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F Chaucer had not exiſted, the compoſitions of John 
Gower, the next poet in ſucceſſion, would alone have been 

fafficient to reſcue the reigns of Edward the third and 
Richard the ſecond from' the imputation of barbariſm. His 
education was liberal and uncircumſcribed, his courſe of 
reading extenſive, and he tempered his ſeverer ſtudies with a 
knowledge of life. By a critical cultivation of his native 
language, he laboured to reform its irregularities, and to 
eſtabliſh an Engliſh ſtyle*. In theſe reſpects he reſembled his 
friend and cotemporary Chaucer *: but he participated no 
conſiderable portion of Chaucer” s ſpirit, imagination, and 


a See ſupr. vol. i. pag. 342. ter ven, as Gower ſurvived him. Chaucer 
Þ It is certain that they both lived and wah October 25, 1400, aged 72 years. 

wrote 1 But I have conſidered 8 died, 1402. 

Chaucer firſt, among other reaſons hereaf- 


Vol. II. B elegance. 
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ee His language 1s tolerably- perſpicuous, and his 


verfification often harmonious : but his poetry is of a grave 


and ſententious turn. He has much good ſenſe, ſolid re- 
flection, and uſeful obſervation. ... But he is ſerious and di- 


dactic on all occaſions : he'preſerves the tone of the ſcholar 


and the moraliſt on the moſt lively topics. For this reaſon 


he ſeems to have been characteriſe by Chaucer with the 
appellation of tile MOoRALL Gower ©. But his talent is not 


confined to Engliſh verſe only. He wrote alſo in Latin; 


and copied Ovid's elegiacs with ſome degree of purity, and 

with fewer falſe quantities and corrupt phraſes, than any of 
our, countrymen had yet exhibited ſince the twelfth century. 

Gower's capital work, conſiſting of three parts, only the 


laſt of which properly furniſhes matter for our preſent en- 


quiry, is entitled SpgECULUM MEDITANTIS,: Vox CLAMANTI1S, 
Conressi0 AMANTIS. It was finiſhed, at leaſt the third 


part, in the year 1393. The SyEcuLuM MEDITANTIS, or 
the Mirrour of Meditation, is written in French rhymes, in ten 
books. This tract, which was never printed, diſplays the 
general nature of virtue and vice, enumerates the felicities of 


conjugal fidelity by examples ſelected from various authors, 


and deſeribes the path which the reprobate ought to purſue 
for the recovery of the divine grace. The Vox CLAMANTIs, 


or the Voice of one crying in the Wilderneſs, which was alſo never 


printed, contains ſeven books of Latin elegiacs. This work 
is chiefly hiſtorical, and is little more than a metrical-chro- 
nicle of the inſurrection of the commons in the reign of 
king Richard the ſecond. The beſt and moſt beautiful ma- 
nuſcript of it is in the library of All Souls college at Oxford ; 

with a en in Latin verſe, addreſſed * the author, 


Troil. Creſſ. ad calc. beg. 333. edit. daie of March, ann. 1884 folio. This 
Urr. ut ſupr. edition is here always cited. 

s 8 AmanrT. Prol, fol. 1. a. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bodl. NE. F. 8. 9: 
col. 1. rinted at London, in Flete- And MSS. Fair, 3. 
. by „ Proms Berthelette, the x11, 


aka 


'- 
n 
—_—_ 


when he was old and blind, to archbiſhop Arundel, The 
ConFes810 AMANTIS, or the Lover's Confeſſion, is an Engliſh 
poem, in eight books, firſt printed by Caxton, in the year 
1483. It was written at the command of Richard the ſecond; 
who meeting our poet Gower rowing on the Thames near 
London, invited him into the royal barge, and after much 
_ converſation requeſted him to hook ſome new thing®. 

This tripartite work 1s repreſented by three volumes on 
Gower's curious tomb in the conventual church of Saint 
Mary Overee in Southwark, now remaining in its antient 
ſtate; and this circumſtance furniſhes me with an obvious 
opportunity of adding an anecdote relating to our poet's 
munificence and piety, which ought not to be omitted. Al- 
though a poet, he largely contributed to rebuild that church 
in its preſent elegant form, and to render it a beautiful 
pattern of the lighter Gothic architecture: at the ſame time 

he founded, at his tomb, a perpetual chantry. 
It is on the laſt of theſe pieces, the Cox Esso AMANTISs, 
that Gower's character and reputation as a poet are almoſt 
entirely founded. This poem, which bears no immediate 
reference to the other two diviſions, is a dialogue between a 
lover and his confeſſor, who is a prieſt of Venus, and, like 
the myſtagogue in the Pic ruxE of Cebes, is called Genius. 
Here, as if it had been impoſſible for a lover not to be a good 
catholic, the ritual of religion is applied to the tender paſſion, 
and Ovid's Art of Love is blended with the breviary. In the 
courſe of the confeſſion, every evil affection of the human 
heart, which may tend to impede the progreſs or counteract 
the ſucceſs of love, is ſeientifically ſubdivided; and its fatal 
elects OR by a variety of appoſite Reis, extracted 


oj 188 3 * It occurs more hon 4 che following line, MSS. Bodl: 294. 
once in the Bodleian library; and, I be- os ego B18 DENO Ricardi regis in anno. 
heve, often in private hands. There is a * To Taz REDER, in Berthlette's edi- 
fine manuſcript of it in the Britiſh Muſeum. tion. From the ProLocusz. See ſupr. 
It was written in the year 1397, as appenre vol. i. p. $39. Notes. "FH 
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from claſſics and chende The poet often introduces or 
recapitulates his matter in a few couplets of Latin long and 
ſhort verſes. This was in imitation of Boethius. 

This poem is ſtrongly tinctured with thoſe pedantic af- 
fectations concerning the paſſion of love, which the French 
and Italian poets of the fourteenth century borrowed from 

the troubadours of Provence, and which I have above exa- 
mined at large. But the writer's particular model appears 
more immediately to have been John of Meun's celebrated 
F; | RoMAUNT DE LA Rosg. He has, however, ſeldom attempted 
[| | to imitate the pictureſque imageries, and expreſſive perſonifi- 
i cations, of that exquiſite allegory. His moſt ſtriking pour- 
* . traits, which yet are conceived with no powers of creation, 
| nor delineated with any fertility of fancy, are IpLExess, Ava- Y 
= RICE, MICHERIE or Thieving, and NEGLIGENCE, the fecretary 1 
j | of SLOTH |. Inſtead of boldly cloathing theſe qualities with 1 
=_ corporeal attributes, aptly and poetically imagined, he coldly 
= yet ſenſibly deſcribes their operations, and enumerates their 
| properties. What Gower wanted m invention, he ſupplied 
from his common-place book ; which appears to have been 
ſtored with an inexhauſtible fund of inſtructive maxims, 
leaſant narrations, and philoſophical definitions. It ſeems 
to have been his object to croud all his erudition into this 
elaborate performance. Yet there is often ſome degree of 
contrivance and art in his manner of introducing and 
adapting ſubjects of a very diſtant nature, and which are 
| e totally foreign to his general deſign. 
g | In! the fourth book, our confeſſor turns chemiſt; and dif. 
f courſing at large on the Hermetic ſcience, developes its 
q principles, and expoſes its abuſes, with great penetration. 
1 He delivers the doctrines ener the en mineral, 


14 
* 
4 WE: - 


* .f Et. cl 1. Lib. v. f. 94. a. ol 1. Lib, ir. f. 68. a. col 1. Lib, 4 


f. 119. a col. A | 
50: iv. f. 76. b. col. 2. 


and 
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and 3 ſtones, to which Falſtaffe alludes in Shakeſpeare? 
with amazing accuracy and perſpicuity '; although this 
doctrine was adopted from ſyſtems then in vogue, as we 
ſhall ſee below. In another place he applies the Argo- 
nautic expedition in ſearch of the golden fleece, which he 
relates at length, to the ſame viſionary philoſophy“. Gower 
very probably conducted his aſſociate Chaucer into theſe pro- 
found myſteries, which had been juſt opened to our country- 
men by the books of Roger Bacon". 

In the ſeventh book, the whole circle of the Ariſtotelic 
philoſophy is explained ; which our lover 1s defirous to learn, 
ſuppoſing that the importance and variety of its ſpeculations 
might conduce to ſooth his anxieties by diverting” and en- 
gaging his attention, Such a diſcuſſion was not very likely 
to afford him much conſolation : eſpecially, as hardly a ſingle 
ornamental digreſſion is admitted, to decorate a field na- 
turally ſo deſtitute of flowers. Almoſt the only one 1s the 
following deſcription of the chariot. and crown of the ſun ; 

in which the Arabian ideas concerning precious ſtones are 
interwoven with Ovid's fiftions and. the claſſical mythology. 


Of golds gliſtrende *, ſpoke and whele, 

The Sonne his Carte“ hath, faire and wele ; 
In which he ſit, and is croned 

With bright ſtones environed : 

Of which, if that I ſpeke ſhall 

There be * tofore, inſpeciall *, 

Set in the front of his corone, 

Thre ſtones, which no Pye | 


i Falſtaffe mentions «philoſopher 8 orche- Chemic. P- 484. edit. Lond. 16 52 2. 4to. 
miſt's z2vo fones. See P. Henr. iv. Act iii. Sc. Ibid. f. 77. a. col. 1. 

2. Our author abundantly confirms doctor m Lib. v. f. 101. a. ſeq. 

Warburton's explication of this paſſage, u See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 425. 

which the reſt of the commentators do not HGliſtering. P Chariot. 

ſcem to have underſtood, See Aſhm. Theatr. 2 Before. r Above all. 
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| Hath upon erth: and the firſt is 
By name cleped Leucachatis ; 
That other two cleped thus 
Aſtroites and Ceraunus, 
In his corone; and alfo byhynde, 
Buy olde bokes, as I fynd,--- 
1 There ben of wortliy ſtones three, 
i Eb Set eche of hem in his degree; 
| | Whereof a Criſtelle is that one, 
Which that corone is ſett upon: 
Tube ſecond is an Adamant; 
4 "The third is noble and avenant *, 
Which cleped is Idriades--- 
And over this yet natheleſs *, 
9 Upon the ſidis of the werke, 
i = After the writynge of the Fre 105 
Wl | There ſitten five ſtones mo 
[ : The Smaragdine is one of tho of 
0 | Jaſpis, and Helitropms, 
And Vandides, and Jacinctus. 
Lo! thus the corone is beſet, 
Whereof it ſhineth wel the bet”. 
| And in ſuch wiſe, his light to ſpreade, 
= - Sit, with his diademe on heade, 
F The Sonne, ſhinende in his carte : 
And for to lead him ſwithe and ſmarte, 
After the bright daies lawe, 
There ben ordained for to drawe 
Four hors his chare, and him withall, 
= Whereoff the names tell I ſhall: 
= Eritheus the firſt is hote*®, 
| The whiche is redde, and ſhineth hote 5 


„Beautiful. Still farther, The philoſopher. More. * Them. 
7 Much better. 2 Swift, Named. 
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The ſecond Acteos the bright, 
Lampes the third courſer bight, 
And Philogeus is the ferth?, _ 
That bringen light unto this — * 55 
ag; gone 15 ſwift upon. the heven, & 


1 


5 


Our waer cia this courſe of the Ariſtotelic philoſophy: 
with a ſyſtem. of politics“: not taken from Ariſtotle's ge- 
nuine treatiſe on that ſubject, but from the firſt chapter of a 
ſpurious compilation entitled, SECRETUM SECRETORUM ARIS-- 
'TOTELIS*, addreſſed under the name of Ariſtotle to his pupil 
Alexander the Great, and printed at Bononia in the year- 
1516. A work, treated as genuine, and explained with a. 
learned gloſs, by. Roger Bacon: and of the higheſt reputation 
in Gower's. age, as it was tranſcribed, and illuſtrated with a 
commentary, for the uſe of king Edward the third, by his 
chaplain Walter de Millemete, prebendary. of the collegiate. 
ehurch of Glaſeney in Cornwall. Under this head, our au- 
_thor takes an opportunity of giving advice to a weak yet 

amiable prince, his patron king Richard: the ſecond, on a. 
{abject of the moſt difficult and delicate nature, with much 
freedom and dignity. It might alſo be proved, that Gower, 
through this detail of the ſciences, copied in many other 
articles the SECRETUM SECRETORUM ; Which is a ſort of an: 
abridgement of the Ariſtotelic philoſophy, filled with many. 
Arabian innovations and abſurdities, and enriched with an: 
appendix concerning the choice of wines, phlebotomy, juſtice, 
public notaries, tournaments, and phyſiognomy, rather th 
from the Latin tranſlations of Ariſtotle. It. is evident, that 


he copied from this work the doctrine of the. three. chemical 
N Fourth. © Lib. vu. f. 145. b. col. 1. 2. Tanner Bibl. p. 527: It is cited by: 
Lib. vii. f. 151. a. Bradwardine, a famous Engliſh theologiſt, 
© See ſupr. vol. i. p. 132. Notes, x in his grand work de Causa Dei, He 


* See Wood, Hiſt. Antiquit. Univ. Oxon. died 1 349. 
lib. i. p. 15. col. 1. ; 


ſtones, . 


| ſtones, m aboveꝰ. 


writer of the life of Alexander *. 
ventions, which occur in this romance of Alexander, are alſo 
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That part of our author's 19055 
nomy, in which he ſpeaks of the magician Nectabanus in- 
ſtructing Alexander the Great, when a youth, in the know- 

ledge of the fifteen ſtars, and their reſpective plants and 
precious ſtones, appropriated to the operations of natural 


magic ', ſeems to be borrowed from Calliſthenes, the fabulous 
Vet many wonderful in- 


925 
8 


to be found in the SE RETUNM SECRETORUM : particularly the 
fiction of Alexander's Stentorian horn, mentioned above, 
which was heard at the diſtance of ſixty miles, and of which 
Kircher has given a curious repreſentation in his Prowvuν A, 


copied from an antient picture of this gigantic inſtrument, 


belonging to a manuſcript of the SECRETUM SECRETORUM, 
preſerved in the Vatican library “. | 
It is pretended 'by the myſtic writers, that Ariſtotle in 


his old age reviewed his books, and digeſted his philoſophy 


into one ſyſtem er body, which he ſent, in the form of an 
epiſtle, to Alexander. This is the ſuppoſititious tract of 
which 1 have been ſpeaking; and it is thus A by 
Lydgate, who has tranſlated a part of it. 


— 


Title of this boke Lake Pa1t.0$0PHORUM, 
Namyd alſo Ds RROIMIXVR PrINCIPUM, 
Of philoſophres SECRETUM SECRETORUM,=== 


— 


| edit. 1610. 
I have mentioned a Latin romance. of_ 


There is an Epiſtle under the name of 
Alexander the Great, De Lapide Philgſapho- 
rum, among the SCRIPTORES CHEMICI 
Gr. tom. ii. p. 206. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 


8 129. 


artis auriferæ, Bafil. 1593. wm, 4. Aud 


See below, ot e 


Alcxunter s life, as printed by Frederick 
Corſellis, about 1468. ſupr. vol. i. p. 131. 


On examination, that impreſſion is ſaid to 


be finiſhed Pecemb. 17, 1468. Unluckily, 

the ſeventeenth day of December was a 

Sunday that year. A manifeſt proof chat 

the name of Corſellis was forged. . 
Lib. vi. f. 148. a. ſq. 


. 
| Fi 
4 * * 
22 * * 
- P 


4. See a chapter of Calliſthenes 2 Alex- 


h Or TE fietitious 1 attributed to 


Alexander the Great, De ſeptem Herbis ſep- 


See Fabric. Bibl. 


tem Planetarum, &c. 


And 


18 mention 


. 22g. Notes, f. Calliſthenes 
twice in this 22 Lib. vii. 
And vi. f. 139. b. col. 


ander, in Lydgate's FALL or Princes, 
B. iv. ch. 2. ſeq. fol. 99. edit. ut infr. 

1 See ſupr. vol. i. p. 1322 

m Pag. 140, See SECRETUM Secke- 
TORUM, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bodl. D. i. 5. 


| The 


Cap. * lib. 5. 


Ss. 
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'* _ The which booke direct to the kyng 
Alyſaundre, both in the werre and pees “, 
Lyke his requeſt and royall commanding, 
Fulle accompliſhid by Ari 8 45 
Feeble of age. 


Then follows a rubric © How Ariſtotile declareth to kynge 
e Alyſandre of the ſtonys*.” It was early tranſlated into 
French proſe, and printed in Engliſh, © The SxcxET or 


cc 


erer with the GoveRnaLz-or PRINcES and every 


© maner of eſtate, with rules for helth of body and foul, very 


« gode to teche children to rede Engliſh, newly tranſlated 


e out of French, and emprented by Robert and William 
« Copland, 1528.“ This work will occur again under 
Occleve and Lidgate. There is alſo another forgery conſe- 
crated with the name of Ariſtotle, and often quoted by the 
aſtrologers, which Gower might have uſed: it is ve Rec1- 
MIN1BUS COELESTIBUS, Which had been early tranſlated from 


Arabic into Latin *. 


Conſidered in a general view, the ConFess10 AMANTIS 
may be pronounced to be no unpleaſing miſcellany of thoſe 
ſhorter tales which delighted the readers of the middle age. 
Moſt of theſe are now forgotten, together with the volumi- 
nous chronicles in which they were recorded. The book 
which appears to have accommodated our author with the 
largeſt quantity of materials in this article, was probably a 
chronicle entitled Pax TRHEON, or MEMORLÆ  SECULORUM, 


peace. According to. 


„ MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Laud. B. 24. K. 


83. Part of this manuſcript is printed by 
Aſhmole, TNEATR. CHEMIC. ut ſupr. p. 
97: See Julius Bartolocc, tom. i. Bibl. 
abbinic, p. 475. And Joann. a Lent, 
Theol, Judaic, p, 6, 
1 Mem, de Litt, tom, xvii. p. 737. 4-to. 
Octavo. A work called Ariſtatle's Po- 
LITIQUES, or DiscouRs8Es OH GOVERN» 
MENT, from the French of Louis le Roy, 


4% 


printed by Adam Ip, i in folio, in the year 
1527, and dedicated to fir Robert Sidyey, 
ie Ariſtotle's genuine work. In Greſham 
co_ library there is Alexandri M. 

Epiſtole ad preceptorem Ariſtotelem, An- 
the f fate.” MSS. 32. But I believ it 
Occleve's or Lydgate's on the ſub- 
je, hereafter mentioned, 

* Hotting, Bibl. Orient, p. 255. See 
Pic. Mirandulan. contra Aſtrolog. lib. i. 
p · * 

compiled 


5 
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compiled in Latin, partly in proſe. and partly in verſe, by 
Godfrey of Viterbo, a chaplain and RRtagy: ta three German 
emperours, who. died in the year 1190. It commences, 
according to the eſtabliſhed practice of the hiſtorians of this 
age, with the creation of the world, and is brought down to 
the year 1186. It was firſt printed at Baſil, in the year 1569 

The learned Muratori has not ſcrupled to inſert the five. laſt 
ſections of this univerſal hiſtory in the ſeventh tome of his 


writers on Italy”. The ſubject of this work, to uſe the. 


laborious compiler's own expreſſions, is the whole Old and. 
New Teſtament ; and all the emperours and kings, which, 
have exiſted from the beginning of the world to his own 
times: of whom the origin, end, names, and atchievements, 
are commemorated*. The authors which our chronicler 
profeſſes to have conſulted for the gentile ſtory, are only 
Joſephus, Dion Caſſius, Strabo, Oroſius, Hegeſippus ”, Sue- 
tonius, Solinus, and Julius Africanus: among which, not one 
of the purer Roman hiſtorians occurs. Gower alſo ſeems to 
have uſed another chronicle written by the ſame Godfrey, 
never printed, called SpgcuLuM REecuM, or the MirRouR oF 
Kings, which is almoſt as multifarious as the laſt; contain- 
ing a genealogy of all the potentates, Trojan and German, 
from Noah's flood to the reign of the emperour Henry the 
ſixth, according to the chronicles of the venerable Bede, 


Euſebius, and Ambroſius“. 


r See ſup. vol. 1. 5. 351. Notes, h. And 
* a Fa 
U olio. Again, among Scriptor, 
Reb: Germanicis, by Piſtorius. F rancof. fol. 
1884. And Hanov. 1613. Laſtly in a 
new edit. of Piſtorius's collection by Stru- 


vius, Ratiſbon. 1726. fol. There is a 


chronicle, I believe ſometimes confounded 


with Godfrey's PaxTHEON, called. the 


PaNTALEONE, from the creation to the 
year 1162, about which time it was com- 
piled by the Benedictine monks of Saint 


There are beſides, two ancient 


Pantaleon at Cologn, printed by Eceard, 
with a German tranſlation, in the fisſt vo- 


lame of ScxieTores My Er, p. 


683. 945. It was continued to the year 
1237, by Godfridus, a Pantaleoniſt monk. 


This continuation, which has conſiderable 


merit as a hiſtory, 18- extant in Freherus, 


Rer. Germanicar. tom. i. edit. nen, 


P. 33 
2. 346. * In proem, 
Y. See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 217. 
5, n ii. P- 274- 
collectors 
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collectors of marvellous and delectable occurrences to which 
our author is indebted, Caffiodorus and Tfidorus. Theſe are 
mentioned as two of the chfoniclers which Caxton uſed in 
compiling his Croxterts or Ex LAND“. Caſſiodorus wrote, at 

the command of the Gothic king Theodoric, a work named 
 Cnxoncon Bxeve, commencing with our firſt parents, and 

. . deduced to the year 519, chiefly deduced from Euſebius's 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, the chronicles of Proſper and Jerom, and 
Aurelius Victor's Origin of the Roman nation *. An Italian 
tranſlation by Lodovico Dolce was printed in_1561*. Iſido- 
rus, called Hiſpalenſis, cited by Davie and Chaucer *, in the 
ſeventh century, framed from the fame author a Cronicon, 
from Adam to the time of the emperor Heraclius, firft printed 


in the year 1477, and tranſlated into Italian under the title 


of Cronica p Isrporo, fo foon after as the year 14800. 


_ Theſe comprehenſive ſyſtems of all ſacred and profane 


events, which in the middle ages multiplied to an exceſſive 
degree, ſuperſeded the uſe of the claſſics and other eftabliſhed 
authors, whoſe materials they gave in a commodious abridge- 
ment, and in whoſe place, by ſelecting thoſe ſtories only which 
ſuited the taſte of the times, they ſubſtituted a more agreeable 
kind of reading: nor was it by theſe means only, that they 
greatly contributed to retard the acquiſition of thoſe orna- 


* Bale, apud Lewis's CaxTon, p. xvii. * Stampata nel Friuli. It is ſometimes - 


ſt pref, And in the prologue to the 


RUCTUs TEMPORUM, printed at St. 


Alban's in 1483, one of the authors is 
** Caffiodorus of the actys of emperours and 


66 biſsho | 7 , 
> See Con rx. AMANT. lib. vii. f. 156. 


b. col. 1. And our anthor to king Henry, 


Urry's Ch. p. 542: v. 33. 
e I has * been printed, See Or ERA 
| Calfiodori, duobus tomis, Rothomag: 1679. 


a. Compendis di, Sefto Ruffo, con la 


Cronica pi Casstopoo, de Fatti de 
Romani, &c. In Venezia, per il Giolto, | 


2 See ſupr. vol. i. p. 230, Notes, u. 


** 


called Chronica DE SEX MUNDI /ETATI- 
BUs, IMaco MunD1, and ABBREVIAT10. 
TxMPORUM. It was continged by Iſidorus 
Pacenſis from 610 to 754. This continua- 
tion was printed in 1634, fol. Pampelon. 
Under the title Epitome Imperatorum 


„ vel Arabum Ephemeridos una cum Hiſ- 


« paniæ Chronico.“ | 5 
dore has likewiſe left a hiſtory or 


© chronicle of the Goths, copied alſo by our 


author, from the year 176, to the death of 
king Siſebut in the year 628. It was early 
inted, See it in Grotius's COLLECT19 
£RUM GoTHICAR UM, pag. 707- Amit, 
1655. 8- vo. ö TP ; 


1 ments 
C 
LOTS 
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ments of ſtyle, and other arts of compoſition,, which an 
attention to the genuine models would have affarded, but by 
being written without any ideas of elegance, and in the moſt | 
barbarous phraſeology. Yet productive as they were of theſe - 5 
and other inconvenient conſequences, they were not without 
their uſe in the rude periods of literature. By gradually 
_ weaning the minds of readers from monkiſh legends, they 
introduced a reliſh for real and rational hiſtory ; and kindling 
an ardour of inquiring into the tranſactions of paſt ages, at 
length awakened a curioſity to, obtain a more accurate and 
authentic knowledge of important events by ſearching the 
original authors. Nor are they to be entirely neglected in 
modern and more poliſhed ages. For, beſides that they 
contain curious pictures of the credulity and ignorance of 
our anceſtors, they frequently preſerve facts tranſcribed from 
books which have not deſcended to poſterity. It is extremely 
probable, that the plan on which they are all conſtructed, 
that of deducing a perpetual hiſtory from the creation to the 
i writer's age, was partly taken from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
tot f and partly from the Bible. 
it © In the mean time there are three hiſtories of a leſs general 
nature, which Gower ſeems more immediately to have fol- 
lowed in ſome of his tales. Theſe are Colonna's Romance 
of Troy, the Romance of Sir Lancelot, and the GesTA 
ROMANORUM. 
From Colonna's Romance, which he calls Th: Tale of Troi rote, 
The Boke of Troie*, and ſometimes The Cronike *, he has taken 


Of Palamedes and Nau lius, 60 The h In the ſtory of 8 Theban chief Ca» 
- BSoke Troie auboſo rede. 2. 11. fol. Panem, This knight as. the CRoRIXE 
1 © b. col. 2. The ſtory of Jaſon and M = «© ſeine.” Lib. 1. f. 18. b. col, 2, Of 
1 4 whereof the tale in * is in the Achilles and Teucer, In a Cxonique I 
1 *. boke of Troie writte.“ v. fol. 101. thus.” Lib. iii. fol. 62. a. col. 1. 
1 a. col. 2. Of the Syrens ſeen by Ulyſſes, of eleus and Phocus, As the CRonigqus 
| | „ which in the rale of Troie I finde.“ Lib. « ſeithe.” Lib. iii. f. 61. b. col. 1. of 
1 3. f. 10. b. col. 1. Of the, eloquence of Ulyſſes and Penelope, In a Cxontguer 
Ulyſſes, “ As in the boke of Troie is I finde writte.“ Lib. iv. f. 63. b. col. 2. 
funde.“ Lib. vii. f. 150. a. col. 1. He mentions alſo the CRonique for tales 


&c. & c. See ſupr. vol. 1. P. 127. of other nations. In the CxonzQue 
g - | 4 


q — Tas 


all that relates to the Trojan and Grecian ſtory, or, in Milton's 
language, Tus TALE or TROY DIVINE. This piece was firſt 
printed at Cologne in the year1477'. At Colonia an Italian 
tranſlation appeared in the ſame year, and one at Venice in 
1481, It was tranſlated into Italian ſo early as 1324, by 


Philipp Ceffi a Florentine. By ſome writers it is called the 


' Britiſh as well as the Trojan ſtory '; and there are manuſcripts 


in which it is entitled the hiſtory of Medea and Jaſon®, In 
moſt of the Italian tranſlations it is called LA STORIA DELLA 
GUERRA DI TROJA. 
TROLIE BOKE by Lydgate, who tranſlated it into Engliſh verſe *. 

As to the romance of fir Lancelot, our author, among 


others on the ſubject, refers to a volume of which he was 


the hero: perhaps that of Robert Borron, altered ſoon after- 


wards by Godefroy de Leigny, under the title of le Roman 


DE LA CHARETTE, and printed with additions at Paris by 


This hiſtory is repeatedly called the 


Antony Verard, in the year 1494. 15 75 


. as I finde, Cham was he which firſt the 
4 letters fonde, and wrote in Hebrew 
« with his honde, of naturall philoſophie.”? 
Lib. iv. fol. 76. a col. 1. For Darius's 


four queſtions, Lib. vii. fol. 151. b. col. 1. 
For Perillus's brazen bull. f. &c. &c. See 


below. 


i In quarto. HisTorra TROIIANA, a 


Guidone de Columpna Meſſanenfi Fudice edita 
1287. Inpreſſa per Arnoldum Therburnem 
Coloniæ commorantem, 1477. Die penult. 
Now. I am miſtaken in what J have faid, 

ſupr. vol. i. p. 126. There is another 


edition at Oxford by Rood, 1480, 4-to. - 


'Two at Straſburgh 1486, and 1489. fol. 
Ames calls him Columella. Hiſt. Print. 
p. 204. | 

* See Haym's Bibl. Italian. p. 35. edit. 
Venez. 1741. 4-to. I am not ſure whether 
Haym's Italian tranſlation in the year 1477 
is not the Latin of that year. They are both 


in quatto, and by Arnoldo Terbone. A 


— 


Florence edĩtion of the tranſlation in 1610, 


quarto, is ſaid to be moſt ſcarce. 


I Sandius and Hallerwood, in their Sup- 


plement to Voſſius's Latin Hiſtorians, ſup- 
poſe Colonna's Trojan and Britiſh chroni- 


cle the ſame. In Theodoric Engelhuſen's. 


CHRONICA CHRONICORUM, compiled 


about the year 1420, where the author 


ſpeaks of Troy, he cites Colonna de Bello 
Trejano. In the Preface he mentions Co- 
lonna's CHron1ca BAITANNORUM. See 
Engelhuſen's firſt edition, Helmſt. 1671, 
4-to. Or rather, Scriptor. Brunſvic. Leib- 
nitu, tom. p. 977. See alſo Fabyan and 
other hiſtorians, PE 


m See ſupr. vol. i. p. 138. Notes. Ie 


will occur again under Lydgate. 


n Tragedies of Bochas, B. i. ch. xvi. 
How the tranſlatoure wrote a booke of the 


' fiege of Troy, called TRoTE BOx B. And 


ib. St. 7. 17. 20. edit, Wayland. fol. xxx.. 
b. XXXI. à. And in Lydg. DST. of Troy. 


For 
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For if thou wilt the bokes rede | ; 324 
Of LAvNCELoT and other mo, * 
Then might thou ſeen how it was tho 
Of armes, for this wolde atteine 
To love, which, withouten peine 

Maie not be gette of idleneſs: 
And that I take to witneſſe 


An old Cronike in ſpecia 


* 


The which in to memoriall 
Is write for his /oves ſake, 


How that a Knight ſhall undertakes. 


He alludes to a ſtory about fir Triſtram, which he ſuppoſes 


to be univerſally known, related in this romance. 


In everie mans mouth it is 

How Triſtram was of love dronke 
With Bele Iſolde, whan this dronke 

The drinke which Bragweine him betoke, 
Er that kyng Marke, &c *. 


And again, in the aſſembly of lovers. 


Ther was Triſtram which was beloved 
With Bele Ifolde, and Lancelot 5 
Stood with Gonnor *, and Galahot _ 


With his lady 


The oldeſt edition of the GES TA RoMANORUM, a manuſer ipt 


of which I have ſeen in almoſt Saxon characters, I believe to 


be this. Incipiunt Hy/torie NOTABILES, collecte ex GesTis Ro- 


MANORUM, et quibuſdam aliis libris cum applicationibus eorundem*. 


Lib. iv. f. 74. a. col. 2. 

Lib. vi. f. 130. b. col, 2. 

1 Geneura, Arthur's queen. 

2 Mi. 48 a. col. be * 
Frinap. „“ Fempeius re avit dives, 
* n Fw. © Quidam E princeps 


66 nomine Cleonicus, &c. Kariſſimi, iſte 


„ s eſt xps, xc. Oſcula blandientis, 


t is in folio, in double columns, 


2 55 initials, pages, ſignatures, or catch- 


words. AnGLI1E I 
155. 161. 
It 
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ENGLISH POETRY, 15 
It is without date or place, but fuppoſed by the critics in 
typographical antiquities to have been printed before or 
about the year 1473. Then followed a ſecond edition at 


Louvain by John de Weſtfalia, with this title: Ex GxsrIs 
RoMANORUM HISTORIE NOT ABILES de viciis virtutibuſque trac- 


tantes cum applicationibus morahſatis et myſticis. At the end this 
colophon appears: G ESTA RomanoRUM cum quibuſdam aliis 
hiftorits eiſdem annexis ad moralitates drlucide reducta hic finem 
habent. Quæ diligenter, correctis aliorum viciis, impreſſit Joannes 
de Weſtfalia, alma in Uni vverſ. Louvanieni. This edition has 


twenty- nine chapters more than there are in the former: and 


the firſt of theſe additional chapters is the ſtory of Antio- 
chus, related in our author. It is probably of the year 1473. 


Another followed ſoon afterwards, by GesTis RoMANORUM 


HISTORIE NOTABILES moralizate per Girardum Lieu. Goudæ, 
1480 *, The next” is at Louvain, GES TA RoMANoORUM, cum 
applicationibus moraliſatts ac myſticis.— At the end.---Ex GesT1s 


RoMANORUM: cum pluribus applicatis nysTOR11S de virtutibus ef 


vitiis miſtice ad intelleffum tranſumptis recolle&orii finis. Anno 
niftre ſalutis 1494. In die ſancti Adriani martyris*. 

It was one of my reaſons for giving theſe titles and elo 
phons ſo much at large, that the reader might more fully 
comprehend the nature and deſign of a performance which 
operated ſo powerfully on the preſent ſtate of our poetry. 
Servius ſays that the Eneis was ſometimes called GES TA 


 POPULI ROMANT?. Armmianus Marcellinus, who wrote about 


the year 450, mentions a work called the GesTorRUM voLu- 
MEN, wes according to cuſtom, was ſolemnly recited to 


Princip. De Dir Eri, cap. i. w But I think there is another Goudæ, 
% Pompeius regnavit dives valde, &c.— 10 fol. 


46 Mon ALizATi0. De 8 * . quarto. Again, Pariſ. 1499, quarto. 
„ cap. ii.” De AburrERIo, in ca en. pry fol. Pariſ. 1521. octav. 
clxxxi. It is in quarto, with ſignatures toKk. unde a others. It appeared in 


The initials are written in red ink. Mr. Dach ſo early as the year 1484. fol. 
Farmer of Cambridge has this edition. Ad Aneid, vi. 752. 
» In quarto. 
the 
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the emperour*. Here perhaps we may perceive the ground- 
work of the title. EE „ 

In this mixture of moraliſation and narrative, the GES TA 
ROoMANORUM ſomewhat reſembles the plan of Gower's poem. 


In the rubric of the ſtory of Julius and the poor knight, our 


author alludes to this book in the expreſſion, Hic ſecundum 
GESTA, &c *, When he ſpeaks of the emperoury of Rome 
Paying reverence to a virgin, .he ſays he found this cuſtom 
mentioned, Of Rome among the GesTEs olde?,” Yet he 


adds, that the GzsTzxs took it from Valerius M ximus. The 
5 in with this 


ſtory of Tarquin and his ſon Arrous is uſhered i 
line, So as theſe olde GE s TES ſeyne*.” The tale of Antio- 
chus, as I have hinted, is in the GesTa RoManoRum ; al- 


though for ſome parts of it Gower was perhaps indebted to 


Godfrey's Pax TH abovementioned *, The foundation of 
Shakeſpeare's ſtory of the three caſketts in the MRRCHANT 
oF VENICE, is to be found in this favourite collection: this 


is likewiſe in our author, yet in a different form, who cites a 
_ Cronike for his authority. I make no apology for giving the 
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paſſage ſomewhat at large, as the ſource of this elegant little 


z « Imperatori de more recitatum,” 


Hiſt. xxix. i. In the title of the SAINT 


ALBANS CHRONICLE, printed 1483, Ti- 


zus Livyus de GESTIS ROMANQRUM is 
recited. 


2 Lib. viii. f. 153. a. col. 1. And in 


other rubrics. In the rubric there is alſo 
GesTa ALEXANDR1, lib. iii. f. 61. a, 
col. 1. And in the ſtory of Sardanapalus, 
6 Theſe olde GE ST ES tellen us, lib. iii. 


« made an emperour anon, whoſe name, the 
© CyRONICLE telleth was Othes,” Prol. 


fol. 5. b. col, 2. Of Conſtantine's 4 | 
ib. Ui, 


For in Co IEE thus I rede.” L. 

f. 46. b. col. 2, For which he alſo cites 
6 the bokes of Latine, ib. f. 45. a. col. 1. 
In the ſtory of Caius Fabricius, In a 
Crontqus I fynde thus.“ Lib. vii. f. 
157. a. col. 2. Of the ſoothſayer and the 
emperor of Rome. As in Croniks it 
& 1s witholde,”—* Which the Caro. 


167. a. col. 1. 


Lib. v. f. 118. a. col. 2. * NIKE hath autorized. Lib. vii. f. 154, 
© Lib, vii. f. 169. a, col. 1, b. col. I. f. 155. b. col. 2. Of the empe. 
4 See ſupr. vol i. p. 150. Notes, hl. rour's ſon who ſerves the Soldan of Perſia. 


© He refers to a CRO NIKE for other „ There was as the Crantgus ſeith, an 


ſtories, as the ſtory of Lucius king of #* emperour, &c,? Lib. ii. f. 41. b. col, 1. 
Rome, and the king's fool. In a C0 - For the ſtory of Carmidotoirus conſul af 
« EE it telleth us.” Lib, vii. f. 165. Rome, he refers to theſe o/de botes, Lib. 
a. col, 2. Of the tranſlation of the Ro- vü. f. 157, b. col. 2. &c. &c. boa 

man empire to the Lombards. This | 
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apologue, which ſeems to be of eaſtern invention, has lately 
ſo much employed the ſearches of the commentators on 


Shakeſpeare, and that the circumſtances” of the ſtory, as it 
is told by Gower, may be compared wrt thoſe with which It 


. i in other books. 
The poet is ſpeaking of a king el officers and cour- 
tiers complained, that after a long attendance, they had not 


received adequate rewards, and preferments due to their ſer- 


vices. The king, who was no ſtranger to their complaints, 


artfully contrives a ſcheme to prove whether this defect 
Proceded from his own want of eg, or their want of 


diſcernment, x 


Anone 30 lette two tits! make, 

Of one ſemblance, of one make, 

So lyche !, that no life thilke throwe 

That one maie fro that ether knowe: 

Thei were into his chambre brought, 

But no man wote why they be brought, 

And netheles the kynge hath bede, 

That thei be ſette in privie ſtede, 

As he that was of wiſdome ſligh, 

Wuhan he therto his tyme ſigh *, WE ates 5 
All privilyche!, that none it wiſte, 


His own hondes that one chit * 33 : 
' Of fine golde and of fine perie', # 1 


(The which oute of his treſurie 
Was take) anone he filde full; _ : Z 
That other cofre of traue and mulle * 42900 m 
With fones mened, he filde alſo; | 
Thus be thei full both tho. 


, 5 199 I Priviy, © Cheſt, 
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The king aſſembles his courtiers, and ſhewing them OY 
two cheſts, acquaints them, that one of theſe is filled with 
gold and jewels; that they ſhould chuſe which of the two they 

liked beſt, and that the contents ſhould inſtantly be diſtri- 
buted among them all. A knight by common conſent is $ 
appointed to chuſe for hen. 13 fixes Es the cheſt: filled 3 
with ſtraw and ſtones. 1857 | . 
This kynge then in the l ſame fed x 
Anone that other cofre undede, 
Whereas thei ſawen grete richeſſe 
Wile more than thei couthen geſſe. 
« Lo, faith the kynge, now maie ye ſee 
«© That there is no default in mee: 
« Forthy *, myſelf I will acquite, 
„And beareth your own wite 
« Of that fortune hath you refuſed Lf 


It muſt be confeſſed, that there is a much greater and a 
more beautiful variety of incidents in this ſtory as it is related 
lil 1 18 in the G ESTA ROMAN ORUN, which Shakeſpeare has followed, 
| i than in Gower : and was it not demonſtrable, that this com- 
1 | pilation preceded our author's age by ſome centuries, one 
WA would be tempted to conclude, that Gower's ſtory was the 
1 original fable in its ſimple unimproved ſtate. Whatever was 
the caſe, it is almoſt certain that one ſtory produced the 
other. 
WA A tranſlation into Engliſh of the GzsTa ROMAN 
= was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, without date. In the 
5 year 1577, one Richard Robinſon publiſhed A Record of ancient 
Hyſtoryes, in Latin GE STA ROMANGEVAS peruſed, corrected, and -. 


Place. 7 ti in which the emperor Frederick places bs. 
* Therefore, - fore two beggars two paſties, one filled 
Lib. v. f. 86. a. col. 1. ſeq. The with capons, the other with florins. ibid. 


ſtory which follows is ſomewhat ſimilar, b. col. : . 
bettered 
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bettered; by R. Robinſon, London, 1577 . Of this tranſlation 
there were ſix impreſſions before the year 160 . The later 
editions, both Latin and Engliſn, differ conſiderably from a 
manuſcript belonging to the Britiſh Muſeum *, which contains 
not only the ſtory of the Cask RT TS in Shakeſpeare's Mrx- 
CHANT of Venice, but that of the Jew's Banp. in the ſame. 
play. I cannot exactly aſcertain the age of this piece, which 
has many fictitious and fabulous facts intermixed with true 
hiſtory; nor have I been able to diſcover. the name of its 


compiler. 


It appears to me to have been formed on the model of 
Valerius Maximus, the favourite claſſic of the monks. It is 
quoted and commended as a true hiſtory, among many hiſto- 


q In twelves. See among the Royal 


Manuſcripts, Brit. Muſ. Richard Robin- 
* ſon's Eupolemia, Archippus and Pano- | 


* plia : being an account of his Patrons 


c and Benefactions, &. * See fol. 
is 


5. MSS. Reg. 18 A. Ixvi. R. Ro- 
binſon, I believe, publiſhed Part of the 


ae, of king David's harp. A tranſla- 


tion of the firſt twenty one pſalms, for J. 
Wolfe, 1582. 4-to. A tranſlation of Le- 
land's AssERKTIO ARTHUuR1, for the ſame, 
1582. 4to. The. auncient order ſacietie, 

c. of prince, Arthure, and. his knightly 
armory of the round table, in verſe, for the 
ſame, 1583, 4to. 


r There is an edition, in black letter, ſo 


late as 1689. ® 


S8. Harl. 2270. 1. See ibid. cap. 
xcix. for this ſtory. Tit. © Liber Aſeeticus 


cui titulus Geſta Romanorum, cum Reductio- 


nibus /ve Moralitatibus eorundem. There 


is an Engliſh tranſlation, ibid. MSS. Harl. 
7333. This has the Jeww's bond and the 
Caſtetis. In the ſame library there is a 
large collection of legendary tales in diffe- 


rent hands, written on parchment, 8-vo.- 


MSS. Harl. 2416. One of theſe is, De 


« vera amicitia, et de Paſſione Chriſti: 


« Narratio a Petro Alphonſo.” 18. fol. 
8. b. The hiſtory of the two friends here 


related, is told more at large in-the GzsTa 


D 2 


'MSS. Bodl. B. z. 10. 


Romaxorum, where the friends are two 
knights. Peter Alphonſus lived about 1 110. 
This tale, I think, is Lydpate's Fabula duo- 
rum mercatorum, MSS. Harl. 225 1. 33. fol. 
56. In Egipt whilom, &c.” See alſo 
2255. 17+ fol. 72. Manuſcripts of theſe 
GEesT a occur thrice in the Bodleian library. 
Ibid. ſuper O. 1. 
Art. 17. And Hyper. Bodl. (Cod. Grav.)- 


B. 55. 3. viz. Narrationes breves e GesT15s : 


RoMANORUM erf aliorum. But this laſt 


* ſeems rather a defloration. In Hereford . 


cathedral, 7 3. In Worceſter cathedral, 80. 


In (late) Burſcough's (rector of Totneſs) 


MSS. Cod. 82. 1. In (late) Sir Symonds 
D*Ewes's MSS. Cod. 150. 2. In Trinity - 
college Dublin, G. 326. At Oxford, Saint 


John's college twice, C. 31. 2. G. 41. 


lagdalen college, twice, Cod. Lat. 13. 
60. Lincoln college Libr. Theol. 60. See 
what is ſaid of Ge/ts, ſupr. vol. i. p. 74. 


Among the manuſcript books written by 


Lapus de Caſtellione, a Florentine civilian, 
and a great tranflator from Greek into 


Latin, about the year 1350, Baluſius men- 


tions De Origine Urbis Rome, et de Geftis 
Romanorum. What this piece is I cannot 


aſcertain. Apud Fabric. Bibl. Med. Inf. 


Latinitat. iv. 722. Compare de Geſtis Im- 
peratorum Liber, MSS. Harl. 5259. 1. 
SM Ch. xlviii. l 

| rlans 
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rians of credit, ſuch as Joſephus, Oroſius, Bede, and Fuſe. 
bius, by Herman Korner, a dominican friar' of Lubec, who 
wrote a CHRONICA NovELLa, or hiſtory of the world, in 
the year 1435 | 
In ſpeaking of our author's ſources, I muſt not omit a 
book tranſlated by the unfortunate Antony Widville, firſt 
earl of Rivers, chiefly with a view of proving its early po- 
pularity. It is the Dickes or Sayings of Philoſophres, which lord 
Rivers tranſlated from the French of William de Thignon- = 
ville, provoſt of the city of Paris about the year 1408, en- 4 
. titled Les dictes moraux des philoſophes, les dictes des ſages et les TO 'Y 
ſecrets d Ariſtote. The Engliſh tranſlation was printed by 7 
Canton, in the year 1477. Gower refers to this tract, which 
firſt exiſted in Latin, more than once; and it is moſt {el 
bable, that he conſulted the Latin original *, _ 
It is pleaſant to obſerve the ſtrange miſtakes 11 
Gower, a man of great learning, and the moſt general 
ſcholar of his age, has committed in this poem, concerning 
8 books which he never ſaw, his violent anachroniſms, and 
. miſrepreſentations of the moſt common facts and characters. 
1 He mentions the Greek poet Menander, as one of the 
ll. firſt hiſtorians, or © firſt enditours of the olde cronike,” 
1. together with Eſdras, Solinus, Joſephus, Claudius Salpicius, 
ll Termegis, Pandulfe, Frigidilles, Ephiloquorus, and Pandas. 
18 It is extraordinary that Moſes ſhould not here he mentioned, 
b 
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160 in preference to Eſdras. Solinus is ranked ſo high, becauſe he 
ON: 771 recorded nothing but wonders *; and Joſephus, on account of 


ö 1 his ſubject, had long been placed almoſt on a level with the bible. 
Wink 1 See Eccard's Corp. Hiſtor. tom. ii. p. by his ſon in "ES Steuyn Scrope Squyer. | 


[ il 432-—1 343- Lipſ. 1723. fol. MSS. Harl. 2265. William de Thi _ 
iz | u See Mem. de Litt. xvii. 754. 4to. ville is here ſaid to have tranſla 

Among . other ©* tales wiſe of phi- book into French for the uſe of king 
« Jojophers in this wiſe I rede, &c. Lib. Charles the ſixth. - 


vii. f. 143. a. col. 1. f. 142, b. col. 2. &c. 
Sce Walpole's Cat, royal and noble authors. 
There is another tranſlation, done in 


1450, dedicated to fir John Faſtolfe, knight, 


x Our author has a ſtory from Solinus 
concerning a monſtrous bird, lib. iii. f. 62. 


b. col. 2. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 102. Notes, 0. 


He 
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He is ſeated on the firſt pillar in Chaucer's Hovsz or FAMx. 
His Jewiſh hiſtory, tranſlated into Latin by Rufinus in the 
fourth century, had given riſe to many old poems and ro- 
mances “: and his Maccasaics, or hiſtory of the ſeven 
Maccabees martyred with their father Eleazar under the per- 
ſecution 'of Antiochus Epiphanes, a ſeparate work, tranſlated 
alſo by Rufinus, produced the Jupas Maceasrt of Belle- 
perche in the year 1240, and at length enrolled the Macca- 
bees among the moſt illuſtrious heroes of romance. On 
this account too, perhaps Eſdras is here ſo reſpectably re- 
membered. I ſuppoſe Sulpicius is Sulpicius Severus, a petty 
annaliſt of the fifth century. Termegis 1s probably Triſme- 
giſtus, the myſtic philoſopher, certainly not an hiſtorian, at 
leaſt not an antient one. Pandulf ſeems to be Pandulph of 
Piſa, who wrote lives of the popes, and died in the year 
1198 *. Frigidilles is perhaps Fregedaire, a Burgundian, who 
flouriſhed about the year 641, and wrote a chronicon from 
Adam. to his own times; often printed, and containing the 
beſt account of the Franks after Gregory of Tours*. Our 
author, who has partly ſuffered from 1gnorant tranſcribers 
and printers, by Ephiloquorus undoubtedly intended Eutro- 
pius. In the next paragraph indeed, he mentions Herodotus : 


Y See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 217. 311. There 
is JoOSEPHUS de/a BATTAILLE JUDAIQUE 
tran/latt de Latin en Frangois, printed by 
Verard at Paris, 1480. fol. I think it is a 
poem. All Joſephus's works were printed 


1480. fol. And frequently ſoon afterwards. 
They were tranſlated into French, German, 
Spaniſh, and Italian, and printed, between 
the years 1492 and 1554. See the CoL- 
Lana GRECA, in Haym's Bibliothec. p. 6. 
7. A French tranſlation was made in 1460, 
or 1463. Cod. Reg. Pariſ. 7015. 

2 See ſupr. vol. 75 417. In the Britiſh 
Muſeum there is Maccabeorum et Joſephi 
«« Hiſtoriarum Epitome, metrice. 10 A. 
viii, 5. MSS. Reg. See MSS. Harl. 5713. 

2 See the ſtory, in our author, of pope 


in the old Latin tranſlation, at Verona 


Boniface ſupplanting Celeſtine. In a 
« CRoNnYKE of tyme ago.” Lib. ii. f. 


42. a. col. 2. 
> See Ruinart. Diſſertat. de Fredegario 


ejuſque Operibus. tom ii Hiſt. Franc. p. 


3. Ihere is alſo Fridegodus, a monk 
of Dover, who wrote the lives of ſome 
ſainted biſhops about the year 960. And 
a Frigeridus, Known only by a reference 
which Gregory of Tours makes to the 
twelfth book of his Hiſtory, concerning the 
times preceding Valentinian the third, and 
the capture of Rome by Totila. Gregor. 
Turonenſ. Hift. Francor. lib. ii. cap. 8. . 
If this laſt be the writer in the text, a ma- 
nuſcript of Frigeridus's Hiſtory might have 
exiſted in Gower's age, which is now loſt. 


yet 
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yet not as an early hiſtorian, but as the firſt writer of aſyſtem 
of the metrical art, of' metre, of ryme, and of cadence*. 
We ſmile, when Hector in. Shakeſpeare quotes Ariſtotle : but 
Gower gravely informs his reader, that Ulyſſes was a clerke, 
accompliſhed, with a knowledge of all the ſciences, a great 
rhetorician and magician: that he learned rhetoric of Tully, 
magic of Zoroaſter, aſtronomy of Ptolomy, philoſophy of 
Plato, divination of the prophet Daniel, proverbial inſtruction 
of Solomon, botany of Macer, and medicine of Hippocrates“. 
And in the ſeventh book, Ariſtotle, or the philoſophre, is 
introduced reciting to his ſcholar Alexander the great, a diſ- 
putation between a. Jew and a Pagan, who meet between 
Cairo and Babylon, concerning” their reſpective 3 t 
the end of the ſtory is to ſhew tlre cunning, cruelty, and 
5 ingratitude of the Jew, which are at laſt deſervedly pu- 
niſhed *. But I believe Gower's apology. muſt be, that he 
took this narrative from ſome chriſtian legend, which was 
feigned, for a religious 3 at the expence of all proba- 
bility and propriety. 

10 The only claſſic Roman writers which our author cites are 
Wil Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and Tully. Among the Italian poets, 
one is ſurpriſed he ſhould not quote Petrarch ; he mentions 
| Dante only, who in the rubric is called “ a certain poet of 
Italy named Dante,” quidam podta Ialiæ qui Dax TR vocabatur *. 
He appears to have been well acquainted with the Homelies 
of pope Gregory the great*, which were tranſlated into 
Italian, and printed at Milan, ſo early as the year 1479. I 
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jul can hardly decypher, and muſt therefore be excuſed from 
10 tranſcribing, the names of all the renowned authors which 
11 our author has quoted in alchemy, aſtrology, magic, pal- 


ll miſtry, geomancy, and other branches of the ogrult Philo- 


. | | | Lib. vi. f. 76. b. col. 1. f Lib. vii. f. 154. b. col. 1. 
. * Lab. in re. | | © Prolog. f. 2. b. col. 1. Lib. v. f. 93. 
© Lib. vii. f. 156. b. col. 2. a. col. 1. 2. f. 94. a. col. 1. 


ſophy. 
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tophy. Among the aſttological writers, he mentions Noah, 
Abraham, and Moſes. But he is not ſure that Abraham 
was an author, having never feen any'of that patriarch's 
works: and he prefers Triſmegiſtus to Moſes *. Cabaliftical 
tracts were however extant, not only under the names of 
Abraham, Noah, and Moſes, but of Adam, Abel, and Enoch, 
He mentions, with particular regard, Ptolomy's ALMacesr ; 
the grand ſource of all the ſuperſtitious notions propagated 
by the Arabian philoſophers concerning the ſcience of di- 
vination by the ſtfrs*, Theſe infatuations ſeem to have 
completed their triumph over human credulity 1 in Gower's 
age, who probably was an ingenious adept in the falſe and 
frivolous ſpeculations of this admired ſpecies of ſtudy. 

Gower, amidſt his graver literature, appears to have been 
a'great reader of romances. The lover, in ſpeaking of the 
gratificatioff which his paſſion receives from the ſenſe of 
Hearing, ſays, that to hear his lady ſpeak 1s more delicious, 
than to feaft on all the dainties that could be compounded 
we a cook of Lombardy. They are not ſo reſtorative 


As bin the wordes of hir mouth; 

For bs the wyndes of the South 

Ben moſt of all debonaire, 

So when Hir luſt | to ſpeak faire, 

The vertue of her goodly ſpeche 
2 515 Woo Veer myne hartes leche *. 


Theſe are elegant verſes. To hear her wy is paradiſe. 
T hen he 1 7 0 | f 


* 


I Lib. vii. f. 134. b. col. 1. vii. f. 1 year 1240, a drawing of Ptolomy, ho 
d. col. 1. 15 wt a mirrour, not an optical tube, in his wing 


- I See vol. i. Notes, and contemplating the ſtars. Itin. Ger- 

B. 3 4 I; „ 2 p 455. manic. p. 49. 1 

ſeq. edit. 1747, She chuſes. 
Mabilloa mentions, in a n m Phyſician. 

of the ALMacesT written before the 
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Full aft tyme it falleth ſo, 
My ere with a good pitance | 
Is fed of redynge of romance N | $ 
Of IporxE and AMaras, © © e = 
That whilom were in my cas; On 3B 
And eke of other, many a ſcore, 333 
8 That loved long ere I was bore *: | . : 
For when Jof her“ loves rede, e | 
Myn ere with the tale I fede; Pr 9 
And with the luſt of her hiſtoire, 8 | "I 
Sometime I draw into memoire, : 
Howe ſorrowe may not ever laſt 15 35 | 
And fo hope comith in at laſt”. 


| The romance of IbovuE and Amapas is en as a FM 27 
vourite hiſtory among others, in the prologue to a collection | 
of legends . called CuxsoR MuNnD1, tranſlated from the 4 
French*, I haye already obſerved our Poet 8 references to 1 
Sir LANCELOT'S romance. LE 4 

Our author's account of the progreſs of the Latin lan- i 7 
guage is extremely curious, He ſuppoſes that it was invented 4 
by the old Tuſcan propheteſs Carmens; that it was reduced 3 
to method, to compoſition, pronunciation, and proſody, by ; 
the grammarians Ariſtarchus, Donatus,, and Didymus: _ Z 
adorned with the flowers of eloquence and rhetoric by ; 
Tully: then enriched by tranſlations from the Chaldee, 

Arabic, and Greek languages, more eſpecially by the verſion 
of the Hebrew bible into Latin by ſaint Jerom, in the fourth 
century : and that at length, after the labours of many 
celebrated writers, it received its final conſummation in 
Ovid, the poet of lovers. At the mention of ' Ovid's name, 
the poet, with the dexterity and addreſs of a true maſter of 


2 Ear. Ib. M. f 14% & * 2. 
© Born. „„ ah See ſupr. m. 1. P: 123. Notes, t. 
Their. | | 


tranſition, 


1 
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tranſition, ſeizes: the critical moment of bringing back the 
dialogue to its proper argument *. 

The Coxr Esso AMANT1s was moſt probably written after 
Chaucer's TRoiLus AND CREssIDA. At the cloſe of the 
poem, we are preſented with an aſſemblage of the moſt 
illuſtrious lovers. Together with the renowned heroes and 
heroines of love, mentioned either in romantic or claſſical 


hiſtory, we have David and Bathſheba, Sampſon and Dalila, 
and Solomon with all his concubines. Virgil, alſo, Socrates, 


Plato, and Ovid, are enumerated as lovers. Nor muſt we be 
ſurpriſed to find Ariſtotle honoured with a place in this 
gallant groupe: for whom, ſays the poet, the queen of 
Greece made ſuch a ſyllogiſm as deſtroyed all his logic. But, 
among the reſt, Troilus and Creſſida are introduced; ſeem- 
ingly with an intention of paying a compliment to Chaucer's 
poem on their ſtory, which had been ſubmitted to Gower's 
correction“. Although this famous pair had been alſo re- 
cently celebrated in Boccacio's FILOSTRATO . And in ano- 
ther place, ſpeaking of his abſolute devotion to his lady's 


will, he declares himſelf ready to acquieſce in her choice, 


whatſoever ſhe ſhall command: whether, if when tired of 
dancing and caroling, ſhe ſhould chuſe to play at cheſs, or read 
TRoILUs AND CRESSIDA. This is certainly Chaucer's poem. 


That when her liſt on nights wake 
In chambre, as to carol and daunce, 
Methinke I maie me more avaunce, 
If I may gone upon hir honde, 
„ "FIhanit 2} wynne a kynges londe. 
For whan I mate her hand beclip“, 
With ſuch gladneſs I daunce and ſkip, 


Lib. iv. f. 77. b. eol. 2. | See ſupr. vol, i. p. 385. 
Lib. viii. f. 158. a. col. 2. 1 Clap. OE 
» Chaucer's Tr. Creſf. Urr. edit, p. 333. 
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Methinketh I touch not the floore; 
'The roe which renneth on the moore 
Is than nought ſo light as I.---- 

And whan it falleth other gate *, 

So that hir liketh not to daunce, 
But on the dyes to caſt a chaunce, 
Or aſke of love ſome demaunde ; 

Or els that her lift commaunde 

To rede and here of TRo1LUs 7. 


That this poem was written after Chaucer's FLoURE AND 


LEAFE, may be partly collected from the following paſlage, 


which appears to be an imitation of Chaucer, and is no bad 
ſpecimen of Gower's moſt poetical manner. Roſiphele, a 
beautiful princeſs, but ſetting love at defiance, the daughter 
of Herupus king of Armenia, is taught obedience to the 
laws of vw by ſeeing a viſion of Ladies. 


Wuhan come was the moneth of Maie, 
She wolde walke upon a daie, 

And that was er the ſon ariſt *, 

Of women but a fewe it wiſt*; 
And forth ſhe went prively, 
Unto a parke was faſte by, 
All ſofte walkende on the gras, 
Tyll ſhe came there the launde was 
Through which ran a great rivere, 
It thought her fayre; and ſaid, here 
I will abide under the ſhawe ; 
And bad hir women to withdrawe : 
And ther ſhe ſtood alone ſtille 
To thinke what was in her wille. 


* Gaiety, Or way. | 2 But a few of her women knew of 
Lib. iv. f. 78, b. col. 1. chis.“ 
# Aroſe, d There avbere, 


x 3 She 
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| She ſighe the ſwete floures ſprynge, 
She Barde glad fowles ſynge; 
She figh beaſtes in her kynde, 
The Buck, the doo, the hert, the hynde, 
The males go with the femele: EY 
And ſo began there a quarele * 
Betwene love and her owne herte 
Fro whiche ſhe couthe not aſterte. 
And as ſhe caſt hir eie aboute, 
She ſigh, clad in one ſuit, a route 
Of ladies where thei comen ride 
Alonge under the woodde fide; 
On fayre * ambulende hors thei ſet, 
That were al whyte, fayre, and gret; 
And everichone ride on fide. | 
The ſadels were of ſuch a pride, 
So riche ſighe ſhe never none; 
With perles and golde ſo wel begone, 
In kirtels and in copes riche 
Thei were clothed all aliche*, | 
Departed even of white and blewe, oO | 
With all luſtes that ſhe knewe - 
The wer embroudred over all : 
Her bodies weren longe and finall 
The beautee of hir fayre face, 
There mai none erthly thing deface: 
Corownes on their heades thei bare, 
As eche of hem a quene were. 
That all the golde of Creſus hall 
The leaſt coronall of all 
Might not have-boughte, after the worth, 
Thus comen thei ridend forthe, 


1 . 
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28 THE HISTORY OF 
| The kynges doughter, whiche this ſigh, 


2 For pure abaſshe drewe hir adrigh, 


And helde hir cloſe undir the bough. 
At length ſhe ſees riding in the rear of this ſplendid troop, 


on a horſe lean, galled, and lame, a beautiful lady in a 


tattered garment, her ſaddle mean and much worn, but her 
bridle richly ſtudded with gold and jewels : and round her 
waiſt were more than an hundred halters. The princeſs aſks 
the meaning of this ſtrange proceſſion ; and is anſwered by 


the lady on the lean horſe, that theſe are ſpectres of ladies, 


who, when living, were obedient and faithful votaries of 
love. © As to myſelf, ſhe adds, I am now receiving my 
* annual penance for being a rebel to love.” 


For I whilom no love had; 
My horſe is now feble and badde, 


And al to torn is myn araie ; 

And everie year this freſhe Maie 

Theſe luſtie ladies ride aboute, | 

And I muſt nedes ſew her route, 
In this manner as ye nowe ſee, 

And truſſe her hallters forth with mee, 
And am but her horſe knave'. 


The princeſs then aſks her, why ſhe wore the rich bridle, 
ſo inconſiſtent with the reſt of her furniture, her dreſs, and 
horſe ? The lady anſwers, that it was a badge and reward 
for having loved a knight faithfully for the laſt * of 
her life. 

« Now have ye herde all mine anſwere; 
« To god, madam, I you betake, 
And warneth all, for my ſake, 


6 Follow. I Their groom. 
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« Of love, that thei be not idell, 

« And bid hem thinke of my bridell.“ 

And with that worde, all ſodenly 


She paſleth, as it were a ſkie®, 
All clean out of the ladies fight *. 


My readers will eaſily conjecture the aue which this 


ſpectacle muſt naturally produce in the obdurate heart of 
the princeſs of Armenia. There is a farther proof that the 
FLOouRE AND LEAFE preceded the ConFtss10 AMANTI1S. In the 
eighth book, our author's lovers are crowned with the 
Flower and Leaf. ; 


Myn eie I caſte all aboutes, 

To knowe amonge hem who was who: 
I ſigh where luſtie Vourꝝ tho, 

As he which was a capitayne 

Before all others on the playne, 

Stode with his route wel begon : 

Her heades kempt, and thereupon 
Garlondes not of one colour, 

Some of the Jefe, ſome of the floure, 
And ſome of gfete perles were : 

The new guiſe of Beme * was there, &c*, 


I believe on the whole, that Chaucer had publiſhed met 
of his poems before this piece of Gower appeared. . Chaucer 


had not however at this time written his TESTAMENT oF 


| Lovs : for Gower, in a ſort of Epilogue to the Conress10 
AMANT1S, is addreſſed by Venus, who commands him to greet 
Chaucer as her favourite poet and diſciple, as one who had 
employed his youth in compoſing ſongs and ditties to her 
honour. She adds at the 1 


* A ſhadow, Tala, unbra. 2 Lib. iv. f. 70. fa, 0 Boeme. Bohemia. 
P Lib. vii. f. 188. A. col. 1. See ſupr. vol. 1 1. Þ: 466, 
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For thy, now in his dazes olde, 

Thou ſhalt hym tell this meſſage, 

- That he upon his later age 
To ſette an ende of all his werke 
As he, which is myne owne clerke, 
Do make his TESTAMENT oF Love, 

As thou haſt done thy sHRIT TE above: 

So that my court it male record. 


Chaucer at this time was ſixty- five years of age. The 
Court of Love, one of the pedantries of French gallantry, 
occurs often. In an addreſs to Venus, © Madame, I am a 
e man of thyne, that in thy Couxr hath ſerved long. 
The lover obſerves, that for want of patience, a man ought 
% amonge the women alle, in Loves CourTs, by judgement 
« the name beare of paciant*.” The confeſſor declares, that 
many perſons are condemned for diſcloſing ſecrets, © In 
« Loves CouRTE, as it is ſaid, that lette their tonges gone 
« untide.“ By: Thy SHRIFTE, the author means his OWN 
poem now before us, the Lover's CoxrEss rox. 

There are alſo many manifeſt evidences which lead us to 
conclude, that this poem preceded Chaucer's CaxrERBURx's 
TaLts, undoubtedly ſome of that poet's lateſt compoſitions, 
and probably not begun till after the year 1382. The Man 
oF LAwES TALE is circumſtantially borrowed from Gower's 
CoNnSTANTIA ': and Chaucer, in that TaLr, apparently 
cenſures Gower, for his manner of relating the ſtories of 
Canace and Apollonius in the third and eighth books of the. 
ConFess10 AMANTIS”., The WIr E or BaTHEs.T'ALE is founded 


q Lib. vin. f. 190. b. col. 1. 
Li i. f. $: cok r. 
Lib. iii. f. 5x. a. col. 1. 


* Lib. iii. f. 52. a. col. 1. See ſupr. 
vol. i. p. 460. * ther ſame ſtrain, we 
have Cupid's parlement. Lib. wi bo "_ 
b. 925 : | 


u Conf. Amant. Lib. i. f. 30. b. col. 2. 


See particularly, ibid. f. 35. b. col. 2. a. 
2 1. And compare Ch. ax or L. I. 


. $505. © Some men wold ſayn, &c.”? 
Thee; is, GowER. 


_ ... ® See Chaucer, ibid. v. 4500, And 


Conf. Amant. Lib, in. f. 44 8. n. 
leq. 
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on Gower's Florent, a knight of Rome, who delivers the 
king of Sicily's daughter from the incantations of her ſtep- 


mother. Although the GzsTa RoMANORUNA might have 


furniſhed both poets with this narrative. Chaucer, however, 
among other great 1mprovements, has judiciouſly departed 


from the fable, in converting Sicily into the more popular 


court of king Arthur. 


Perhaps, in eſtimating Gower's merit, I have puſhed the 


notion too far, that becauſe he ſhews ſo much learning he 
had no great ſhare of natural abilities. But it ſhould be 
_ conſidered, that when books began to grow faſhionable, and 
the reputation of learning conferred the higheſt honour, 
poets became ambitious of being thought ſcholars ; and ſa- 
crificed their native powers of invention to the oſtentation 


of diſplaying an extenſive courſe of reading, an to the pride 


of profound erudition. On this account, the minſtrels of 
theſe times, who were totally uneducated, and poured forth 


ſpontaneous rhymes in obedience to the workings of nature, 


often exhibit more genuine ſtrokes of paſſion and imagina- 


tion, than the profeſſed poets. Chaucer is an exception to 
this obſervation: whoſe original feelings were too ſtrong to 


be ſr ppreſſed by books, and waple learning was overbalanced 


by genius. 


This affectation of appearing learned, which yet was natural 


at the revival of literature, in our old poets, even in thoſe who 
were altogether deſtitute of talents, has loſt to poſterity many a 
curious picture of manners, and many a romantic image. Some 
of our antient bards, however, aimed at no other merit, than 


that of being able to verſify ; and attempted nothing more, 


than to cloath in rhyme thofe ſentiments, which would have 
appeared with equal propriety in proſe, _ 


ſeq. Lib. viii. f. 175. a. col. 2. ſeg. 1 from French intoEngliſh/and printed in the 
| * a ee that the favourite ſtory black letter, by Wynkyn de b e A. D. 
pollonius, having appeared in antient 4to. N 6 wm 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, barbarous Greek, [See f vol i. p. 350.] A copy is in 
and old French, was + ab length tranſlated or eon. * Lib, i, f. 15. b. col. 2. 


SECT. 
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CE oO 


NE of the reaſons which rendered the claſſic authors 
of the lower empire more popular than thoſe of a 


purer age, was becauſe they were chriſtians. Among theſe, 


no Roman writer appears to have, been more ſtudied and 
eſteemed, from the beginning to the cloſe of the barbarous 


centuries, than Boethius. Yet it is certain, that his alle- 
gorical perſonifications and his viſionary philoſophy, founded 
on the abſtractions of the Platonic fchool, greatly concurred 
to make him a favourite*. His ConsoLaT1on of PriLoso- 

PHY was trafiffated into the Saxon tongue by king Alfred, 
the father of learning and civility in the midſt of a rude 
and intractable people; and illuſtrated with a commentary 
by Aſſer biſhop of Saint David's, a prelate patroniſed by 
Alfred for his fingular accompliſhments in literature, about 
the year 890. Biſhop Groſthead 1s ſaid to have left annota- 
tions on this admired ſyſtem of -morality. There is a very 
ancient manuſcript of it in the Laurentian library, with an 
inſcription prefixed in Saxon characters. There are few of 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed eeclefiaſtics, whoſe erudition illuminated 
the thickeſt gloom of ignorance and ſuperſtition with un- 
common luſtre, but who either have cited this performance, 


2 It is obſervable, that this Sp1RIT oF 
PERSONIFICATION tinctures the writings 


of ſome of the chriſtian fathers, about, or 


rather before, this period. Moſt of the 
agents in the SHEPHERD of HERMAS are 


ideal beings. An ancient lady converſes 
with Hermas, and tells him that ſhe is the 
Cuurca or God. Afterwards ſeveral 
virgins appear and diſcourſe with him; 
and when he defires to be informed who they 
are, he is told by the Sn EVI D-Ax cz, 


that they are FaiTn, ABsTIN ENB, 
Pariz NE, CHasTITY, ConCoRDp, &c. 
Saint Cyprian relates, that the church 
appeared in a viſion, in viſione per noctem, 
to Colerinus; and commanded him to af- 


ſume the office of Reader, which he in 


humility had declined. Cyprian. Epiſt. 

xxxix. edit. Oxon. The church appear- 

ing as a woman they perhaps had from the 

ſeripture, RRV. xii. 1. EsDRAS, &c 
» Mabillon, Itin. Ital. p. 221. 


or 
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or honoured- it with a panegyric * It has had many, imita- 
tors. Eccard, a learned French Benedictine, wrote in imi- 
tation of this CoxsoLATION oF PniLoso ph, a work in verſe 
and proſe containing five books, entitled the Cons0LATION 
or THE Moxks, about the year 1120. John Gerſon alſo, a 


doctor and chancellor of the univerſity of Paris, wrote the 
Cons0LATION of. THEOLOGY in four books, about the year 
1420* It was the model of Chaucer's TESTAMENT or 
Love. It was tranſlated into French and Engliſh before 
the year 1350*. Dante was an attentive reader of Boethius. 
In the PuRGATOR10, Dante gives TxzoLocy the name of Bea- 
trix his miſtreſs, the daughter of Fulco Portinari, who very 
gravely. moraliſes in that character. Being ambitious of fol- 
lowing Virgil's ſteps in the deſcent of Eneas into hell, he 
introduces her, as a daughter of the empyreal heavens, 
bringing Viga to guide him through that dark and dan- 
gerous region". Leland, who lived when true literature 
began to be reſtored, ſays that the writings of Boethius ſtill 
continued to retain that high eſtimation, which they had 
acquired in the moſt early periods. I had almoſt forgot to 
obſerve, that the ConsoLaTION was tranſlated into Greek by 
Maximus Planudes, the moſt learned and ingenious of the 
ane monks. 


722 Hei is much 8 as 2 catholic a tranſlation of Virgil by Guillaume le Roy, 
and hiloſopher by Hincmarus archbiſhop there is one by De Cis, or Thri, an old 
of Rheims, about the year 880. De Pra- French poet. Matt. Annal. Typogr. i 


deftinat. contr. Godeſchalch. tom. i. 211. p. 171. Franciſc. a Cruce, Bibl. Gallic. 


ii. 62. edit. Sirmond. And by John of p, 216. 247. It was printed in Dutch at 
Saliſbury, for his —_— and argument. Ghent, apud Arend de Keyſer, 1485. fol. 
Policrat. vii. 15. nd by many other In Spaniſh at Valladolid, 1598, fol. See 


writers of the ſame claſs. ſupr. vol. i. p. 458. Polycarpus Leyſerus, 
© See Trithem. cap. 387. de 8. E. And in that very e book DE PoESIMEDII 
Illuftr. Benedictin. ii. 107. Ev, [printed HAL, 1721, 8vo.] enu- 
OP. tom. i. p. 130. edit. Dupin. 1 merates many curious old editions of Boe- 
| think ere is a French ConsoLaT10 thius, p- 95. 105. Wh 
THrEOLOGIE by one Cerifier, h See PURGAT, Cant. xxx. 
See Haym 1 Montfauc. Bibl. Coiſlin. p. 140. Of 


—1 

2 Beſide Joka b Meun's 's Penh NE JOY a Hebrew verſion, fee Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. 

of Boethius, printed at Lyons 1483, with tom. i. p. 229. 1092. 243+ 354+ 369. 
Vol. II. F | I can 
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1 can aflign valy one poet to the reign of king Henry the 
fourth; and this à tranſlator of Boethius *. He is called Johan- 
nes Capellanus, or John the Chaplain, and he tranſlated into 
Englifh verſe the treatiſe Dr COSA T TON PHILoSoHIx in 
the year 1410. His name is John Walton. He was canon of 
Ofeney, and died ſubdean of York. It appears probable, that 
he was patroniſed by Thomas Chaumdler, among other prefer- 
ments, dean of the king's chapel and of Hereford cathedral, 
chancellor of Wells, and ſucceſſively warden of Wykeham's 
two colleges at Wincheſter and Oxford; characteriſed by 
Antony Wood as an able critic in polite literature, and by 
Leland as a rare example of a doctor in theology who o graced 
ſcholaſtic diſputation with the flowers of a pure latinity 
In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a correct manuſcript on parch- 
ment of Walton's tranſlation of Boethius: and the Marg 
is filled throughout with the Latin text, written by Chaund- 
ler above- mentioned. There is another leſs elegant manu- 
ſcript in the ſame collection. But at the end is this note; 
Exblicit liber Boecij de Conſolatione Philoſophie- de Latino in Angi 
cam tranflatus A. D. 1410. per Capellanum Yoarntm" . This is 
the beginning of the prologue, * In ſuffifaunce of cunnyng 
and witte.” And of the tranſlation, „ Alas 1 wretch that 
whilom was in welth.“ I have feen a third copy in the 
library of Lincoln cathedral *, and a fourth in Baliol college. 
This is the tranſlation of Boethius printed in the mo- 
naſtery of Taviſtoke, in the year 1 525. The BokxRE of 
8 e cared | in Latin Boecius de eke Þ 7 e. 


* 44 


I am aware that Occleve's poem, call- 50. The ſame may be faid of - Chailer. 


ed the Letter of Cupid, was written in this Wood, Hiſt. Antiq. Univ. Oxon, ii. 
king's reign in the year 1402. In the p. 134. Leland, Script. Brit. CHaunp- 
4 year of grace joyfull and joconde, a | 'LERUS., 


« thouſand fower hundred and a v MISS. Harl. 43. 1. And NSS. Coll. 
Urry's Chaucer , p. 537. v. 475: N Trin. Oxon. 75. | 

there are reaſons for making Occleve, as I n M88. 7258 44. chart. et pergam. 
have done, ſomething later. Nor; is Go wers 88. i. 

Balade to Henry the fourth a ſufficient reaſon 5 'MSS. B. 5 me bequeathed his Biblia, 


for placing him in that reign. Ibid. p. and other books, to this library. 
E Emprented 
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5 Einpreinted in the exempt monaſtery of Taveſtock 1 in Den- 
« ſhyre, by me Dan Thomas Rychard monke of the ſayd 
* monaſtry. To the inſtant deſyre of the right worſhipfull 
e eſquyre magiſter Robert Langdon. Anno Domini, MDXXV. 
% Deo gracias. In oftaverhyme?*. This tranſlation was made 
at the requeſt of Eliſabeth Berkeley. I farbear to load thefe 
Pages with ſpecimens not original, and which appear to have 
contributed no degree of improvement to our poetry or our 
Phraſeology. Henry the fourth died in the year 1399. 

The coronation of king Henry the fifth, was celebrated in 
Weſtminſter-hall with a ſolemnity proportioned to the luſtre 
of thoſe great atchievements which afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
the annals of that victorious monarch. By way of preſerving 
order, and to add to the ſplendor of the ſpectacle, many of 
the nobility were ranged along the ſides of the tables on 
large war-horſes, at this ſtately feſtival; which, ſays my 
chronicle, was a ſecond feaſt of Abaſiccus's 4, But I mention 
this ceremony, to introduce a circumſtance very pertinent to 
our purpoſe; which is, that the number of harpers in the 
hall was innumerable *, who undoubtedly accompanied their 
inſtruments with heroic rhymes. The king, however, was 
no great encourager of the popular minſtrelſy, which ſeems 
at this time to have flouriſhed | in the higheſt degree of per- 
fection. When he entered the city of London in triumph 
after the battle of Agincourt, the gates and ftreets were 
hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtories of ancient 
heroes ; and children were placed in artificial turrets, ſinging 
verſes . But Henry, diſguſted at theſe ſecular vanities, com- 
Ranged by a formal edict, that for the future no ſongs 


p This is among Rawlinſon” 8 Codd. im- 


preſſ. Bibl. Bodl. There is an Engliſh 


tranſlation of Boethius by one George 
Colvil, or Coldewell, bred at Oxford, 

with the Latin, according to the boke 
« of the tranſlatour, which was a very old 
< printe.” Dedicated to queen Mary, and 


F 2 


printed by John Cawood, 1556. 4to. Re- 
printed*1 566. 4to. 
4 Thome de Elmham Vit. et Geft, 
_ V. edit. Hearne, Oxon. 1727. cap. 
i. p. 23. Compare Lel. Coll. Ar END. 


5 226. edit. 1770. 


r Elmham, ubi ſupr. p. 23. | 
s Elmbam, ubi ſupr. cap. xxxi. p. 72. 


mould 
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ſhould be recited by the harpers, or others, in praiſe of the 
recent victory. This prohibition had no other effect than 


that of diſplaying Henry's humility, perhaps its principal 
and real deſign. Among many others, a minſtrel-piece 


| ſoon appeared, evidently adapted to the harp, on the SEyGE 
of HARFIETT and the BaTTALLYE of AGYNKOURTE. 


It 


was written about the year 1417. "Theſe are ſome of the 


moſt * lines. 


Sent Jorge be fore our r kyng they dyd ſe", 

They trompyd up full meryly, 7 

-The grete battell to gederes zed * ; 
Our archorys * theiy ſchot ful hartely, 
They made the Frenche men faſte to blede, 

Her arrowys they went with full good ſpede. 
Oure enemyes with them they gan down throwe 
Thorow breſte plats, habourgenys, and baſnets *. 
Eleven thouſand was ſlayne on a rewe. 

Denters of dethe men myzt well deme, 

So fercelly in ffelde theye gan fythe“. 

The heve upon here helmyts ſchene 

With axes and with ſwerdys bryzt. 

When oure arowys were at a flyzt* 

Amon the Frenche men was a wel ſory ſchere . 

Ther was to bryng of gold bokylyd * fo bryzt 
That a man myzt holde a ſtrong armoure. 

Owre gracyus kyng men myzt knowe-, 

That day fozt with hys owene hond, 

The erlys was dys comwityd up on a rowe *,, 


%, CanTvus de ſuo triumpho fieri, ſeu. 
per CITHAR1 ST As, vel alios quoſcunque, 
« CanTaR1, penitus prohibebat.” + Ibid, 

72. And Hearnii Prefat. p. xxix. ſeq. 


* viii. See alſo Hollingſh. Chron. iii. 


56. col. 1. 40. 
* 1 The Vronch ſaw the ſtandard: of 


Saint George before our king.” 
» This 18 Milton's Together ruſh'd 


both battles main.“ v Archers. 


x Breaſt-plates, habergeons and helmets.. 


Row. Fight. 


24% They ſtruck upon their bright hel-. 


mets.” > Flying. 
< Much diſtreſs. 4 Bu led. 


© J believe it is The earls he had 


« ſlain were all thrown at on a heap 
% ox in a row. 


That 
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That he had ſlayne underſtond. 

He there * ſchevyd oure other lordys of thys lond, 
Forſothe that was a ful fayre daye. 

Therefore all England maye this ſyng 

Laws * peo we may well ſaye. 

The Duke of Glocetor, that nys no nay, 

That day full wordely d he wrozt, 

On every ſide he made goode waye, 

The Frenche men faſte to grond they browzt. 
The erle of Hontynton ſparyd nozt, ; 
The erle of Oxynforthe layd on all ſoo *, 

The young erle of Devynſchyre he ne rouzt, 
The Frenche men faſt to grunde gan goo. 

Our Engliſmen thei were ffoul ſekes do 15 1 
And ferce to fyzt as any lyone. 

Baſnets bryzt they craſyd a to,, 

And bet the French banerys adoune; 


As thonder-ſtrokys ther was a ſcownde®, 
Of axys and ſperys ther they gan glyd. 


The lordys of Franyſe *© loſt her renowne: 
With greſoly * wondys they gan abyde. 

The Frenſche men, for all here pryde, 
They fell downe all at a flyzt : 

Je me rende they cryde, on every ſyde, 

Our Englys men they underſtod nozt arizt ?. 
Their pollaxis owt of her hondys they twizt, 
And layde ham along ſtryte * upon the graſſe. 


f Shewed. E Laut. h Worthily. 
i Oxford. k Allo. | 
1 66 They broke the bright helmets in 
two.“ | 
m Sound. n France. 
e Grieſl 


Yo 
p © They did not rightly.” Fo 


2 Strait, 
& Printed [from MSS, Cotton, ViTELL, 


They ſparyd nother deuke, erlle, ne knyght*. 


D. XII. 11. fol. 214.] by Hearne, Elm- 
23 ut ſupr. ArPRND. p. 359. Num. vi. 
« 371. ſeq. There is TheBaTTarLE 
GYNCOURTE, Libr. impreſſ. Bibl. 
Bod. C. 39. 4to. Art. Selden. See OB- 
SERVAT.' on Spenſ. ii. 41. Doctor Percy 
has printed an ancient ballad on this ſubje&., 
Anc. BALL. vol. it. p. 24. edit. 1767. 
See Hearne 8 PREFAT, ut ſupr, p. xxx. 
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Theſe verſes are much leſs intelligible than ſome of Coney 9 


and Chaucer's pieces, which were written fifty years before. 
In the mean time we muſt not miſtake provincial for national 
barbariſms. Every piece now written is by no means a 
proof of the actual ſtate of ſtyle. The improved dialect, which 
yet is the eſtimate of a language, was confined only to a few 


writers, who lived more in the world and in polite life: and 


it was long, before a general change in the public. phraſe- 
ology was effected. Nor muſt we expect among the minſtrels, 


who were equally careleſs and illiterate, thoſe refinements of 


diction, which mark the compoſitions of men who profeſſedly 
ſtudied to embelliſh the Engliſh idiom. 


Thomas Occleve is the firſt poet that occurs in the reign 


of Henry the fifth. I place him about the year 1420. Oc- 


cleve is a feeble writer, conſidered as a poet: and his chief 


merit ſeems to be, that his writings contributed to propagate 
and eſtabliſh thoſe improvements in our language which were 


now beginning to take place. He was educated in the mu- 


nicipal law *, as were both Chaucer and Gower; and it re- 


flects no ſmall degree of honour on that very liberal pro- 


feſſion, that its ſtudents were ſome of the firſt who attempted 
to poliſh and adorn the Engliſh tongue. : 
The titles of Occleve's pieces, very few of which have 


been ever printed, indicate a coldneſs of genius; and on the 


whole promiſe no gratification to thoſe who ſeek for inven- 
tion and fancy. Such as, The tale of Jonathas and of a wicked 
woman. Fable of a certain empereſs*. A prologue of the nine 
leſſons that is read over Allhalow-day *. The moſt profitable and 
bolſomeſt craft that is to cunne *, to lerne to dye“. Conſolation of- 


He ſtudied in Cheftres-inn where So- 


merſet-houſe now ſtands. See Buck, De 


terlia Augliæ Accademia, cap. xxv. 
* Ub. infr. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. From 
the GesTa Rou AN ORUM. 


Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Seld. ſupr. 53. Digb. 


185. Laud. K. 78. M88. Reg. Brit. 
Muſ. 17 D. vi. 2. This ftory ſeems to 


be alſo taken from the GzsTa Roma- 
NORUM. Pr. In the Rowan ACTYS 
writyn.“ 

Ubi ſupr. Bibl. Bodl. M88. 

* Know. N 

7 MSS. Bodl. ut ſupr. And MSS. Reg. 
Brit. Muſ. 17 D. vi. 3. 4. The beſt ma- 
nuſcript of Occleve. | 

fered 
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fered by an old man. - Pentafthicon to the king. Mercy as defined 
by Saint Auſtin. Dialogue to 4 friend. Dialogue between Oc- 
chef and a beggar *®. The letter of Cupid, Venſes to an empty 
purſe. But Occleve's moſt conſiderable poem is a piece 
called a tranſlation of Egidius Dx REOIMINE PRINciPUM. 

This is a ſort of paraphraſe of the firſt part of Ariſtotle's 
epiſtle to Alexander abovementioned, entitled 'SzcrETUM Se - 
cRETORUM, of Egidius, and of Jacobus de Caſulis, whom 
he calls Jacob de Cafolis. Egidius, a native of Rome, a 
pupil of Thomas Aquinas, eminent among the ſchoolmen by 
the name of Do#or Fundatiſſimus, and an archbiſhop, flouriſhed | 
tibout the year 1280. He wrote a Latin tract in three books 
DE REOIMINE PRINCIPUM, or the ART or GovERNMENT, for 
the uſe of Philip le Hardi, ſon of Louis king of France, a 
work highly eſteemed in the middle ages, and tranſlated early 
into Hebrew, French *, and Italian. In thoſe days eccle- 
flaſtics and ſchoolmen preſumed to dictate to kings, and to 
give rules for adminiſtering ſtates, drawn from the narrow 
circle of ſpeculation, and conceived amid the pedantries of 
a cloiſter, It was probably recommended to Occleve's notice, 
by having been tranſlated into Engliſh by John Treviſa, a 

celebrated tranſlator about the year 1390. The original 
was printed at Rome in 1482, and at Venice 1498, and, 


appears to be Chancer's s, from the twenty 


2 MSS. Digb. 185. More [ Cant. ] 427. 


2 MSS. Seld. ut ſupr. 

d MSS. Harl. 4826, 6. 
© MSS. Digb. 181. MSS. Arch. Bodl. 
Seld. B. 24. It is printed in Chaucer's 
Works, Urr. p. 534+ Bale [MS. Glynne] 
mentions one or two more pieces, particu- 
larly De TheJeo Atheniemſi, lib. i. Pr. 
Tum effet, ut veteres hiſtoriæ tradunt.“ 
This is the beginning of Chaucer's 
KxI ORT 's Tale. And there are other 
Pieces in the libraries, | 


© This, and the Pentaſtichon ad Regem, | 


are in MSS. Fairf. xvi. Bibl. Bodl. And 
in the editions of Chaucer. But the former 


1206. It was tranſlated 
Henry de Gand, at the command of Philip 
king of France. Mem. de Lit. tom. vii. 


P-. 733+ 4.0. 
To his ſpecial, etc.] 


additional ſtanzas not printed in Urry's 
Chaucer, pag. 549. MSS. Harl. 2251. 


133. fol. 298. 
© Wolf. Biblioth. Hebr. tom. iii. p. 
into French by 


Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Digb. 233. Princip. 
litik ſentence 
« that is.“ In this manuſcript there is an 
elegant picture of a monk, or eccleſiaſtic, 
preſenting a book to a king. See ſupr. 


I think, 


n P · 343. Notes, 40 
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T think, again at the ſame. place in 1598*. The Italian 
tranſlation was printed at Seville, in folio, 1494, © Tran- 
« ſladar de Latin en romance don Bernardo Obiſpo de Oſma: 
« impreſſo por Meynardo Ungut Alemano et Staniſlao Polono 
«© Companeros.” The printed copies of the Latin are very 
rare, but the manuſcripts innumerable. A third part of the 
third book, which treats of De Re Militari Veterum, was 

printed by Hahnius in 1722. One of Egidius's books, a 
commentary on Ariſtotle pe AxIMA, is dedicated to our 
Edward the firſt ©, 

Jacobus de Caſulis, or of Cafali in Italy, another of the 
writers copied in this performance by our poet Occleve, a 
French Dominican friar, about the year 1290, wrote in four 
parts a Latin treatiſe on cheſs, or, as it is entitled in ſome 
manuſcripts, De moribus hominum et de officits nobilium ſuper 
Lupo LATRUNCULORUM five SCACCoRUM. In a parchment 
manuſcript of the Harleian library, neatly illuminated, it is 
thus entitled, LIBER MoRAL1s DE Lupo SCACCORUM, ad ho- 
norem et ſolacium Nobilium et maxime ludencium, per fratrem 
JacoBumM DE CASSULIS ordinis fratrum Prædicatorum. At the 
concluſion, this work appears to be a tranſlation '. Pits 
careleſsly gives it to Robert Holcot, a celebrated Engliſh the- 
ologiſt, perhaps for no other reaſon than becauſe Holcot was 
likewiſe a Dominican. It was printed at Milan in 1479. I 
believe it was as great a favourite as Egidius on Govern- 
MENT, for it was tranſlated into French by John Ferron, 
and 1 D a oak eee of Saint James du 
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All in folio. Thoſe of 1482, and 
1598, are in the Bodleian library. In All- 
Souls college library at Oxford, there is a 
manuſcript TaBuLAa IN Ecrvium DE 


Recimineg PRINCiPUM, by one Thomas 
Abyndon. MSS. G. 1. 


5 1 
1 In the firſt tome of Colle4io Monumen- 
torum weter. et recent. ineditorum. E. Cod. 


MS. in Biblioth. Obrecktina, The curious 


reader may ſee a full account of Koide 


de Reciminsg PrRINCiPUM in Morlier, 
EJſais de Litterature, tom. i. p. 198. ſeq. 


And of the Venetian edition in 1498, in 


Theophilus Sincerus De Libris Rariorib. 
tom. 1. p. 82. ſeq. 
K Cave, p. 755. edit. 1688. 4 08s 
1 MSS, Harl. 1275. I; 1 e: 


Haut- pag, 
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Haut-pag®, under the patronage of Jeanne dutcheſs of Bour- 
gogne, Caxtoh's patroneſs, about the year 1360, with the 
title of Lz JxU Des Echres moraliſe, or Le traite des Nobles 
et de gens du peuple ſelon le Jev Es Echgcs. This was after- 
wards tranſlated by Caxton, in 1474, who did not know- 
that the French was a tranſlation from the Latin, and called 
the GAME Or THE Cuhrss. It was alſo tranſlated into Ger- 
man, both proſe and verſe, by Conrade von Almenhuſen“. 
Bale abſurdly ſuppoſes that 'Occleve made a 1 and 
regular e of this work*. 

Occleve's poem was never printed. This is a Part of the 


Prologue. 


Ariſtotle, moſt famous philoſofre?, „ 
His epiſtles to Aliſaunder ſent; 
Whos ſentence is wel bet then golde in 2 4 5 


1374 


And more holſum, grounded i in trewe entent, 
Fore all that ever the Epiſtle ment 
Jo ſette us this worthi conqueroure, 
In rewle howe to ſuſteyne his honoure, _ 
The tender love, and the fervent good chere, 
"That the worthi clerke aye to this king bere, 
Thruſting ſore his welth durable to be, 
Unto his hert ſlah and ſate ſovere, 
That bi writing his counſel gaf he clere 


= Who alſo tranſlated the Gol px n 
Lrcenp of James de Voragine, and the P The learned doctor Gerard Langbaine, 


SpECULUM HisTORHALE of Vincent of author of the Lives of the Dramatick Poets, 
Beauvais. Vie de Petr. tom. iii. p. 548. ſpeaking of the Reciming PRINcIrun 
And Mem. Lit. xvii. 742. 746. 747. edit. by Occleve, ſays that it is collected out 
to. « of Ariſtotle, Alexander, and Ægidius 
n - Jacob. Qvetif. tom. 5 2 471. ii. on the ſame, and Jacobus de Caſſolis 
p. 81g. Tab tom. ii. Bibl. Vindob. (a fryar preacher) his book of cheſs, 
p. 84 9. One Simeon Ailward, an En- . viz. that part where he ſpeaks of the 
glikman, about the year 1456, wrote a ** king's draught, &c.“ Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
tin "poem De ZLudb 'Scaccorum, - Pitl. Langb. Cod. xv. pag. 102. 
APPEND. p. gog. Princip. Ludus ſcac- 4 See ſupr. p. 9. 11 
corum datur hic correctio morum.” 


Vol. II. e Unto 
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Unto his lord to hope him from miſchaunce, 
As witneſſeth his Boke of Governaunce > 577303 
Of which; and of Giles his RæOMERNR r 
Of prince's plotmele, think I to ctanſlete, Wers > © 
My dere mayſter, god his ſoul quite, | 
And fader Chaucer fayne would have me taught; 
But I was dule*, and learned lyte or naught. | 
Alas my worthie maiſter honorable, 
This londis verray treſour and richeſſe, | 
Deth by thy deth hathe harme irreparable 
Unto us done: his vengeable dureſſe 
Diſpoiled hath this lond of the ſweetneſſe 
Of rhetoryke, for unto Tullius 
Was never man ſo like amongeſt us. 
Alas! who was here ” in phyloſophy 
To Ariſtotle in owre tonge but thow ? 
The ſteppis of Virgile 1 in poeſie 
Thou ſuedeſt eke: men know well inowe 5 
That combre-world * that thou, my mayſter, ſlowe* ; 
Wold I ſlaine were! Deth was too haſtiſe 
To renne on thee, and reve thee of thy life: 
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Ll She might have tarried her vengeaunce awhile 

þ Io that ſome man had egal to thee be: : 
b Nay, let that be: ſhe knew well that this ifte 

| May never man forth bryng like unto thee, 

d. And her of offis nedis do mote ſhe; 

| | | God bade her fo, I truſt for all the beſt, - 


O mayſter, mayſter, god thy ſoule reſt! 


1 Ariſtotle's SECRETUM SECRETORUM, 


Egidius de ReGiMing PAINGIPUM- 
t Aquitt, Save. | 


He calls death the encumbrance of the 
ard. The: expreflion ſeems to be taken 
from Chaucer, where Troilus ſays of him- 


i u Pall; . ls, s re.” Tr. that maie of no- 
Xx Crane * . 1. Cre . O07. v. 279. 
5 Urr. * P. 307. v. 279 
2 Followedſt. bs Slew, | 
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In another part of the Prologue we have theſe pathetic 
lines, Which ſeem to flow warm from the heart, to the 
memory of the immortal Chaucer, who I believe was rather 
Occleve's model than his maſter, or 2 5 the patron and 
encourager of his ſtudies. 


But weleawaye, ſo is myne hertè Woo 
That the honour of Engliſh tonge is dede, 
Of which I wont was han counſel and rede! 
O mayſter dere, and fadir reverent, 
My mayſter Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 
O univerſal fadir in ſcience, 
Alas that thou thine excellent prudence 
In thy bed mortel migheſt not bequethe, 
What eyled © Deth ? Alas why would he ſle' the! 
O Deth that didiſt nought harm ſingulere 
In ſlaughtre of him, but all the lond it ſmertith: 
But natheleſſe yit haſtowe no powere 
His name to ſle. His hie vertue aſtertith 
Unſlayn from thee, which aye us lifely hertith 
With boke of his ornate enditing, 
That is to all this lond enlumyning *, 


Occleve ſeems to have written ſome of theſe verſes i 1mme- 
diately on Chaucer's death, and to have introduced them 
long afterwards into this Prologue. | 

It is in one of the royal manuſcripts of this poem in the 
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© Ailed. 
« Haſt "FOE BEE DES: 
e- MSS. Rawlinſ. 647. fol. This poem 


has at the end“ Explicit Egidius de Re- 


«« gimine Principum in MSS. Laud. K. 


78. Bibl. Bodl. See alſo ibid. MSS. Selden. 


Supr. 53. Digb. 185. MSS. Aſhmol. 40. 


| MSS. Reg. 17 P. vi. 1. 17 D. xvii. 
G 2 


Britiſh Muſeum that Occleve has left a cg of Chaucer *: 


MSS. Harl. 4826. 7. ind 4866. In ſome 
of theſe a ſort of dialogue is prefixed be- 
tween a father and a ſon. Occleve, 1 in the 
Prologue cited in the text, mentions 7a-— 
cobus ae Caſſolis [Caſulis] as one of his 
authors. 

# MSS. Reg. 17 D, Vi. I. 


according 


__ engraving by Vertue®. 
ſame drawing occurs in an Harleian manuſcript written about 
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according to which, Chaucer's, portraiture 125 ade on his 
3 


monument, in the chapel of Saint eſtminſter-, 
abbey, by the henefaction of Nicholas Brigham, the Jear 


15565, And from this drawing, in 1598, John peed pr 


cured the print of Chaucer prefixed to. Speght's edition. "of 
his works; which has been ſince copied in a moſt finiſhed 
Vet it muſt be remembered, that the 


Occleve's age, and in another of the Cottonian department *. 
Occleve himſelf mentions” this drawing in his CoxsoLATIO 
SERVIIIS. It exactly reſembles the curious picture on board 
of our venerable bard, preſerved in the Bodleian gallery at 
Oxford. I have a very old picture of Chaucer on board, 


much like Octleve's, formerly kept in Chaucer's houſe, a 


quadrangular ſtone-manſion, at Woodſtock in Qxfordſhire ; 

which ' commandet' a proſpect. of the ancient magnificent 
royal palace, and of many beautiful ſeenes in the adjacent 
park: and whoſe laſt remains, chiefly conſiſting of what was 


called Chaucer's bed- chamber, with an old carved oaken roof, 
evidently original, were demoliſhed about fifteen years ago. 


Among the ruins, they found an ancient gold coin of the 
city of Florence. Before the grand rebellion, there was in 
the windows of the church of Woodſtock, an eſcucheon in 
painted glaſs of the arms of ſir Payne Rouet, a knight, af 


Henault, whoſe daughter Chaucer married. 
Occleve, in this poem, and in others, often celebrates 


Humphrey duke of Gloceſter®; Who at the dawn of. ence 


b He was of Caverſham i in Oxfordſhire. 
Educated at Hart-Hall in Oxford, and 
ſtudied the lay. He died at, Weliminſter, 


I | 
T5 Uny' 8 edit. 1721. fol. | 
| + M58. Harl. 4856. The raving is 
at | 8 
k MSS. Cotton. Or RH. A. 18. : 
1 I thinka Fox Bix, antiently common 


A England. Chancer, rann Tan, | 


v. 2200. p. 1 col. 2 For that the 
6 1 ſo faire and rhe o_ 
Edward-the third, in 1344, alt dit rom 
a lower value to 65. and 84. The particu- 
lar piece I have mentioned ſeems about 


that value. | 
As he does John of Gaunt, 


Was 
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was a ſingular promoter of literature, and, however unqua- 
lified for political intrigues, the common patron. of the 
ſcholars of the times. A ſketch of his character in that 
view, is therefore too cloſely connected with our ſubject to be 
cenſured as an unneceſſary digreſſion. About the year 1440, 
he gave to the univerſity of Oxford a library containing ſix: 
hundred volumes, only one hundred and twenty of which 
were valued at more than one thouſand pounds. Theſe books 
are called Novi Tractatus, or New Treatiſes, in the univerſity- 
regiſter”, and ſaid to be admirandi apparatus. They were 
the moſt ſplendid and. coſtly copies that could be procured, 
finely: written on vellum, and elegantly embelliſhed with: 
miniatures and illuminations. Among the reſt was a tranſ- 
lation. into French of Ovid's Metamorphoſes . Only a: 
fingle ſpecimen of theſe. valuable volumes was ſuffered to 
remain: it is a beautiful manuſcript in folio of Valerius 
Maximus, enriched with the moſt elegant decorations, and 
written in Duke Humphrey's age, evidently with a deſign of 
being placed in this ſumptuous collection. All the reſt of 
the books, which, like this, being highly ornamented, look- 
ed like miſſals, and conveyed ideas of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
were deſtroyed or removed by the pious viſitors of the uni- 
verſity in the reign of Edward the ſixth, whoſe zeal was 
equalled. only by their 1 ignorance, or perhaps by their avarice. 
A great number of claſſics, in this grand work of reforma- 
tion, were condemned as antichriſtian . In the library of 

Oriel college at Oxford, we find. a- manuſcript Commentary on- 

Geneſis, written by John Capgrave, a monk of ſaint Auſtin's. 
monaſtery at Canterbury, a learned theologiſt of the four- 
teenth century. It is the author's autograph, and the work. 
is dedicated to H umphrey duke of Gloceſter. In the ſuperb 


2: F. fol. 52. 2:53 b. E piſt. 142. Some however had been before folen 
10 fol. 57. b. 60. a. Epi. 148. or mutilated. Leland, coll. iu. p. 58. 


? Leland.: eoll. iii. p. POE 177% edit. 1770. 


initial 
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initial letter of the dedicatory epiſtle is a curious illumina- 
tion of the author Capgrave, humbly preſenting his book to 
his patron the duke, who is ſeated, and covered with a ſort 
of hat. At the end is this entry, in the hand-writing of 
duke Humphrey. C' eft livre eft a moy Humfrey duc de Glou- 
© ceſtre du don de frere Jehan Capgrave, quy le me fiſt preſenter a 
* mon' manoyr de Penſherſt le jour .- .. de I an. MCCOXXXxv111 *.” 
This is one of the books which Humphrey gave to his new 
library at Oxford, deſtroyed or diſperſed by the active re- 
formers of the young Edward*. John Whethamſtede, a 
learned abbot of ſaint Alban's, and a lover of ſcholars,” but 

accuſed by his monks for neglecting their affairs, while he 
was too deeply engaged in ſtudious employments and in pro- 
curing tranſcripts of uſeful books, notwithſtanding his un- 
- wearied aſſiduity in beautifying and enriching their monaſ- 
tery ©, was in high favour with this munificent prince *. The 
duke was fond of vifiting this monaſtery, and employed 


46 


— 


\ | 


r Cod. MSS. 32. 5 | 

He gave alſo Capgrave sur ER Exo- 
DUM ET REcGuM LiBRos. Regiſtr. Univ. 
Oxon. F. fol. 67. b. we 

t Supr. vol. i. See Di1s8BRTAT. i. 
Signat. F. 2. We are told in this abbot's 
GesTa, that ſoon after his inſtallment he 
built a library for his abbey, a deſign which 
had long employed his contemplation, He 


covered it with lead; and expended on the 


bare walls, beſides deſks, glaſing, and em- 
battelling, or, to uſe the expreſſions of my 
_ Chronologer, educta vitriacione, creſtacione, 
poſitione deſcorum, upwards of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Apud Hearne's Or- 
TERBOURNE, vol. 1. Præfat. Append. p. 
cxxiii. ed. Oxon. 1732. He founded alſo 
a library for all the ſtudents of his monaſ- 
tery at Oxford. Ibid. p. cxiii. And to each 
of theſe ſtudents he allowed an annual pen- 
fion, at his own expence, of thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four-pence. Ibid. p. cxviii. See 
alſo p. cxxix. A grand tranſcript of the 
Poſtilla of Nicholas de Lyra on the bible 


was begun during his abbacy, and at his 


- command, with the moſt ſplendid ornaments: 


and hand-writing. The monk who records 
this important anecdote, lived ſoon after 
him, and ſpeaks of this great undertaking, 
then unfiniſhed, as if it was ſome magniti- 


cent public edifice. * God grant, ſays he, 


that this work in our days may receive a 
* happy conſummation !” Ibid. p. cxvi. 
u Among other things, he expended forty 
pounds in adorning the roof and walls of 
the virgin Mary's chapel with pictures. 
GesrT. ut ſupr. p. cx. He gave to the 


| Choir of the church an organ; than which, 


ſays my chronicler, there was not one to 


be found in any monaſtery in England, more 


beautiful in appearance, more pleaſing for 
its harmony, or more curious in its con- 
ſtruction, It coſt upwards of fifty pounds. 
Ibid. p. cxxviii. His new buildings were 
innumerable : and the Mas TER or TRI 
Worxs was of his inſtitution, with an am- 
ple ſalary. Ibid. p. cxiii. "Þ 
X Leland, Script, Brit. P · 437. | 


abbot 
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abbot, Whethamſtede to collect valuable books for him. 
Some of Whethamſtede's tracts, manuſcript copies of which 
| often occur in our libraries, are dedicated to the duke* : 
who preſented many of them, particularly a fine copy of 
Whethamſtede's  GRANARIUM *, an immenſe work, which 
Leland calls ingen, volumen, to the new library *. The copy 
| of Valerius Maximus, which I mentioned before, has a 
curious table or index made by Whethamſtede*, Many 
other abbots paid their court to the duke by ſending him 
preſents of books, whoſe margins were adorned with the 
moſt exquiſite paintings. Gilbert Kymer, phyſician to 
king Henry the ſixth, among other eccleſiaſtie promotions, 
dean of Saliſbury, and chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford , inſcribed to duke Humphrey his famous. medical ſyſtem 
Diaetarium de ſanitatis cuſtodia, in the year 1424. I do not 
mean to anticipate when I remark, that Lydgate, a poet 
mentioned hereafter, tranſlated Boccacio's book de Casisus 
VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM at the recommendation and command, 

and under the protection and ſuperintendence, of duke Hum- 
phrey : whoſe condeſcenſion in converſing with learned eccle- 
 Haſtics, and diligence in ſtudy, the tranſlator diſplays at large, 

and in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of panegyric. He compares 
the duke to Julius Ceſar, who amidſt the weightieſt cares of 
ſtate, was not. aſhamed to enter the rhetorical ſchool of 


* Leland, ibid. 442. 432. 
Hollinſh. Chron. f. 488. b. And f. 1234. 
1235. 1080. 868. 662, Weever Fun. . 
Mon. p. 562. 574. Whethamſtede erect- 


See alſo 2 Regiſtr. Univ. Oxon. F f. 68. 
v e ubi modo infr. 
c M88. Bodl. NE. vii. ii. 
4 Multos codices, pulcherrime pretos,. 


The Duke 


ed in his life-time the beautiful tabernacle 
or ſhrine of ſtone, now remainin g. over 


the tomb of duke Humphrey in ſaint Al- 


ban's abbey church. Hearne's Or T ERB. 
ut ſupr. P. cxxi. eq. See alſo ibid. p- 
exix. xvi. 


„ Whethamſtede, De wiris illuftribus, 
Brit. Muf. MSS. Cotton. TI SER. D. vi. 


i. Or R. B. iv. And i Pref. Pet. 
n P. zix. ſeq, . 


ab abbatibus dono accepit..” 
wrote in the frontiſpieces of his books, 
Moux BIEN. MoxDaix. Leland, Coll. 
111, * 58. edit. ut ſupr. 

© By the recommendatory letters of duke 
Humphrey. Regiſtr. Univ. Oxon. F. fol. 


75. Epiſt. 180. 


f See Hearne's Append. ad Libr. Nigr. 
Scaccar. P. 550. Aae p. 5 


Cicero. 
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Cicero at Rome. Nor was his patronage confined only to 


Engliſh ſcholars. His favour was ſolicited by the moſt cele- 
brated writers of France and Italy, many of whom he boun- 


tifully rewarded*, Leonard Aretine, one of the firſt re- 


ſtorers of the Greek tongue in Italy, which he learned of 
Emanuel Chryſoloras, and of polite literature in general, 
dedicates to this univerſal patron his elegant Latin tranſlation 
of Ariſtotle's PoL1TIcs. The copy preſented” to the duke by 


the tranſlator, moſt elegantly illuminated, is now in the 


Bodleian library at Oxford.. To the ſame noble encourager 
of learning, Petrus Candidus, the friend of Laurentius 
Valla, and ſecretary to the great Coſmo duke of Milan, in- 


ſcribed by the advice of the archbiſhop of Milan, a Latin 
verſion of Plato's ReevsLic*. An illuminated manuſcript 


of this tranſlation is in the Britiſh muſeum, perhaps the copy 
preſented, with two epiſtles prefixed, from the duke to Petrus 
Candidus . Petrus de Monte, another learned Italian, of 
Venice, in the dedication of his treatiſe ps VikTuTuM ET 
VITIORUM DIFFERENTIA to the duke of Gloceſter, mentions 


© 8 POL. Sign. A. 11. A. A. edit. Way terra dom. Joh. Lydgate miſſa ad ducem 

Land, ut ſupr. He adds, | a : : Gloceſtrie in tempore tranſlationis Bocbhaſſi, 
: | , 24 * 93 oy » 

And hath joye with clarkes to commune, pro oportunitate pecunie.”” MSS. ibid. 5. 

And no. t is more expert in langage, 3 e dar agg 95 "TW" * og 
Stable in ſtady.— ; 1 Leland, Script. ab 2. 


His courage never dothe appall i See MSS. Bodl. D. i. 8. 10. And Le- 


Jo ſtudy in bokes of antiquitie.— 
He ſtudieth ever to have intelligence, 
Readyng of bokes.— 

And with ſupport of his magniſicence, 
Under the wings of his protection, — 

1 ſhall proceed in this tranſlation. 
Lowiy k 
My rude langage to my lordes grace. 


See alſo fol: xxxviii, b. col. 2. Lydgate 


has an epitaph on the duke, MSS. Aſhmol. 


9. 2. MSS. Harl. 225 f. 6. fol. 7. There 
ds a curious letter of Lydgate, in which he 


ſends for a ſupply of money to the duke, 


while he was tranſlating BochAs. Lit- 


ubmittyng, every houre and ſpace, 
. ceſtriæ 


land, Script. Þ. c ð 

E Leland, Script. p. 442. And Muſ. 

Aſhmol. 789. f. 54. 56. Where are alſo 

two of the duke's epiſtles to Petrus Candidus. 
P. Candidi Decembris, Duci Mediolani 


a ſecretis, Tranſlatio Pot 1T12: Platonis, — 


ad Humfredum Glouceſtrie Ducem, &c. 
Cui prefiguntur duz Epiſtolæ Ducis Glo- 
ad P. Candidum. Moſt elegantly 


written. Membran. ad fin. . Ceſt livre eit 
„ a moy Humfrey Duc de Gloceſtre du don 


P. Candidps ſecretarie du due de Mylan. 


Nu m. 68 58. [See MSS. Harl. — l. 
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the latter's ardent attachment to books of all kinds, and 
the ſingular avidity with which he purſued every-ſpecies of 
literature ®. A tract, entitled CompaRATIo STUDIORUM ET 
REI MILITAR1s, written by Lapus de Caſtellione, a Florentine 
civilian, and a great tranſlator into Latin of the Greek 
claſſics, is alſo inſcribed to the duke, at the deſire of Zeno 
archbiſhop of Bayeux. I muſt not forget, that our illuſtrious 
duke invited into England the learned Italian, Tito Livio of 
Foro- Juli, whom he naturaliſed, and conſtituted his poet 
and orator". Humphrey alſo retained learned foreigners in 
his ſervice, for the purpoſe of tranſcribing, and of tranſlat- 
ing from Greek into Latin. One of theſe was Antonio de 
- Beccaria, a Veroneſe, a tranſlator into Latin proſe of the 
Greek poem of Dionyſius Afer pz SiTU ORBIS“: whom 
the duke employed to tranſlate into Latin fix tracts of Atha- 
naſius. This tranſlation, inſcribed to the duke, is now 
among the royal manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum, and at 
the end, in his own hand-writing, is the following inſertion : 
« C'eſt livre eft a moi Homphrey Duc le Glouceſtre : le quel 
« je fis tranſlater de Grec en Latin par un de mes ſecretaires 
« Antoyne de Beccara, nè de Verone *.” | 
An aſtronomical tract, entitled by Leland TazuLz Dirtc- 
TIONUM, 18 falſely ſuppoſed to have been written by duke 
Humphrey *. But it was compiled at the duke's inſtance, and 
according to tables which himſelf had conſtructed, called by 
the anonymous author in his preface, Tabulas illuſtriqſimi principis 
et nobilllſimi domini mei Humfredi, &c*. In the library of Gre- 
ſham college, — there is a ſcheme of calculations in 


m M88. Nowic. Mox E. 257. Bibl. publ. nique des Roys de France Juſques a la 
Cantabrig. & mort de S. Loys, Pan. 1270.” At the 
n Author of the Vita Henrici quinti, print- end is written with the duke of Glouceſter's 
ed by Hearne, Oxon. 1716. And of other hand, C eſt livre eſt a moy Homfrey duc 


pieces. See Hollinſh. iii. 585. 4 de Glouceſtre du don des executeurs le 
o Printed at Venice 1477. Ibid. 1498. Sr de Faunhore.” 16 G. vi. 
Pariſ. 1501. Baſil. 15 34. 4to. 1 See Hollingſh. Chron. ſub. ann. 61. 


Þ MSS. Reg. 5 F. 4to. ii. In the ſame f. 662. col. 2. 
library is a fine folio manuſcript of Chro-; M88. More, 820. 


Vol. II. wee a aſtronomy, 


nobles of his kingdom muſt have occaſionally” 
ward the black prince made an expedition into Spain. John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and his brother the duke of 
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aſtronomy, wbich bear his name Aſtronomy was then a 
favourite ſcience: nor is to be doubted, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the politer branches of knowledge, 


which now began to acquire eſtimation, and which his Hberal 
and judicious attention greatly contributed to reſtore. 

I cloſe this ſection with an apology for Chaucer, Gower, 
and Occleve ; who are ſuppoſed, by the ſeverer etymologiſts, 
to have corrupted the purity of the Engliſh language, by 
affecting to introduce ſo many foreign words and phraſes. 
But if we attend only to the allies of the times, we ſhall 
find theſe poets, as alſo ſome of their ſucceſſors, much leſs 
blameable in this reſpect, than the critics imagine. Our 
wars with France, which began in the reign of Edward the 
third, were of long continuance. 'The principal nobility of 
England, at this period, reſided in France, with their fami- 
lies, for many years. John king of France kept his court 


in England; to which, excluſive of theſe French lords whe | 


were his fellow-priſoners, or neceflary attendants, the chief 
reſorted. Ed- 


York, were matched with the daughters of Don Pedro king 
of Caſtile. All theſe circumſtances muſt have concurred to 
produce a perceptible change in the language of the court. 
It is rational therefore, and it is equitable to ſuppoſe, that 
inſtead of coining new words, they only complied with the 


common and faſhionable modes of fpeech. Would Chaucer's 


poems have been the delight of thoſe courts in which he 
lived, had they been filled with unintelligible pedantries ? 
The cotemporaries of theſe poets never. complained of their 
obſcurity. But whether defenſible on theſe principles or not, 


they much improved the vernacular ſtyle by the uſe of this 


exotic phraſeology. It was thus that our primitive diction 
was enlarged and enriched. The Engliſh language owes its 


copiouſneſs, elegance, and harmony, to theſe innovations. 
+ MSS, Greſh. 66. See MSS, Aſhmol. 856. SEC T. 
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FECT III. 


Conſider Chaucer as a genial day in an Engliſh ſpring. A 
brilliant ſun enlivens the face of nature with an unuſual 
luſtre: the ſudden appearance of cloudleſs ſkies, and the 
unexpected warmth of a tepid atmoſphere, after the gloom 
and the inclemencies of a tedious winter, fill our hearts with 
the viſionary proſpect of a ſpeedy ſummer : and we fondly 
anticipate a long continuance of gentle gales and vernal 
ſerenity, But winter returns with redoubled horrors : the 
clouds condenſe more formidably than before; and thoſe 
tender buds, and early bloſſoms, which were called forth by 
the tranſient gleam of a temporary ſun-ſhine, are nipped by 
froſts, and torn by tempeſts. 

Moſt of the poets that immediately eee Chaucer, 
ſeem rather relapſing into barbariſm, than availing them- 
ſelves of thoſe ſtriking ornaments which his judgment and 
imagination had diſcloſed. They appear to have been in- 
ſenſible to his vigour of verſification, and his flights of 
fancy. It was not indeed likely that a poet ſhould ſoon ariſe 
equal to Chaucer : and it muſt be remembered, that the na- 
tional diſtractions which enſued, had no ſmall ſhare in ob- 
ſtructing the exerciſe of thoſe ſtudies which delight in peace 
and repoſe, His ſucceſſors, however, approach him in no 
degree of proportion. Among theſe, John Lydgate 1s the 
Poet who follows him at the ſhorteſt interval. 

I have placed Lydgate in the reign of Henry the ſixth, 
and he ſeems to have arrived at his higheſt point of emi- 
nence about the year 1430*. Many of his poems, however, 


t In a copy of Lydgate' o Chronicle of Eu- his Quene and Modir axe remembered. MSS, 
glic> Kings, there is a ſtanza of Edward the Harl. ibid. 9. fol. 10. But theſe pieces 
fourth, MSS. Harl. 2251. 3. In his poem could not w | be written by Lydgate. For 
Ab inimicis nefiris, &c. Edward the * he was . a * 1389. Dea- 
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appeared before. He was a monk of the Benedictine abbey 
of Bury in Suffolk, and an uncommon ornament of his pro- 


feſſion. Yet his genius was ſo lively, and his accompliſh- 


ments ſo numerous, that I ſuſpe& the holy father faint 
Benedict would hardly have acknowledged him for a genuine 


diſciple. After a ſhort education at Oxford, he travelled 


into France and Italy *; and returned a complete maſter of 
the language and the literature of both countries. He 


_ chiefly ſtudied the Italian and F rench poets, particularly 


Dante, Boccacio, and Alain Chartier; and became ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a proficient in polite learning, that he opened a 


| ſchool in his monaſtery, for teaching the ſons of the nobility 


the arts of verſification, and the elegancies of compoſition. 


Yet although philology was his object, he was not unfamiliar 


with the faſhionable philoſophy : he was not only a poet 
and a rhetorician, but a geometrician, an aſtronomer, a the- 
ologiſt, and a diſputant. On the whole I am of opinion, 
that Lydgate made conſiderable additions to thoſe amplifica- 
tions of our language, in which Chaucer, Gower, and Oc- 
cleve led the way: and that he is the firſt of our writers 
whoſe ſtyle is cloathed with that perſpicuity, in which the 


Engliſh phr aſeology appears at this day to an Engliſh reader. 


To enumerate Lydgate's pieces, would be to write the 
catalogue of a little library. No poet ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
a greater verſatility of talents. He moves with equal eaſe 


in every mode of compoſition. His hymns, and his ballads, 


have the ſame degree of merit: and whether his ſubject be 
the life of a hermit or a hero, of ſaint Auſtin or Guy earl of 
Warwick, ludicrous or * religious or romantic, a 


con, 1393. And prieſt, 1397. lord Warwick, who died in 1446. MSS.. 


Re 
Gul. Cratfield, abbatis de Bury, MSS. gur Harl. ibid. 120. fol. 255. 
T1BER, B. ix. fol. 1. 35. 52. Edward See one of his DiTTiEs, MSS. Harl. 


came to the crown, 1461. Pitts ſays, that 2255. 41. fol. 148. 


our author died, 1482. Lydgate, in his have been offte in dyvers londys, Kc. 
PHILOMELA, mentions the death of PROPS. 
k | | hiſtory 
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hiſtory or an allegory, he writes with facility. His tranſi- 
tions were rapid from works of the moſt ſerious and la- 
borious kind to ſallies of levity and pieces of popular enter- 
tainment. His muſe was of univerſal acceſs; and he was 
not only the poet of his monaſtery, but of the world 
in general. If a diſguiſing was ingended by the company 
of goldſmiths, a maſk before his majeſty at Eltham, a may- 
game for the ſheriffs and aldermen of London, a mumming 
before the lord mayor, a proceſſion of pageants from the 
creation for the feſtival of Corpus Chriſti, or a carol for the 
coronation, Lydgate was conſulted and gave the poetry *. 

About the year 1430, Whethamſtede the learned and liberal 
abbot of ſaint Albans, being deſirous of familiariſing the 
hiſtory of his patron ſaint to the monks of his convent, em- 
ployed Lydgate, as it ſhould ſeem, then a monk of Bury, to 
tranſlate the Latin legend of his life in Engliſh rhymes. 
The chronicler who records a part of this anecdote ſeems to 
conſider Lydgate's tranſlation, as a matter of mere manual 
mechaniſm; for he adds, that Whethamitede paid for the 
tranſlation, the writing, and illuminations, one hundred 
ſhillings. It was placed before the altar of the ſaint, 
which Whethamſtede afterwards adorned with much mag- 
nificence, in the abbey church“. 

Our author's ſtanzas, called the DANCE OH DEATH, which 
he tranſlated from the French, at the requeſt of the chapter 
of ſaint Paul's, to be inſcribed under the repreſentation of 
Darn leading all ranks of men about the cloiſter of their 


* See a variety of his pieces of this kind, 
MSS. Aſhmol. 59. ii. Stowe ſays, that 
at the reception of Margaret queen of 
Henry ſixth, ſeveral pageaunts, the verſes 
by Lydgate, were ſhewn at Paul's gate, in 
1445. Hiſt. p. 385. See alſo MSS. Harl. 
2251. 118. fol. 250. b. The CovęEN TRX 
PI Ax for Corpus Chriſti day, in the Cotton 
library, was very probably written by our 
author. VESPAS. D. viii. fol. 


Gksr. Joh. Whethamſt, ut ſupr. p. 


cxvi. cxxvii. cxxiv. 


It is added, that 
Whethamſtede expended on the binding, 
and other exterior ornaments of the manu- 
ſcript, upwards of three pounds. Bale 
and Pitts ſay, that Whethamſtede himſelf 
made the tranſlation. p. 584. 630. It is 
in Trinity college at Oxford, MSS. 10. 
And in Lincoln cathedral, MSS. I. 57. 
Among Lydgate's works is recited, Vita 
S. Albani Martyris ad Jon. FRUMEN- 
TARIUM [Whethamſtede] ab atem. 


church 
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church in a curious ſeries of paintings, are well known. 
But their hiſtory has not, I believe, yet appeared. Theſe 
verſes, founded on a ſort of ſpiritual maſquerade, anciently 
celebrated in churches *, were originally written by one Ma- 
caber in German rhymes, and were tranſlated into Latin 
about the year 1460, by one who calls himſelf Petrus Deſrey 
Orator. This Latin tranſlation was publiſhed by Goldaſtus, 
at the end of the SpEcUuLUM 0OMNIUM STATUUM TOTIUS ORBIS 
TERRARUM compiled by Rodericus Zamorenſis, and printed 
at Hanau in the year 1613. But a French tranſlation was 


made much earlier than the Latin, and written about the 


walls of ſaint Innocents cloiſter at Paris; from which Lyd- 
gate formed his Engliſh verſion *. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum is a moſt ſplendid and elegant 
manuſcript on vellum, undoubtedly a preſent to king Henry 
the ſixth *, It contains a ſet of Lydgate's poems, in honour 


of faint Edmund the patron of his monaſtery at Bury, Be- 


ſides the decoration of illuminated initials, and one hundred 


and twenty pictures of various ſizes, repreſenting the inci- 
dents related in the poetry, executed with the moſt delicate 


pencil, and exhibiting the habits, weapons, architecture, 


* See ſupr. vol. i. p. 210. Notes, bu. Weſtphalia, fo early as 1383. At Lubec, 


A Daxcs or DAT ſeems to be al- 
luded to ſo early as in Pierce Plowman's 


Vrs10Nns, written about 1350, 
Drark came driving after and al to duſt paſhed 
KyNcs, and KAISARS, KNIGHTS, and PoPes. 
d In 4to. 
© See the Dauncet or Macaspreg, 
MSS. Harl. 116. 9. fol. 129. And O- 
SERVATIONS on the Fairy QUEEN, vol. 
2 14 vs” The DAN cR or e 
fal to have been invented b 
Hol in, 125 114. from this, though 
founded in the ſame idea. It was 
by Holbein in the Auguſtine mon 
Baſil, 1543. But it appeared much ear 2 


In the chronicle of Hartmannus Schede. 


lius, Norimb, 1493. fol. In the Quotidian 
Offices of the church, Paris, DON 9 


And, in public buildings, at 


in the portico of ſaint Mary's church, 1463. 
At Dreſden, in the 2 5 ce, 1534. 
At Annaberg, 1525. ipſic, &c. 
Paul Chriſtian Hilſcher Te, written a very 
learned and entertaining German book on 
this ſubject, printed at Dreſden, 170g. 
8vo. Engravings of Holbein's pictures at 
Baſil were publiſhed, curante Matthæo 
Meriano, at Francfort a and 1725, 
4to. The German verſes there aſcribed, 
appeared in Latin elegiacs, in Caſpar 
Laudifman's DECENNALIA UUHAN A Ph. 
REGRINATIONIS, A. D. 1584. I have not 
mentioned in my Obſervations on Spenſer, 
that Georgius Emylius publiſhed. this 
Dancs at Lyons, LL. One you * 
Holbein's painting at Next, 
at the BER lace, 1547- _—_— 
4 MS$, Harl. 2278. 4to. 
utenſils, 
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utenſils, and many other curious particulars, belonging to 
the age of the ingemous illuminator, there are two exquiſite 
portraits of the king, one of William Curteis abbot of Bury, 
and one of the poet Lydgate kneeling at faint Edmund's 
 fhrine*. In one of the king's pictures, he is repreſented on 
his throne, crowned, and receiving this volume from the 
abbot kneeling: in another he appears as a child proſtrate 
on a carpet at faint Edmund's ſhrine, which is richly de- 
lineated, yet without any idea of perſpective or proportion. 
The figures of a great number of monks, and attendants, 
are introduced. Among the reſt, two noblemen, perhaps the 
king's uncles, with bonnets, or caps, of an uncommon ſhape. 
It appears that our prous monarch kept his Chriſtmas at this 
magnificent monaſtery, and that he remained here, in a ſtate 
of ſecluſion from the world, and of an exemption from 
public cares, till the following Eaſter: and that at his depar- 
ture he was created a brother of the chapter. It is highly 
probable, that this ſumptuous book, the poetry of which 
was undertaken by Lydgate at the command of abbot Cur- 
teis , was previouſly prepared, and preſented to his majeſty 
during the T0908 viſit, or On ſoon afterwards, he ab- 


mund, whom the poet calls the © precious harbor er 
martirs alle“.“ In fome of the prefatory pictures, ther: :5 


There is an antient drawing, probabl 
coeval, of Lydgate ee his —— 
called the PLR IN to the earl of Saliſbury, 
MSS. Harl. 4826. 1. It was written 1426. 
Another of theſe drawings will be men- 
tioned below. 
f Fol. 6. 


2 Curteis was i of Bury Pei the 


| years 1429, and 1445. It appears that 
Lydgate was alſo commanded, ** Late 


charchyd in myn oold days,” to make an 


Engliſh metrical. tranſlation of De Prafun- 
dis, &c. To be hung againſt the walls of 
the abbey church. MSS. Harl. 22555 11. 
fol. See the laſt ftanza. 

The poet's Prayer to ſaint Edmund for 


his allitance i in compiliny his LIFE, fol. 9. 


The hiſtory begins thus, fol. 10. b. 


In Saxonie whilom ther was a +: 

Callid Alkmond of excellent nobl 
It ſeems to be taken from John of Tin- 
mouth's SancT1LoGiUM, who flouriſhed 
about the year 1360. At the end, con- 
nected with ſaint Edmund's legend, and a 
part of the work, is the life of ſaint Fre- 
mund. fal. 69. b. But Lydgate has made 


many additions. It begins thus, 


Who han remembre the myracles merueilous 
Which Criſt Jheſu liſt for his ſeyntes ſhewe.. 


Compare MS$. Harl. 372. 1. 2. fol. 1. 
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deſcription and a delineation of two banners, pretended to 
belong to ſaint Edmund. One of theſe is moſt brilliantly 
diſplayed, and charged with Adam and Eve, the ſerpent with 
a human ſhape to the middle, the tree of life, the holy 
lamb, and a variety of ſymbolical ornaments. This banner 
our bard feigns to have been borne by his ſaint, who was a 
king of the eaſt Angles, againſt the Danes : and he prophe- 


ſies, that king Henry, with this enſign, would always return 


victorious *. The other banner, given alſo to ſaint Edmund, 
appears to be painted with the arms of our poct's e. 
and its blazoning is thus deſcribed. 


The' other ſtandard, ffeld ſable, off colour ynde', 
In which of gold been notable crownys thre, 

The firſt tokne : in cronycle men may fynde, 
Grauntyd to hym for royal dignyte : 

And the ſecond for his virgynyte : 

For martyrdam the thridde, in his ſuffring. 


To theſe annexyd feyth, hope, and charyte, 

In tokne he was martyr, mayd, and kyng. 

Theſe three crownys kynge Edmund bar certeyn, 
Whan he was ſent by grace of goddis hand, 

At Geyneſburuhe for to n kyng . 


A ſort of office, or ſervice to aint Edmund, conſiſting of 
an antiphone, verſicle, reſponſe, and collect, is introduced 


with theſe verſes. 


To all men preſent, or in abſence, 
Whiche fo ſeynt Edmund have devocion 
With hool herte and dewe reverence, _ 
Seyn * this antephne and this oriſon ; 


* 
- 


i Fol. 2. 4 Fol. 2. Blue. * See fol, 103. b. f. 104. 2 Sing. 
5 Two 
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Two hundred days is grauntid of pardoun, 

Writ and regiſtred afforn his holy ſhryne, | 
Which for our feyth ſuffrede paſſioun, a 
Blyſſyd Edmund, kyng, martyr, and virgyne. 


This is our poet's Jenvoye. 


Go littel book, be ferfull, quaak for drede, 
For to apparo in ſo hyhe N Wot. 


L.ydgate' 8 poem called the Lyrk or oUR Lavy, printed by 
Caxton”, is opened with theſe harmonious and elegant lines, 
which do not ſeem to be deſtitute of that eloquence which 
T the author wiſhes to ſhare with Tully, Petrarch, and. 
=_ Chaucer a. He compares the holy Virgin to a ſtar. 


O thoughtfull herte, plonged in diſtreſſe 

With ſlombre of ſlouth, this long wynter's night! 
Out of the ſlepe of mortal hevineſſe 

Awake anon, and loke upon the light 

Of thilke terre, that with her bemys bright, 

And with the ſhynynge of her ſtremes merys, 

Is wont to glad all our hemiſperie ' !— 


This ſterre in beautie paſſith n 
Bothe of ſhynynge, and eke of ſtremes clere, 
Bootes, and Arctur, and alſo Iades, 
And Eſperus, whan that it doth appere: 
For this 1 is Spica, with her brighte ſpere *, 


* Fol. 118. b. | bleſſed lady, &c.“ Without date. fol. Af 
P © This book was compyled byDax'Jokn terwards by Robert Redman, 1531. 4to.. 
Lydgate monke of Burye, at the excitation. See MSS. Harl. 629. fol. membran. 
and ſtyrrynge of the noble and viftorious Cap. xxxiii. xxxiv. 
prynce, Harry the fyfthe, in the honowre, r Hemiſphere. 
glory and reverance of the byrthe of c our moſt * Sphere. 


LE . That 
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That towarde evyn, at midnyght, and at morowe, 
Downe from hevyn adawith * al our forowe.— 


And dryeth up the bytter terys wete 
Of Aurora, after the morowe graye, 
That ſhe in wepying dothe on floures flete *, 
In luſty Aprill, and in fresſhe Maye : ; 

And cauſeth Phebus, the bryght ſomers daye, 
Wyth his wayne gold-yborned”, bryght and fayre, 
To' enchaſe the myſtes of our cloudy ayre. 


Now fayrs ſterre, 0 ſterre of ſterrys all! 
Whoſe lyght to ſe the angels do delyte, 
So let the gold-dewe of thy grace yfall 


Into my breſte, lyke ſcalys fayre and whyte, 
Me to enſpire — D—— 


Lydgate's manner is naturally verboſe and diffuſe. This 
circumſtance contributed in no ſmall degree to give a clearneſs 
and a fluency to his phraſeology. For the ſame reaſon he is 
often tedious and languid. His chief excellence is in de- 
ſcription, eſpecially where the ſubject admits a Bqwery 
diction. He 1s ſeldom pathetic, or animated. 

In another part of this poem, where he collects arguments 


to convince unbelievers that Chriſt might be born of a pure 
virgin, he thus ſpeaks of God's omnipotence. 


And he that made the high and criſtal heven, 
The firmament, and alſo every ſphere, 

The golden ax-tre ”,. and the ſterres ſeven, 
Citherea, ſo luſty for to' * 


t Aﬀright. Remove. TORIALE, the name Maria is is ful fare 

u Float, Drop. igraven on a red roſe, in lettris of BouRniD 

w Burnifped with gold. So in Lydgate's gold. MSS. Harl. 2251. 39, fol. 71. b. 
Legend on Dan Joos a monk, taken from x Prologue. 
Vincentius Belovacends's Speculum His- I Of the ſun. 


And 
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And redde Marſe *, with his ſternè here; 
Myght he not eke only for our ſake 
Wythyn a mayde of man his * kynde take ? 


For he that doth the tender braunches ſprynge, 
And the freſshe flouris in the gretè mede, 
That were in wynter dede and eke droupynge, 
Of bawme all yvoyd and leſtyhede ; 
Myght he not make his grayne to growe and ſede, 
Within her breſt, that was both mayd and wyfe, 
Whereof is made the ſothfaſt breade of lyfe *? 


We are ſurpriſed to find verſes of ſo modern a caſt as the 
following at ſuch an early period; which in this ſagacious 
age we ſhould judge to be a forgery, was not their genuine- 
neſs authenticated, - and their antiquity confirmed, by the 


venerable types of Caxton, and a multitude of unqueſtion- 5 


able manuſcripts. 


Like as the dewe diſcendeth on the roſe 
With ſylver drops Ä 9 


Our Saviour's cruciſixion 18 expreſſed by this remarkable 
metaphor. 


Whan he of purple did his baner ſprede 
On Catvarye abroad upon the rode, 
To ſave mankynde*. , — — — 


Our author, in the courſe of his panegyric on the Virgin 
Mary, affirms, that ſhe exceeded Heſter in meekneſs, and Judith 


in wiſdom; and in beauty, Helen, Polyxena, Lucretia, Dido, 


2 Mars. c 68 xx. 
Nature. © Cap. xix. 
True. „„ * Cap. ix. 


I 2 | Bathſheba, 


% 
Sy w 
SS 
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Bathſheba, and Rachel. It is amazing, that in an age of 
the moſt ſuperſtitious devotion ſo little diſcrimination ſhould 
have been made between ſacred and profane characters and 
incidents. But the common ſenſe of mankind had not yet 
attained a juſt eſtimate of things. Lydgate, in another 
piece, has verſified the rubrics of the miſſal, which he ap- 
plies to the god Cupid: and declares, with how much de- 


light he frequently meditated on the holy legend of thoſe 
conſtant martyrs, who were not afraid to ſuffer death for 


the faith of that omnipotent divinity *. There are inſtances, 


in which religion was even made the inſtrument of love. 
Arnaud Daniel, a celebrated troubadour of the thirteenth. 
century, in a fit of amorous deſpair, promiſes to found a 


multitude of annual maſſes, and to dedicate perpetual tapers 
to the ſhrines of ſaints, for the important purpoſe of 
obtaining the affections of an obdurate miſtreſs. 


f Cap. iv. In a LIE of the Virgin in Alle the tale of this leſſone 
the Britiſh muſeum, I find theſe eaſy lyrics Is of her Aſſumptione. — 
introduced, MSS. Harl. 2382. 2. 3. fol. Mary moder, welle thee be 
75. fol. 86. b. Though I am not certain Mary mayden, thenk on me! 
that they properly belong to this work. Mayden and moder was never none, 
| Togader, lady, ſave thee allone. 
A mery tale I telle yow may But theſe lines will be conſidered agaim 
Of ſeynt Marie that ſwete may: s MSS. Fairfax, xvi. Bibl. Bodl, 
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C Dor Lydgate's principal poems are the Fall or PRINCES, 
1 the Six or THEBES, and the DESTRUCTION oF TROY. 
7 a Of all theſe I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly. 1 

L About the year 1360, Boccacio wrote a Latin hiſtory in 


ten books, entitled DR Cas1Bus VIRORU ET FEMINARUM 
ILLUSTRIUM. Like other chronicles of the times, it com- 
mences with Adam, and is brought down to the author's 
age. Its laſt grand event is John king of France taken pri- 
ſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Poitiers, in the year 
1359. This book of Boccacio was ſoon afterwards tran- 
ſlated into French, by one of whom little more ſeems to be 
known, than that he was named Laurence; yet ſo para- 
phraſtically, and with ſo many conſiderable additions, as 
almoſt to be rendered a new work. Laurence's French 


'® Printed at Auſbourg. And at Paris, his tranſlation into French, to amende, com 
1544. fol. It is amazing, that Voſſius rec, and declare, and not to ſpare thinges 
ſhould not know the number of books of touched ſportly. Ibid. col. 2. Afterwards 
which this work conſiſted, and that it was he calls him this noble tranſlatour. Ibid. b. 
ever printed. De Hiſt. Lat. lib. iii. cap. ii. col. 1. In another place, where a panegy- 
It was tranſlated into Italian by Betuſſi, in ric on France is introduced, he ſays that 
Firenza, 1566. 8vo. 2 volum. this paſſage is not Boccacio's, but added, 


d In Lydgate's PROLOGUE, B. i. fol. i. 5 | : 
1 OE LES y one LaurRENCE, which was tran/latour 
a col, 1. edit. 8 infr 3 Of this proceſſe, to commende France; 
He that ſumtime did his diligence Jo prayſe that lande was all his ↄlea ſauncx. 
| The boke of Bochas in French to tranſlate B. ix. ch. 28. fol. 31. a. col. 1. edit ut infr. 


Out of Latin, he called OY nen Our author, in the Prologue above- cited, 

He ſays that Laurence (in his Prologue) de- ſeems to ſpeak as if there had been a pre- 
clares, that he avails himſelf of the privi- vious tranflation of Boccacio's book into 

lege of ſkillful artificers; who may chaunge French. Ut ſupr. a. col. 1. 

and turne, by good diſcret ion, ſhapes and 11 Coe Bl. 1 

; forms, and newly them dewviſe, make and Tbonch, * om him envy ep ude 
a unmaie, &c, And that old authors may ough 7oforne him tramſſated was this book. 
be rendered more agreeable, by bein But I ſuſpe& he only means, that Boccacio's 
cloathed in new ornaments of n. original work was nothing more than a 


improved with new inventions. Ibid. a. col. 1. collection or compilation from more an- 
He adds, that it was Laurence's deſign, in cient authors. | 


— 


tranſlation, 


— 


„ eren 0f 


tranſlation, of which there is a copy in the Britiſh Muſeum”, 
and which was printed at Lyons in the year 1483 *, is the 
original of Lydgate's poem. This Laurence or Laurent, 
ſometimes called Laurent de Premierfait, a village in the 
dioceſe of Troies, was an eccleſiaſtic, and a famous tran- 
flator. He alſo tranſlated into French Boccacio's DRCAME- 
RON, at the requeſt of Jane queen of Navarre : Cicero pt 


it AmiciTia and DE SENECTUTE ; and Ariſtotle's Oeconomics, 
139 . dedicated to Louis de Bourbon, the king's uncle. Theſe 


verſions appeared in the year 1414 and 14165. Caxton's 
TuLLius of OLD Ace, or DR SENECTUTSE, printed in 1481, 
is tranſlated from Laurence's French verſion. Caxton, in 
the poſtſcript, calls him Laurence de primo facto. . 

Lydgate's poem conſiſts of nine books, and is thus en- 
titled in the earlieſt edition. The TRAOGEDIESs gathered 
« by Jhon Bocnas of all ſuch princes as fell from theyr 
« eſtates throughe the mutability of fortune ſince the cre- 
« acion of Apa until his time, &c. Tranſlated into 
« Engliſh by John Lidgate monke of Burye'.” The beſt 
and moſt authentic manuſcript of this piece is in the 
Britiſh Muſeum ; probably written under the inſpection of the 
author, and perhaps intended as a preſent to Humphrey 
duke of Gloceſter, at whoſe gracious command the poem, 
as I have before hinted, was undertaken. It contains among 
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© MSS. Harl. See alſo ibid. MSS. Reg. 
18 D. vii. And 16 G. v. And M88. 
Bodl. F, 10. 2. [2465.] He is ſaid to 
have tranſlated this work in 1409. M88. 
Reg. ut ſupr. 20 C. iv. 

Ia folio. Bayle ſays, that a French 
tranſlation appeared at Paris, by Claudius 


Vitart, in 1578. 8vo. Diction. Boccace. 
Note g. | 
e He died in 1418. See Martene, Ampl. 


Collect. tom. ii. p. 1405. And Mem. de 
Litt. xvii. 759. 4to. Compare du Verdier, 
Biblioth. Fr. p 72. And Bibl. Rom. ii. 
291. It is 5 that the piece be- 


fore us ſhould not be mentioned by the 


French antiquaries as one of Laurence's 
tranſlations. Lydgate, in the Prologue 
above- cited, obſerves, that Laurence, who 
in cunyng did excel, undertook this tran- 
ſlation at the requeſt of ſome eminent per- 
ſonages in France, who had the intereit of 
rhetorike at heart.. Ut ſupr. a, col. 2. 

f Imprinted at London by John Way- 
land, without date, fol. He printed in the 
reign. of Henry the eighth. There is a 
ſmall piece by Lydgate, not connected 
with this, entitled The Tragedy of princes 
that were LECHEROUS. MSS. Aſhmol. 


59. 1 


numerous 
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numerous miniatures illuſtrating the ſeveral hiſtories, por- 
traits of Lydgate, and of another monk habited in black, 
perhaps an abbot of Bury, kneeling before a prince, who 


ſeems to be ſaint Edmund, ſeated on a throne under a 


canopy, and graſping an arrow *, 
The work is not improperly ſtyled a ſet of tragedies, | It 
is not merely a narrative of men eminent for their rank and 


misfortunes. The plan is perfectly dramatic, and partly 
| ſuggeſted by the pageants of the times. Every perſonage 


is ſuppoſed to appear before the poet, and. to relate his re- 
ſpective ſufferings : and the figures of thefe ſpectres are 
ſometimes finely drawn. Hence a fource is opened for 
moving compaſſion, and for a difplay of imagination. In 


ſome of the lives the author replies to the ſpeaker, and a 
| ſort of dialogue is introduced for conducting the ſtory. 
Brunchild, a queen of France, who murthered all her chil- 


dren, and was afterwards hewn in pieces, appears thus. 


She came, arayed nothing like a quene, 

Her hair untreſſed, Bochas toke good hede ; 

In al his booke he had afore not ſene 

A more wofull creature indede, 

With weping eyne, to torne was al her wede : 
Rebuking Bochas cauſe he had left behynde 
Her wretchednes for to put in mynde *. 


Yet in ſome of theſe interefting interviews, our poet ex- 
cites pity of another kind. When Adam appears, he fa- 
miliarly accoſts the author with the falutation of C Bochas |. 

Nor does our dramatiſt deal only in real characters and 
hiſtorical perſonages. Boccacio ſtanding penſive in his library, 
is alarmed at the ſudden entrance of the gigantic and mon- 


s MSS. Harl. 1766. fol 5. 
> Lib. vii. f. xxi. a. col. 1. 


he calls Ixion Juno's Kreta B. 1. ch. xii. 
fol. xxi. b. col. 2. 


ſtrous 


1 B. i. fol. 1. a. col. 2. Inthe ſame ole 


* *'% 
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ſtrous image of FoxTuNz, whoſe agency has ſo powerful 
and univerſal an influence in human affairs, and eſpecially 
in effecting thoſe viciſſitudes which are the ſub; ect of this 
work. There is a Gothic greatneſs in her ec with ſome 
touches of the groteſque. An attribute of the early poetry 
of all nations, before ideas of ſelection have taken place. I 
muſt add, that it was Boethius's admired allegory on the 
Cox soLATION OF PHILOSOPHY, Which introduced perſoni- 
cation into the poetry of the middle ages. 


Bait — d 
3 De 
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Whyle Bochas penſyfe ſtode in his whine, 5 
Myth chere oppreſſed, pale in hys vyſage, 3 
: Somedeale abaſhed, alone and ſolitarye; 15 
| 0 hym appeared a monſtruous ymage, 

Parted in twayne of color and corage, 

Her ryght ſyde ful of ſommer floures, 

The tother oppreſſed with winter ſtormy ſhowres. 


Bockan aſtonied, full fearfull to-abrayde, 
When he beheld the wonderfull fygure 

Of ForTuNE, thus to hymſelf he ſayde. 

« What may this meane? Is this a creature, 

«© Or a monſtre transfourmed agayne nature, 
« Whoſe brenning eyen ſpercle of their lyght, 
As do the ſterres the froſty wynter nyght?” Ef 


And of her chord ful god hede he toke; 
Her face ſemyng cruel and terrible, 
And by diſdayne menacing of loke ; 
Her heare untrussd, harde, ſharpe, and horyble, 
Frowarde of ſhape, lothſome, and odible: 
An hundred handes ſhe had, of eche part*, 
In ſondrye wiſe her gyftes to departe.. 


K On either fide. | D iſtribute. 
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Some of her handes lyft up men alofte, 
To hye eſtate of wordlye dignitè; 
Another hande griped ful unſofte, 
Which caſt another in grete adverſite, 
Gave one richeſſe, another poverte, &c.— 


Her habyte was of manyfolde colours, 
Watchet blewe of fayned ſtedfaſtneſſe, 
Her gold allayd like fun in watry ſhowres, 
Meynt " with grene, for chaunge and doubleneſſe,— 


* a ftern countenance ſhe addreſſes Bochas, who is greatly 


harangue on the revolutions and changes which it is her 
buſineſs to produce among men of the moſt proſperous condi- 


and preſents him to the Poet. 


Blacke was his wede, and his habyte alſo, 
His heed unkempt, his lockes hore and gray, 
His loke downe-caſt in token of ſorowe and woz 
On his chekes the ſaltè teares lay, 

7 Which bare recorde of his deadly affray— 


His robe ſtayned was with Romayne blode, 
His ſworde aye redy whet to do vengeaunce ; 
Lyke a tyraunt moſt furyouſe and wode , 

In ſlaughter and murdre ſet at his pleſaunce · A 
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She then teaches Bochas how to deſeribe his life, TY 


{ 


Her hundred hands, her burning eyes, and diſheveled 
treſſes, are ſublimely conceived. After a long filence, with 


terrified at her horrible appearance; and having made a long 


tion and the moſt elevated ſtation, ſne calls up Caius Marius, 


diſappears. 
= Mingled,  ® Mad. bid. f. cxxxviii. b. col. 2. 
„ . | Theſe 
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Theſe wordes fayde, Fortune made an ende, 
She bete her wynges, and toke her to flyght, 
I can not ſe what waye ſhe did wende ; 


Save Bochas telleth, lyke an angell brygkt, 
At her departing the thewed à great lyght*. 


In another place, Dante, of Florence the laureate poete, 


« demure of loke fullfilled with- patience,” appears to Bo- 


chas ; and commands him to write the: tale of Gualter duke 
of F lorence, whoſe days for his tiranny, lecbery, and covetyſe, 


ended in miſchefe. Dante then vaniſhes, and only duke 


Gualter is left alone with the poet*. Petrarch is alſo intro- 


duced for the ſame purpoſe *. 
The following golden: couplet, concerning the prodigies 
which. preceded the civil wars between Ceſar and Pompey,. 


indicate dawnings of that poetical colouring of expreſſion, 


and of that facility of W which mark the poetry 
of the preſent times. f 


Serpents and adders, ſcaled prverBroghit 
Were over Rome ſene flying al the nyght *. 


Theſe verſes, in which: the poet deſcribes the reign of Sa- 
turn, have'much harmony, ſtrength, and dignity. 
Fortitude then ſtode ſtedfaſt in his might, 
Defended wydowes, cheriſhd chaſtity ; 


Knyghtehood: in prowes gave ſo. clere a light, 
Girte with his ſworde of truthe and equity 


Apollo, Diana, and Minerva, j joining the Roman army, when 


Rome was beſieged by — are portically' touched. 


fp B. viii. fol. e FroE a: "Th He men- 


P Ibid. fol. cxxxix. a. col. 2. 
tions all Petrarch's works, Prol. LE iv. fol. 


4 B. ix. fol. xxxiv. b. col. 1. 2. In ano- 
ther place Dante's three books on heaven, 93. a. col. 1. 
purgatory, and hell, are particularly com- B. vi. fol. 147. a. col. 1, 


mended. B. iv. Prol. fol. xciii. a. col. 1. t B. vii. fol. 161. b. col. 1. | 
Appollo 
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Appollo firſt yſhewed his preſence, _ 
Freſshe, yonge, and luſty, as any ſunne ſhene, 
Armd all with golde; and with great vyolence 
Entred the felde, as it was wel ſene: 

And Diana came with her arowes kene : 
And Mynerva in a bryght haberjoun ; 

Which in ther coming made a terrible ſoun *, 


ot 


And the following lines are remarkable. 


God hath a thouſand handès to challhfe, 

A thouſand dartes of punicion, 

A thouſand bowes made in divers wyſe, 

A thouſand arlblaſts bent in his dongeon *, 


L ydgate, in this poem, quotes Seneca's tragedies * for the 
Rory of Oedipus, Tully, Virgil and his commentator Servius, 
Ovid, Livy, Lucan, Lactantius, Juſtin ” or © prudent 
“ Juſtinus an old croniclere,” Joſephus, Valerius Maximus, 
faint Jerom's chronicle, Boethius *, Plato on the immor- 
tality of the ſoul*, and Fulgentius the mythologiſt *. He 


mentions © noble Perſius, Proſper's epigrams, Vegetius's 


book on Tacties, which was highly eſteemed, as its ſubject 
coincided with the chivalry of the times, and which had 
been juſt tranſlated into French by John of Meun and 
Chriſtina of Piſa, and into Engliſh Ls T revifa*, ©, © thegrene 


vB. iv. ch. 22. fol. exiii. a. col. 1, Ixiz. b. col. 1. B. viii. ch. 24. fol. xiii. 
Tower. Caſtle. B.1. ch. 3. fol. vi. a. col. 1. a. col. 2. 
* B. i. ch. 9. fol. xviii. a. col. 1. B. iii. ch. 5. fol. Ixxi. a. col. 1. 


B. i. ch. 1 1. fol. xxi. b. col. 2. B. ii. 
ch. 6. fol. xlv. a, col. 1. B. iii. ch. 14. 
fol. Ixxxi. b col. 1. Ibid. ch. 25. fol. 
Þxxxix. a. col. 2. B. iv. ch. 11. fol.. iii. b. 
col. 1. See ProL. B. i. 

* B. ii. ch. 15. fol. li. a. col. 1. col. 2. 
Ibid. ch. 16. fol. 52. a. col. 2. Ibid. ch, 
2. fol. xlii. a. col. 1. Ibid. ch. zo. fol. 


b B. ix. ch. 1. fol. xx. a. col. 1. From 
whom Boccacio largely tranſcribes in his 
GEN EALOOGIA DEOR UM, hereafter men- 
tioned. 

< MSS. Digb. Bibl. Bodl. 233. Princip. 
<« In olde tyme it was the manere.” Finiſhed 
at the command of his patron Thomas lord 


RC See ſupr. vol. i. p. 343+ 


K 2 2 « chaple 


. * 
5 


; fl 
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if * chaplet of Eſop and Juvenal, Euripides © in his tyme 
11 <« a great tragician, becauſe he wrote many tragedies,” and 
41 another called Clarke Demoſthenes*. For a catalogue of 
14 Tully's works, he refers to the SpgcuLuM HISTORIALE “, or 
Li Myrrour Hyſtoriall, of Vyncentius Bellovacenſis; and ſays, that 

# he wrote twelve books of Orations, and ſeveral morall dittes *. 

N Ariſtotle is introduced as teaching Alexander and Calliſ- 
Li thenes philoſophy *. With regard to Homer, he obſerves, 

3 that Grete Omerus, in Iſidore ye may ſee, founde amonge i 
431 « Grekes the crafte of eloquence '.” By Iſidore he means the 3 
14 Ok1G1NEs, or ETYMOLOGIES of Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, in twenty 5 
140 books; a ſyſtem of univerſal information, the entyclopede 3 
1 of the dark ages, and printed 1 in Italy before the year 1472 *. 2 
134 In another place, he cenſures the ſingular partiality of the 1 
1 book called Omere, which places Achilles above Hector 
My) Again, ſpeaking of the Greek writers, he tells us, that Bo- 

" chas mentions a ſcriveyn, or ſcribe, who in a ſmall ſcroll of 
fa paper wrote the deſtruction of Troy, following Homer: a 
| | | hiſtory much eſteemed among the Greeks, on account of its 
ö fl brevity”. This was Dirty DA os i e Phrygius. 
4 2 prol. B. iv. fol. 92. a. col. 2. 93. a2. lowing 165 at fol. 236. * Here deyde 
140 col. 1. « the tranſlatour a noble poete Dan Johne 
5 | *D, ii. ch. 22. fol. 54. b. col. 2. V Lydgate, and his 1 began his 
Fl See ſupr. vol. i. p. 6 prologe in this wife. Per Benedictum 
318 S B. vi. ch. 15. fol. 151. b. col. 1. „ Burghe. Where floure of, &c.” MSS. 


h B. iv. ch. g. fol. xcix. ſeq. This is Farl. 2251. 117. Where Foloauere may 
from Ariſtotle's SECRETUH SECRETO- be'a corruption of Folawer, or Fowler. 
RUM, which Lydgate, as I have mentioned But it muſt be obſerved, that there was a 


: — oo — 
yon * 
X = 5 * — Ws — * & — 
F ²˙ ! 7˙ —iwX211 ̃²wufuu one 
22 ˙— l = 
— Nr * — — * 


above, tranſlated. But he did not finiſh © 


the tranſlation : for about the middle of it 
we have this note. Here dyed this tranſ- 
* Jator and notable poet John Lydgate, 
« monk of Bury, and Fowr.zr bygar his 
<< prolog in this wyſe. I Here floure of knight- 
«© hood the bataile doth reſuje.” fol. 336. 
MSS. Laud. K. 53. The Prologue con- 
fiſts of ten ſtanzas : in which he compares 
himſelf to a dwarf entering the lifts when 
the knight is foiled. But it is the hong 
FowLER, in. MSS. Laud. B. xxiv. In the 
Harleian copy of this piece I find the fol- 


Benedi& Burghe, coeval with Lydgate, and 
preferred to many dignities in the church, 


who tranſlated into 1 * verſe, for the 


uſe of lord Bourchier ſon of the earl of 
Eſſex, CA To is moralia carmina, altered 
and printed by Caxton, 1483. fol. More 


will be ſaid of Burgh's work 1n its proper 


lace.. 
B. ii. ch. 15. fol. 51. a. col. 3. 


k See Geſner. Bibl. p. 468. And Matt. 


Annal. Typ. 1. p. 100. 
IB. iv. Prol. fol. 93. a. col. 1. 
n B. ii. cap. 15. fol. 3 col. 1. 


But 
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But for perpetuating the atchievements of the knights of the 


round table, he ſuppoſes that a clerk was appointed, and 
that he compiled a regiſter from the pourſuivants and he- 
ralds wlio attended their tournaments; and that thence the 
hiſtories of thoſe invincible champions were framed, which, 
whether read or ſung, have afforded ſo much delight *. For 
the ſtories of Conſtantine and Arthur he brings as his 
vouchers, the chronicle or romance called BRur or BxuTus, 


and Geoffrey of Monmouth *. He concludes the legend of 
Conſtantine by telling us, that an equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs 


1s ſtill to be ſeen at Conſtantinople of that emperor; in 
which he appears armed with a prodigious ſword, menacing 
the Turks“. In deſcribing the Pantheon at Rome, he gives 
us ſome circumſtances highly romantic. He relates that this 
magnificent fane was full of gigantic idols, placed on lofty 
ſtages: theſe images were the gods of all the nations con- 


quered by the Romans, and each turned his countenance to 


that province over which he prefided. Every image held in 
his hand a bell framed by magic; and when any kingdom 


belonging to the Roman juriſdiction was meditating rebellion 
againſt the imperial city, the idol of that country gave, by 


ſome ſecret principle, a ſolemn warning of the diſtant treaſon 
by ſtriking his bell, which never ſounded on any other 
occaſion *. Our author, following Boccacio who wrote the 
TES RID, ſuppoſes that Theſeus founded the order of knight- 


hood at Athens. He introduces, much in the manner of 
Boethius, a diſputation between Fortune and Poverty; ſup- 


poſed to have been written by AnpaLvus the blake, a doctor 
of aſtronomy at Naples, who was one of Bochas's preceptors. 


n B. viii. ch. 25. fol. xv. a. col. 1. See cacio wrote the original Latin of this work 
ſupr. col. 1. p. 331. ſeq. long before the Turks took and ſacked 
o B. viii. ch. 13. fol. 7. a. col. 2. fol. Conſtantinople, in 1453. | 
14. b. col. 1. fol. 16, a. col. 2. See ſupr. 2 B. viii. ch. 1. fol. xx. a. col. 1. 
vol. 1. p. 62. r B. i. c. 12. fol. xxii. a. col. 2. 
| B. viii. ch. 13. fol. viii. b. col. 2. Boc- 


At 
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At Naples whylom, as he dothe ſpecifye, 
In his youth when he to ſchole went, 
There was a doctour of aftronomye.— 
And he was called Andalus the blake * 


Lydgate appears to have been far id | in years when he 
finiſhed this poem: for at the beginning of the eighth book 
he complains of his trembling joints, and declares that age, 
having benumbed his faculties, has deprived him “ of all 
* the ſubtylte © of curious makyng in Englyſshe to endyte*.” 
Our author, in the ſtructure and modulation of his ſtyle, 


ſeems to have been ambitious of rivalling Chaucer ”: whoſe | 


capital compoſitions he enumerates, and on whoſe poetry 


he beftows repeated encomiums. 
I cannot quit this work without adding an obſervation re- 


lating to Boccacio, its original author, which perhaps may 


deſerve attention. It is highly probable that Boccacio learn- 


ed many anecdotes of Grecian hiſtory and Grecian fable, not 
to be found in any Greek writer now extant, from his pre- 
ceptors Barlaam, Leontius, and others, who had lived at 
Conſtantinople while the Greek literature was yet flouriſh- 
Ing. Some of theſe are perhaps ſcattered up and down in 
the compoſition before us, which contains a conſiderable 
part of the Grecian ſtory; and eſpecially in his treatiſe of 
the genealogies of the gods*. Boccacio himſelf calls his 


maſter Leontius an inexhauſtible archive of Grecian. tales 


and fables, although not equally converſant with thoſe of 


* Boccacio. curioſus aftrologus. See Papyrius Maſs. 
* B. iii. ch. 1. fol. Ixv. a. col. 1. «© He Elog. tom. ii. p. 195. 
rede in ſcholes the moving of the he: B. vii. Prol. fol. i. b. col. 2. ad calc, 
« vens, &c.” Boccacio mentions with He calls himſelf older than ſixty years. 
much regard AnpaLus pt Nicro as ome  % Prol. B. i. f. ii. a. col. 2. ſeq. 
of his maſters, in his GengaL. Deos. x In fifteen books. Firſt printed in 148 1. 


lib. xv. cap. vi. And ſays, that Andalus 
has extant many Opu/cula aftrorum celique | 


motus oſtendentia. I think Leander, in his 
IrALIA, calls this Andalus, Andalotius niger, 


fol. And in Italian by Betuſſi, Venet. 
1553. In French at Paris, 1531. fol. In 


the interpretation of the fables he is very 


prolix and jejune. 


the 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 2b 
the Latins . He confeſſes that he took many things 1 in his 


book: of the Pens of the gods from a vaſt work entitled 
COoLLECTIVUM, now loſt, written by his cotemporary Paulus 
Perufinus, the materials of which had in great meaſure been 
furniſhed by Barlaam *. We are informed alſo, that Peruſi- 
nus made uſe of ſome of theſe fugitive Greek ſcholars, ef 
pecially Barlaam, for collecting rare books in that language. 
Peruſinus was librarian, about the year 1340, to Robert 


king of Jeruſalem and Sicily: and was the moſt curious and 


inquiſitive man of his age for ſearching after unknown or 
uncommon . manuſcripts, eſpecially hiſtories, and poctical 
compoſitions, and particularly ſuch as were written in. 


Greek. I will beg leave to cite the words of Boccacio, who 
records this anecdote. © Et, fi uſquam CURIOSISSIMUS fuit 
« homo in perquirendis, juſſu etiam principis, PEREGRINIS. 


e undecunque libris, HisTor11s et PotTicis operibus, iſte 
« fuit. Et ob id, ſingulari amicitiæ Barlaæ conjunctus, que 
«© a Latinis habere non poterat £o MEDIO INV NUM ERA exhauſit 
« GRÆE CIS.“ By theſe HIsTORIX and Por TICA Or ERA, 


brought from Conſtantinople by Barlaam, undoubtedly works 


of entertainment, and perhaps chiefly of the romantic and 


fictitious ſpecies, I do not underſtand: the claſſics. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe that Boccacio, both from his connections. 


and his curiofity, was no ſtranger to theſe treaſures : and. 


that many of theſe: pieces, thus imported into Italy by the 
_ diſperſion of the Conſtantinopolitan exiles, are only known. 
at preſent through the medium of his writings. , It is cer- 
tain that many oriental fictions found their way into Europe 


by means of this communication. 
Luydgate's SroxIE of Tux BNS was firſt printed by William 
Thinne, at the end of his edition of Chaucer's works, in 


Gn Don. lib. xv. cap. vi. cc collegiſle.”? Ge es. Docs. lib. xv. 
2 * Quicquid apud Græcos inveniri, cap. vi. 
* poteſt, ADJUTORIO BARLAæÆ arbitror % S Deo. lib. xv. cap. vi. 

f 1661. 
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I 561. The author introduces it as an additional Canterbury 
tale. After a ſevere ſickneſs, having a deſign to viſit the 
ſhrine of Thomas a Beckett at Canterbury, he arrives in that 


city while Chaucer's pilgrims were aſſembled there for the 


ſame purpoſe; and by mere accident, not ſuſpecting to find 


ſo numerous and reſpectable a company, goes to their inn. 
There 1s ſome humour 1 in our r monk 8 n — g 


In a cope of black; and not of grene, 
On a palfray, ſlender, long, and lene, 
With ruſty bridle, made not for the ſale, 
My man toforne with a void male. 


He ſees, ſtanding in .the hall of the inn, the convivial hoſt 
of the tabard, full of his own importance ; who without 

the leaſt introduction or heſitation thus addreſſes our author, 
quite unprepared for ſuch an ks & ſalutation. 


— — — Dan 1 
Dan Dominike, Dan Godfray, or Clement, 
Ye be welcome newly into Kent; 
Though your bridle have neither boſs, ne bell *, 
Beſeching you that you will tell, 
Firſt of your name, &. — 
That looke fo pale, all devoid of blood, 
Upon your head a wonder thredbare hood ',— 


Our hoſt then invites him to ſupper, and promiſes that he 
ſhall have, made according to his own directions, a large 
pudding, a round hagzs, a French moile, or a phraſe of eggs: 
adding, that he looked extremely lean for a monk, and muſt 
certainly have been ſick, or elſe belong to a poor monaſtery : 


b Edit, 1687. fol. ad Calc. Chavekz's Y See = vol. i. p. _ notes, n, 
Wor KS, pag. 623, col. I, Prol. e Ibid, 
© Portmanteau. | 
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that ſome nut- brown ale after ſupper will be of ſervice, and 
that a quantity of the ſeed of annis, cummin, or coriander, 
taken before going to bed, will remove flatulencies. But 
above all, ſays the hoſt, chearful company will be your 
beſt phyſician. You ſhall not only ſup with me and my 
companions this evening, but return with us to-morrow to 


London ; yet on condition, that you will ſubmit to one of 
the indiſpenſable rules of our ſociety, which 1s to tell an 
entertaining oe? while we are travelling. 


What, looke up, Monke! For by cockes blood, 
Thou ſhall be mery, whoſo that ſay nay; 
For to-morrowe, anone as it is day, 

And that it ginne in the eaſt to dawe , 
Thou ſhall be bound to a newe lawe, 

At going out of Canterbury toun, 

And lien aſide thy profellioutt ; 

Thou ſhall not cheſe *, nor thyſelf withirawe, 
If any mirth be found in thy mawe, 

Like the cuſtom of this company; 

For none fo proude that dare me deny, 
Knight, nor knave, chanon, prieſt, ne nonne, 

Io telle a tale plainely as they conne*, 

When I aſſigne, and ſee time oportune; 

And, for that we our purpoſe woll contune *, 

We will homeward the ſame cuſtome ule”. 


Our monk, unable to withſtand this profuſion of kind- 


neſs and feſtivity, accepts the hoſt's Baba and ſups 
with the pilgrims. The next morning, as they are all riding 
from Canterbury to Oſpringe, the hoſt reminds his friend 
Dan Joan of what he had mentioned in the evening, and 


without farther ceremony calls for a ſtory. Lydgate obeys 


God's. © Dawn. h Chuſe, | ond or Know. k Continue. Pag. 622. col. 2. ſeq. 
Vol. II. * his 
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his commands, and recites the tragical deſtruction of the 

city of Thebes *. As the ſtory is very long, a pauſe is made 
in deſcending a very ſteep hill near the Thrope * of Broughton on 
the Blee; when our author, who was not furniſhed with that 
accommodation for knowing the time of the day, which 
modern improvements in ſcience have given to the traveller, 


diſcovers by an accurate examination of his calendar, I ſup- 


poſe ſome ſort of graduated ſcale, in which the ſun's horary 
progreſs along the equator was marked, that it is nine in 
the morning *. 

It has been ſaid, but without any authority or probability, 
that Chaucer firſt wrote this ſtory in a Latin narrative, 
which Lydgate afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh verſe. Our 
author's originals are Guido Colonna, Statius, and Seneca 
the tragedian v. Nicholas Trevet, an Engliſhman, a Domi- 
nican friar of London, who flouriſhed about the year 1330, 
has left a commentary on Seneca's tragedies ': and he was 
ſo favorite a poet as to have been illuſtrated by Thomas 
Aquinas*. He was printed at Venice ſo early as the year 
1482. Lydgate in this poem often refers to myne auctor, 
who, I ſuppoſe, is either Statius, or Colonna*. He ſome- 
times cites Boccacio's Latin tracts: particularly the GENE A- 
Lo GLE DEoRUM, a work which at the reſtoration of learning 
greatly contributed to familiariſe the claſſical ſtories, Dx 
Cas1BUs VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM, the ground-work of the 
Farr or PRINCes juſt mentioned, and De Craris MurL- 
ERIBUS, in which pope Joan is one of the heroines*. From 


the firſt, he has taken the ſtory of Ae dane the 


m „ Ibid. q MSS. Bodl. NE. F. 8. 6. Leland faw 

" Or Thorpe. Properly a lodge in a foreſt. this 155 abbey of in the library of the Ciſ- 

A hamlet. It occurs again pag. 651.col. 1. tercian abbey of Buckfaſt-Lees in Devon- 

Bren townes, throes, han villages. ſhire. Coll. iii. p. 2 | 
And in the Troy-Bokxe, he mentions Some ſay, Thomas Anglicus. 

*« provinces, borowes, vyllages, and throper. ay Pag. 623. col. 2. 630. col. 1. 632. 

B. ii. c. x. col. 2. 635. col. 2. 647. col. 2. 654. col. 

© Pag. 630. col. 2. | 1. 659. col. 1. See ſupr, vol. i. p. 126. 

Y See. pag. 030. col. 1. t Furſt ary Ulm. 1473. fol. 


walls 
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walls of Thebes by the help of Mercury's harp, and the 
interpretation of that fable, together with the * fictions 
about Lycurgus king of Thrace”. From the ſecond, as I 
recollect, the accoutrements of Polymites *: and from the 
third, part of the tale of Iſfophile”. He alſo characteriſes 
Boccacio for a talent, by which he 1s not now ſo generally 
known, for his poetry; and ſtyles him, © among poetes in 
« Ttaile ſtalled*.” But Boccacio's TyxstID was yet in 
vogue. He ſays, that when Oedipus was married, none of 
the Muſes were preſent, as they were at the wedding of 
SAPIENCE With ELoQUENCE, deſcribed by that poet whilom jo 
ſage, Matrician inamed de Capella. This is Marcianus Mineus 
Felix de Capella, who lived about the year 470, and whoſe 
Latin proſaico-metrical work, de Nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii, 
in two books, an introduction to his ſeven books, or ſyſtem, 
of the SEvEN SCIENCES, I have mentioned before *: a writer 
highly extolled by Scotus Erigena *, Peter of”Blois*, John 
of Saliſbury, and other early authors in corrupt Latinity *; 
and of ſuch eminent eſtimation in the dark centuries, as to 
be taught in the ſeminaries of philological education as a 
claſſic®. Among the royal manuſcripts in the Britiſh, mu- 
ſeum, a manuſcript occurs written about the eleventh cen- 
tury, which is a commentary on theſe nine books of Capella, 


/ 


u Lydeate ſays, that this was the ſame Pag. 648. ll. 1. ſeq. 


Lycurgus who came as an ally with Pala- Pag. 65 1. vol. 1. 
mon' to Athens againſt his brother Arcite, See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 391. 


drawn by four white bulls, and crowned > De Diviſ. Natur. lib. iii. p. 147. 
with a wreath of gold. Pag. 650. col. 2. © Epiſt. 101. 
See KN. TAL E, Urry's Ch. p. 17. v. See Alcuin. De Sept. Artib. p. 1256. 
2131. ſeq. col. 1, Our author 1 N45 Honorius Auguſtodunus, de Philoſophia 
refers to Chaucer's KNIOAHT's Taps Mundi, lib. ii. cap. 5. And the book of 
about Theſeus, and with ſome addreſs, Thomas Cantipratanus attributed to Bo- 
% As ye have before heard it related in ethius, De Diſciplina Scholarium. Compare 
«* paſſing through Deptford, &c.“ pag. Barth. ad Claudian. p. 32, _ 
568. col, 1. „ © Barth. ad Briton. p. 110. Medit 
Pag. 623. col. 2. 624. col. 1. 651. © zvi ſcholas tenuit, adoleſcentibus præ- 
cal, | : | “ leftus, &c.” See Wilibaldus, Epiſt, 
x Pag. 634. cal. 2. 147. tam. ii. Vet. Monum. Marten. p. 334. 


148. 
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compiled by Duncant an Triſh biſhop*', and given to his 
ſcholars in the monaſtery of ſaint Remigius :. They were early 
tranſlated into Latin leonine rhymes, and are often imitated 
by Saxo Grammaticus". Gregory of Tours has the vanity 
to hope, that no readers will think his Latinity barbarous : 
not-even thoſe, who have refined their taſte, and enriched 


their underſtanding with a complete knowledge of every 


ſpecies, of literature, by ſtudying attentively this. treatiſe of 
Marcianus*'. Alexander Necham, a learned abbot of Ci- 
renceſter, and a voluminous Latin writer about the year 
12 10, wrote annotations. on Marcianus, which are yet pre- 


| ſerved*, He was firſt printed in the year 1499, and other 
editions appeared ſoon afterwards. This piece of Mar- 


cianus, dictated by the ideal philoſophy of Plato, is ſuppoſed 
to have led the way to Boethius's celebrated CoxsoLATTON 
oH PHILOSOPHY! | of Fu 8 

The marriage of SAPIENCeB and ELoqQUeNCEs, or Mercury 
and Philology, as deſcribed by Marcianus, at which Clio 


and Calliope with all their ſiſters aſſiſted, and from which 
DMIscoRD and SEDITION, the great enemies of literature, 


were excluded, is artfully introduced, and beautifully con- 
traſted wich that of Oedipus and Jocaſta, which was cele- 
brated by an aſſemblage of the moſt hideous beings; 
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f Leland ſays he ſaw this work in the dred years old, is mentioned by Bernard a 


library of Worceſter abbey. Coll. iii. 
268. | A 
e MSS. Reg. 15 A. xxxiii. Ei 
S. Remig. Studio Gifardi ſcriptus. \, Labb. 


Bibl. Nov. Manuſcr. p. 66. In imitation 
of the firſt part of this work, à French- 


man, Jo. Borzus, wrote NVP TI JUR1S- 
consULTI ET PHrHiLoLOGIZ, Pariſ. 
1651. 4to. 
n Stephan. in Prolegomen. c. xix. And 
in the Notes, paſſim. He is adduced by 
Fulgentius. 5 

i Hift. Fr. lib. x. ad calc. A manu- 
ſcript of Marcianus, more than ſeven hun- 


ber olim 


Pez. Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. iii. p. 620. 
But by ſome writers of the early ages he is 
cenſured as obſcure. Galfredus Canonicus, 
who flouriſhed about 1 170, declares, © Non 
“ petimus nos, aut /a/civire cum Sidonio, 
« aut vernare cum Hortenſio, aut involvere 
« cum Marciano.” Apud Marten. ubi 
ſupr. tom. i. p. 506. He will occur 
again. £ ; 

k Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Digb. 221. And 
in other places. As did Scotus Erigena, 
Labb. Bibl. Nov. Manuſcr. p. 45. And 
others of that period. 5 

m See Mabillon. Itin. Ital. p. 221. 
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Ne was there none of the Muſes nine,— | | 
By one accorde to maken melody : 


For there ſung not by heavenly harmony, 


Neyther Clio nor Caliope, 

None of the ſiſtren in number thriſe thre, 
As they did, when PriLoLais * 
Aſcended up highe above the ſkie, 


* 


To be wedded, this lady virtuous, 


Unto her lord the god Mercurius.— 
But at this weddinge, plainly for to telle, 
Was CxRBERUs, chiefe porter of hell; 


And HrreBvus, fader to Hatred, 


Was there preſent with his holle kindred, 
His wirzE alſo with her browes blacke, 


And her daughters, ſorow for to make, 


Hideouſly chered, and ughe for to ſee, 
MzeGtRa, and THESIPHONEE, 


ArLxcTo eke: with LABOUR, and ExvIE, 


DR EDE, FRA up, and falſe TRRTCHERIE, 
TRESON, PoveRT, IND1GENCE, and NEDE, 
And cruell DzaTH in his rent wede *; 
WRETCHEDNESSE, COMPLAINT, and cke RAGE, 


Fear full pale, DRoNKENESSE, croked AGE: 
Cruell Mars, and many a tigre wood ?, 


Brenning * IRE, and ux KINDER BLoop, 
FRATERNALL HATE depe ſett in the roote, 
Sauf only death that there was no boote: 
ASSURED OTHEs at fine untrew *, 

All theſe folkes were at weddyng new; 

To make the town deſolate and bare 
As the ſtory after ſhall declare. 


n PHILOLOGIA. e Burning. | 
MISS. | e «© Death was theonlyrefuge, or remedy. 
p Garment, t Oaths which proved falſe in the end.“ 

4 The attendants on Mars. u Pag. 629, col. 1. 


The 
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The bare conception of the attendance of this allegorical 
groupe on theſe inceſtuous eſpouſals, is highly poetical : and 
although ſome of the perſonifications are not preſented 
with the addition of any pictureſque attributes, yet others 
are marked with the powerful pencil of Chaucer. 

This poem is the TurBAID of a troubadour. The old 
claſſical tale of Thebes 1s here cloathed with feudal manners, 
enlarged with new fictions of the Gothic ſpecies, and fur- 
niſhed with the deſcriptions, circumſtances, and machineries, 
appropriated to a romance of chivalry. The Sphinx 1s a ter- 
rible dragon, placed by a necromancer to guard a mountain, 
and to murther all travellers paſſing by”. Tydeus being 
wounded ſees a caſtle on a rock, whoſe high towers and 


creſied pinnacles of poliſhed ſtone glitter by the light of the 


moon : he gains admittance, 1s laid in a ſumptuous bed of 
cloth of gold, and healed of his wounds by a king's daugh- 


ter*, Tydeus and Polymite tilt at midnight for a lodging, 


before the gate of the palace of king Adraſtus; who is 
awakened with the din of the ſtrokes of their weapons, which 
ſhake all the palace, and deſcends into the court with a 
long train by torch-light: he orders the two combatants 
to be diſarmed, and cloathed in rich mantles ſtudded with 


pearls; and they are conducted to repoſe by many a flair to 


a ſtately tower, after being ſerved with a refection of hy- 
pocras from golden goblets. The next day they are both 
eſpouſed to the. king's two daughters, and entertained 
with tournaments, feaſting, revels, and maſques”. After- 
wards Tydeus, having a meſſage to deliver to Eteocles king of 
Thebes, enters the hall of the royal palace, completely armed 
and on horſeback, in the midſt of a magnificent feſtival “. 
This palace, like a Norman fortreſs, or feudal caſtle, is 


„Pag. 627, col. Ni this line. pag. 635. col. 2. 

* Pag. 640. col. 2. ſe 

' Pag. 3 col. 1. oe Concerning the And the evisE of many a $60LEIN WEDE. 
dreſſes, perhaps in the maſques, we have s Fg 637. Col. 2. 


guarded 
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guarded with barbicans, portculliſſes, chains, and foſles *. 
Adraſtus wiſhes to cloſe his old age in the repoſe of rural 
diverſions, of hawking and hunting. 

The ſituation of Polymite, benighted in a 1 th wilder 
neſs, is thus forcibly deſcribed. 


— 


Holding his way, of hertè nothing light, 
Mate and weary, till it draweth to night: 
And al the day beholding envirown, 
He neither ſawe ne caſtle, towre, ne town; 
The which thing greveth him full ſore, 
And ſodenly the ſee began to rore, 
Winde and tempeſt hidiouſly to ariſe, 
The rain down beten in ful griſly wile ; 
That many à beaſt thereof was adrad, 
And nigh for fere gan to waxe mad, 
As it ſeemed by the full wofull ſownes 
Of tigres, beres, of bores, and of liounes ; 
Which to refute, and himſelf for to ſave, 
Evrich in haſte draweth to his cave. 
But Polymitè in this tempeſt huge 
Alas the while findeth no refuge. 
Ne, him to ſhrowde, ſaw no where no ſuccour, 
Till it was paſſed almoſt midnight hour“. 


When Oedipus conſults concerning his kindred the oracle of 
Apollo, whoſe image ſtood on a golden chariot with four 
wheels burned bright and ſheen, animated with a fiend, the 
manner in which he receives his anſwer 18 touched with 
ſpirit and imagination. 


And when Edipus by great devotion 
Finiſhed had fully his oriſon, 

The fiend anon, within inviſible, 
With a voice dredefull and horrible, 


1 Pag. 044. col. 2. Pag. 63 5. col. 1. © Afraid. Fatigued. P. 631, 4 2 
of | | ade 
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Bade him in haſte take his voyage 
Towrds Thebes, &c ',— — — 


In this poem, excluſive of that general one already men- 
tioned, there are ſome curious mixtures of manners, and of 
claſſics and ſcripture. The nativity of Oedipus at his birth 

is calculated by the moſt learned aſtronomers and phyſicians. 
Eteocles defends the walls of Thebes with great guns*. And 


the prieſt * Amphiorax, or Amphiaraus, is ſtyled a biſhop *, 


whoſe wife is alſo mentioned. At a council held at Thebes, 
concerning the right of ſucceſſion to the throne, Eſdras and 
Solomon are cited: and the hiſtory of Nehemiah rebuild- 
ing the walls of Jeruſalem is introduced *, The moral in- 


tended by this calamitous tale conſiſts in ſhewing the per- 


nicious effects of war: the diabolical nature of which our 
author ſtill further illuſtrates by obſerving, that diſcord 
Teceived its origin in hell, and that the firſt battle ever 
fought was that of Lucifer and his legion of rebel angels. 
But that the argument may have the fulleſt confirmation, 
Saint Luke is then quoted to prove, that avarice, ambition, 
and envy, are the primary ſources of contention ; and that 
Chriſt came into the world to deſtroy theſe malignant prin- 
ciples, and to propagate univerſal charity. 

At the cloſe of the poem, the mediation of the holy 
virgin is invoked, to procure peace in this life, and ſalvation 
in the next. Yet it ſhould be remembered, that this piece is 
written by a monk, and addreſſed to rat e 


© Pag. 626. col, 2. Pag. 645. col, 1. 
Pag. 625. col. 1. & Pag. 636. col. 1. 
Pag. 644. col, 2. Great and ſmall, Pag. 660. col. 1, 
and ſome as large as tonnes. = Lydgate was near fifty when this poem 
Þ As in Chaucer, was written. pag. 622. col. 2. | 
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THE third of Lydgate's poems which I propoſed to 
conſider, is the Troy BOKE, or the DEsTRUCTION OF 
Troy. It was firſt printed at the command of king Henry 
the eighth, in the year 1513, by Richard Pinſon, with this 
title, Tus HysTORY SEGE AND DESTRUCCION OF TROYE. 
« The table or rubriſshe of the content of the chapitres, &c. Here 
ce after foloweth the 'TROYE BOKE, otherw:ſe called the SEGE OF 
« TROYE. Tranſlated by Joux LyDGATE monke of Bury, and 
« emprynted at the commaundement of oure ſouveraygne lorde the 
« kynge Henry the eighth, by Richarde Pinſon, &c. the yere 
ce of our lorde god a M.ccccc. and x11.” Another, and a 
much more correct edition followed, by Thomas Marſhe, 
under the care of one John Braham, in the year 1555*. It 
was begun in the year 1414, the laſt year of the reign of 
king Henry the fourth. It was written at that prince's 


* Among other curious decorations in the 
title page, there are ſoldiers firing great 
guns at the city of Troy. Caxton, in his 
REecuyLEe oF ThE HYsTORYES OF 
TxoxE, did not tranſlate the account of 
the final deſtruction of the city from his 
French author Rauol le Feure, for as 
“ muche as that worſhipfull and religious 
« man Dan John Lydgate monke of Burye 
„ did tranſlate it but late, after whoſe 
« worke I feare to take upon me, &c.“ 
At the end of B. ii. 

With this title. The auncient hiſ- 
* torie, and only true and ſyncere croni- 
% cle, of the warres betwixte the Gre- 
5 clans and the Troyans, and ſubſequently 
of the fyrſt evercyon of the auncient and 
« famouſe cyte of Troye under Laomedon 
the king, and of the laſt and fynall de- 

* ſtructyon of the ſame under Pryam : 
* wrytten by Daretus a Troyan and Dictus 


. 1 


ce a Grecian, both ſouldiours and preſent at 
e and in all the ſayd warres, and digeſted 
in Latyn by the learned Guydo de Co- 
« lumpnis, and ſythes tranſlated into Eng- 
„ lyſhe verſe by John Lydgate moncke of 
« Burye and newly imprinted.” 'The co- 
lophon, ** Imprinted at London in Flete- 
« ſtrete at the ſygne of the Princes Armes 
c by Thomas Marſhe. Anno. do. M. p. L. v.“ 
This book was moderniſed, and printed in 
five - lined ſtanzas, under the title, „ The 
« LIFE and DEATH OT HEcTor, &c. 
« written by John Lydgate monk of Berry, 
Kc. At London, printed by Thomas 
« Purfoot. Anno Dom. 1614.” fol. But 
I ſuſpect this to be a ſecond edition. Prin- 
cip. In Theſſalie king Peleus once did 
5 raigne.” See Farmer's Ess Ax, p. 39. 

o. edit. 1767. This ſpurious TrRove- 

OKE is cited by Fuller, Winſtanley, and 
others, as Lydgate's genuine work. 
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command, and is dedicated to his ſucceſſor. It was finiſhed 
in the year 1420. In the Bodleian library there is a manu- 
ſcript of this poem elegantly illuminated, with the picture 
of a monk preſenting a book to a king. From the ſplen- 
dour of the decorations, it appears to be the copy which 
Lydgate gave to Henry the fifth, 

This poem 1s profeſſedly a tranſlation or paraphraſe A 
Guido de Colonna s romance, entitled His TORIA TROJANA ?. 


| But whether from Colonna's original Latin, or from a 


French verſion mentioned in Lygdate's Prologue, and which 


exiſted ſoon after the year 1300, Icannot aſcertain*. I have 


before obſerved *, that Colonna formed his Trojan Hiſtory 
from Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretenſis *; 


occur as authorities in Lydgate's tranſlation. Homer 1s 


however referred to in this work ; particularly 1 in. the cata- 
logue, or enumeration, of the ſhips which brought. the 


? MSS. Digb. 232. Ng faithful, relators of what they ſaw,) are 
4 Princip. Licet cotidie vetera recen- transferred into this book by Guido, of 
«« tioribus obruantur.” “ * Colonna, a judge. — And although a 
r Of a Spaniſh verſion, by Petro Nunez ** certain Roman, Cornelius by name, the 


Degaldo, ſee Nic. 90 Bibl. Hiſpan. nephew of the great Salluſtius, tran- 
tom. ii. p. 179. c ſlated Dares and Dictys into Latin, yet, 


5 See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 127. Notes. Yet * attempting to be conciſe, he has very 


he ſays, having finiſhed his verlign, B. v. *© improperly omitted thoſe particulars of 


Signat. EE. 1. & the hiſtory, which would have 3 
cc 
I have no more of Latin to tranſlate, — moſt agreeable. to the reader. In my 


own book therefore every article belong- 


After Dytes, Dares, and Guydo. | < ing to the Trojan ſtory will be compre- 


Again, he deſpairs of tranſlating Guido's © hended.”—And in his ghar « And 
| 


owed the 
11. Sign. R. iii. T here was a French *© ſaid Dictys in every particular; for this 


Latin elegantly. B. ii. c. x. See alſo B. I Guido de Colonna have fo 


tranſlation of Dares printed, Cadom. 1573. reaſon, becauſe Dictys made his work 
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; who perpetually 


See WORKS OF THE LEARNED, A. 1703. perfect and complete in every thing. — 


323, 

t Ibid. p. 126. 

u As Colonna's book is extremely ſcarce, 
and the ſubje& intereſting, I will tranſlate 
a few lines from Colonna's Prologue and - 


Poſtſcript. From the Prologue. I heſs 


„things, originally written by the Gre- 
« cian Dictys and the Phrygian Dares, (Who 
« were preſent in the 'Trojan war, and 


% And I ſhould have decorated this hiſtory 
« with more metaphors and ornaments of 
4 ſtyle, and by incidental digreſſions, 


« which are the p:&ures of compoſition, 


Hut deterred by the difficulty of the work, 
cc Kc.“ Guido has indeed made Diays 
nothing more than the ground-work of his 


ſtory, All this is tranſlated in Lydgate's 
Prologue, 


ſeveral 


/ 


9 


* 
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ſeveral Grecian leaders with their forces to the Trojan coaſt. 
It begins thus, on the teſtimony of Colonna ” 


* 


Myne auctor telleth how Agamamnon, 
| The worthi kynge, an hundred * brought. 


And is cloſed with theſe lines. 


Full many ſhippes was in this navye, 

More than Gulpo maketh reherſayle, 

Towards Troye with Grekes for to fayle: 

For as HoMER in his diſcrypcion 
Of Grekes ſhippes maketh mencion, 

Shortly affyrminge the man was never borne 
That ſuch a nombre of ſhippes ſawe to forne -*. 


In another place Homer, notwithſtanding all his rhetoryke and 
ſugred eloquence, his luſty ſonges and dytees fete, is blamed as a 


prejudiced writer, 


who favours the Greeks”: 


4 cenſure, 


which flowed from the favorite and prevailing notion held 
by the weſtern nations of their deſcent from the Trojans. 
Homer is alſo faid to paint with colours of gold and azure *. 
A metaphor borrowed from the faſhionable art of illumining. 
I do not however ſuppoſe, that Colonna, who flouriſhed in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, had ever ſeen Homer's 
poems: he might have known theſe and many other par- 
ticulars, contained in the Iliad, from thoſe factitious hiſ- 


From Dict. Cretenl: lib. i. c. xvii. p. 
17. ſeq. edit. Dacer. Amſtel. 1702. 4to. 
And Dar. Phryg. cap. xiv. p. 158. ibid. 
There is a very ancient edition of Dares in 
quarto, without name or place. Of Dictys 
at Milan, 1477. 4to. Dares is in German, 
with cuts, by Marcus Tatius, Auguft, 
Vindel. 1 4 fol. 


rold, at afl, 1554. Both in Ruſſian, 


at Moſcow, 1712. 8v0. 

* B, ii. c. xvi. 

B. iv. c. xxxi. And in the PROLOGUE, 
Virgil is cenſured for following the traces 


M 2 


Dictys, by John He- 


of Homerrs le, in other reſpects a rn 
writer. We have the ſame complaint in 
our author's FALL or PRIN CIS. See ſupr. 
And in Chaucer's Housz or Fams, Co- 
lonna is introduced, among other authors of 
the Trojan Rory, making this objection to 
Homer's veracity. B. iii. p. 468. col. 1. 
v. 389. Urr. edit. 

One ſaied that OuERE made lies, 

And feinyng in his poetries ; 

And was to the Grekes favorable, 

And therefore held he it but fable. 

Z B. iv. c. XXxi. Signat. X. ii. 


toriang 
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torians whom he profeſſes to follow. Yet it is not, in the 
mean time, impoſlible, that Lydgate might have ſeen the 
Iliad, at leaſt in a Latin tranſlation. Leontius Pilatus, 
already mentioned, one of the learned Conftantinopolitan 


exiles, had tranſlated the Iliad into Latin proſe, with part of 


the Odyſſey, at the deſire of Boccacio *, about the year 1360. 


This appears from Petrarch's Epiſtles to his friend Boccacio“: 
in which, among other curious circumſtances, the former 
' requeſts Boccacio to ſend him to Venice that part of Leon- 
tius's new Latin verſion of the Odyſſey, in which Ulyſles's 
_ deſcent into hell, and the veſtibule of Erebus, are deſcribed. 


He wiſhes alſo to ſee; how Homer, blind: and an Aſiatic, 
had deſcribed the lake of Averno-and the mountain of Circe. 
In another part of theſe letters, he acknowledges the receipt 
of the Latin Homer; and mentions with how much ſatisfac- 
tion and joy the report of its arrival in the public library at 
Venice was received, by all the Greek and Latin ſcholars of 
that city ©. The Iliad was alſo tranſlated into French verſe, 
by Jacques Milet, a licentiate of laws, about the year 1430 *. 


Yet I cannot believe that Lydgate had ever conſulted theſe. 


tranſlations, although he had travelled in France and Italy. 
One may venture to pronounce peremptorily, that he did 
not underſtand, as he probably never. had feen, the original. 
After the migration of the Roman emperors to Greece, Boc- 
cacio was the firſt European that could read Homer; nor 
was there perhaps a copy of either of Homer's poems exiſt- 
ing in Europe, till about the time the Greeks were driven 


It is a ſlight error in Vigneul Marville, with great perſpicuity, and from the beſt 


that this tranſlation was procured by Pe- 
trarch. Mel. Litt. tom. i. p. 21. The 
very ingenious and accurate author of Mz- 
MOIRES POUR LA VIE DE PETRARQUE,IS 
miſtaken in ſaying that Hody ſuppoſes. this 
verſion to have been made by Petrarch 
himſelf. liv. vi. tom. iii. p. 633. On the 
contrary, Hody has adjuſted. this matter 


authorities. DER GRC. ILLUsTR, lib. i. 
c. 1. 2, eg. | 
b SRENIL. lib. iti. Cap. 5. 
© Hody,.ubi ſupr. p. 5. 6. 7. 9. The 


Latin Iliad in proſe was publiſhed under 
the name of Laurentius Valla, with ſome- 


ſlight alterations, in 1497. 
s Mem, de Litt. xvii. p. 761. ed. 4to. 


by 
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by the Turks from Conſtantinople*. Long after Boccacio's 
time, the knowledge of the Greek tongue, and conſequently 
of Homer, was confined only to a few ſcholars. Yet ſome 
ingenious French critics have inſinuated, that Homer was 
familiar in France very early; and that Chriſtina of Piſa, in 
a poem never printed, written in the year 1398, and entitled 
L' EpITRE D' OTHEA A HEcToRf, borrowed the word Othea, 


or Wispom, from @ Ye in Homer, a formal appellation by 
which that poet often invocates Minervas. 

This poem is replete with deſeriptions of rural beauty, 
formed by a ſelection of very poetical and pictureſque cir- 
cumſtances, and cloathed in the moſt ingly e and muſical 
numbers. The colouring of our poet's * mornings 1s often. 
remarkably rich and ſplendid. 


* 


When that the rowes * and the rayes redde 

Eaſtward to us full early gmnen ſpredde, 

Even at the twylyght in the dawneynge, 
Whan that the larke of cuſtom ginneth ſynge, 

For to ſalüè in her heavenly laye, 

The luſty goddeſſe of the morowe graye, 

I meane Aurora, which afore the ſunne 

Is wont t' * enchaſe the blacke ſkyes dunne, 


And al the darkneſſe of the dimmy night: 


And freſhe Phebus, with comforte of his light, 


| © See Boccat. GEN EAL. DROR. xv. 6. 7. 
Theodorus archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
| ſeventh century brought from Rome into 
England a manuſcript of Homer; which 
is now ſaid to be in Bennet library at Cam- 
bridge. See the Second DissERTATION. 


In it is written with a modern hand, Hic 


liber quondam THEO DORI archiepiſcopi 
Cant. But probably this Theodore is TRHE- 
ODORE Gaza, whoſe book, or whoſe 
tranſcript, it might have been. Hody, 
ubi ſupr. Lib. i. c. 3. p. 59. 60. 


In the royal manuſcripts of the Britiſh 


p- 518 


Muſeum, this piece is entitled La CHEvA- 
LERIE SPIRITUELLE de ce monde. 17 E. 
IV. 8. 


s Monſ. L' Abbe Sallier, Mem, Litt. xvii. 


h Streaks of light. A very common 
word in Lydgate. Chaucer, Kn. T. v. 


597: col. 2. Urr. p. 455. 


And while the twilight and the rowis red 
Of Phebus light. 


i Salute. 


* Chaſe. 
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And with the brightnes of his bemes ſhene, 
Hath overgylt the huge hylles grene; 

And floures eke, agayn the morowe-tide, 
Upon their ſtalkes gan playn their leaves wide *. 


Again, among more pictures of the ſame ſubject. 


When Aurora the ſylver droppes ſhene, 

Her teares, had ſhed upon the freſhe grene ; 
Complaynyng aye, in weping and in ſorowe, 
Her chyldren's death on every ſommer-morowe : 
That is to faye, when the dewe ſo ſoote, 
Embawmed hath the floure and eke roote 

With luſtie lycoùr in Aprill and in Maye : 
When that the larke, the meſſenger of daye, 
Of cuſtom aye Aurora doth ſalve, 

With ſundry notes her ſorowe to tranſmue e. 


The ſpring is thus deſcribed, renewing the buds or bloſſoms 
of the groves, and the flowers of the meadows. 


And them whom winter's blaſtes have ſhaken bare 
With ſotè bloſomes freſhly to repare ; 

And the meadows of many a ſundry hewe, 
Tapitid ben with divers floures newe 

Of e motleſs *, luſty for to ſene ; 

And holſome balm is ſhed among the grene. 


Frequently in theſe florid landſcapes we find the ſame idea 

differently expreſſed. Yet this circumſtance, while it wea- 

. kened the deſcription, taught a copiouſneſs of diction, and 
a variety of poetical phraſeology. There is great ſoftneſs 

and facility in the following delineation of a delicious retreat. 


Open. m B. 1, c. vi. " Change. „B: ili. c. XxIIſi. p Colours. 
Tyll 
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Tyll at the laſt, amonge the bowes glade, 

Of adventure, I caught a pleſaunt ſnhade; 
Ful ſmothe, and playn, and luſty for to ſene, 
And ſofte as velvette was the yongè grene: 
Where from my hors I did alight as faſt, 
And on. a bowe aloft his reyne caſt. 

So faynte and mate of weryneſſe I was, 

That I me layd adowne upon the gras, 


3 Upon a brinckse, ſhortly for to telle, 
I Beſyde the river of a criſtall welle; 
1 And the water, as I reherſe can, 

3 = Like quicke-ſylver in his ſtreames yran, 


= DODf which the gravell and the bryghte ſtone, 
| As any golde, agaynſt the ſun yſhone*?. 


A n bat e * wr 
5 ö 3+ 


The circumſtance of the pebbles and gravel of a tran- 
ſparent ſtream glittering againſt the ſun, which 1s uncom- 
mon, has much of the brilliancy of the Itahan poetry. It 
recalls to my memory a paſſage in Theocritus, which has 
been lately reſtored to its priſtine beauty. : 


Evugoy CERYVOY HEORVHY uro Aioo%0 een, 
Toa] ren axnexly* al 0 urevegber 
A νE)Mp nd REVVER WORANOVIO 
Ex Guls. — — 


They found a perpetual ſpring, under a high rock, | | 
Filled with pure water : but underneath 
The pebbles ſparkled as with cryſtal and filver 


From the bottom. — — 


There is much elegance of ſentiment and expreſſion in 
the portrait of Creſeide weeping when ſhe parts with Troilus. 


B. ii. Cap. xii. r Atogxove. Idyll. xxii. v. 37. 


And 
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And from her eyn the teare's round drops tryll, 
That al fordewed have her blacke wede ; 
And eke untruſſd her haire abrode gan ſprede, 
Lyke golden wyre, forrent and alto torn.— 
And over this, her freſhe and roſey hewe, 
Whylom ymeynt with whate lylyes newe, 
Wyth wofull wepyng pyteouſly diſteynd ; 
And lyke the herbes in April all bereynd, 
Or floures freſhe with the dewes ſwete, 
Ryght ſo her chekes moyſte were and wete. 


The following verſes are worthy of attention in another 
ſtyle of writing, and have great ſtrength and ſpirit. A 
knight brings a ſteed to Hector in the midft of the battle, 


And brought to Hector. Sothly there he ſtoode 
Among the Grekes, al bathed in their bloode: 
The which in haſte ful knightly he beſtrode, 
And them amonge like Mars himſelfe he rode 8 


The ſtrokes on the helmets are thus expreſſed, ſtriking fire 
amid the plumes. | | ; 


But ſtrokys felle, that men might herden rynge, 
On baſſenetts, the fieldes rounde aboute, | 
So cruelly, that the fyrè ſprange oute 
Amonge the tuftes brodè, bright and ſhene, 

Of foyle of golde, of fethers white and grene 
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The touches of feudal manners, which our author affords, 
are innumerable: for the Trojan ſtory, and with no great dif- 
ficulty, is here entirely accommodated to the ideas of romance. 

Hardly any adventure of the champions of the round table 


* Mingled. And aye ſhe rents with her fingers fmals 
B. iii. c. xxv. So again of Polyxena, Her golden heyre upon her blacke wede. 


B. iv. c. xxx. u B. ili. c. xxii. 
W B, ii. c. xviii. 


Was 
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was more chimerical and unmeaning than this of our 


Grecian chiefs: and the cauſe of their expedition to Troy 
was quite in the ſpirit of chivalry, as it was occaſioned by 
a lady, When Jaſon arrives at Cholcos, he 1s entertained 
by king Oetes in a Gothic caſtle, Amadis or Lancelot were 
never conducted to their fairy chambers with more ceremony 


and ſolemnity. He is led through many a hall and many a 


tower, by many a ſtair, to a ſumptuous apartment, whoſe 


walls, richly 9 5 with the hiſtories of antient heroes, _w | 
_ tered with gold and azure. 


Through many a halle, and many a riche toure, 
By many a tourne, and many divers waye, 
By many a gree * ymade of marbyll graye.— 
And in his chambre', engloſed ” bright and cleare,' 
That ſhone ful ſhene with gold and with aſùre, 
Of many image that ther was in picture, 
He hath commaunded to his offycers, _ 
Only' in honour of them that were fat 
Spyces and wyne*, — — 


The fiege of Troy, the 3 object of the poem, is not 
eonducted according to the claſſical art of war. All the | 


military machines, invented and uſed in the cruſades, are 


aſſembled to demoliſh the bulwarks of that. city, with the 


addition of great guns. Among other implements of de- 
ſtruction borrowed from the holy war, the Greek fire, firſt 


diſcovered at Conſtantinople, with which the Saracens ſo 
greatly annoyed the Chriſtian armies, 1s thrown from the 
walls of the beficyedl”. FT - 


* Greece, Degree. Step. Stair. Gradue. zB. i. c. v. See Colonna, Signat. b, 
x Painted. Or r. Englaſed. Skelton's 8 2 B. i. C. xvii: See ſupr. vol. i. p. 157. 
Crowng or LAwRELL, p. 24. edit. 1736. 1, Cartons Frov-Roox, Hercules is 
Wher the poſtis wer enbulioned with ſa- ſaid to make the firs artificial! as well as 
phir's indy blewe Cacus, &C. ii. 24. 
Englaſed glitteringe, &c. 3 | 33 | 
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Nor are we only preſented in this piece with the habits of 
feudal life, and the practices of chivalry. The poem is en- 
riched with a multitude of oriental fictions, and Arabian 
traditions. Medea gives to Jaſon, when he is going to com- 
bat the brazen bulls, and to lull the dragon who guarded 
the golden fleece aſleep, a marvellous ring; in which was a 
gem whoſe virtue could deſtroy the efficacy of poiſon, and 
render the wearer inviſible. It was the ſame ſort of pre- 
cious ſtone, adds our author, which Virgil celebrates, and 
which Venus ſent her ſon Eneas that he might enter Car- 
thage unſeen. Another of Medea's preſents to Jaſon, to 
aſſiſt him in this perilous atchievement, is a ſilver image, 
or taliſman, which defeated all the powers of incantation, 
and was framed according to principles of aſtronomy. The 
hall of king Priam is illuminated at night by a prodigious 
carbuncle, placed among ſaphires, rubies, and pearls, on 
the crown of a golden ſtatue of Jupiter, fifteen cubits high *. 
In the court of the palace, was a tree made by magic, 
whoſe trunk was twelve cubits high; the branches, which 
overſhadowed diſtant plains, were alternately of ſolid gold 
and ſilver, bloſſomed with gems of various hues, which 
were renewed every day.. Moſt of theſe extravagancies, and 
a thouſand more, are in Guido de Colonna, who lived when 
this mode of fabling was at its height. But in the fourth 
book, Dares * Phrigius is particularly cited for a deſcription 
of Priam's palace, which ſeemed to be founded by FAYRIE, 
or enchantment ; and was paved with cryſtal, built of dia- 
monds, ſaphires, and emeralds, . and ſupported by ivory 
pillars, ſurmounted with golden images. This is not, 
however, in Dares. The warriors who came to the ice 
of the Trojans, afford an ample field for invention. One 
of them belongs to a region of foreſts; amid the gloom of 
which wander many monſtrous beaſts, not real, but ap- 

FB. © „B. ii. c. l. 1B. ü. c. xi. f Cap. xxvi. 
pearances 
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pearances or illuſive images, formed by the deceptions of k 
necromancy, to terrify the traveller“. King Epiſtrophus 
brings from the land beyond the Amazons, a thouſand 
knights; among which 1s a terrible archer, half man and 
half beaſt, who neighs like a horſe, whoſe eyes ſparkle like 
a furnace, and ſtrike dead like lightening". This is Shake- 
ſpeare's DREADFUL SAGITTARY . The Trojan horſe, in the 
genuine ſpirit of Arabian philoſophy, is formed of braſs * 
of ſuch immenſe ſize, as to contain a thouſand ſoldiers. 
-Colonna, I believe, gave the Trojan ſtory its romantic 
additions. It had long before been falſified by Dictys and 
Dares; but thoſe writers, miſrepreſenting or enlarging 
Homer, only invented plain and credible facts. They were 
the baſis of Colonna : who firſt filled the faint outlines of their 
fabulous hiſtory with the colourings of eaſtern fancy, and 
adorned their ſcanty forgeries with the gorgeous trappings of 
Gothic chivalry. Or, as our author expreſſes himſelf in his 
Prologue, ſpeaking of Colonna's improvements on his originals. 
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For he ENLUMINETH, by crafte and cadence, 
This noble ſtory with many a rRESHE coLOURE 
Of rhetorike, and many a RYCHE FLOURE | 

Of eloquence, to make it ſound the bett. 


Cloathed with theſe new inventions, this favourite tale 
deſcended to later times. Yet it appears, not only with 
theſe, - but with an infinite variety of other embelliſh- 
ments, not fabricated by the fertile genius of Colonna, but 


2 B. ii. c. xviii. heroes [B. ii. c. xv. ] is from Dares through 

h So deſcribed by Colonna, Signat. n Colonna, Daret. Hiſt. c. xii. p. 156. ſeq. 
4. ſeq. „ & In Dictys ©* tabulatis extruitur ligneis.“ 

i Ibid, And B. iii. c. xxiv. The Sa- lib. v. c. x. p. 113. In Gower he is alſo 
gittary is not in Di&ys or Dares. In whom a hors of bra. Conf. Amant. lib. i. fol. 
alſo, theſe warriors are but barely named, xiiii. a. col. 1. From Colonna, Signat. t 
and are much fewer in number. See Dar. 4. Here alſo are Shakeſpeare's fabulous 


cap. xviii. p. 161, Dict. lib. ii. cap. xxxv. names of the gates of Troy. Signat. d 
51. The deſcription of the perſons of 4. ſeq. | 


Helen, and of the Trojan and Grecian Herter. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
adopted from French enlargements of Colonna, and incorpo- 
rated from romances on other ſubjects, in the French Rx- 
evyet or Troy, written by a French ecclefiaſtic, Rauol le 


Feure, about the year 1464, and tranſlated by Caxton'. 
The deſcription of the city of Troy, as newly built by 
king Priam, is extremely curious; not for the capricious 
incredibilities and abſurd inconfiſtencies which it exhibits *, 
but becauſe it conveys anecdotes of antient architecture, and 
eſpecially of that florid and improved ſpecies, which began to 
grow faſhionable in Lydgate's age. Although much of this 
is in Colonna. He avoids to deſcribe it geometrically, having 


never read Euclid. He ſays that Priam procured, 


—— Esche carver, and curious joyner, 
To make knottes with many a queint floure 
To ſette on creſtes within and eke without,— . 


That he ſent for ſuch as could“ grave, groupe, or carve, 
e were ſotyll in their fantafye, good devyſours, marveylous 
* of caſtinge, who could raiſe a wall with batayling and 
“ creſtes marciall, every imageour in entayle", and every 
« portreyour who could paynt the work with freſh hewes, 
% who could pulliſh alabaſter, and make an ymage.” 


- And yf 1 ſhulde reherſen by and by, 
The corve knottes by craft of maſonry ; 


1 As for inftance, Hercules having killed 
the eleven giants of Cremona, builds over 
them a vaſt tower, on which he placed 
eleven images of metal, of the fize and 
figure of the giants. B. ii. c. 24. Some- 
thing like this, I think, is in Amadis de 
Gaul. Robert Braham, in the EIS TLE 
To THE READER, prefixed to the edition 
of Lydgate's TRoy-Book of 1555, is of 
opinion, that the fables in the French 
RecuYEL ought to be ranked with the 
trifeling tales and  barvayne luerdries of 
Rog YN Hope and Bevys or HAurrox, 


and are not to be compared with the fayth- 


ful and rreave reports of this hiſtory 25 
18. 


by Dares Phrigius and Dictys Creten 

mt is three days journey in length and 
breadth. The walls are two hundred cubits 
high, of marble and alabaſter, and ma- 
chiocolated. At every angle was a crown - 
of gold, ſet with the richeſt gems. There 


were great guns in the towers. On each 


turret were figures of ſavage and monſtrous 
beaſts in braſs. The gates were of braſs, 
and each has a portcullis. The houſes 
were all uniform, and of marble, ſixty: 
cubits high. 8 oy 

u Intaglia, 4 
The 
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The freſh embowing * with verges right as lynes, 
And the houſyng full of bachewines, 

The ryche coynyng, the laſty tablemnts, 

Vinettes running in eaſemènts.— 

Nor how they put, inſtede of mortere, 

In the joyntoures, coper gilt ful clere; 

To make them joyne by levell and by lyne, 

Among the marbell freſhly for to ſhyne _ 

Agaynſt the ſunne, whan that his ſhene light 
Smote on the golde that was burned bright. 


The ſides of every ſtreet were covered with jfreſhe alures * 
of marble, or cloiſters, crowned with rich and lofty pin- 
nacles, and fronted with tabernacular or open work *, vaulted 
like the dormitory of a monaſtery, and called Aae, 
for the accommodation of the citizens in all weathers. 


And every houſe ycovered was with lead; 
And many a gargoyle, and many a hideous head, 
With ſpoutes thorough, &c.— 


And again, of Priam's palace. 


And the walles, within and eke without, 
Endilong were with knottes graven clere, 
Depeynt with aſure, golde, cinople', and grene.— 
And al the wyndowes and eche feneſtrall 
Wrought were with beryll and of clere cryſtall. 


* Arching. 

P Vipnettes. | | 

1 Allies, or covert-ways. Lat. Alura. 
viz. ALvuRa quæ ducit a coquina con- 
ventus, uſque ad cameram prioris.“ 
Hearne's Or TER B. Pref. Append. p. cxi. 
Where Hearne derives it = ALA, 2 
wing, or fide. Rather from Aller, 1 
Allee, Fr. Alley. Robert of Glouceſter men- 


5 tions the ladies ſtanding 4 upe [upon] 


&« the alurs of the caſtle,” to ſee a tourna- 
ment. See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 50. The word: 


Aura in not in Du Cange. 
r Like the latticed ſtone-work, or can 


celli, of a Gothic ſhrine. 
Said to have been invented by Mhrchion 


of Arezzo, Walpole, Angcp.. PainT. i. 
p. 111 


With 
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With regard to the reality of the laſt circumſtance, we 
are told, that in Studley caſtle in Shropſhire, the windows, 
ſo late as the reign of Elizabeth, were of beryl*. 

The account of the Trojan theatre muſt not be omitted, 
as it diſplays the imperfect ideas of the ſtage, at leaſt of 
dramatic exhibition, which now prevailed ; or rather, the 
abſolute inexiſtence of this ſort of ſpectacle. Our author 
ſuppoles, that comedies and tragedies were firſt repreſented 
at Troy *. He defines a comedy to begin with complaint and 
to end with gladneſſe : expreſſing the actions of thoſe only 
who live in the loweſt condition. But tragedy, he informs 
us, begins in proſperity, and ends in adverſity : ſhewing 
the wonderful viciſſitudes of fortune which have happened 
in the lives of kings and mighty conquerours. In the 
theatre of Troy, he adds, was a pulpit, in which ſtood a 
poet, who rehearſed the noble dedes that were hiftorial of kynges, 
prynces, and worthy emperours; and, above all, related thoſe 
fatal and ſudden cataſtrophes, which they ſometimes ſuffered 
by murther, poiſon, conſpiracy, or other ſecret and unfore- 
ſeen machinations, 


And this was tolde and redde by the poete. 
And while that he in the pulpet ſtode 
With deadlye face all devoyd of blode, 
Syngynge his dites with treſſes al to rent ; 
Amydde the theatre, ſhrowded in a tent, 
There came out men, gaſtfull of their cheres, 
Disfygured their faces with vyſeres, 


3 


* Harriſon's "IRENE; aus: Cap. ſquare. Armourers, Bowyers, Fletchers, 
xii. p. 188. The occupations of the citi- makers of trappings, banners, ſtandards, 
zens of Troy are mentioned. There were penons, and for the fielde freſhe and gaye 
goldſmiths, jewellers, embroiderers, wea- GETQURs. I do not preciſely underſtand 
vers of woollen and linen, of cloth, of gold, the laſt word, Perhaps it is a ſart of orna- 
damaſk, ſattin, velvet, ſendel, or a thin filk mented armour for the legs. 
like cypreſs, and double /amyte, or ſatin, All that follows on this 15e. is not 
Smiths, who forged poll-axes, ſpears, and in Colonna, 
guarrel-heads, or croſs- bow darts ſhaped 
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Playing by ſignès in the people's ſyght 

That the poete ſonge hathe on height“ 

So that there was no maner diſcourdaunce, 
Atween his ditees and their countenaunce. 
For lyke as he aloftè dyd expreſſe 

Wordes of joye or of hevineſle,— 
So craftely they“ could them * transfygure . 


It 18 added, that theſe plays, or rytes of 1 old, were 
acted at Troy, and in the theatre halowed and Joolde, when the 
months of April and May returned. 

In this detail of the dramatic exhibition which prevailed 
in the ideal theatre of Troy, a poet, placed on the ſtage in 
a pulpit, and characteriſtically habited, is ſaid to have recited 
a ſeries of tragical adventures; whoſe pathetic narrative was 
afterwards expreſſed, by the dumb geſticulations of a ſet of 
maſqued actors. Some perhaps may be inclined to think, 
that this imperfect ſpecies of theatric repreſentation, was 
the rude drama of Lydgate's age. But ſurely Lydgate would 
not have deſcribed at all, much leſs in a long and laboured 
digreſſion, a public ſhew, which from its nature was familiar 
and notorious. On the contrary, he deſcribes it as a thing 
obſolete, and exiſting only in remote times. Had a more 
perfect and legitimate ſtage now ſubſiſted, he would not have 
deviated from his ſubject, to communicate unneceſſary in- 
formation, and to deliver ſuch minute definitions of tragedy 
and comedy. On the whole, this formal hiſtory of a theatre, 
conveys nothing more than an affected diſplay of Lydgate's 
learning ; and 1s collected, yet with apparent inaccuracy and 
confuſion of circumſtances, from what the antient gram- 
marians 118 left en the origin of the Greek tragedy. 


That which the poet ſung, ſtanding Themſelves. 


< in the pulpit.” Lib. ii. cap. x. See allo, B, iii Co 
* The actors. Xxviii. | 


Or 


_ unjuſt and illiberal miſrepre 
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Or perhaps it might be borrowed by our author from ſome 
French paraphraſtic verſion of Colonna's Latin romance. 
Among the antient authors, beſide thoſe already mentioned, 
cited in this poem, are Lollius for the hiſtory of Troy, Ovid 
for the tale of Medea and Jaſon, Ulyſſes and Polyphemus, 
the Myrmidons and other ſtories, Statius for Polynices and 
Eteocles, the venerable Bede, Fulgentius the mythologiſt, 
Juſtinian with whoſe inſtitutes Colonna as a civilian muſt 
have been well acquainted, Pliny, and Jacobus de Vitriaco. 


The laſt is produced to prove, that Philometer, a famous philo- 


ſopher, invented the game of cheſs, to divert a tyrant from his 


cruel purpoſes, in Chaldea; and that from thence it was im- 


Ported into Greece. But Colonna, or rather Lydgate, is of a 
different opinion; and contends, in oppoſition to his authority, 
that this game, /o ſotyll and ſo marvaylous, was diſcovered by pru-. 

dent clerkes during 'the fiege of Troy, and firſt practiced in 
that city. Jacobus de Vitriaco was a canon regular at Paris, 
and, among other dignities in the church, biſhop of Ptole- 
mais in Paleſtine, about the year 1230. This tradition of 
the invention of cheſs is mentioned by Jacobus de Vitriaco 


in his ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL HisTorRyY *. The anec- 


dote of Philometer is, I think, in Egidius Romanus on this 


ſubject, above-mentioned. Chaucer calls Athalus, that is 


Attalus Philometer, the ſame perſon, and who 1s often men- 


tioned in Pliny, the inventor of cheſs *.* 


I muſt not paſs over an inſtance of Lydgate's 1 
as it is the gallantry of a monk. Colonna takes all oppor- 
tunities of ſatiriſing the fair ſex; and Lydgate with great 
politeneſs declares himſelf abſolutely unwilling to tranſlate 


_ thoſe paſſages of this ſevere moraliſt, which contain ſuch 


ſentations of the female cha- 


rafter. Inſtead of which, to obviate theſe injurious reflec- 


tions, our tranſlator enters upon a formal vindication of 


Y Colonna calls him, lle FaBuUuLArRTVUS 2 In three books. 
| e oh — fabuloſe commentans, &C. * DaEME, p. 408. col. 2, edit. vn. 
ignat. b 2. a 
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the ladies ; not by a panegyric on their beauty, nor encomiums 
on thoſe amiable accompliſhments, by which they refine our 
ſenſibilities, and give elegance to life; but by a diſplay of 
that religious fortitude with which ſome women have ſuf- 
fered martyrdom; or of that inflexible chaſtity, by means 


of which others have been ſnatched up alive into heaven, in 


a ſtate of genuine virginity. Among other ſtriking examples 
which the calendar affords, he mentions the tranſcendent 
grace of the cleven thouſand virgins who were martyred at 
Cologne in Germany. In the mean time, female ſaints, as I 
ſuſpect, in the barbarous ages were regarded with a greater 
degree of reſpect, on account of thoſe exaggerated ideas of 
gallantry which chivalry inſpired : and it is not improbable 
that the diſtinguiſhed honours paid to the virgin Mary might 
have partly proceeded from this principle. 

Among the anachroniſtic improprieties which this 
contains, ſome of which have been pointed out, the moſt 
conſpicuous is the fiction of Hector's ſepulchre, or tomb: 
which alſo merits our attention for another reaſon, as it 
affords us an opportunity of adding ſome other notices of 
the modes of antient architecture to thoſe already men- 
tioned. The poet from Colonna ſuppoſes, that Hector was 
buried in the principal church of Troy, near the high altar, 


within a magnificent oratory, erected for that purpoſe, 


exactly reſembling the Gothic ſhrines of our cathedrals, yet 
charged with many romantic decorations. 


With crafty archys rayſyd wonder clene, 
Embowed over all the work to cure, 

So marveylous was the celature : 

That al the rofe, and cloſure envyrowne, 
Was of * fyne golde plated up and downe, 
With knottes grave wonder. curyous 

Fret ful of ſtony's rich and precious, &c. 


with. | 
Vol, II. O The 
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The ſtructure is ſupported by angels of gold. The ſteps 
are of cryſtall, Within, is not only an image of Hector in 
ſolid gold; but his body embalmed, and exhibited to view 
with the reſemblance of real life, by means of a precious 
liquor circulating through every part in golden tubes arti- 
ficially diſpoſed, and operating on the principles of vegeta- 
tion. This is from the chemiſtry of the times. Before the 
body were four inextinguiſhible lamps in golden ſockets. | 
To complete the work, Priam founds a regular chantry of 
prieſts, whom he accommodates with manſions near the 
church, and endows with revenues, to ſing in this ANN 
for the ſoul of his ſon Hector. 

In the Bodleian library, there is a prodigious Holi manu- 
{cript on vellum, a tranſlation of Colonna's TRojan HisToRY 
into verſe*; which has been confounded with, Lydgate's 
TRroyt-Bokte now before us. But it is an entirely different 
work, and is written in the ſhort minſtrel-metre. I have 
given a ſpecimen of the Prologue, above. It appears to me 
to be Lydgate's TRoyE-BokE diveſted of the octave ſtanza, 
and reduced into a meaſure which might more commodiouſly 
be ſung to the WP.” It is not N that ae is its 


1 


kis Latin poem entitled AnTioCHE1s, or 


the CRUs ApE, has borrowed from this 


tomb of Hector, in his brilliant deſcription 
of the mauſoleum of Teuthras. lib. iv. 451. 
I have quoted the paſſage in the Sg eo 
DissERTATION. Signat. i. 

4 MSS. Laud. K. 76. fol. 

© Supr. vol. i. p. 119. 120. 

f It may, however, be thought, that 
this poem is rather a tranſlation or imita- 


tion of ſome French original, as the writer 


often refers to The Romance. If this be 
the caſe, it is not immediately formed from 


the TRoYE-BOKE of Lydgate, as I have 


ſuggeſted in the text. I believe it to be 
about Lydgate's age; but there is no other 


Great. 


B. iii. E. xxviii. Joſeph of Exeter in 


a few lines from the 


+ Hig, named. 


1 for n it to wa written by 
Lydgate, than that, in the beginning of 
the Bodleian manuſcript now before us, a 
hand-writing, of about the reign of James 
the firſt, aſſigns it to that poet. I will give 
poem itſelf : which 
begins with Jaſon's expedition to Cholcos, 


the conſtant prelude to the Trojan ſtory i in 


all the writers of this ſchool. - 
In Colkos ile a cite was, 


That men called hanne ſaconitas; 


Ffair, and mekel *, large, and long, 

With walles huge and wondir ſtrong, 

Fful of toures, and heye paleis, 

Off rich knyztes, and bur 

A kyng that tyme hete + 2 

Gouerned than that lond i in pes , "TY 
| 1 


j Ko 
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author: that he ſhould either thus transform his own com- 


poſition, or write a ne piece on t 


* 


&fabjet; That it was 


a poem in ſome conſiderable eſtimation, appears from the 
ſize and ſplendour of the manuſcript: and this circumſtance 


Wich his baronage, and his meyne, 
- Dwelleden thanne in that cite: 
Ffor al aboute that riche toun 
Stode wodes, and parkis, enviroun, 
That were replenyſched wonderful 
Of herte, and hynd, bore, and bul, 
And othir many ſavage beſtis, 
Betwixt that wode and that foreſtis, 
Ther was large contray and playn, 
Ffaire wodes, and champayn 
Fful of ſemely- rennyng welles, 
As the ROMAUNCE the ſothe || telles, 
Withoute the cite that ther ſprong. 
Ther was of briddes michel ſong, 
Thorow al the zer q and michel cry, 
Of al joyes gret melody. 
To that cite [of ] Eetes 
Zode * Jaſon and Hercules, | 
And al the ffelawes that he hadde | 
Inclotheof golde as kynges he cladde, &c. 


Afterwards, the ſorcereſs Medea, the king's 
daughter, is thus characteriſed. 


Sche couthe the ſcience of clergy, 
And mochel of nigramauncy.— 

Sche coude with conjuriſouns, 

With here ſchleyght+, and oreſouns, 

The day, that was moſt fair and lyght, 

Make as darke as any nyght : 

Sche couthe alſo, in ſelcouthe wiſe, 

Make the wynde both blowe and riſe, 

And make him ſo loude blowe, 

As it ſchold howſes overthrowe. 

Sche couth turne, verament, 

All weders ft, and the firmament, &c. 


The reader, in ſome of theſe lines, ob- 
ſerves the appeal to The romance for au- 
thority. This 1s common throughout the 
poem, -as I have hinted. But at the cloſe, 


Truth. $ Year. 


Came. 


O 2 


"0G poet ate con if Grabion ro the foal 
of the 


author of the Remaunce, 


a * 3 1 7 \ 4 e 3 
And he that this romaunce wroght and made, 
Lord in heven thow him glade. | 


If this piece is tranſlated from a French 
romance, 1t is not from the antient metrical 
one of Benoit, to whom, I believe, Colonna 
is much indebted ; but perhaps from ſome 
later French romance, which copied, or 
tranſlated, Colonna's book. This, among 
other circumſtances, we may collect from 
theſe lines. | FIT 


Dares the heraud of Troye ſays, 

And Dites that was of the Gregeis, &c. 
And after him cometh maifter Gr, 
That was of Rome a notary. 


This maiſter Gy, or Guy, that is Guido of 
Colonna, he adds, wrote this hiſtory, 

In the manere I ſchall telle. 
That is my author, or romance, follows 


« Colonna.” [See ſupr. vol. i. p. 127. 
Dares the heraud is Dares Phrygius, an 


Dites Dictys Cretenſis. 


This poem, in the Bodleian manuſcript 
aforeſaid, is finiſhed, as I have partly ob- 
ſerved, with an invocation to god, to ſave 
the author, and the readers, or hearers; 
and ends with this line, 


Seythe alle Amen for charite. 


But this rubric immediately follows, at the 
beginning of a page. Hic bellum de Troy 
% finit et Greci tranfierunt verſus patriam 
„ /uam.” Then follow ſeveral lineated pages 
of vellum, without writing. I have never 
ſeen any other manuſcript of this piece. 


+ Slight, art. t Wethers. 
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* Wo more e. remain wo he. mentioned under the 
JK reign of Henry the ſixth, if mere tranſlation merit 
"Wt appellation. 7 heſe are Hugh ampeden and Thomas 
Cheſter. , 
The firſt was a dent traveller, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
verſe the French romance of Sinrac*. 3. This tranſlation, a 
book of uncommon rarity, was -printed with the following 
title, at the expence of Robert Saltwood, a monk of faint 
Auſtin's convent at Canterbury, in the year 1510. The 
« Hiſtorie of king Boccus and SypRackr how he confoundyd 
« his lerned men, and in the fight of them dronke ſtronge 
« venyme in the name of the trinite and dyd him no hurt. 
« Alfo his divynite that he lerned of the boke of Noe. 
Alſo his profeſyes that he had by revelation of the angel. 
« Alfo his. aunſweris to the queſtyons of wyſdom both 


* morall and naturall with muche wyſdom contayned in 


[the] noumber cccLxv. Tranſlated by Hugo of Caum- 


„ peden out of French into Engliſshe, &c*. There is no 


ſort of elegance in the diction, nor harmony in the verfifi- 
cation. It is in the minKrel-metre 


See ſupr. vol. i. p. 1 | The kynge Bochus hym be thought 
b With (4 np 24 Bocchus, and That he would have a citee wrought 
Sidracke. There is a fine manuſcript of © The rede Jewes fro hym ſpere 
this tranſlation, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Laud. And for to mayntene his were 


G. 57. per | A yenſt a kyng that was hys foo | 
4 Ms Fw G. 57. Princip. And hath ot of Inde longyng hym tos 
Men may fynde in olde bookes His name was Garaab the kyng 
Who ſoo yat in them lookes Bocchus tho proved all this thing 
That men may mooche here 1 85 And ſmartly a towre begenne he 
And yerefore yff yat yee wolle lere 'There he wolde make his citee 
1 ſhall teche yoowe a lytill | joſe And it was right at the incomyng 

That befell 3 in the e Of Garabys londe the kyng 
There was a kynge that BoQus hyght 'The maſons with grete laboure 
And was a man of mooche myght Beganne to worke uppon the toure 
His londe lay de grete Inde And all that they wroghten on day 
BeRorye hight hit as we fynde On night was hit done away 
After the tyme of Noee even On morn when Bochus hit herde 
VIII. ar ſourty and an 
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Thomas Cheſtre appears alſo to have been a writer for the 
. minſtrels. No anecdote of his life is preſerved. He has 
left a poem entitled Sir LAuxrALE, one of Arthur's knights; 
who is celebrated with other champions in a ſet of French 
' metrical tales or romances, written by ſome Armorican bard, 
under the name of LAx VAL. They are in the Britiſh Muſeum”. 


And dyd hyt all new begynne T5 
At even whan they ſhuld blynne 
Off worke when they went to reſte 

In the night was all downe heſte 

Well vii monthes this thei wrought 

And in the night avaylid yt nought 
Boccus was wroth wonderly | 

And callid his folke that was hym by 

Councellith me lordinges ſeyde hee 
Howe I may beſte make this citee 
They ſayde fir ſendith a noon 

Aftir your philoſophers everychon 

And the aſtronomers of your londe 
Of hem ſhall yee counſeill fonde. 


Afterwards king Tractabare is requeſted to 


ſend 
 ——— the booke of aſtronomye 
That whilom Noe had in baylye, 
together with his aſtronomer Sidracke. 
At the end. 
And that Hugh of Campedene 
That this boke hath thorogh ſoght 
And untoo Englyſsh ryme hit brought. 
Sidrake, who is a chriſtian, at length builds 


the tower in Nomine S. Trinitatis, and he 


teaches Bocchus, who is an idolater, 'many 
articles of true religion. The only manu- 
ſcript I have ſeen of this tranſlation is 
gnong MSS. Laud. G. 57. fol. ut ſupr. 
* It begins thus. 
Lavunrarl MiLEes. 
Le douzty Artours dawes | 
That held Engelond in good lawe, 
Ther fell a wondyr cas, 
Of a ley that was yſette, 
That hyzt LaunyaL and hatte zette. 
Now herkeneth how hyt was ; 
Douzty Artour ſome whyle 
"Sojournede yn Kerdenyle +, 
With joye and greet ſolas, 
And knyzts that wer profitable, 
With Artaur.of the rounde table, 
Never noon better ther was. 
Sere Perſevall, and ſyr Gawyn, 


Liege. + Or, Kerdevyle. f. Caerlife. 


 Syr Gyherther, and ſyr Aprayn, 
And , du re" A . 
Syr Kay, and ſyr Ewayn, 
at well couthe fyzt yn playn, 
Bateles for to take. 8 
Kyng Ban Boort, and kyng Bos, 
Of ham ther was a greet los, 
Mien ſawe tho no wher || her t make. 
Syr Galafre, and ſyr LaunFaALE, ' 
Whereof a noble tale 
Among us ſhall a wake. 
With Artour ther was a bachelor 
And hadde y be well many a zer, 
| LavNFarL for ſoot 5 he hyzt, 
He gaf gyftes largelyche 
Gold and ſylver and clothes ryche, 
To ſquyer and to knyzt. | 
For hys largeſſe and hys bounte 
The kinges ſteward made was he 
Tien yer I you plyzt, | 
Of alle the knyztes of the table rounde 
So large there was noon y founde, 
Be days ne be nyzt. 
So hyt befyll yn the tenth zere 
Marlyn was Artours counſalare, 
He radde him 0. wende 
To kyng Ryon of Irlond ryzt, 
And — hym ther a lady bryzt 
Gwenere hys doughter hende, &c. 
In the concluſion. - | 
Tous CHESTER made thys tale 
Of the noble knyzt {yr Launfale 
Good of chyvalrye: 
Jeſus that ys hevene kyng 
Zeve us all hys bleſſyng 
And hys moder Marye. 
ExpLICIT LAuxPALE. 


Never printed. MSS. Cotton. Ca L IG. A. 


2. f. 33. I am obliged to doctor Percy for 


this tranſcript. It was afterwards altered 


into the romance of fir LAMBW ELI. 
i MSS. Harl. 978. 112. fol. i. 154. 
« En Bretains l'apelent LA uxvAL.“ 
See a note at the beginning of Diss. j. 


Ther. Match. 8 Soth, 
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I think 1 have ſeen ſome evidence to prove, that Cheſtre 
Was alſo the author of the metrical romance called the ERLE 
or Tnorousg . This is one of the romances called Lars by 


the poets of Britany, or Armorica: as appears from theſe 
lines, nes 


In romance this geſt 
A LEY 7 BRITAYN you? I wys, Kc. 


And that it is a tranſlation, appears from the reference to 
an original, © The Romans telleth ſo.” I will however give 
the outlines of the ſtory, which is not unintereſting, nor 


inartificially conſtructed. 
Diocleſian, a powerful emperour in Germany, has a 


rupture with Barnard earl of Tholouſe, concerning boun- 


daries of territory. Contrary to the repeated perſuaſions of 


the empreſs, who is extremely beautiful, and famous for 


her conjugal fidelity, he meets the earl, with a numerous 


army, in a pitched battle, to decide the quarrel. The earl 


is victorious, and carries home a great multitude of pri- 


ſoners, the moſt reſpectable of which is fir Tralabas of 


'Turky, whom he treats as his companion. In the midſt of 
their feſtivities they talk of the beauties of the empreſs ; the 
earl's curioſity is inflamed to ſee ſo matchleſs a lady, and he 
promiſes liberty to fir Tralabas, if he can be conducted un- 


known to the emperour's court, and obtain a ſight of her 
without diſcovery. They both ſet forward, the earl diſ- 
guiſed like a hermit. When they arrive at the emperour's 


court, fir Tralabas proves falſe : treacherouſly imparts the 
ſecret to the empreſs that he has brought with him the earl 


n Never printed. MSS. Aſhmol. Oxon. Far in unkouthe lade, 


45. 4to. [6926.] And M88. More. Parogd Howe a lady had grete myſcheſe, dc. 
27. Princi | 
4 Jeſu Crif in a, R n Perhaps ly in the fourth line of fir 
Only god in perſons thre, &c. 73 LaunFaL may mean Lay in this ſenſe. 
Lefe frendys ſhall you telle | See note at the * of the Fixsr 
Of a tale that ſometyme befell Diss zx Tariox. | 
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of Tholouſe in diſguiſe, who is enamoured of her celebrated 
beauty ; and propoſes to take advantage of ſo fair an oppor- 


tunity of killing the emperour's great and avowed enemy. 


She rejects the propoſal with indignation, injoyns the knight 
not to communicate the ſecret any farther, and deſires to fee 
the earl next day in the chapel at maſs. The next day the earl 
in his hermit's weeds is conveniently. placed at maſs. At leav- 
ing the chapel, he aſks an alms of the empreſs ; and ſhe gives 


him forty florins and a ring. He receives the preſent of the 


ring with the higheſt ſatisfaction, and although obliged to 
return home, in point of prudence, and to avoid — 


comforts himſelf with this reflection. 


Well i is me, I have thy grace, 
Of the to have thys thyng ! 
If ever I have grace of the, 
That any love betwweene us be, 
This may be a ToxkRENYNG. 


He then returns home. The emperour is called into ſome 


_ diſtant country ; and leaves his confort in the cuſtody of 


two knights, who attempting to gain her love without ſuc- 
ceſs, contrive a ſtratagem to defame her chaſtity. She is 
thrown into priſon, and the emperour returns unexpectedly *, 
in conſequence of a viſion, The tale of the two treacherous 


knights is believed, and ſhe is ſentenced to the flames: yet 


under the reſtriction, that if a champion can be found who 


ſhall foil the two knights in battle, her honour ſhall be 


cleared, and her life ſaved. A challenge is publiſhed in all 
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ts of the world; and the earl of Tholouſe, notwithſtand- 
ing bbs, animoſities which ſtill ſubſiſt between him and the 
emperour, privately undertakes her quarrel. Fs appears at 
the emperour's court in the habit of a monk, and obtains 
permiſſion to act as confeſſor to the empreſs, 1 in her preſent 
critical ſituation. In the courſe of the confeſſion, ſhe pro- 
teſts that ſhe was always, true to the emperour ; yet owns 
that once /be gave à ring to the earl of Tholauſe. The Tappoſed 
confeſſor pronounces her innocent of the charge brought 
againſt her; on which one of the traiterous knights affirms, 
that the monk was ſuborned to publiſh this confeſſion, and 
that he deſerved to be conſumed in the ſame fire which was 
prepared for the lady. The monk pretending that the 
' honour of his religion and character was affected by this 
inſinuation, challenges both the knights to combat: they are 
conquered; and the empreſs, after this trial, is declared 
innocent. He then openly diſcovers himſelf to be the earl 
of Tholouſe, the emperour's antient enemy. A ſolemn re- 
conciliation enſues. The earl is appointed ſeneſchal of the 
emperour's domain. The emperour lives only three years, 
and the earl is married to the empreſs. _ | 
In the execution of this performance, our author was 
obliged to be conciſe, as the poem was intended to be ſung to 


the harp. Yet, when he Tak through this reſtraint, in- TH 


ſtead of dwelling on ſome of the beautiful ſituations which 
che ſtory affords, he is diffuſe. in diſplaying trivial and un- 
important circumſtances. 'Theſe popular poets are never 
fo happy, as when they are deſcribing a battle or a feaſt. 
It will not perhaps be deemed impertinent to obſerve, 
that about this period the minſtrels were often more amply 
paid than the clergy. In this age, as in more enlightened 
times, the people loved better to be pleaſed than inſtructed. 
During many of the years of the reign of Henry the ſixth, 
particularly in the year 1430, at the annual feaſt of the 
Text: of the Hot1z Cxossk at Abingdon, a town in 

Vol. II. = 7s > 82 Berkſhire, 
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Berkſhire, twelve prieſts each received four pence for 1 
ing a dirge: and the ſame number of minſtrels wene re- 
warded each with two ſhillings and four pence, befide diet 
and horſe-meat. Some of theſe minſtrels came only from 
Ma denhithe, or Maidenhead, a town at no great diſtance 

in hs ſame county*. In the year 1441, eight prieſts. were 
Rired from Coventry to aſſiſt in celebrating a yearly obit 
in the church of the neighbouring priory of Maxtoke; as 
were ſix minſtrels, called m1mn, belonging to the family of 
lord Clinton, who lived in the adjoining caſtle of Maxtoke, 
to ſing, harp, and play, in the hall of the monaſtery, 
during the extraordinary refection allowed to the monks on 
that anniverſary. Two ſhillings were given to the prieſts, 
and four to the minſtrels*: and the latter are ſaid to have 
ſupped in camera fifa, or the painted chamber of the con- 
vent, with the ſubprior', on which occaſion the chamberlain 
furniſhed eight maſſy tapers of wax. That the gratuities 
allowed to prieſts, even if learned, for their labours, in the 
ſame age of devotion, were extremely lender, may be col- 
lected from other expences of this priory ”. In the ſame 
year, the prior gives only fixpence for a ſermon, to a 


' DOCTOR PRADICANS, or an itinerant doctor in theology of 


one of the mendicant orders, who went about preaching to 


the religious houſes. { 
We are now artivell at the reign 4 kin Edvard the 


fourth, who acceded to the throne in the year 1461" | Bue 


» Hearne's Lib. Nig. Sete. ApPEN D. 1 1 know not whether it is 3 men- 
tioning, that a metrical Dialogue between 


598. 
q i Computis Prioris Priorat. de Max- God and the penitent Soul, belonging to the 


tock. penes me. [See ſupr. vol. i. p. 90.] preceding reign, is preſerved at Caius col- 
1 Dat. ſex Mimis domini Clynton cantan- lege, Cambridge. Pr. * Our gracious lord 
prince of pite. MSS. E. 147, 6. With 


<<. tibus, cithariſantibus, et ladentibus, in 


A aula in dicta Pietantia; i HU. s. 
« Mimis cenantibus in camera pita 


* cum ſ note codem tempore, lebe. fre 
ef] 


obliterat 
Ex comp. Camerarii, ut ſupr. 


Ex comp. prædict. 


* Worth about five killings of our pre- 


ſent money. 


other pieces of the kind. The writer, Wil- 
ham Lichfield, a doctor in theology, ſhone 
molt in proſe ; and is ſaid to have written, 
with his own hand, 7 55 3 Engliſh ſermons. 
See T. Gaſcoi 8.) Diction. V. Pa- 


DicArox. e ed 1447. See Stowe, 


Lond, 251. 386. Newcourt, i. 819. 
before 
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* 1 proceed in my ſeries, I will employ the remainder 


of this ſection in fixing the reader's attention on an im 


portant circumſtance, now operating in its full extent, and 
therefore purpoſely reſerved for this period, which greatly 
contributed to the improvement of our literature, and con- 
ſequently of our poetry: I mean the many tranflations of 
Latin books, eſpecially claſſics, which the French had been 
making for about the two laſt centuries, and were ſtill con- 
tinuing to make, into their own language. In order to do 
this more effectually, I will collect into one view the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of theſe verſions: not ſolicitous about thoſe 
notices on this ſubject which have before occurred inciden- 
tally; nor ſcrupulous about the charge of anticipation, which, 


to prepare the reader, I ſnall perhaps incur by lengthening 


this enquiry, for the ſake of comprehenſion, beyond the 
limits of the period juſt aſſigned. In the mean time it may 
be pertinent to premiſe, that from the cloſe communication 


which formerly ſubſiſted between England and France, 


manuſcript copies of many of theſe tranſlations, elegantly 
written, and often embelliſhed with the moſt ſplendid illu- 
minations and curious miniatures, were preſented by the 
tranſlators or their patrons to the kings of England; and 
that they accordingly appear at preſent among the royal 


manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum. Some of theſe, how- 


ever, were tranſcribed, if not tranſlated, by command of our 
kings; and others brought into England, and placed in the 
royal library, by John duke of Bedford, regent of France. 

It is not conſiſtent with my deſign, to enumerate the Latin 
legends, rituals, monaſtic rules, chronicles, and hiſtorical 
parts of the bible, ſuch as the Book or Kincs and the 
Maccasrxs, which were looked upon as ſtories of chivalry *, 

tranſlated by the 9 before the N 1200. Theſe ſoon 
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became bblckete! ad are; beſides, too deeply tinctured with a 


the deplorable ſuperſtition and barbarity of their age, to bear 
a recital”. 
tury. In the year 1210, Peter Comeſtor's * His roRTA Scho- 
LASTICA, a ſort of breviary of the old and new teſtament, 
accompanied with elaborate expoſitions from Joſephus and 
many pagan writers, a work compiled at Paris about the 
year 1175, and fo popular, as not only to be taught in 
ſehools, but even to be publicly read in the churches with 
its gloſſes, was tranſlated into French by Guiart des Moulins, 
a canon of Aire“. About the ſame time, ſome of the old 
tranſlations into French made in the eleventh century by 
Thibaud de Vernon, canon of Rouen, were retouched: and 
the Latin legends of many lives of ſaints, particularly of 
ſaint George, of Thomas a Beckett, and the martyrdom of 
ſaint Hugh, a child murthered in 1206 by a Jew at Lincoln“, 

were reduced into French verſe. T Belge pieces, to which I 


muſt add a metrical verſion of the bible from Geneſis to He- 


zekiah, by being written in rhyme, and eaſy to be ſung, ſoon 
became popular, and ane the deſired impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. They were ſoon followed by the 
verſion of A61D1Us DE REGIMINE PRINCIPUM by Henri de 


53 


I will therefore begin with the thirteenth. 'cen- 


'7 muſt however except heir” Lari- 


* BAIRE,A poem on precious ſtones, from the 


Latin of Marbodeus; and the BESTIAIRE, 
'a ſet of metrical fables, from the Latin 
Eſop. Theſe however ought to be looked 
upon as efforts of their earl try, rather 
than tranſlations. IT 


2 Or Le Maxgeur, becauſe: he devoured | 


the ſcriptures. 
The French was firſt publiſhed, Wich- 


out date or place, in two tomes. With old 
now made French, and of the church- | 


hymns: 


wood ons: Voſſius ſays that the original 


was abridged by Gbalter Hunte, an ng- 
1 


liſh Carmelite, about the year 1460. Hi 
Lat. lib. iii. c. 9. p. 197. edit. Amſt. 1689. 
fol. It was tranſlated into German rhymes 


about 127 1. Sander. Bibl. Belg. pag. wc. 


There are numerous and very ſumptuous ma- 


nuſcripts of this work in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


One of them, with exquiſite paintings, was 
ordered to be awritten by Edward the fourth 
at Bruges, 1470. MSS. Reg. 15 D. i. 


Another is written in 1382. Ibid. 19. 
B. xvii. 


d See Chaucer, Pr1ones, T. p. 144. 


col. 2. v. 3193. 
< It is rather beſide my purpoſe to ſpeak 


particularly of ſome of the divine Offices 


4 See modo ſupr. p- 39. Ane Ms. Reg. 
15 E. vi. 11. And ibid. 19 B. i. And 
ibid. 19 A. xx. *© peru op: 5 ova cle- 
« ricus ſeripſit. An. 1395. 
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Gauchi. Dares Phrygius, The SEVEN Saks or Roms by 
Hebers*, Eutropius*, and Ariſtotle's SrcRETUM SECRETORUM®Y, 
appeared about the ſame time in French. To ſay nothing of 
voluminous verſions of PAN DEC TS and feudal CouTumes ?, 


Michael de Harnes tranſlated Turpin's CHARLEMAGNE in 


the year 1207. It was into proſe, in oppoſition to the prac- 
tice which had long prevailed of - turning Latin proſe into 
French rhymes. This piece, in compliance with an age ad- 
dicted to romantic fiction, our tranſlator undoubtedly pre- 
ferred to the more rational and ſober Latin hiſtorians of 
Charlemagne and of France, ſuch as Gregory of Tours, Fre- 
degaire, and Eginhart. In the year 1245, the SyeEcuLUM 


Munp1, a ſyſtem of theology, the ſeven ſciences, geography, 
and natural philoſophy *, was tranſlated at the inſtance of 


the duke of Berry and Auvergne. Among the royal manu- 


ſcripts, is a ſort of ſyſtem of pious tracts, partly of ritual offices, 
compiled in Latin by the confeſſors of Philip in 1279, tran- 


ſlated into French ® ; which tranſlation queen Iſabel ordered 
to be placed in the church of ſaint Innocents at Paris, for the 


uſe of the people. 


The fourteenth century was much more fertile! in French 
tranſlation. The ſpirit of devotion, and indeed of this 


ſpecies of curioſity, raiſed by ſaint Louis, after a ſhort in- 
termiſſion, rekindled under king John and Charles the fifth. 
I paſs over the proſe and metrical tranſlations of the Latin 
bible in the yours 1343, and 1 380, by Mace, and Raoul de 


© See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 462. 


He was early tranſlated into Greek at 


Conſtantinople. 
e Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 20 B. iv. 3. 
n See a French JusrIxIAx, &c, Brit. 


Muſ. MSS. Reg. 20 D. ix. 2. 3. A manu- 

ſcript before 1300. | 
- | Caxton printed a life of CrarLEs. 
THE GREAT, 1485. 


& One of the moſt eminent aſtronomers 


in hs work OY OT OO 


Iknow not when the Lx 10 Ror ALL, 
a ſort of manual, was made F rench. The 
Latin ori al was compiled at the com- 
mand of Philip le Bell, of France, in 
279 Pref. to Caxton's Log) Tranſlat. 


e Bir it. Muſ. MSS. R A. 
Tit. 1 1X, 
— Lau, 


| This verſion was tranſlated into 


and rinted, by Caxton, 1480. _ 
it, Ml. MSS. Reg. 19 C. ii. 


Preſles. 


—— 
DIESEL 


4 


WER 
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Preſles. Under thoſe reigns, ſaint Auſtin, Caſſianus, and 
Gregory the Great", were tranſlated into French; and they 
are the firſt of the fathers that appeared in a modern tongue. 
Saint Gregory's HoMEL1es are by an anonymous tranſlator *. 
His D1aLoGvts were probably tranſlated by an Engliſh ec- 
clefiaſtic*. Saint Auſtin's pz CIvIr ATE DEI was tranſlated 


by Raoul de Prefles, who acted profeſfedly both as confeſſor 


and tranflator to Charles the fifth *, about the year 1374. 

During the work he received a yearly penſion of fix hundred 
hvres from that liberal monarch, the firſt founder of a royal 
hibrary in France, at whoſe command it was undertaken. 
It is accompanied with a prolix commentary, valuable only 
at preſent as preſerving anecdotes of the opinions, manners, 
and literature, of the writer's age; and from which I am 
tempted to give the following ſpecimen, as it ſtrongly illuſ- 
trates the antient ſtate of the French ſtage, and demonſtrably 
proves that comedy and tragedy were now known only by 
name in France. He obſerves, that Comedies are ſo denomi- 
nated from a room of entertainment, or from thoſe places, 
in which banquets were accuſtomed to be cloſed with ſinging, 
called in Greek CoxiAs: that they were like thoſe jeux or 
plays, which the minſtrel, ie Chanteur, exhibits in falls or 


other public places, at a feaſt : and that they were properly 


ſtyled InTERLUDIA, as being preſented between the two 


courſes. Tragedies, he adds, were ſpectacles, reſembling 


thoſe perſonages which at this day we ſee acting in the LIE 


" See Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 15 D. v. French poeteſs, named Marie de France, 
. who tranſlated the Fables of Efop mor a- 
Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 15 D. v. 1. LISED, from Engliſh into French, about 
20D. v the year 1310. But this was to gratify a 
v It is ſuppoſed that they were rendered come Cuillaume, with whom ſhe was in 
by an Engliſhman, or one living in _ love, and who did not perhaps underſtand 
land, as the tranſlator's name is marked Engliſh. See Fauchetr, Recveil, Ixxxiv. 
an A. And as there is EYE in the p. 163, edit. 1581. I know nothing of the 
manuſcript to ſaint Fridefwide, an End fables. 
faint. Mem. Litt. xvii. p 7 8. 4t0. + Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 15 F. ul, Wich 
is very rare that we find the French CE pictures. And 14 D. i. 
flating from us. Vet Fauchett mentions a See ſupr. vol. i. p. 235. 


and 
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and Pazsron of a matyr*. This ſhews that only the religious 
drama now ſubſiſted in France. But to proceed, Cafſianus 5 
CoLLATIONES PATRUM, or the Cox FERENCESs, was tranſlated 
by John Goulain, a Carmelite monk, about 1363. Two 
tranſlations of that theological romance Boethius's Con- 
SOLATION, one by the celebrated Jean de Meun, author of 
the Romance or THE Ros, exiſted before the year 1340. 
Others of the early Latin chriſtian writers were ordered to 
be turned into French by queen Jane, about 1332. But 
finding that the archbiſhop of Rouen, who was commiſſioned 
to execute this arduous taſk, did not underſtand Latin, ſhe 
employed a mendicant friar. About the fame period, and 
under the ſame patronage, the LeGznDa AuREA, written by 
James de Voragine, archbiſhop of Genoa, about the year 
1260, that inexhauſtible repoſitory of religious fable, was 
tranſlated by Jehan de Vignay, a monk hoſpitalar . The 
ſame tranflator gave alſo a verſion of a famous ritual en- 
titled SpEcUuLUM EccLESILIx, or the MiRROUR OF THE CHURCH, 
of Cuxss MORALISED, written by Jacobus de Caſulis “: and 
of Odoricus's VoYAGt INTO THE EasT*. Thomas Benoit, 
a prior of ſaint Genevieve gratified the religious with a tran- 
ſlation into a more intelhgible language of ſome Latin 

liturgic pieces about the'year 1330. But his chief per- 

formance was a tranſlation into French verſe of the Rurz 
or SAINT AusTIx. This he undertook merely on a principle 

of affection and charity, for the edification of his pious 

brethren who did not underſtand Latin. 


4 


. * Ch, viii. liv. ii. ſlated, and printed, 1483. While it was 

t In the year 1555, the wind Claud. printing, William lord Arundel gave Cax- 

Eſpence was obliged to make a public re- ton annually a buck in ſummer and a doe 
cantation for calling it LEGzNDda FERREa. in winter. 


Thuan. ſub. ann. Laun, Hiſt, Gymnaſ. Brit. Muſ. M88. Reg. 19 C. xi. 1. 
n 


Navarr. p. 704. 297. This verſion was tranſlated in Engliſh, and 
Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 19 B. xvii. Þ bi by Caxton, 1474. 
The copy was written 1382. This verſion * Ibid, dk i. 44 5: 


ſeems to be the ſame which Caxton tran- 


Pour 
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Pour'l amour de vous, tres chers freres, 
En F rangois ai traduit ce Latin. 


And in the preface he apm ©& Or gel se que plaſieurs de vous 
« n' extendent pas bien LATIN auquel il fut choſe neceſſaire 
& de la rieule [regle] entendre.” Benoit's ſucceſſour in the 
priorate of ſaint Genevieve was not equally attentive to the 
diſcipline -and piety of his monks. Inſtead of tranſlating 
monkiſh Latin, and enforcing the ſalutary regulations of 
faint Auſtin, he wrote a ſyſtem of rules for BaLLap-wrIT- 
ING, L'ART DE DICTIER BALLADE ET RONDELS, the firſt Art 
of poetry that ever appeared 1 in France. 

Among the moral books now tranſlated, I mu not omit 
the SpIRITU ELLE AMT IE of John of Meun, from the Latin 
of Aldred an Engliſh monk”. In the fame ſtyle of myſtic 
piety was the treatiſe of Conso0LATioN, written in Latin, by 
Vincent de Beauvais, and ſent to ſaint Louis, tranſlated in 
the year 1374. In the year 1340, Henri de Suſon, a Ger- 
man dominican and a myſtic doctor, wrote a moſt compre- 
henſive treatiſe called HoroLoGiuM SAPIENTIX. This was 
tranſlated into French by a monk of ſaint Frangois *. Even 
the officers of the court of Charles the fifth were ſeized with 
the ardour of tranſlating religious pieces, no leſs than the 
eccleſiaſtics. The moſt elegant tract of moral Latinity tran- 
ſlated into French, was the celebrated book of our country- 
man John of Saliſbury, ps NuG1s CuRIALIUM. This verſion 
was made by Denis Soulechart, a learned Cordelier, about 
the year 1360. Notwithſtanding the Eyx1sTLEs of Abelard 
and Eloiſa, not only from the celebrity of Abelard as a 
Parifian theologiſt, but on account of the intereſting hiſtory 
of that unfortunate pair, muſt have been as commonly 
known, and as likely to be read in the original, as any Latin 


7 It is mentioned in the catalog: e of his with the Englic wk D 
tradudions, at the beginning of his Conſo- = Engliſhed, and printed by Caxton, 
lation philo/ophique. J am not acquainted very early. 

3 book 


Fg 


/ 


book in France, they were tranſlated into French in this 
century, by John of Meun ; who proſtituted his abilities 
when he relinquiſhed his own noble inventions, to interpret 
the pedantries of monks, ſchoolmen, and proſcribed claſſics, 


I think he alſo tranſlated Vegetius, who will occur again“. 


In the library of faint Genevieve, there is, in a Tort of ſyſ- 

tem of religion, a piece called JeRaRcnis, tranſlated from 
Latin into French at the command of our queen Elinor in 
the year 1297, by a French friar'. I muft not however 
forget, that amidſt this profuſion of treatiſes of religion and 
inſtruction, civil hiſtory found a place, That immenſe 


chaos of events real and fictitious, the HisTorIcar MIRROR 
of Vincent de Beauvais, was tranſlated by Jehan de Vignay 


above mentioned. One is not ſurpriſed that the tranſlator 
of the Gol DEN LEGEND ſhould make no better choice. 

The deſolation produced in France by the victorious 
armies of the Engliſh, was inſtantly ſucceeded by a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of letters. King John, having indulged his de- 
votion, and ſatisfied his conſcience, by procuring numerous 
verſions of books written on ſacred ſubjects, at length turn 
ed his attention to the claſſics. His ignorance of Latin was 
a fortunate circumſtance, as it produced a curioſity to know 
the treaſures of Latin literature. He employed Peter Ber- 
cheur, prior of ſaint Eloi at Paris, an eminent theologiſt, to 
tranſlate Livy into French *; notwithſtanding that author 


2 There is a copy written in 1284, „ terre. . . Pan. de grace .ccc.xv11.” 
{1384,] Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 20 B. xv. Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 14 E. i. 
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Often, ibid. John of Meun is alſo ſaid to 
have tranſlated MI RABILIA HIBEXN IX. 
„ Cette JERARCHIE tranſlata frere 
„ ſehan de Pentham de Latin en Frangoys, 
<< a la requeſte la reine d' Engleterre Alie- 


* nore femme le roy Edward.” There is 


alſo this note. in the manuſcript. © Ceſt 
« livre reſigna frere Jordan de Kyngeſtone 


«© a la commune des freres Menurs de 


* Southampton, par la volunte du graunt 


ton in Hampſhire,] miniſtre d' Engle 


4 A curious picture of the diſtracted ſtate 
of France is recorded by Petrarch. The 
king, with the Dauphin, returning from 


his captivity in England, in paſſing through 
Picardy, was obliged to make a pecuniary 
| bargain with the numerous robbers that in- 


feſted that country, to travel unmoleſted, 


VIE PETR. iii. 543. 


© See Henault, NouvzL. ABR BG. HisrT. 


Fx. p. 229. edit. 1752. 4to. And Vie 
<< frere Willame Notington [f. Northing- 


DE PERTRARQUR, Ub p. 547+ 


Vol. II. „ had 
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had been anathematiſed by pope Gregory. But ſo jade 
a choice was undoubtedly dictated by Petrarch, who regard- 
ed Livy with a degree of enthuſiaſm, who was now reſident 
at the court of France, and who perhaps condeſcended to direct 
and ſuperintend the tranſlation, The tranſlator in his Latin 
work called RzyzrToRIUM, a fort of general dictionary, in 
which all things are proved to be allegorical, and reduced to 
a moral meaning, under the word Roma, records this great 
attempt in the following manner. TiTum Livium, ad 
** requiſitionem domini Johannis inclyti Francorum regis, 
* non fine labore et ſugoribus, in linguam Gallicam tranſtuli 
To this tranſlation we muſt join thoſe of Salluſt, Lucan, 


and Ceſar: all which ſeem to have been finiſhed before the 
year 1365. This revival of a taſte for Roman hiſtory, moſt 


probably introduced and propagated by Petrarch during his 
ſhort ſtay in the French court, immediately produced a Latin 
hiſtorical compilation called Romureon, by an anonymous 
gentleman of France; who ſoon found it neceſſary to tran- 
ſlate his work into the vernacular language. Valerius Maxi- 
mus could not remain long untranſlated. A verſion of that 
favourite author, begun by Simon de Heſdin, a monk, in 
1364, was finiſhed by Nicolas de Goneſſe, a maſter in the- 
ology, 1401*, Under the laſt-mentioned reign, Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes MoRALISED * were tranſlated by Guillaume de 


Nangis: and the ſame poem was tranſlated into French verſe, 


at the requeſt of Jane de Bourbonne, afterwards the conſort 


ſ This was the tranſlation of Livy, which, bliathee. Pariſ. p. 79. There is a copy, 
with other books, the duke of Bedford, re- tranſcribed about the time the tranſlation 
gent of France, about 1425, ſent into Eng- was finiſhed. Brit. Muſ. MSS. Rog. 15 D. 

nd to Humphrey duke of Glouceſter. vi. Ds Fals pz Romains. With 
The copy had hes a preſent to the king pictures. 
of France. Mem. Litt. ii. 747. 4to. See 5 Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 18 E. iii. iv. 
the SEconD PSSERTATION. In the Sor- With elegant delineations, and often in 
bonne library at Paris, there is a moſt va- the ſame library. 
luable manuſcript of this verſion in two h Perhaps written in Latin by Joannes 


folio volumes, In the front of each book Grammaticus, about 1070, See the Se- 
are various miniatures and pictures, moſt conp DiS$ERTATION. 
beautifully finiſhed, Dan, Maichel de Bi- 
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of Charles the fifth, by Philip de Vitri, biſhop of Meaux, 


Petrarch's friend, who was living in 1361. A biſhop would 


not have undertaken this work, had he not perceived much 


moral doctrine couched under the pagan ſtories. Jean le 


Fevre, by command of Charles the fifth, tranſlated the 
poem DR VR TOL A, falſly aſcribed to Ovid *. Cicero's Raz- 


TokIcA appeared in French by maſter John de Antioche, at 


the requeſt of one friar William, in the year 1383. About 


the fame time, ſome of Ariftotle's pieces were tranſlated from 


Latin; his PrxoBLEMs by Evrard de Conti, phyſician to 
Charles the fifth: and his Erarcs and PoLITIcs by Nicholas 
d'Oreſme, while canon of Rouen. This was the moſt learn- 


ed man in France, and tutor to Charles the fifth ; who, in 
conſequence of his inſtructions, obtained a competent ſkill 


in Latin, and in the rules of the grammar'. Other Greek 


_ claſſics, which now began to be known by being tranſlated 


into Latin, became ſtill more familiariſed, efpecially to ge- 
neral readers, by being turned into French. Thus Poggius 
Florentinus's recent Latin verſion of Xenophon's CyRoPeDIA 
was tranſlated into French by Vaſque de Lucerie, 14370”. 
The Tactics of Vegetins, an author who frequently con- 
founds the military practices of his own age with thoſe of 
antiquity, appeared under the title of LIVRES DES Fairs 
D'ARMES ET DE CHEVALLERIE, by Chriſtina of Piſa". Pe- 


ſcript is in Bibl. 


2 There was a * 5 in _ 
umphrey's library at Oxford. See ſupr. 
s 7 al Brit, Muſ. MSS. Reg. 17 
. Iv. 1. This verſion, as J apprehend, is 
the ſame that Caxton tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh proſe, and printed, 1480. A manu- 
PepyL, Magd. Coll. Cant. 

Cat. MSS.-Angl. &c. tom. ii. N. 6791. 
* Polycarpus Leyſerus ſuppoſes this piece 
to be the forgery of one Leo Protonotgrius, 
an officer in the court at Conſtantinople, 
who writes the preface. Hitt, Poeſ. Med. 
Ev. p. 2089. He proves the work ſuppo- 
firitious, from its ſeveral Arabicifms and 
ſcrip:ural expreſſions, &c, Brawardine 


cites many lines from it, Adverſ. Pelag. 
p. 33- As does Bacon, in his aſtrological 
tracts. It is condemned by Bede as here- 
tical, In Boeth. de Trinit. Selden in- 
tended a Drss:RTAT10N on this forgery, 
De Synedr. iii. 16. It is in hexameters, 
in three books. | | 

| Chriſtin, Vis CHARLES V. 

m Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 17 E. v. 1. 
And 16 G. ix. With pictures. 

" MSS. Reg. 19 B. xviii. &c. Vegetius 
was early tranſlated into all the modern 
languages. There is an Engliſh one, pro- 


bably by John Treviſa, as it is addreſſed 


to his patron lord Berkeley, A. D. 1408. 
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trarch DE RemeDits UTRIUSQUE Fox TUN, a ſet of Latin 
dialogues, was. tranſlated, . not only by Nicholas d'Oreſme, 
but by two of the officers of the royal houſhold *, in com- 
pliment to Petrarch at his leaving France“. Many philo- 
ſophical pieces, particularly in aſtrology, of which: Charles 
the fifth was remarkably fond, were tranſlated before the 


end of the fourteenth century. Among theſe, I muſt not 


paſs over the QuaDrrIPARTITUM of Ptolemy, by Nicholas 
d'Oreſme; the AGRICULTURE, or LIBRI RURALIUM COMMO- 
DoRUM, of Peter de Creſcentiis, a phyſician of Bononia, 
about the year 1285, by a nameleſs friar preacher *; and the 
book Dt PRoPRIETATIBUS RERUM of Bartholomew Anglcus, 
the Pliny of the monks, by John Corbichon, an Auguſtine 


monk. I have ſeen a French manuſcript of Guido de Co- 


lonna's Trojan romance, the hand-writing of which belongs 


to this century *. 


In the fifteenth century it became faſhionable among the 


MSS. Digb. 233. Princ. In olde tyme 


« it was the manere.” There is a tran- 
lation of Vegetius, written at Rhodes, 
*« die 25 Octobris, 1459, per Johannem 
„Newton.“ ad calc. Bibl. Bodl. K. 53. 
Laud. MSS. Chriſtina's verſion was tranſ- 


lated, and printed, by Caxton, 1489. 


See ſupr. p. 67. 

» See Niceron, tom. 28. p. 384. 

p Monſ. I' Ab. Lebeuf ſays Seneca inſtead 
of Petrarch. Mem. Litt. xvii. p. 75 2. 

J muſt not forget to obſerve, that ſeve- 
ral whole books in Brunetto's TRESSUs 
conſiſt of tranſlations from Ariftotle, Tully, 
and Pliny, into French. Brunetto was a 
Florentine, and the maſter of Dante. He 
died in 1295. The TresoR was a ſort 
of Encyclopede, exhibiting a courſe of 
practical and theoretic philoſophy, of di- 


vinity, coſmography, SeOgraphy, hiſtory - 
PAY 


ſacred and profane, ſics, ethics, rhe- 
toric, and politics. It was written in 
French by Brunetto during his reſidence in 
France : but he afterwards tranſlated it into 
Italian, and it has been tranſlated by others 
into Latin. It was the model and foun- 


_ ccclxviti. See Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg: 17 


dation of Bartholomeus of the PRoPER TIES 


or TrinGcs, of Bercheur's REPERTO- 
RIUM, and of many other works of the 


| ſame ſpecies, which ſoon followed. See Brit. 


Muſ. MSS. Reg. 17 E. i. It will occur again. 
4 Des PROUFFITZ CHAMPESTRES ET 
RURAUX, Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 14 E. 
r In twelve books. See 4 7 Quetif. 


5 Leland ſays, that this tranſlation is 
elegant ; and that he ſaw it in duke Hum- 
frey's library at Oxford. Script. Brit. cap. 


tom. i. p. 666. 


It, 


E. iii. With pictures. Ibid. "5 
t to the 


Where the tranſlation is aſſign 


year 1362. The writing of the manuſcript, 


to 1482. With pictures. 

t Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 16 F. ix. A 
new tranſlation ſeems to have been made by 
Rauol le Feure, in 1464. Engliſhed by 
Caxton, and printed, 1471. Caxton's 
GoDpEeFRoY oF BoLOOGNE, tranſlated from 
the French, and printed 1481, hada Latin 
original, 'The French, a fine copy, is in 


Brit. Muſ. 17 F. v. MSS. Reg. Sæpius 


ibid. [See ſapr. p. 99.] | 
French, 
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French, to poliſn and reform their old rude tranſlations 


made two hundred years before; and to reduce many of 
their metrical verſions into proſe. At the ſame time, the 
rage of tranſlating eccleſiaſtical tracts began to decreaſe. 
The latter circumſtance was partly owing to the introduction 
of better books, and partly to the invention of printing. 
Inſtead of procuring laborious and expenſive tranſlations of 
the antient fathers, the printers, who multiplied greatly to- 


wards the cloſe of this century, found their advantage in 


publiſhing new tranſlations of more agreeable books, or in 
giving antient verſions in a modern dreſs.*. Vet in this. 
century ſome of the more recent doctors of the church were 


_ tranſlated. Not to mention the epiſtles of ſaint Jerom, 


which Antoine Dufour, a Dominican frier, preſented in 
French to Anne de Bretagne, conſort to king Charles the 
eighth, we find ſaint Anſelm's Cux Deus Homo ", The La-- 
MENTATIONS OB SAINT BERNARD, The SUM of THEOLOGY 
of Albertus Magnus, The PRICK or Divine Love * of faint 
Bonaventure a ſeraphic doctor', with other pieces of the 


1 take; this opportunity of obſerving, 


that one of theſe was the romance of ſir 


LAxcLOr Du Lac, tranſlated from the 
Latin by Robert de Borron, at the com- 


mand of our Henry the ſecond or third. 
See ſupr. vol. i. p. 114. This new LA x- 
CELOT, I believe, is the ſame which was 
printed at Paris by Antony Verard, 1494. 


In three vaſt folio volumes. Another, is 


the romance of Gx RON LE Coukrois, 
tranſlated alſo from Latin, at the command 


of the ſame monarch, by Lucas, or Luce, 


chewalier du Chateau du Gaſt, or Gat, or 
Gal, and printed by Verard as above. See 


Loenglet, Bibl. Rom. ii. p. 117. The old 
GUI RO & LE CouURT01s is ſaid to be tran- 


ſlated by Luce chevalier ſeigneur du 
*« chaſteau. du Gal, [perhaps Sal. an abre- 
„ viation for Saliſbury,] voiſin prochain 


«© du fire du Sablieres, par le commende- 
ment de tres noble et tres puiſſant prince 


M. le roy Henry jadis roy d'Angle- 
« terre.” Bibl. Reg. Pariſ. Cod. 7586, 
See ſupr. vol. i. p. 115. Notes. 


Written in 1098. 

* Supr. vol. i., p. 77. 

He flouriſhed in Italy, about the 
year 1270. The enormous magnificence- 
of his funeral deſerves notice, more than 


any anecdote of his life; as it paints the 
high devotion of the times, and the atten- 


tion formerly paid to theological literature. 
'There were preſent Hops Gregory the 
tenth, the emperour of Greece by ſeveral 
Greek noblemen his proxies, Baldwin the 
ſecond the Latin eaſtern emperour, James 
king of Arragon, the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople and Antioch, all the cardinals, 


five hundred biſhops and archbiſhops, ſixty 


abbots, more than a thouſand prelates and 
prieſts of lower rank, the ambaſſadors of 


many kings and potentates, the deputies of 


the Tartars and other nations, and an in- 
numerable concourſe of people of all orders. 
and degrees. 'The ſepulchral ceremonies 
were celebrated with the moſt conſummate 
pomp, and the funeral oration was pro- 

nounced 
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kind, exhibited in the French language before the year ds; 
at the petition and under the patronage of many devout, 
ducheſſes. Yet in the mean time, the lives of ſaints and 
| ſacred hiſtory gave way to a ſpecies of narrative more enter- 
taining and not leſs fabulous. Little more than Joſephus, 
and a few MarTyRDOMs, were now tranſited: from the 
Latin into French. 
The truth is, the French tranſlators of this century mat 
chiefly employed on profane authors. At its commence- 
ment, a French abridgement of the three firſt decads of Livy 
was produced by Henri Romain a canon of Tournay. In 
the year 1416, Jean de Courci, a knight of Normandy, gave 
a tranſlation of ſome Latin chronicle, a HisroRy oF THE 
GREEKS AND RoMans, entitled BovquassitrE, In 1403, 
Jean de Courteauiſſe, a doctor in theology at Paris, tran- 
ſlated Seneca on the FouR CARDIN AL VIR TURES. Under the 
reign of king Charles the ſeventh, jean Coſſa tranſlated the 
CHRONOLOGVY of Mattheus Palmerius a learned Florentine, 
and a writer of Italian poetry in imitation of Dante. In the 
dedication to Jane the third, queen of Jeruſalem, and among 
other titles counteſs of Provence, the tranſlator apologiſes 
for ſuppoſing her highneſs to be ignorant of Latin; when at 
the ſame time he is fully convinced, that a lady endowed with 
ſo much natural grace, muſt be perfectly acquainted with that 
language. Mais pour ce que le vulgar Frangoys eſt plus 
« commun, j ai pris peine y tranſlater ladite ocuvre.” TWO 
other tranſlations were offered to Charles the ſeventh in the 
year 1445. One, of the pirsT Punic war of Leonard of 
Arezzo, an anonymous writer, who does not chuſe to pub- 
liſh his name @ cauſe de ſa petitefſe; and the STRATAGEMS of 


| i 5 nounced by a future pope. Miræi Auctar. of Pertagal, whom Gregory of Tours calls 


| "I 5 | Script. Eccleſ. pag. 72. edit. Fabric. [See the moſt eminent writer of his time. Hiſt, 
1.7 ſapr. vol. i. p. 77.] Franc. v. 38. It was a great favourite of 
Wh. - It is ſuppoſititious. It was forged, about the meokogical ages. 


the year 560, by Martianus an archbiſhop 


Frontinus, 
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Frontinus, often cited by John of Saliſbury, and mentioned 
in the Epiſtles of Peter of Blois, by Jean de Rouroy, a 
Pariſian theologiſt. Under Louis the eleventh, Sebaſtian 
Mamerot of Soiſſons, in the year 1466, attempted a new 
tranſlation of the RoMuLzon : and he profeſſes, that he un- 
dertook it ſolely with a view of improving or en the 
French language 

2 French verſions of claſſics appeared i in this dentury. 

A tranſlation of Quintus Curtius is dedicated to Charles 
duke of Burgundy, in 1468 *. Six years afterwards, the ſame 
liberal patron commanded Ceſar's COMMENTARIES to be 
tranſlated by Jean du Cheſne. Terence was made French 
by Guillaume Rippe, the king's ſecretary, in the year 1466. 
The following year a new tranflation of Ovid's METAaMoR- 
PHOSES Was executed by an eccleſiaſtic of Normandy *. But 
much earlier in the century, Laurence Premierfait, men- 
tioned above, tranſlated, I ſuppoſe from the Latin, the 
Oxcoxomics of Ariſtotle, and Tully's px AMiciT14 and DE 

SENECTUTE, before the year 1426*. He is ſaid alſo to have 
tranſlated ſome pieces, perhaps the EpIsTLES, of Seneca*. 


* RR 4: | 25 Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, and printed by 

dJ am not ſure whether this is not mach Caxton, 148 1. Botoner preſented his manu- 
the ſame as LE GRANDE HISsTOIIE CE- ſcript copy to William of Waynflete biſhop 
s AR, &c. Taken from Lucan, Suetonius, of Wincheſter in 1473. See ſupr. p. 62. 
Oroſius, &c. Written at Bruges at the Caxton's Engliſh CA To, printed 1483, was 
command of our Edward the fourth, in from the French. As were his FABLES 
1479. THe" is, ordered to be written by or sor, printed 1483. ; 
him. A manuſcript with pictures. MSS, 8 Crucimanius me verſion of Se- 
Reg. 17 F. u. 1. Brit. M But ſee ibid. neca by Premierfait, as printed at Paris, in 
RoMELEON, oz des Faits ds Romazns, in 1500. Bibl. Gall. p. 287. A tranſlation 
ten books. With pictures. MSS. Reg. 19 of Seneca's DE 12 . ViRTUTIBUS 

8 


E. v. See alſo 20 C. i. CaRDINALIBUS, but ſuppoſititious, is given 
© Brit. Muſ. MSS, Reg. 17 F. i. With to Premierfait, Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 20 
beautiful pictures. A. xii. Sanders recites the ErisTLEs of 


* Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 16 G. viii. Seneca, tranſlated into French by ſome 
With pictures. Another appeared by anonymous writer, at the command of 
Robert Gaguen in 1485. Meſſire Barthelemi Siginulfe a nobleman of 

© Perhaps this might be Caxton's copy. Naples. Bibl. Cathedr. Tornacenſ. p. 20g. 
See above, p. 11 5. Pieces of Seneca have been frequently tran- 


f The two latter verſions were tranſlated ſlated into French, and very early. 
into 3 by William Botoner, and John 


Encouraged 


"2. 
3B! 2 , 
1:44, 
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Encouraged by this exartple, Jean de Luxembourg, Lau- 
rence's cotemporary, © tranſlated Tully's Oration againſt 
Verres. I muſt not forget, that Hippocrates and Galen were 
tranſlated from Latin into French in the year 1429. The 
tranſlator was Jean Tourtier, ſurgeon to the duke of Bed- 
ford, then regent of France; and he humbly ſupplicates 
Rauoul Palvin, confeſſor and phyſician to the ducheſs, and 
John Major, firſt phyſician to the duke, and graduate en 
Teftude 4 Auxonford®, and maſter Roullan, phyſician and aſ- 
tronomer of the univerſity of Paris, amicably to amend the 
faults of this tranſlation, which is intended to place the 
ſcience and practice of medicine on a new foundation. I 
preſume it was from a Latin verſion that the Kras about 
this period, was tranſlated into French metre. | 
Among other pieces that might be enumerated in this 
century, in the year 1412, Guillaume de Tignonville, pro- 
_ voſt of Paris, tranſlated the Dic rA PnrLosoPHoRUM * : as did 
Jean Gallopes dean of the collegiate church of faint Louis, 
of Salſoye, in Normandy,. the ITER VITE Humanz of 
Guillaume prior of Chalis *. This verſion, entitled Lx Pz- 
LERINAGE DE LA Vie HUMAINE, is dedicated to Jean queen 
of Sicily, above mentioned; a ducheſs of Anjou and a coun- 
teſs of Provence: who, without any ſort of difficulty, could 
make a tranſition from the Life of fir Lancelot to that of 
ſaint Auſtin, and who ſometimes quitted the tribunal of the 
CourT or Love to confer with learned eccleſiaſtics, in an 
age when gallantry and religion were of equal importance. 
He alſo tranſlated, from the ſame author, a compoſition of 
the ſame ideal and contemplative caſt, called LR PELERIN DE 
1 Anz, highly eſteemed 100 thoſe viſionaries who ee 
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k 3 Oxonford, Oxford. 17 760 

Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 19 A, vil 82 
pius. ibid. This verſion was tranſlated into 
Engliſh by lord Rivers, ne > ang by 
Caxton,. 1 


14775. | 
k See Labb. bibl. 188. p. 317. Bibl, 


Gallopes. : 


Non! ii. OY "Aa Oudin. ili. 


Guillaum lived about 1352. Some of 1 
French literary antiquaries ſuppoſe this to 

be a Latin piece. It is, however, in French 
verſe, which was reduced * proſe by 


religious 
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religious allegory to romance, which was dedicated to the 
duke of Bedford *. In Bennet college library at Cambridge, 
there is an elegant illuminated manuſcript of Bonaventure's 
Lis or ChRIST, tranſlated by Gallopes; containing a 


curious picture of the tranſlator preſenting his verſion to 


our Henry the fifth *. About the ſame time, but before 1427, 
Jean de Guerre tranſlated a Latin compilation of all that was 
marvellous in Pliny, Solinus, and the OrIA IMPERIALIA, a 
book abounding in wonders, of our countryman Gervais of 
Tilbury *. The French romance, entitled L' As$AILLANT, 
was now tranſlated from the Latin chronicles of the kings 
of Cologne: and the Latin tract pz .Bonis Mor1Bus of Ja- 


cobus Magnus, confeſſor to Charles the ſeventh, about the 


year 1422, was made French *. Rather earlier, Jean de Pre- 
mierfait tranſlated Boccacio pt CasiBus VIRORUM ILLUS- 
TRIUM*. Nor ſhall I be thought to deviate too far from my 


detail, which is confined to Latin originals, when I mention 


here a book, the tranſlation of which into French conduced 
in an eminent degree to circulate materials for poetry : 
this is Boccacio's DECAMERON, which Premierfait alſo tran- 
ſlated, at the command of queen Jane of Navarre, who ſeems 
to have made no kind of conditions about ſuppreſſing the li- 
centious ſtories, in the year 1414 7, 

I am not exactly informed, when the Exzip of Virgil was 
tranſlated into a fort of metrical romance or hiſtory of Eneas, 


I am not certain, whether this is Cax- 
ton's PILGRIMAGE OF THE SOWLE, an 


Engliſh tranſlation from the French, print- 


eld in 1483. fol. Ames ſays, that Antonine 
Gerard is the author of the French, which 
was printed at Paris, 1480. Hiſt. Print. 


P- 34. 


® See ARCH0L. vol. ii. p. 194. And 


Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 16 G. iii. 20 B. iv. 
Engliſhed about 1410, and printed by Cax- 
ton very early. The Engliſh tranſlator, I 
ws is John Morton, an Auguſtine 
ier 
He flouriſhed about the year 1218. 


wen TO R 


o See ſupr. p. 61. There is a verſion 
of Boccacio's DE CL ARIS Mol IERIBUsS, 
gm by Premierfait, Brit. Muſ. MSS. 


eg. 20 C. v 


P This 3 was Engliſhed, and print- 
ed, by Caxton, 1487. 


See Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 19 E. l. 
Where it is ſaid that the Decameron was 


firſt tranſlated into Latin. It is not very 


literal. It was printed at Paris 1485. fol. 
Again, ibid. 1534. 8vo. It was again 
tranſlated by Antoine le Macon, fol. Paris 
1543. And often afterwards. 


under 
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under the title of LtyRE D' Ex EIDOS comPtLE PAR VIR OIL, 


by Guillaume de Roy. But that tranſlation was printed at 


Lyons in 1483, and appears to have been finiſhed not many 
years before. Among the tranſlator's hiſtorical additions, 
are the deſcription of the firſt foundation of Troy by Priam, 
and the ſucceſſion of Aſcanius and his deſcendants after the 
death of Turnus. He introduces a digreſſion upon Boccacio, 
for giving in his Farr or PRincts ati account of the death 
of Dido, different from that in the fourth book of the 


Eneid. Among his omiſſions, he paſſes over Eneas's deſcent 


into hell, as a tale manifeſtly forged, and not to be believed 


by any rational reader: as if many other parts of the tran- 


ſlator's ſtory were not equally fictitious and incredible. 
The concluſion intended to be drawn from this long di- 
greſſion is obvious. By means of theſe French tranſlations, 


our countrymen, who underſtood French much better than 


Latin, became acquainted with many uſeful books which 
they would not otherwiſe have known. With ſuch aſſiſ- 
tances, a commodious acceſs to the claflics was opened, and 
the knowledge of antient literature facihtated and famili- 
ariſed in England, at a much earlier period than is imagined ; 
and at a time, when little more than the productions of ſpe- 
culative monks, and irrefragrable doctors, could be obtained 
or were ſtudied. Very few Engliſhmen, I will venture to 
pronounce, had read Livy before the tranſlation of Ber- 
cheur was imported by the regent duke of Bedford, It is 
certain that many of the Roman poets and hiſtorians were 
now read in England, in the original. But the Latin lan- 
guage was for the moſt part confined to a few eccleſiaſtics, 
When theſe authors, therefore, appeared in a language 
almoſt as intelligible as the Engliſh, they fell into the hands 
of illiterate and common readers, and contributed to ſow the 
ſeeds of a national erudition, and to form a popular taſte, 


It was tranſlated, and printed, by Caxton, 1490. 
f | Even 


ENGLISH POETRY. 


Even the French verſions of the religious, Philoſophical, 
hiſtorical, and allegorical compoſitions of thoſe more en- 
lightened Latin writers who flouriſhed in the middle ages, 
had their uſe, till better books came into vogue: pregnant 
as they were with abſurdities, they communicated. inſtrue- 
tion on various and new ſubjects, enlarged the field of in- 
formation, and promoted the love of reading, by gratifying 
that growing literary curioſity which now began to want 
materials for the exerciſe of its operations. How greatly 
our poets in general availed themſelves of theſe treaſures, 
we may collect from this circumſtance only: even ſuch 
writers as Chaucer and Lydgate, men of education and 
learning, when they tranſlate a Latin author, appear to exe- 
cute their work through the medium of a French verſion. 
It is needleſs to purſue this hiſtory of French tranſlation 
any farther. I have given my reaſon for introducing it at 
all. In the next age, a great and univerſal revolution in 
literature enſued ; and the Engliſh themſelves W to turn 
their thoughts to tranſlation, 
Theſe French verſions enabled Caxton, our firſt printer, 
to enrich the ſtate of letters in this country with many 
valuable publications. He found it no difficult taſk, either 
by himſelf, or the help of his friends, to turn a conſiderable 
number of theſe pieces into Engliſh, which he printed, 
Antient learning had as yet made too little progreſs among 
us, to encourage this enterpriſing and induſtrious artiſt to 
publiſh the Roman authors in their original language: and 
had not the French furniſhed him with theſe materials, it is 
not likely, that Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, and many other good 
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* It is, however, remarkable, that from 
the year 1471, in which Caxton began to 
print, down to the year 1540, during which 
period the Engliſh preſs flouriſhed greatly 
under the conduct of many induſtrious, in- 
genious, and even 3 artiſts, only the 
very few following claſſics, ſome of which 
hardly deſerve that name, were printed in 


1 


Boz THIUS 4 
Con/olatione ; both Latin and Engliſh, for 


England. Theſe were, 
Caxton, without date. The Latin Eso- 
PIAN Fables, in verſe, for Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1503. 4to. [And once or twice 
afterwards.) Texencs, with the Com- 
ment of Badius Aſcenſius, for the ſame, 
1504. 4to, ViRGiL's BucoLics, for 
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writers, would by the means of his preſs have been circu- 


lated in' the Engliſh 


fifteenth century*. 


s . 


* 3 


= 


the ſame, 1512. 4to. | [Apain, 1533. 4to.] 
 TuLLy's n 1 ag Pack J 
the tranſlation by Whittington, 1533. 4to. 
The univerſity of Oxford, during this pe- 
riod, produced only the firſt Book of 
TuLLY's ErIsTI ES, at the charge of 
cardinal Wolſey, without date, or printer's . 


. 


name. Cambridge not a angle claſſic. 
No Greek book, of any. kind, had yet 


lation of Galen de Temperamentis, printed 
at Cambridge in 1521, 4to. A few Greek 


words, and abbreviatures, are here and 


there introduced. The printer was John 
Siberch, a German, a friend of Eraſmus, 
who ſtyles himſelf primus vu TRIUSQUE lin- 


guæ in Anglia imprefſor. There are Greek 


characters in ſome of his other books of 


this date. But he Printed no entire Greek 
book. In Linacer's treatiſe De emendata 


Structura Latini ſermonis, printed by Pin- 
ſon in 1524, many Greek characters are 
intermixed. In the ſixth book are ſeven 
Greek lines together. But the printer 


apologiſes for his imperfections and un- 


ſxillfulneſs in the Greek types; which, he 
ſays, were but recently caſt. and not in a 
ſufficient quantity for ſuch a work. The 
paſſage is curious. Æquo animo feras 
% fiquz literæ, in exemplis Helleniſmi, 
„ vel tonis vel ſpiritibus careant. His 
«© enim non /atis inſtructus erat typogra- 
4% phus, videlicet recens ab eo fufrs cha- 
« racteribus Græcis, nec parata ei copia 


«© qua ad hoc agendum-opus eſt. About 


tongue, ſo early as the cloſe of the 


the ſame period of the Engliſh preſs, the 


iſh, ,. ſame embarraſſments appear to have hap- 
-pened with regard to He 


rew types ; which 
yet were more likely, as that language was 
ſo much leſs known; In the year 1524, 
doctor Robert Wakefield, chaplain - to 
Henry the eighth, publiſhed his Oratio de 
laudibus et utilitate trium linguarum Ara- 
bice, Chaldaice, et Hebraice, &c. 4to. 


re from an Engliſn preſs. I believe The printer was Wynkyn de Worde; and 
e firſt Greek characters uſed in any work 


ee in England, are in Linacer's tran- 


the author complains, that he was obliged 
to omit his whole third part, becauſe the 
rinter had no Hebrew types. Some few 


5 ebrew and Arabic characters, however, 


are introduced; but extremely rude, and 
evidently cut in wood. 'They are the firſt 
of the ſort uſed in England. This learned 


_ orientalift was inſtrumental in preſerving, 


at the diſſolution of monaſteries, the He- 


| brew manuſcripts of Ramſey abbey, col- 


lected by Holbech one of the monks, to- 
ther with Holbech's ' Hebrew Dictionary. 
ood, Hift. Ant. Univ. Oxon. ii. 251. 


Leland; Scriptor. v. Hol BE cus. 


It was a circumſtance favourable at leaſt 
to Engliſh literature, owing indeed to the 
gener illiteracy of the times, that our 

rſt printers were ſo little employed on 
books written in the learned languages. 
Almoſt all. Caxton's books are Engliſh. 


The multiplication of Engliſh copies mul- 


tiplied Engliſh readers, and theſe again 
produced new vernacular writers. The ex- 
iſtence of a preſs induced many perſons to 
turn authors, who were only qualified to 


write in their native tongue, 


SECT. 
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't To the preceding reign of. Henry the 


Axth, belongs a poem written by James the 


firſt, king of Scotland, who was atrociouſly 
murthered at Perth in the year 1436. It 


ñũt entitled the KinG's ComeLaiaT, is al- 
legorical, and in the ſeven-lined ſtanza. 


The ſubject was ſuggeſted to the poet by 
his own misfortunes, and the mode of com- 

ſition by reading Boethius. At the cloſe, 
he mentions Gower and Chaucer as ſeated 
on the feppys of rhetoryke. Bibl. Bodl. 
MSS. Selden. Archiv. B. 24. chart. fol. 


[With many pieces of (Chaucer. This 


unfortunate monarch was educated while a 
priſoner in England, at the command of 
our Henry the fourth, and the poem was 
written during his captivity there. The 


Scotch hiſtorians repreſent him as a prodigy 


of erudition. He civiliſed the Scotch na- 
tion. Among other accompliſhments, he 
was an admirable muſician, and particularly 
{killed in playing on the harp.. See Leſley, 
Dr Res. Gesr. Scor. lib. vii. p. 257. 
266. 267. edit. 1675. 4to. The ſame 
hiſtorian ſays, ita orator erat, ut ejus 
« dictione nihil fuerit artificioſius: ita 
«© POETA, ut carmina non tam arte ſtrin- 
1 mus natura ſponte fudiſſe videre- 
e tur, Cui rei fidem faciunt carmina di- 
* verſt generis, quæ in rhythmum Scotice 
<<. 1lligavit, eo artificio, &c.“ Ibid. p. 267. 
See alſo Buchanan, RER. Scot. lib. x. p. 
186.196. Opp. tom. i. Edingb. 1715, 
23 other pieces, which I have never 
ſeen, Bale mentions his CAN TILENÆ 
Scoricz,andRuyTami LATINI. Bale, 
paral. poſt. Cent. xiv. 56. pag. 217. It 


is not the plan of this work to comprehend. 


and examine in form pieces of Scotch poe- 
try, except ſuch only as are of ſingular 
merit. Otherwiſe, our royal bard would 
have been conſidered at large, and at his 


Proper period, in the text. I will, how- 


HE firſt poet that occurs in the reign of king Edward 
the fourth is John Harding. He was of northern 


\ 


ever, add here, two flanzas of the poem 
contained in the Selden manuſcript, which: 
ſeems to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his. 
compoſitions, and was never printed. 


In ver that full of vertue is and gude, 
When nature firſt begynneth her empryſe, 
That quilham was be cruell froſt and flude,. 
And ſhoures ſcharp, oppreſt in many wyſe; 
And Cynthius gynneth to aryſe 

Heigh in the eſt a morow ſoft and ſwete 
Upwards his courſe to drive in Ariete: 


Paſſit bot mydday ſoure grees evyn 
Off lenth and brede, his angel wingis bright 
He 1 uppon the ground down fro the 


evyn; 


That for gladneſs and confort of the ſight, 


And with the tiklyng of his hete and light 
The tender floures opinyt thanne and ſprad 
And in thar nature thankit him for glad. 


This piece is not ſpecified by Bale; 
Dempſter, or Mackenzie. See Bale, ubi 
ſupr. Dempſter, Scor. Sci rox. ix. 


714. pag. 380. edit. 1622. Mackenzie, 


vol. i. p. 318. Edingb. 1708. fol. 

John Major mentions the beginning of 
ſome of his other poems, viz. Tas 
s ſen, &c. And ** At Beltayn, &c.“ 
Both theſe poems ſeem to be written on his 
wife, Joan daughter of the dutcheſs of Cla- 
rence, with whom he fell in love while a. 
priſoner in England. Major mentions be- 
ſides, a libellus artificie/us,. whether verſe 
or proſe I know not, which he wrote on 


this lady in England, before his marriage; 


and which Bale entitles, Super Uxore fu-- 
tura. This hiſtorian, who flourtſhed about 
the year 1520, adds, that our monarch's. 


_ CanTiLEN@z were commonly ſung by the 


Scotch as the moſt favorite compoſitions :. 
and that he played better on the harp,, 
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extraction, and educated in the family of lord Henry Percy *: 
and, at twenty-five years of age, hazarded his fortunes as a 
volunteer at the deciſive battle of Shrewſbury, fought againſt 
the Scots in the year 1403. He appears to have been inde- 
fatigable in examining original records, chiefly with a deſign 
of aſcertaining the fealty due from the Scottiſh kings to 
the crown of England: and he carried many inſtruments 
from Scotland, for the elucidation of this important enquiry, 
at the hazard of his life, which he delivered at different 
times to the fifth and fixth Henry, and to Edward the 


fourth *. Theſe inveſtigations ſeem to have fixed his mind 
on the ſtudy of our national antiquities and hiſtory. At 


length he ang his reſearches in rhyme, which he dedi- 
cated under that form to king Edward the fourth, and with 
the title of The Chronicle of England unto the reigne of king Edward 
the fourth in verſe *. The copy probably preſented to the 
king, although it exhibits at the end the arms of Henry 
Percy earl of Northumberland, moſt elegantly tranſcribed on 
vellum, and adorned with per illuminations, is dreler del 


than the moſt gate Iriſh or highland 
harper. Major does not enumerate the 
poem I have here cited. Major, GzsT. 
cor. lib. vi. cap. xiv, fol. 135. edit, 
1521. 4to. Doctor Percy has one of 
James's CANnTILENZ, in which there is 
much merit. 


v One William Peeris, a prieſt, and ſe- 


cretary to the fifth earl of Northumberland, 


wrote in verſe, William Peeris's diſcente of 


the Lord Percis. Pr, Prol. Cronykills 
and annue] books of kyngs.” Brit. Mu, 
MSS. Reg. 18 D. 9 hen immediately 
follows (10.) in he ſame manuſcript, per- 
haps written by the ſanie author, a collec- 
tion of metrical proverbs painted in ſeveral 
chambers of Lekingfield and Wreſille, an- 
tient ſeats of the 2 — family. 

Henry the ſixth granted immunities to 


Hardin g. in ſeveral patents for procuri 


the Scottiſh evidences, The earlieſt is dat 
an. reg. xviii. I 1440,] There is à me» 


morandum in the exchequer, that, in 14 58, 

John n f Kyme re to — 
Talbot, treaſurer of England, 

cellor of the de hve wane — 
patent, acknowledging various homage N 2 
the kings and nobility of Scotland. 

are encloſed in a wooden box in the my 
chequer, kept in a large cheſt, under the 
mark, ScoT14, HarpinG. So ſays Aſh» 
mole [MS$. Aſhmol. 860, p. 186,] from a 
regiſter 3 in the exchequer called the YE Ls» 

x Printed, at London, 1543. 4to. by 
Grafton, who has prefixed a dedication of 
three leaves in verſe to Thomas duke of 
Norfolk. A continuation in proſe from 
Edward the fourth to Henry the eighth is 
added, probably by Grafton. But ſeg 
Grafton's Preface to his ABRIDGEMENT 
OF THE CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND, edit, 


1370, 


among 
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author is conciſe and compendious in his narrative of events 
from Brutus to the reign of king Henry the fourth : he 1s 
much more minute and diffuſe in relating thoſe affairs of 
which, for more than the ſpace of fixty years, he was a 
living witneſs, and which occurred from that period to the 

reign of Edward the fourth. The poem ſeems to have been 
completed about the year 1470. In his final chapter he ex- 
horts the king, to recall his rival king Henry the ſixth, and 
to reſtore the partiſans of that unhappy prince. 


attention of an antiquary. Harding may be pronounced to 
be the moſt impotent of our metrigal hiſtorians, eſpecially 
when we recolle& the great improvements which Engliſh 
poetry had now received. I will not even except Robert of 
Glouceſter, who lived in the infancy of taſte and verſifica- 
tion. The chronicle of this authentic and laborious annaliſt 
has hardly thoſe more modeſt graces, which could properly 
recommend and adorn a detail of the Britiſh ſtory in proſe. 
He has left ſome pieces in proſe : and Winſtanly ſays, © as 
“ his proſe was very uſefull, ſo was his poetry as much de- 
ee lightfull.” I am of opinion, that both his proſe and poetry 
are equally uſeful and delightful. What can be more 
frigid and unanimated than theſe lines ? 


one Arthur then in Avalon ſo dyed, 

Where he was buryed in a chapel fayre, 

Whiche nowe is made, and fully edifyed, 

The mynſter church, this day of great 2 805 
Of Glaſtenbury, where nowe he hath his layre; 
But then it was called the blacke chapell 

Of our lady, as chronicles can tell. 


y 88. Archiv, Seld. B. i "Ir; is rkhly titled, The Cn RONICLE Of Jon Harp? 
bound and ſtudded. At the end is a cu- 1 ia metre from the beginning of England 
rious map of Scotland; together with many uno the reign of Edward the fourth. MSS, 


= pieces by Harding of the hiſtorical Aſhmol. Oxon. 34. ** 
The Aſhmolean manuſcript is en- Where 


among Selden's manuſcripts in the Bodleian library 7. Our 


This work is almoſt beneath criticiſm, and fit only for the 


* 
- a 
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Where Geryn earle of Chartres then abode 
Beſyde his tombe, for whole devecion, 

Whither Lancelot de Lake came, as he rode 
Upon the chaſe, with trompet and claryon; 

And Geryn told hym, ther all up and downe 
How Arthur was there layd in ſepulture 
For which with hym to abyde he biet ful ſure *, 
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iq | Fuller affirms our” author to have drunk as deep a 
* d © draught of Helicon as any of his age. An aſſertion partly 
M true: it is certain, however, that the diction and imagery 
of our poetic compoſition would have remained in juſt the 
ſame ſtate had Harding, never wrote. 

In this reign, the firſt mention of the king's poet, under 
the appellation of LauREaTE, occurs. John Kay was ap- 
pointed poet laureate to Edward the fourth. It is extra- 

ordinary, that he ſhould have left no pieces of poetry to prove 
his pretenſions in ſome degree to this office, with which he 
is ſaid to have been inveſted by the king, at his return from 
Italy. The only compoſition he has tranſmitted to poſterity 
1s a proſe Engliſh tranſlation of a Latin hiſtory of the Siege 
of Rhodes: in the dedication addreſſed to king Edward, 
or rather in the title, he ſtyles himſelf hs humble poete lau- 
reate. Although this our laureate furniſhes us with no ma- 
terials as a poet, yet his office, which here occurs for the 

firſt time under this denomination, muſt not paſs unnoticed 

* 
rinted without date or hs in quarto. 
t was alſo printed in German, Argentorat. 


1513. The works of this Gulielmus, 


which are numerous, were printed together, 
with rude wooden 


2 Ch. Ixxxiv. fol. lxxvii. edit. Graft. 


1543- £4 
a MSS. Cotton. Brit. Muf. VITRLL, D. 


X11. 10. It was printed at London, 1506. 


This impreſſion was in Henry Wor 5 's 
library, Cat. MSS. Ang], etc. tom. ii. 


212. N. 6873. 25. 
the Latin ; except that Gulielmus Caorfinus, 


vice-chancellor for forty years of the knights 


of Malta, wrote an ORs1p10 Rroptz 
Uz8B1s, when it was in vain attempted. to 


be taken by the Turks in 1480. Separately 


at Ulm, 1496. fol. 


I know nothin f | 


2 * 
„ « " A 


rints. See an exact account of this writer, 
iar. Eruditor, Ital. tom. xxi. p. 412. 
One John Caius a poet of Cambridge is 
mentioned in fir T. More's Wok ks, p. 


204. And in Parker's Def. sf Pr. Marr. 


K . P- 99. 
II 
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in the annals of Engliſh poetry, and will produce a ſhort 
digreſſion. V y EPR 

Great confuſion has entered into this fubje&, on account 
of the degrees in grammar, which included rhetoric and ver- 
fification *, antiently taken in our univerſities, particularly 
at Oxford: on which occaſion, a wreath of laurel was pre- 
ſented to the new graduate, who was afterwards uſually 
ſtyled poera laureatus. Theſe ſcholaſtic laureations, however, 
ſeem to have given riſe to the appellation in queſtion. I 
will give ſome inſtances at Oxford, which at the ſame time 
will explain the nature of the ſtudies for which our acca- 
demical philologiſts received their rewards. About the year 
1470, one John Watſon, a ſtudent in grammar, obtained a 
conceſſion to be graduated and laureated in that ſcience ; on 
condition that he compoſed one hundred Latin verſes in 
praiſe of the univerſity, and a Latin comedy. Another 
grammarian was diſtinguiſhed with the ſame badge, after 
having ſtipulated, that, at the next public A&, he would affix 
the ſame number of hexameters on the great gates of ſaint 
Mary's church, that they might be feen by the whole uni- 
verſity. This was at that period the moſt convenient mode 
of publication. About the fame time, one Maurice Byr- 


b In the antient ſtatutes of the univerſity 
of Oxford, every Regent Maſter in Gram- 


mar is pred from reading in his fa- 
culty, une firſt paſs an examination De 


Mopo VERSIFICANDI er diftandi, c. 
MSS. Bibl. Bodl. fol. membran. Arch. A. 
oh [nunc 2874.] f. 55. b. This ſcho- 
aſtic cultivation of the art of Pxosop y 
gave riſe to many Latin ſyſtems of MR TRE 
about this rr Among others, Thomas 
Langley, a monk of Hulm in Norfolk, in 
the year 1430, wrote, in two books, pz VA- 
RIETATE CARMINUM. Bibl. Bod]. MSS. 
Digb, 100, One John Seguard, a Latin 


poet and rhetorician of Norwich, about the 
year 1414, wrote a piece of this kind call- 


ed METRISTENCHIR1DI1ON, addreſſed to 


Vol. H.. 


MSS. Coll. Merton. 


Courtney biſhop of Norwich, treating of 
the nature of metre in general, and eſ- 


pecially of the common metres of the Hymns 
of Boecius and Oracius [Horace.} Oxon. 
- Ut. 1. | 
When any of theſe graduated gram- 
marians were licenced to teach boys, they 
were publicly preſented in the Convocation- 
houſe with a rod and ferrel. Regiſtr. Univ. 
Oxon: G. fol. 72. a. | 
4 Regiſtr. Univ. Oxon. G. fol. 143. I 
take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my obligations to the learned Mr. Swin- 
ton, keeper of the Archives at Oxford, for 
r me frequent and free acceſs to the 
egiſters of that univerſity. | 
© Ibid, fol. 162. 


chenſaw. 


0 
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chenſaw, a ſcholar in rhetoric, ſupplicated to be admitted 
to read lectures, that is, to take a degree, in that faculty; 
and his petition was granted, with a proviſion, that he 
ſhould write one hundred verſes on the glory of the univer- 
ſity, and not ſuffer Ovid's Ax r or Love, and the Elegies of 
Pamphilus *, to be ſtudied in his auditory *. Not long after- 
. wards, one John Bulman, another rhetorician, having com- 
= plied with the terms impoſed, of explaining the firſt book 
of Tully's Orricks, and likewiſe the firſt of his EeisTLEs, 
without any pecuniary emolument, was graduated in rhe- 
toric; and a crown of laurel was publicly placed on his head 
1 by the hands of the chancellour of the univerſity *. About 
= the year 1489}, Skelton was laureated at Oxford, and in the 
4 year 1493, was permitted to wear his laurel at Cambridge. 
Robert Whittington affords the laſt inſtance of a rhetorical 
degree at Oxford. He was a ſecular prieſt, and eminent for 
his various treatiſes in grammar, and for his facility in Latin 
poetry : having exerciſed his art many years, and ſubmitting 
to the cuſtomary demand of an hundred verſes, he was 
honoured with the laurel in the year 1512. This title is 
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G f Ovid's ſuppoſititious pieces, and other And ain, | 
verſes of the lower age, were printed to:; That zwar the garland wreath 
gether by Goldaſtus, Francof. 1610. 8vo. Of laurel leaves /o late. 


Among theſe is, Pamphili Mauriliani k Regi a , 
5 | = egiſtr. Univ. Cantabrig. ſubanno. Con- 
ce 28 111. . r. 2 * 5 Pac” Johanni Skelton poetæ in partibus 

3 i „ Yu JE <> amt atque Oxonu Jaurea ornato, 
ſchool with Ovid pz VETVULA, and by * 


| | TE d nos eadem d tur.“ And 
3 to be forged by the fame . 2 150% £7 Conceditur 
ig 55 | % Johanni Skelton te laureato quod 
3 2 928 2 fol. Th mY — conſtare gradu hic _—_ 
; ry wy —_ : 2 Enelim “ ftetit Oxonii, et quod poſſit uti habitu 
„ "M 0 1 Fo 8% '$q « fibi conceſſo a principe. The latter 
be don, te tel deere aut John keln. clauſe, I believe, relates to ſome diſtinction 
= 3 *r 0 Po wrt 2 * of habit, perhaps of fur or velvet, granted 
5 ng Py po h boa him by the king. Skelton is ſaid to have 
at wer Bog” a nr lathe © AG OO been t Jaureate to Henry the eighth. 
mentions Skelton's accademical laureation, He als 


3 ſtyles himſelf Orator regius, p. 1. 
his efixed to Skelton's works, g 7 1 
2 1 1 =” | to 1 ah 22 107. 284. 285. 287. Works, 
Nay Skelton wore the /aurel wreath, Regiſtr. Univ. Oxon. ut ſupr. G. 173. 
And paſt in ſcholes ye knoe. b. 187. b. 
. prefixed 
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prefixed to one of his grammatical ſyſtems. © ROBERTI 


de WurTTINTONI, Lichfeldienſis, Grammatices Magiſtri, Pro- 


te TovaTIs Anglie, in florentiſſima Oxonienſi Achademia Lau- 
« REATI, DE OcTo PARTIBUs ORATTONIS *.“ In his PAaNnz- 


GYRIC to cardinal Wolſey, he mentions his laurel, 


Suſcipe LavRIcoMI munuſcula parva Roberti *. 


With regard to the Poet laureate of the kings of England, 
an officer of the court remaining under that title to this day, 
he is undoubtedly the ſame that is ſtyled the Kine's Ver- 
SIFIER, and to whom one hundred ſhillings were paid as his 
annual ſtipend; in the year 1251*.. But when or how that 


title commenced, and whether this officer was ever ſolemnly 
crowned with laurel at his firſt inveſtiture, I will not pre- 


tend to determine, after the ſearches of the learned Selden 
on this queſtion have proved unſucceſsful. It ſeems moſt 
probable, that the barbarous and inglorious name of VER 
SIFIER gradually gave way to an appellation of more ele- 
gance and dignity: or rather, that at length, thoſe only 
were in general invited to this appointment, who had re- 
ceived accademical ſanction, and had merited a crown of 
laurel in the univerſities for their abilities in Latin compo- 


ſition, particularly Latin verſification. Thus the þrng's 


Laureate was nothing more than © a graduated rhetorician 


m Lond. 1513. See the next note. dreſſed to Charles Brandon duke of Suf- 


n In his ** Opuſculum Roberti Whittin- 
44 toni in florentiflima Oxonienſi achademia 
4e laureati.” Signat, A. iii. Bl. Let, 4to. 
Colophon, ** Expliciunt Roberti Whit- 
« tintoni Oxonii protovatis epigrammata, 


* una cum quibuſdam panegyricis, im- 


te Pets Londini per me Wynandum de 

orde. Anno poſt virgineum partum 
© M.CCCCC. xix. decimo vero Kal. Maii.” 
The Panegyrics are, on Henry the eighth, 
and cardinal Wolſey. The Epigrams, 
which are long copies of verſe, are ad- 


folk, fir Thomas More, and to Skelton, 
under the title Ad lepidifſimum poetam 
SCHELTONEM carmen, &c. Some of the 
lines are in a very claſſical ſtyle, and much 
in the manner of the earlier Latin Italian 
poets. - At the end of theſe Latin poems is 
a defence of the author, called Ax TIL Y- 
con, &c. This book is extremely ſcarce, 
and not mentioned by Wood, Ames, and 
ſome other collectors. Theſe pieces are in 
manuſcript, Oxon. MSS. Bodl. D. 3. 22. 
* See upr. vol. i. P · 47. | , 


S 2 * employed 
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the king. ” That he originally 


. I» _ - 
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employed i in the ſervice of 
wrote in Latin, appears from the antient title verffcarer: and 
may be moreover collected from the two Latin poems, which 
Baſton and Gulielmus, who appear to have reſpectively acted 
in the capacity of royal poets to Richard the firſt and Ed- 
ward the ſecond, officially compoſed on Richard's cruſade, 
and Edward's ſiege of Striveling caſtle ®. 

Andrew Bernard, ſucceſſively poet laureate of Henry the 
' ſeventh and the eighth, affords a ſtill ſtronger proof that 
this officer was a Latin ſcholar. He was a native of Tho- 
louſe, and an Auguſtine monk. He was not only the king's 
poet laureate *, as it is ſuppoſed, but his hiſtoriographer *, 
and preceptor in grammar to prince Arthur. He obtained 
many eccleſiaſtical preferments in England. All the pieces 
now to be found, which he wrote in the character of poet 


n are in A . Theſe are, an AbpRzss 70 Henry the 


— 232. ee 
Baſton is had by IT e laureatus apud 
* Oxonienſes.” Cent. iv. cap. 92. 


4 See an inſtrument RO PoBTA LAu- 
REATO. dat. 1486. Rymer's Fosp. tom. 


X11. p. 317. But, by the way, in this in- 
ſtrument there is no {| tion of any 
thing to be done offical by Bernard. 'The 
king only gran 4 to An Bernard, Poete 
laureato, we may conſtrue either TRE 
laureated poet, or A poet laureate, a falary 
of ten marcs, till he can obtain ſome equi- 
valent appointment. This, however, is 
only a precept to the treaſurer and cham- 
berlaius to diſburſe the ſalary, and refers 
to letters patent, not printed by Rymer. 
It is certain that Gower and Chaucer were 
never a pointed to this office, notwi - 
ing this 15 commonly ſuppoſed. Skelton, in 
his CRowne or LAWREII, ſees Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate approach : he de- 
ſcribes their whole apparel as glittering 
with the richeſt precious ſtones, and then 
immediately adds, 


They wanted nothing but the LA uREL I. 
Afterwards, however, there is the rubric 


Maifter Chaucer LAUREATE foete to Se.. 
ton. Works, p. 21. 22. edit. 1736. : 
* 1 Ceno was both poet and hiſ- 

pher to his imperial majefty. So 
_- ryden to James the ſecond. It 1s 
obſervable that Petrarch was laureated as 
poet and hiftorian. 
= One of theſe, the maſterſhip of ſaint 
Leonard's hoſpital at Bedford, was given 
him by biſhop Smith, one of the founders 
of Braſe-noſe college, Oxford, in the year 


1498. Regiſtr. SIT R, crit. Lincoln. 
ſub. ann. 
t Some of Skelton's Latin s ſeem to be 


written in the character of the Royal laureate, 


icularly one, entitled Hæc Laureatus 
6 „ Skeltonus, orator reginz, ſuper trium- 

phali, &c. It is ſubſcribed *< Per Skelto- 
ce Wer Laureatum, oratorem regium.“ 
Works, p. 110. edit. ut ſupr. Hardly any 
of his Engliſh pieces, which are numerous, 
appear to belong to that character. With 
regard to the OxaTor Recivs, I find 
one John Mallard in that office to Henry 
the eighth, .and his epiſtolary ſecretary. 
He has left a Latin elegiac paraphraſe on 
the lord*s prayer, MSS. Bibl. Reg. 7 D. 

xiii. 
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eighth for the moſt auſpicious beginning of the tenth year of his 
reign, with an EPITHALAMIUM on the marriage of Francis the 
Dauphin of France with the king's daughter *. A New YEAR's- 
Go for the year 1515”. And verſes wiſhing proſperity to 
his majeſty's thirteenth year*. He has left ſome Latin 
hymns”: and many of his Latin proſe pieces, which he 
wrote in the quality of hiftoriographer to both NOOATEns, 
are remaining“. 

I am of opinion, that it was not cuſtomary for the royal 
laureate to write in Engliſh, till the reformation of religion 
had begun to diminiſh the veneration for the Latin language : 
or rather, till the love of novelty, and a better ſenſe of things, 
had baniſhed the narrow pedantries of monaſtic erudition, 
and taught us to cultivate our native tongue. In the mean 
time it is to be wiſhed, that another change might at leaſt 
be ſuffered to take place in the execution of this inſtitution, 
which is confeſſedly Gothic, and unaccommodated to modern 
manners. I mean, that the more than annual return of 
a compoſition on a trite argument would be no longer re- 
quired. I am conſcious I ſay this at a time, when the beſt 
of kings affords the moſt juſt and copious theme for pane- 
gyric: but I fpeak it at a time, when the department is 
honourably filled by a poet of taſte and genius, which 
are idly wafted on the moſt ſplendid N when 1 


by conſtraint, and perpetually repeated. 
To whats here incidentally collected on an article more 


xiii. Dedicated to that king. Le n 
livre de la coſmographie, in verſe, ibid. 20 


B. xii. And a P/alter, beautifully written 
by himſelf, for the uſe of the king. In 
the margin, are ſhort notes in the hand- 
writing, and two exquiſite miniatures, of 

Henry the eighth. Ibid. 2 A. xvi. 

v MS. olim penes Thom. Martin de Pal- 
grave. 

» MSS. Coll. Nov. Oxon. 287. 

* Brit. Muſ. MSS. Reg. 12 A. x. The 


copy preſented. In paper. There is a 


ments of Hen 


| Ibid, Jur. A. 4. JUL: A. 3. 


wretched falſe quantity in the firſt line,. | 


Indue, honor, cultus, et aable munera 5 
flammis. 
And a Latin life of ſaint Andrew. 


MSS. Cotton. DouITIAM. A. xviii. 15. 
2 A chronicle of the life and atchieve-. 
the ſeventh to the taking 


of Perkin Warbeck, MSS. Cotton. Do- 
MITIAN., A. xviii. 15. Other hiſtoricab 


commentaries on the reign of that king, 
curious 
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curious than important, I add an obſervation, which ſhews 
that the practice of other nations in this reſpect altogether 
correſponded with that of our own. When we read of the 
laureated poets of Italy and Germany, we are to. remember, 
that they moſt commonly received this honour from the 
ſtate, or ſome univerſity ; ſeldom, at leaſt not immediately, 
from the prince: and if we find any of theſe profeſſedly em- 


ployed in the department of a court-poet, that they were 


not, in conſequence of that peculiar ſituation, ſtyled poets 
laureate. The diſtinction, at leaſt in general, was previouſly 
conferred *. N 0 : 
John Scogan is commonly ſuppoſed to have been a co- 
temporary of Chaucer, but this is a miſtake*, He was 


educated at Oriel college in Oxford : and being an excellent 


mimic, and of great pleaſantry in converſation, became the 
favourite buffoon of the court of Edward the fourth, in 
which he paſſed the greateſt part of his life. Bale inaccu- 
rately calls Scogan, the Jocur Arox of Edward the fourth: 
by which. word he ſeems ſimply to. underſtand the king's 
JokxEtR, for he certainly could not mean that Scogan was. his 
majeſty's MinsTREL ©. Andrew Borde, a mad phyſician and 


2 'The reader who requires a full and 


particular information concerning the firſt 


origin of the laureation of poets, and the 
ſolemnities with which this ceremony was 
performed in Italy and Germany, is re- 
ferred to Selden's Tir. Hon. Op. tom. 
. 457. ſeq. VIE pe PETRARQUE, tom. 


iii. Notes, Ic. p. 1. Not. quat. And to a 


memoir of M. l' Abbe du Reſnel, Mem. 
LiT. x. 507, 4to. I will only add, the 
form of the creation of three poets laureate 
by the chancellor of the univerſlty of Straſ- 
burgh, in the year 1621. * I create you, 


being placed in a chair of ſtate, crowned 


« with laurel and ivy, and wearing a e. 
« of gold, and the ſame do pronounce an 
« conſtitute, PoE rs LAUREATE, in the 


« name of the holy Trinity, the father, 


„ ſon, and holy ghoſt. Amen.” 
d See Hollinſh, Chron. iii. f. 710. It is 
uncertain whether the poem addreſſed by 


| Chaucer to Scogan, was really written by 


the former, MSS. Fairfax. xv1. 


© Seript. xi. 70. By the way, the Ser- 
JEANT of the wow Minſtrels occurs 


under this reign : and in a manner, which 


ſhews the confidential character of this 


officer, and his facility of acceſs to the king 
at all hours and on all occaſions. ** And 


« as he [k. Edw. iv.] was in the north 
« contray in the moneth of Septembre, as 


he laye in his bedde, one namid Alex- 
ander Carliſle, that was /ariaunt of the 
« mynſirallis, cam to him in grete haſte, 
“ and bade hym aryſe, for he hadde ene- 


“ mys cummyng, &c.” A RRMUARK- 


ABLE FRAGMENT, etc. [an. ix..Edw. iv.] 


ad calc. SpoRTTI CHRON. edit. Hearne, 


Oxon. 1729. 8vo.. Compare Percy's Ess. 
MinsTR. p. 56. Anſtis, Oa p. GarrT, 


ii. 303. is | 
a dull 
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a dull poet in the reign of Henry the eighth, publiſhed his 
JesTs, under the title of Scocin's JesTs *, which are with- 
out humour or invention; and give us no very favourable 

idea of the delicacy of the king and courtiers, who could be 
exhilarated by the merriments of ſuch a writer. A MoraL 
Bar ape, printed in Chaucer's works, addreſſed to the dukes 
of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſter, and ſent from a tavern 
in the Vintry at London, is attributed to Scogan *®. But our 
jocular bard evidently miſtakes his talents when he attempts 
to give advice. This piece is the dulleſt ſermon that ever 
was written in the octave ſtanza. Bale mentions his Co- 
 MEDIES *, which certainly mean nothing dramatic, and are 
perhaps only his J=sTs above-mentioned. He ſeems to have 
flouriſhed about the year 1480. Ln 
Two didactic poets on chemiſtry appeared in this reign, 
John Norton and George Ripley. Norton was a native of 
Briſtol*, and the moſt ſkillful alchemiſt of his age*. His 
poem is called the ORDIX AL, or a manual of the chemical 
art“. It was preſented to Nevil archbiſhop of York, who 
was a great patron of the hermetic philoſophers *; which 


were lately grown ſo numerous in England, as to occaſion 


£ 


4 It is from theſe pieces we learn that he Scogan, and called PRovernziuM Joan- 
was of Oriel college: for he ſpeaks of re- NIS SxoGan, MSS. C. C. C. Oxon. 203. 
tiring, with that ſociety, to the hoſpital of . 70. | | 
ſaint Bartholomew, while the plague was _ 5 He ſpeaks of the wife of William 
at Oxford. Theſe JzsTs are ſixty in num- Canning, who will occur again below, 
ber. Pr. Pref, ** There is nothing be- five times mayor of Briſtol, and the founder 
«* ſides.” Pr. On a time in Lent.” of faint Mary of Radcliffe church there. 
They were reprinted about the reſtoration. OR DpIN AL, 175 5 
4to. | h Printed by Aſhmole, in his Taye a- 

© It may yet be doubted whether it be- TxUM CREUIcUun Lond. 1652. 8vo. 
longs to Scogan ; as it muſt have been p. 6. It was finiſhed A. D. 1477. ORDIX. 
written before the year 1447, and the wri- p. 106. It was tranſlated into Latin by 
ter complains of the approach of old age. Michael Maier, M. D. Francof. 1618. 4to. 
col. i. v. 10. It was firſt printed, under Norton wrote other chemical pieces. 
Scogan's name, by Caxton, in the CoL- i See Ox DIN. p. 9. 10. Norton de- 
LECTION OF CHAUcER's and LyDGaTE's clares, that he learned his art in forty days, 
Potxms. The little piece, printed as at twenty-eight years of age. Ibid. p. 
Chaucer's, [Urr. ed. p. 548.] called FLER 33. 88. d 


FROM THE PRESSE, is expreſely given to * Aſhmole, ubi ſupr. p. 455+ Notes. 


an 


as 
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an act of parliament aga 


Norton's reaſon for treating his ſubject in Engliſh rhyme, 


was to circulate the principles of a ſcience of the moſt con- 
ſummate utility among the unlearned. This poem is totally 


void of every poetical elegance. The only wonder which 


it relates, belonging to an art, ſo fertile in ſtriking inven- 


tions, and contributing to enrich the ſtore-houſe of edi 


romance with ſo many magnificent imageries, is that of an 
alchemiſt, who projected a bridge of gold over the river 
Thames near London, crowned with pinnacles of gold, which 
being ſtudded with carbuncles, diffuſed a blaze of light in 
the dark“. I will add a few lines only, as a ſpecimen of 


his verſification. 


Wherefore he would ſet up in higth 

That bridge, for a wonderfull fight, 

With pinnacles guilt, ſhininge as goulde, 

A glorious thing for men to behoulde. 

Then he remembered of the newe, 

Howe greater fame ſhulde him purſewe, 

If he mought make that bridge ſo brighte, 
That it mought ſhine alſoe by night : 

And fo continewe and not breake, 

Then all the londe of him would ſpeake, Kc 7 


Norton's heroes in the occult ſciences are Bacon, Albertus 
Magnus, and Raymond Lully, to whoſe ſpecious promiſes 


of ſupplying the coinage of England with inexhauſtible 


mines of philoſophical gold, king Edward the third became 


an illuſtrious dupe *. 
George Ripley, Norton 8 cotemporary, was accompliſhed 


Pag. 106. | Camden's Re. R edit. 1674. By 
= Pap. 26. 2 the 2 Raymond Lully is ſaid to have 
Fag. 26. : = OT of age, in the year 
* Aral ubi ſupr. p. 443. 467. And _ Arr. Cave, ap p- 6. 
in 


inſt the tranſmutation of metals. 
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in many parts of erudition; and ſtill. maintains his reputa- 
tion às d learned chemiſt of the lower ages. He was a canon 


great traveller ', and ſtudied both in France and Italy. At 
his return from abroad, pope Innocent the eighth abſolved 
him from the obſervance 6f the rules of his order, that 
he might proſecute his ſfudies with more cofvVenience and 
freedom, But his convent not eoncurring with this very 


2.5 8 18 r 1% „l 31.0038 5 es 45 121 114. 1 ret - 
hberal indulgence; he turned Carmelite at faint Bot6lph's in 


Liricotnfhirs, and died a anachbfite in that fraternity in 
the year 1490. His chemical poenis are nothing more 
than the doctrines of alchemy doathed in plain language, 
and à very rugged verſification. The capital performance is 
Tux ComeounD of ALCHEMIE, Written in the year 1471. 
It is in the oftave metre, and dedicated to Edward the 
fourth *. Ripley has left a few other compoſitions on his 
favourite ference, printed by Aſhmole, who was an enthu- 
ſiaſt in this abuſed ſpecies of philoſophy *© One of them, 

? Aſhmole ſays, that Ripley, during his Weſtminſter, a great chemiſt: and adds, 
long ſtay at Rhodes, gave the knights of that Cremer brought Lully into England, 


regular ef the monaſtery of Bridlington in Yorkſhire; a 


Malta 100, ooo I. annually, towards main- 
taining the war againſt the Turks. Ubi 
ſupr. p. 458. Aſhmole could not have 
made his incredible aſſertion, without ſup- 
poſing a circumſtance equally incredible, 
that Ripley was in ad poſſeſſion of the 
Philoſopher's Stone. | 


.* Aſhmol. p. 455. ſeq. Bale, viii. 49. 


Pitſ. p. 677. ; 
__ * Aſhmol. TRRATR. CHEM. p. 193. 
It was firſt printed in 1591. 4to. Re. 


printed by Aſhmole, TuzaTr. Chem. 


ut ſupr. p. 107. It has been thrice tran- 
ſlated into Latin, Aſhm. ut ſupr. p. 465. 
See Ibid. p. 108. 110. 122. Moſt of 
Ripley's Latin works were printeè by Lud. 
Combachius, Caſſel. 1619. 1 20. 

He mentions the abbey church at Weſt- 
minſter as unfiniſhed, Pag. 154. ſt. 27. 
P. 156. and ſt. 34. 

t Aſhmole conjectures, that an Engliſh 
chemical piece in the octave ſtanza, which 
he has printed, called Hermes's Bra p, 
no unpoetical fiction, was tranſlated from 
Raymond Lully, by Cremer, abbot of 


Vol. II. 


Aſhmol. ibid. 211. 466. 4 


and introduced him to the notice of Ed- 


ward the third, about the year 1334: | 
c 


Aſhmol. ubi ſupr. p. 213. 467. 
writer of Hermes's Bird, however, ap- 


pears by the verſification and language, to 


have lived at leaſt an hundred years after 
that period. He informs us, that he made 
the tranſlation ** owte of the Frenſche.”? 


Ibid. p. 214. Aſhmole mentions a curious 


picture of the GRAND MTSTERIES or 
THE PHILOSOPHER's STONE, which abbot 
Cremer ordered to he painted in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey, upon an arch where the waxen 
kings and queens are placed: but that it 
was obliterated with a plaiſterer's bruſh by 
the puritans in Oliver's time. He alto 
mentions a large and beautiful window, 
behind the pulpit in the neighbouring church 
of ſaint Margaret, painted with the ſame 
ſubject, and — . by the ſame ignorant 
zealots, who miſtook theſe innocent hiero- 
glyphics for ſome ſtory in a Mom legend, 

7. Compare 
Widmore's Hiſt. WESTMINSTEBR-AB BET. 


P- 174. ſeq. edit. 1751. 4to. 
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the MepuLLa, written in 1476, is dedicated to archbiſhop 
Nevil*. Theſe pieces have no other merit, than that of ſerv- 
ing to develope the hiſtory of chemiſtry in England. They 


- » Aſhm. p. 389. See alſo p. 374. ſeq. | 
It will S ſufficient to throw ſome of 


the obſcurer rhymers of this period into the 


Notes: Oſbern Bokenham wrote or tranſ- 


lated metrical lives of the ſaints, about 


1445. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 14. Notes. Gil- 


bert Baneſter wrote in Engliſh verſe the 


Miracle of ſaint Thomas, in the year 1467. 
CCCC. MSS. Q. viii. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 
75. Notes. And Lel. CoLLECTAN. tom. 
1. (p. ii.) pag. 510. edit. 1770. Wydville 
earl of Rivers, already mentioned, tranſ- 


lated into Engliſh diſtichs, The morale 


Prowverbes of Cryſtyne of Pyſe, printed by 
Caxton, 1477. They conſiſt of two ſheets 
in folio. This is a couplet ; 


Little vailleth good example to ſee 
For him that wole not the contrarie flee. 


certainly contributed nothing to the ſtate of our poetry”. 


Thisnobleman's only original piece is a Balet 
of four ſtanzas, preſerved by Rouſe, a co- 
temporary hiſtorian, Roſs. Hiſt. p. 213. 


edit. Hearn. apud Leland. Itin, tom. x. 
edit. Oxon. 1745. I refer alſo the Nor- 
' BRowxne Maypsz to this period. See 


Capel's PRoOLUsIONS, p. 23. ſeq. edit. 
1780. And Percy's Axc. BALL. vol. ii. 

26. ſeq. edit. 1767. Of the ſame date 
is perhaps tbe DELECTABLE HISTORIE 


F king Edward the fourth and the Tanner 


of Tamworth,” Sc, Sc. See Percy, ubi 
upr. p. 81. Hearne affirms, that in this. 
piece there are ſome *©* romantic aſſertions + 
« —otherwiſe tis a book of value, and 
« more authority is to be given to it than 
% 1s given to poetrcal books of LATE 
% Years.” Hearne's Leland, ut ſupr. 
vol. ii. p. 103. e 
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in this ſeries of our poetry, if it was for no other reaſon. 
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UT. a want of genius will be no longer impated to 

this period of our poetical hiſtory, if the poems lately 
diſcovered at Briſtol, and ſaid to have been written by Thomas 
Rowhe, a ſecular prieſt of that place, about the year one 
thouſand four hundred and ſeventy, are genuine. | 

It muſt be acknowledged, that there are ſome circumſtances 

which incline us to ſuſpect theſe pieces to bea modern forgery. 
On the other hand, as there is ſome degree of plauſibility 
in the hiſtory of their diſcovery, as they poſſeſs conſiderable 
merit, and are held to be the real productions of Rowlie by 
many reſpectable critics ; it is my duty to give them a place 


than that the world might be furniſhed with an opportunity 
of examining their authenticity. By exhibiting therefore the. 
moſt ſpecious evidences, which I have been able to collect, . 
concerning the manner in which they were brought to 
light *, and by producing ſuch ſpecimens, as in another re- 
ſpect cannot be deemed unacceptable; I will endeavour, not 
only to gratify the curioſity of the public on a ſubject that 
has long engaged the general attention, and has never yet 
been fairly or fully ſtated, but.to ſupply the more inquiſitive 
reader with every argument, both. external and internal, for 
determining the merits of this intereſting controverſy. I 
ſhall take the liberty to add my own opinion, on a point at 
leaſt doubtful : but with the greateſt deference to deciſions of 
much higher authority. 

About the year 1470, William Cannynge, an opulent mer- 
chant and an alderman of Briſtol, afterwards an eccleſiaſtic, 
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140” 
and dean of Weſtbury college, erected the magnificent church 


of Saint Mary of Redcliffe, or Radcliff, near Briſtol *, In 
a muniment-room aver the northern portico of the church, 
the founder placed an iron ' cheſt, ſecured by ſix different 
locks *; which ſeems to have been principally intended to 
receive inſtruments relating to his new ſtructure, and pers 
haps to His other charities*, inventories of veſtments and 
ornaments *, accompts of churth-wardens, and other paro- 
chial evidences. He is faid to have directed, that this vene- 
rable cheſt ſhould be annually viſited and opened by the 
mayor and other chief magiſtrates of Briſtol, attended by 
the vicar and ehurch-wardens of the pariſh: and that a 
feaſt ſhould be celebrated every year, on the day of viſita- 
tion. But this order, that part at leaſt which relates to the 
inſpection of the cheſt, was ſoon neglected. 
In the year 1768, when the preſent new bridge at Briftot 
was finithed and opened for paſſengers, an account of the 
ceremonies obſerved on occafion of opening the old bridge, 
ared in one of the Briſtol Journals ; taken, as it was 
declared, from an antient manuſcript *, Curioſity was na- 
turally raiſed to know from whence it came. At length, 
after much enquiry concerning the perſon who ſent this 
ſingular memoir to the ans Ha it was en that * 


» He is wh to have rebuilt Weſtbury f The old 14 was built Kode the 
college. Dugd. Wanwicksn. p. 63% edit. year 1248. HIsTOa T of BMISTroI, Ms. 
1730. And Atkyns, GLoCESTERSH. p. Archiv. Bodl, C. iii. Ry Abel Wantner, 
$02. On his monument in Radcliffe. | Archdeacon Purney, in the year 1755, 
church, he is twice repreſented, both in an leſt by will to the Bodleian library, large 
alderman's and a prieſt's habit. He was collections, by various hands, relating to 


five times mayor of Briſtol. See Godwin's the hiſtory and an tes of the city, 
Blau. p- 446. [But fee edit. fol. 5. 407. 
e It is ſaid there were four cheſts: but 

this 1 is a circumſtance of no conſequence. 

' 4. Theſe will be mentioned below. 

© See an inventory of ornaments given 
ta this church by the founder, Jul. 4, 1470, 
formerly kept in this cheſt, and printed by 
Mr. Wale Axzep, PAINT. i. P. 45. 


church, and county of Glouceſter, which 
are now preſerved there, Archiy. C. ut 
— At the end of N. iii. is the manu- 

poſed 


ay nh, HisTory juſt mentioned, fup 
ave been compiled by Abel Wantner, 


+ of Machin- Hampton in Gloceſterſhize, 
who publiſhed propoſals and ſpecimens for 


a biſſory of that Volts in 1683. 


was 
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was à youth about ſeventeen years old, whoſe name was 
Chatterton; and whoſe father had been ſexton of Radeliffe 
church for many years, and alfo maſter of a writing-ſehool 
in that pariſh, of which the church-wardens were truſtees. 
The father however was now dead: and the ſon was at firſt 
unwilling to acknowledge, from whom, or by what means, he 
had procured fo valuable an original. But after many pro- 
maſes, and fome threats, he confeſſed that he received a 
manuſcript on parchment containing the narrative above- 
mentioned, together with many other manuſcripts on parch- | 
ment, from his father; who had found them in an iron 
cheſt, the ſame that I have mentioned, placed in a room 
ſituated: over the northern entrance of the church. 

It appears that the father became poſſeſſed of theſe manu- 
ſcripts in the year 1748. For in that year, he was permit- 
ted, by the church-wardens of Radcliffe-church, to take 
from FO cheſt ſeveral written pieces of parchment, ſup- 
poſed to be illegible and uſeleſs, for the purpoſe of conver- 
ting them into covers for the writing-books of his ſcholars. 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain, what, or how many, writings : 
were deſtroyed; in. confequence of this abſurd and unwar- 
rantable indulgence. Our ſchool-maſter, however, whoſe 
accompliſhments were much above his ſtation, and who was 
not totally deſtitute of a taſte for poetry, found, as it is 
ſaid, in this immenſe heap of obſolete manuſeripts, many 
poems written by Thomas Rowlie abovementioned, prieſt 
of Saint John's church in Briſtol, and the confeſſor of al- 
derman Cannynge, which he carefully preſerved. Theſe at 
his death, of courſe fell into the hands of his ſon. 

Of the extraordinary talents of this young man more 
will be faid hereafter. It will be ſufficient to obſerve at pre- 
ſent, that he ſaw the merit and value of theſe poems, which 
he diligently tranſcribed. In the year 1770, he went to Lon- 
don, carrying with him theſe tranſcripts, and many originals, 
in hopes of turning ſo ineſtimable a treaſure to his great 

advantage. 
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advantage. But from theſe flattering expectations, falling into 
a diſſipated courſe of life, which ill ſuited with his narrow 
circumſtances, and finding that a writer of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed taſte and judgment, Mr. Walpole, had pronounced 
the poems to be ſuſpicious, in a fit of deſpair, ariſing from 
diſtreſs and diſappointment, he deſtroyed all his papers, and 
poiſoned himſelf. Some of the poems however, both tran- 
ſcripts and originals, he had previouſly ſold, either to Mr. 
Catcott, a merchant of Briſtol, or to Mr. Barrett, an emi- 
nent ſurgeon of the ſame place, and an ingenious antiquary, 
with whom they now remain *. But it appears, that among 
theſe there were but very few of parchment: moſt of the 
poems which they purchaſed were copies in his own hand. 
He was always averſe to give any diſtinct or ſatisfactory 
account of what he poſſeſſed : but from time to time, as 
his neceſſities required, he produced copies of his originals, 
which were bought by theſe gentlemen. The originals, 
one or two only excepted, he choſe 4 retain in his own 
poſſeſſion. 

The chief of theſe poems are, The Tracepy 'of Etta, 
The ExkcurloN of fir CHARLES BAwðD WIN, OpE to ELLA, 
The BaTTLE of HAsTIxGS, The TouRNAMENT, one or two 
Dios us, and a Deſcription of Cannyncer's FRAST. 

The TRAGEDY oF ELLA has fix characters; one of which 
is a lady, named Birtha. It has a chorus conſiſting of 
minſtrels, whoſe ſongs are often introduced. Ella was go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Briſtol, and a puiſſant champion 
againſt the Danes, about the year 920. The ſtory ſeems 
to be the poet's invention. The tragedy is opened with 
the following ſoliloquy. 55 ret on 


'2 Mr. Barrett, to whom I am th mation on this fabjea, 1s now engaged in 
.oEhiged ſor his unreſerved and liberal infor- writing the AnTIQU1TIES of Aae | 


CELMONDE | 
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 CELMONDE ate Bryftowe. l 


Before yonne roddie ſonne has droove hys wayne 
Through half hys joornie, dyghte yn gites of gowlde, 
Mee, | hapleſs mee, he wylle a wretch behowlde, . | 
Myſelfe, and alle thatts myne, bounde yn Myſchaunche' 8 
chayne! 
Ah Byrtha, whie dydde nature frame thee un 
Whie art thou alle that poyntelle* canne bewreene? 
Whie art thou notte as coarſe as odhers are? 
Botte thenne thie ſoughle woulde throwe thie vyſage 
ſheene, 
| Yatte* ſhemres onne thie comlie ſemlykeene * 6 
Or ſcarlette with waylde lynnen clothe *, 
_ Lyke would thie ſprite * [ſhine] upon thie vyſage : 
This daie brave Ella dothe thyne honde and harte 
Clayme as hys owne to bee, whyche x nee from hys moſte parte, 
And cann I lynne to ſee herre with anere * ? 
Ytte cannotte, muſt notte, naie ytte ſhall notte bee ! 
Thys nyght Tile putt ſtrong poyſonne yn the beere, 
And hymme, herre, and myſelfe attones wylle flea. 
Aſſyſt, me helle, lette devylles rounde me tende, 
To flea myſelfe, my love, and eke my doughhtie friende ! 


The following beautiful deſcriptions of Sexixo, AuTUMy; 
and Mornins, are ſuppoſed to be ſung in the tragedy, by 
the chorus of minſtrels. 


4 


SPRING. 


The boddyng flowrettes bloſhes at the lie 

The mees be ſpringede* with the yellowe hue, 

Yn daiſeyed mantells ys the monntayne dyghte, 

The neſhe * younge cowſlepe bendethe wythe the dewe ; 


v Pencil. i Soul, . That. * Soul. Never. 

Glimmers. m Seemine/e, Beauty, 4 Another. At once. 

n Perhaps we ſhould read, - * The meadows a are ſprinkled, &c. 
Or ſcarlette vailed with a linnen clothe. Tender. 


The 
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The trees enleafede, into heaven/fſtraught , 


Whanne gentle wyndes doe blowe, to wheſtlynge aynne 3 ys" 


brought. 
The evenynge commes, and brynges the dewe alonge, 
The rodie welkynne ſheeneth toe the eyne, 
Arounde the aleſtake * mynſtrelles ſynge the ſonge, 
Yonge ivie rounde the doore-poſt doth entwyne ; 
I laie, mee on the graſſe: yette to mie wylle, 
Albeytte alle ys fayre, theere lackethe ſommethynge ſtylle. 


Ari 


Whanne Autumne, blake, and ſonne-brente doe appere, 
Wythe hys goulde honde, guylteynge the falleynge lefe, 
Bryngeynge oppe Wynterre to folfylle the yere, 
Beereynge uponne hys backe the riped ſhefe; ; 
Whanne alle the hylls wythe woddie ſeede is whyte, 
Whanne levynne fyres, ande lemes, do mete fromme farr 
the ſyghte : 
Whanne the fayre apple, rudde as even ſkie, 
Doe bende the tree untoe the fructyle grounde, 
Whanne joicie peres, and berryes of blacke die, 
Doe daunce ynne ayre, and calle the eyne arounde: 
Thanne, bee the even fowle, or even fayre, 
Meethynckes mie hartys joie ys ſteyned withe ſomme care. 


: Morn NG. 


B hes donne han ynne hys roddie robes byn dyghte, 
Fro the redde caſte hee flytted wythe hys trayne ; 
The howers drawe awaie the geete of nyghte, 

Herre ſable tapiſtrie was rente © ney? twayne: 


* Stretching. Stretched... | Worpes er v. 1835. Un E 131. 
" 2. e. Are. And in the Snir or Foo zs, fol. 9. a. 


A ſign-poſt before an alehouſe. In edit. 1570. 


Chaucer, the Hos E ſays, ; houſe 
— ere at this alehouſe-flake, | 22 ins — Ggne. 


I wol both drinke, and etin of a cake. 
The 
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The dauncynge ſtreakes bedeckedd heavenne's playne, 
And onne the dewe dydd ſmyle wythe ſhemrynge” eie, 
Lyche gottes of blodde 3 doe blacke armoure ſteyne, 
Sheenynge uponne the borne whyche ſtondethe bye ;— 
The ſouldyerrs ſtoode uponne the hyllis ſyde, 

Lyche yonge enlefed trees whych ynne a forreſte byde *. 


But the following ode, belonging to the ſame tragedy, 


has much more of the choral or lyric ſtrain. 


1 


O! ſynge unto mie roundelaie, 
O] drop the bryny tear with me, 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie day, 

Lyke a running river bee. 
My love is dedde, 
Gone to his death bedde, 
Al under the willowe tree. 


II. 
Blacke his eryne! as the wyntere night, 
Whyte his rode as ſummer ſnowe, 
Rodde his face as morning lyght, 


Cold he lies in the grave below. 
My love is dedde, &c. 


y Glimmering, ; Swift fleis the hower that will brynge oute 
Drops. | the dale, | 
There is a deſeription of moming in The ſofte dewe falleth onne the greeynge 
another part of the tragedy. graſſe; 
| The ſhepiter mayden dyghtynge her arraie, 
The mornynge gynes alonge the eaſt to Scante ſees her ynne the wavie glaſſe: 
ſheene, By the fulle dayli wee ſcalle ELL a ſee, 
Darkling the lyghte does on the waters plate; Or BRISTOWE's walled towne. Damoy- 
The feynte 2 beam ſlowe creepethe ſille followe mee. 
over the leene, ; 


To chaſe the morkyneſſe of nyghte awaie. Hair. e Neck. 
nn I. U III. Swete 
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III. 
Swote his tounge as the throſtle's note, 
Quycke in daunce as thought can be, 
Deft his tabor, codgelle ſtote, 
Oh! he lies by the willowe tree. 
My love is dedde, cc. 


ee, eee 
Hark ! the raven flaps his wynge, 
In the brier'd delle belowe; 
Hark! the dethe owl loud doth ſing 


To the night mares as they go. 
My love is dedde, &c. 1 


V. 
See the white moon ſheenes on hie 
Whyter is my true love's ſnrowde, 
Whyter than the morning ſkie, 
Whyter than the evening cloud. 
My love is dedde, &c. | 


VI. 
Here upon my true love's grave 8 
Shall the garen fleurs be layde: 
Ne one hallie ſaynte to ſave 
Al the celneſs of a mayde. 
My love is dedde, &c. 


n . 4 
With my hondes I'll dente the brieres, 
Round his hallie corſe to gre, 
Ouphante* faeries, light your fyres, 
Here my bodie ſtill ſhall bee. 
My love is dedde, &c. 


« Bright * Jndent, Bend into the ground.  * Grow, t Ouphan. Elphin, 
VIII. Come 
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VIII. 


Come with acorne-cup, and thorne, 
Drain mie harty's blodde awaie: 
Lyfe and all its goodes I ſcorne, 
Daunce by night, or feaſt by day. 
My love is dedde, &c. 


IX. 6 
Watere wytches crownde with reytes *, 
Bere me to your lethale tyde; 
I die—I come - My true love waytes |! 
Thos the damſelle ſpake, and dy'd. 
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According to the date aſſigned to this tragedy, it is the 
firſt drama extant in our language. In an Epiſtle prefixed 
to his patron Cannynge, the author thus cenſures the mys- 
TERIES, or religious interludes, which were the only plays 


then exiſting. 


Plaies made from HaI LIE TALES I hold unmete; 
Let ſome great ſtory of a man be ſonge; 

Whanne, as a man, we Gadde and Jeſus trete, 
Ynne mie poore mynde we doe the godhead wronge. 


The Op To ELLA is ſaid to have been ſent by Rowlie in 
the year 1468, as a ſpecimen of his poetical abilities, to his 
intimate friend and cotemporary Lydgate, who had chal- 
lenged him to write verſes. The ſubject is a victory ob- 
tained by Ella over the Danes, at Watchett near Briſtol *, I 


will give this piece at length, 


> Reeds, That thou, and I a bowtynge matche muſts 
3 Hoh. n have; 
* Wich this addreſs to 1 * Lett ytt — breakyn ge of oulde friendſhip pe 


Well Pans. ne e onelie allaboone I crave, 
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193 THE HISTORY O'F 
SoNGE To AELLE LORDE OF THE CASTLE OF BRISTOWE 
anne daies of yore. 
Oh! thou (orr whatt remaynes of thee) 
EALLE the darlynge of futuritie ! 


Lette thys mie ſonge bolde as thie courage bee, 


As everlaſtynge to poſteritie ! 
Whanne Dacya's ſonnes, whoſe hayres of bloude redde hue, 


Lyche kynge cuppes braſtynge wythe the mornynge due, 


Arraung'd ynn dreare arraie, 
Uppone the lethale daie, 
Spredde farr and wyde onn Watchett's ſhore : 
Thenn dyddſt thou furyouſe ſtonde, 
And bie thie brondeous honde 
Beeſprengedd all the mees with gore. 


Drawne bie thyne anlace felle ?, 
Downe to the depthe of helle, 
Thouſandes of Dacyanns wente; 
Bryſtowannes menne of myghte, 
Ydar'd the bloudie fyghte, 

And actedd deedes full quente. 


Remember Stowe, the Bryghtſtowe Car- 
malyte, 
Who, when John Clackynge, one of myckle 


lore, 


Dydd throwe hys gauntlette penne wythe 


hym to wryte, 

He ſhewde ſmalle wytte, and * his 
weakneſſe more. 

Thys ys mie formance, whiche I now have 
wrytte, 

The beſt performance of mie lyttel wytte. 


Stowe ſhould be Stone, a Carmelite friar of 
Briſtol, educated at Cambridge, and a fa- 
mous preacher. Lydgate's anſwer on re- 


| ceiving the ode, which certainly cannot be 


genuine, 15 beneath tranſcription. The 
writer, freely owning his eie, de- 
clares, that Rowlie rivals Chaucer and 


2 


Turgotus, who both lived i in Norman tymes. 


The latter, indeed, may in ſome meaſure 


be ſaid to have flourithed i in that era, for 
he died biſhop of Saint Andrews in 1115. 
But he is oddly coupled with Chaucer in 
another reſpect, for he wrote only ſome 


Latin chronicles. Beſides, Lydgate muſt 


have been ſufficiently acquainted with Chau- 
val $ 57 for he was livin 10h and a young 
when Chaucer died. The writer 
alſo mentions Stone, the Carmelite, as 
living with Chaucer and Turgotus: where- 
as he was Lydgate's cotemporary; Theſe 
circumſtances, added to that of the extreme 
and affected meanneſs of the. compoſition, 
evidently prove this little _ a forgery. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 


Ohl thou, where'er (thie bones att reſte) 
Thie ſpryte to haunt delyghteth beſte, 
Whytherr upponn the bloude-embrewedd pleyne, 
Orr whare thou kennſt fromme farre 
The dyſmalle crie of warre, 
Orr ſeeſte ſomme mountayne made of corſe of fleyne: : 


Orr ſeeſte the harneſsd ſteede, 
Yprauncynge o'er the meede, 
And neighe to bee amonge the poynctedd 8 ; 
Orr ynn blacke armoure ſtaulke arounde 
Embattell'd Bryſtowe, once thie grounde, 


| And glowe ardorous onn the caſtell ſteeres : . 


Orr fierie rounde the mynſter © glare: 

Lette Bryſtowe ſtylle bee made thie care, 
Guarde ytte fromme foemenne and conſumynge fyre, 
Lyche Avone ſtreme enſyrke ytt rounde ; 

Ne lett a flame enharme the grounde, 


Tyll ynne one flame all the whole worlde expyres. 


The BaTTLE or HasTings is called a tranſlation from 


the Saxon: and contains a minute deſcription of the perſons, 
arms, and characters of many of the chiefs, who fought in 
that important action. In this poem, Stonehenge is deſcribed 
as a Druidical temple. 

The poem called the ToURNAMENT, is dramatically con- 
ducted, among others, by the characters of a herald, 
a knight, a minſtrel, and a king, who are introduced 
ſpeaking. 

The following piece is a deſcription of an alderman's 
feaſt at Briſtol; or, as it is entitled, AccouNrE oH W. 
CANNYNGE'S Fram, | 


n The monaſtery. Now the cathedral. 
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Thorowe the hall the belle han ſounde, 
Byalccoyle doe the grave beſeeme; 
The ealdermenne doe ſytte arounde, 
And ſnoffelle * opp the cheorte ſteeme. 
Lyke aſſes wylde in deſerte waſte 
Swotely the morneynge doe taſte, 
Syke kene thei ate: the mynſtrells plaie, 
The dynne of angelles doe thei kepe : 
Thei ſtylle“: the gueſtes ha ne to ſaie, 
But nodde ther thankes, and falle aſleepe. 
Thos echeone daie bee I to deene, 
Gyff Rowley, Iſchamm, or Tybb Gorges, be ne ſeen. 


But a dialogue between two ladies, whoſe knights, or 
huſbands, ſerved in the wars between York and Lancaſter, 
and were now fighting at- the battle of Saint Albans, will 


be more intereſting to many readers. This battle happened 
in the reign of Edward the fifth, about the year 1471. 


EL1iNOUR and Jvca. 


Anne Ruddeborne © bank twa pynynge maydens fate, 
Theire teares faſte dryppeynge to the waterre cleere ; 
Echone bementynge * for her abſente mate, 

Who atte Seyncte Albonns ſhouke the morthynge uu. 
The nottebrowne Ellynor to Juga fayre, 

Dydde ſpeke acroole *, with languyſhmente of eyne, 

Lyke droppes of pearlie dewe, lemed " the quyvrynge brine, 


* BELLACCOYLE. Aperſonage in Chauk Rudborn, in Saxon, red- water, a river 
cer's Rom. R. v. 2984. &c. i. e. Kind near Saint Albans. | 
WELCOME. From the Fr. Bel accueil. 5 Lamenting. 

* Snuff up. : Murdering. 

The minſtrels ceaſe, | v Faintly. 

Dine. r If, N Gliflened, 


ELINOUR, 


ENGLISH PQETRY. 352 


ELIN OUR. 


O gentle Juga! bear mie dernie Plainte, | 
To fyghte for Yorke mie love is dyght ” in ſtele; 
O mai ne ſanguen ſteine the whyte roſe peyncte, 
| Maie good Seyncte Cuthberte watch ſyrre Robynne wele ! 
Moke moe thanne death in phantaſie I feelle; 
See! ſee! upon the grounde he bleedynge lies ! 
Inhild * ſome joice of life, or elſe my deare love dies. 
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Syſters in ſorrowe on thys daiſe ey'd banke, 
Where melancholych broods, we wylle lamente: 
Be wette with mornynge dewe and evene danke; 
Lyche levynde okes in eche the oder bente: 
Or lyke forletten © halles of merriemente, 
Whoſe gaſtlie* nitches holde the traine of fryghte *, 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 
No mo the miſkynette * ſhalle wake the morne, 
The minſtrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryce plaie; 
No mo the amblynge palfrie and the horne, 
Shall from the leſſel rouze the foxe awaie: 
Ill ſeke the foreſte alle the lyve-longe daie: 
Alle nete amenge the gravde cherche glebe wyll goe, 
And to the paſſante ſpryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 
| Whan mokie cloudes do hange upon the leme 
Of leden » moon, yan ſylver mantels dyghte : 
The tryppeynge faeries weve the golden dreme 


: 2 comple a f 2 or . | 
rra or 55 58 A ſmall bag 
3 * Infu 5 h In a confine = we buſh. or hedge, 
uice. ( n thou h ſometimes uſed as a foreſt, 
' laſted. - hurch-yard, fall of graves. 
< Forſaken, k Relate. 
d Ruins, | Tt » I Black. 
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Of ſelyneſs *, whyche flyethe with the nyghte ; 

Thenne (but the ſeynctes forbydde) gif to a ſpryghte 

Syrre Rychardes forme is lyped ; III holde dyſtraughte 

Hys bledeynge clat-colde bros and die eche daie yn ACER 


Exixoux. 


Ah, woe-bem 1entynge wordes ; what wordes can owe! 


Thou limed * river, on thie knche? mai bleede 


Champyons, whoſe bloude wylle wythe thie waterres flowe, 

And Rudborne ſtreeme be rudborne ſtreeme indeede 

Haſte gentle Juga, trippe ytte o ere the meade 

To know or wheder wee muſte waile agayne, 

Or whythe oure fallen knyghte be menged onne the plain, 
So ſaieing, lyke twa levyn-blaſted trees, 

Or twain of cloudes that holdeth ſtormie rains, 


Theie moved gentle o ere the dewe mees ; 


To where Seyncte Albon's holie ſhrynes remayne. | 


There dyd theye finde that bothe their knyghtes were ſleyne; 
Diſtraughte *, theie wandered to ſwollen Rudborne's ſyde, 


Yelled theyre leathalle knelle, ſonke 1n the waves and ya, 


In a Dratocue, or ee ſpoken by two ladies, are 


theſe lines. 


Sprytes a the blaſte, the pious Nygelle ſedde, 
Powre oute your pleaſaunce on mie fadres beide, 
Richard of lyonn's harte to fyghte is gonne, 
VUppon the broad ſea doe the banners gleme's ; 

The aminuſedd natyons be aſtonn 


"Ui ken IKE. large: a * ſyke fyne, ſyke breme 2 


* Happineſs, Chaucer,T's, Ca Ones ii 815. Diſtracted. 
» Glaſſy. | 80. 
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The barkis heofods coupe the lymed * ſtreme : 
 Oundes ſynkyng oundes uppon the hard ake * riſe; 
The waters ſlughornes wyth a ſwoty cleme 
Conteke the dynninge ayre, and reche the ſkies. 
Sprytes of the blaſte, on gouldenn trones aſtedde *, 
Powre oute your pleaſaunce on mie fadres hedde ! 


I am of opinion, that none of theſe pieces are genuine. 


The ExtcuT1on of SIR CHARLES BauDwin is now allowed 


to be modern, even. by thoſe who maintain all the other 
poems to be antient. The Op To ELLA, and the Epis- 


TLE to Lydgate, with his AxswRR, were written on one 
piece of parchment; and, as. pretended, in Rowlie's own 


hand. This was ſhewn to an ingenious critic and intelli- 


gent antiquary of my acquaintance ; who aſſures me, that 


the writing was a groſs and palpable forgery. It was not 
even ſkilfully counterfeited. The form of the letters, al- 
though artfully contrived to wear an antiquated appearance, 
differed very eſſentially from every one of our early alpha- 


| bets. Nor were the characters uniform and conſiſtent : 


part of the ſame manuſcript exhibiting ſome letters ſhaped 


u Poliſhed. Bright. in one of Rowlie's manuſcripts, called the 
Waters. | YEeLLOow RoLL, perhaps the ſame, found 
* Oak. Ship. in Cannynge's cheſt, but now loſt. See 
Contend with. | Stowe's CH Ron. by Howes, edit. fol. 1615. 
z Noiſy. = p- 406. col. 2. And Speed's, p. 669. col. 
3 65 0254-;.7 2. edit. 1611. Stowe ſays, that king Ed- 


„55 6 

© It contains 98 ſtanzas, and was printed 
at London, in the year 1772. 4to. Iam told, 
that in the abovementioned cheſt, belonging 
to Radcliffe-church, an antient Record was 
diſcovered, containing the expences for Ed- 
ward the fourth to 2 the execution of ſir 
Charles Baldwin; with a deſcription of a 
canopy under which the king ſate at this 
execution. This Record ſeems to have 
iven riſe to the poem. A bond which ſir 
harles Baldwin gave to king Henry the 


ſixth, I ſuppoſe about ſeizing the earl of 


Warwick, is ſaid to have been mentioned 


X 


ward the fourth was. at Briſtol, on a pro- 
greſs through England, in the harweſt ſea- 


ſon of the year 1462. And that he was 


moſt royally received. Ibid. p. 416. col. 2. 
Cannynge was then mayor of Briſtol. Sir 
Charles Baldwin is ſaid to have been exe- 
cuted at Briſtol, in the preſence of Edward 
the fourth, in the year 1463. MS. Wantn. 
Bibl. Bodl. ut ſupr. The ſame king was 
at Briſtol, and lodged in ſaint Auguſtine's 
abbey, in 1472, when he received a large 
gratuity from the citizens for 3 on 
the war againſt France. Wantner, ibid. 


according 
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according to the preſent round hand, while others were 
traced in imitation of the antient court and text hands. 
The parchment was old; and that it might look ſtill older, 
was ſtained on the outſide with ochre, which was eaſily 
rubbed off with a linen cloth. Care had alſo been evidently 
taken to tincture the ink with a yellow caſt. To communi- 
cate a ſtronger ſtamp of rude antiquity, the Ops was writ- . 
ten like proſe: no diſtinction, or termination, being made 
between the ſeveral verſes. Lydgate's Answzr, which makes 
a part of this manuſcript, and is written by the ſame hand, 
I have already proved to be a manifeſt impoſition. This 
parchment has ſince been unfortunately loſt *. I have my- 
felf carefully examined the original manuſcript, as it is 
called, of the little piece entitled, AccounTE or W. Can- 
NYNGE's FEAST. It is likewiſe on parchment, and, I am 
forry to ſay, that the writing betrays all the ſuſpicious ſig- 
natures which were obſerved in that of the OpR To ELLA. 
I have repeatedly and diligently compared it with three or 
four authentic manuſcripts of the time of Edward the 
fourth, to all which I have found it totally unlike. Among 
other ſmaller veſtiges of forgery, which cannot be ſo eaſily 
deſcribed and explained here, at the bottom are added in 
ink two coats of arms, containing empalements of Cannynge 
and of his friends or relations, with family-names, appa- 
rently delineated by the ſame pen which wrote the verſes. 
Even the ſtyle and drawing of the armorial bearings diſco- 

ver the hand of a modern herald. This, I believe, is the 
only pretended original of the poetry of Rowlie, now 


remaining. 


4 At the ſame thaw. another manuſcript 


on parchment, written, as pretended, by 


Rowlie, was ſhewn to this gentleman : 
which, tallying in every reſpe& with the 
OpE to ELLa, plainly appeared to be 
forged, in the ſame manner, and by the 
ſame modern hand, It was in proſe ; and 


contained an account of Saxon coins, and 
the-riſe of coining in England, with a liſt 
of coins, poems, antient inſcriptions, mo- 


numents, and other curioſities, in the ca- 


binet of Cannynge abovementioned. This 
parchment 1s alſo loſt; and, I believe, no 
COPY remains. ; 
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As to internal arguments, an unnatural affectation of 
antient ſpelling and of obſolete words, not belonging to 
the period aſſigned to the poems, ſtrikes us at firſt ſight. 
Of theſe old words combinations are frequently formed, 
which never yet exiſted in the unpoliſhed ſtate of the Eng- 


| liſh language: and ſometimes the antiquated diction is moſt 


inartificially miſapplied, by an improper contexture with the 
preſent modes of ſpeech. The attentive reader will alſo 
diſcern, that our poet ſometimes forgets his aſſumed cha- 
racter, and does not always act his part with conſiſtency : 

for the chorus, or interlude, of the damſel who drowns 
herſelf, which I have cited at length from the TxAGEDY 
of ELLA, is much more intelligible, and free from uncouth 


expreſſions, than the general phraſeology of theſe compoſi- 


tions. In the BATTLE OF HasTinss, ſaid to be tranſlated 


from the Saxon, Stonehenge is called a Druidical temple. 


The battle of Haſtings was fought in the year 1066. We 


will grant the Saxon original to have been written ſoon 


afterwards: about which time, no other notion prevailed 
concerning this miraculous monument, than the ſuppoſition 
which had been delivered down by long and conſtant tradi- 
tion, that it was erected in memory of Hengiſt's maſſacre. 
This was the eſtabliſhed and uniform opinion of the Welſh 
and Armorican bards, who moſt probably received it from 


the Saxon. minſtrels: and that this was the popular belief 
at the time of the battle of Haſtings, appears from the 
evidence of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote his hiſtory 
not more than eighty years after that memorable event. 


And in this doctrine Robert of Glouceſter and all the mon- 
kiſh chroniclers agree. That the Druids conſtructed this 
ſtupendous pile for a place of worſhip, was a diſcovery re- 
ſerved for the ſagacity of a wiſer age, and the laborious 
diſcuſſion of modern antiquaries. In the EpisTLEe to Lyd- 
gate, prefixed to the TRAGeDy, our poet condemns the 
abſurdity and impropriety of the religious dramas, and re- 
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commends SOME GREAT STORY OF HUMAN MANNERS,. as 
moſt ſuitable for theatrical repreſentation. But this idea 
is the reſult of that taſte and diſcrimination, which could 
only belong to a more advanced period of ſociety *. 


But, above all, the caſt of thought, the complexion of 


the ſentiments, and the ſtructure of the compoſition, evi- 


dently prove theſe pieces not antient. The OpE To ELLA, 


for inſtance, has exactly the air of modern poetry; ſuch, 
I mean, as is written at this day, only diſguiſed with an- 
tique ſpelling and phraſeology. That Rowlie was an ac- 
compliſhed literary character, a ſcholar, an hiſtorian, and 
an antiquarian, if contended for, I will not deny'. Nor 1s 
it impoſſible that he might write Engliſh poetry.. But that 


— — —ů — 


— — wr 
. 


Www wen —A—A—WS. a 


© Tt would be tedious and trifling to de- 


ſcend to minute particulars. But I will 


mention one or two. In the OpE To 


ELLA, the poet ſuppoſes, that the ſpectre 


of Ella ſometimes appears in the myaſter, 
that is Briſtol-cathedral. But when Rowlie 
is ſuppoſed to have lived, the preſent cas 
thedral of Briftol was nothing more than 


an Auguſtine monaſtery, in which Henry- 


the eighth eſtabliſhed long afterwards a bi- 
ſhop, and a dean and chapter, in the year 
1542. Minſter is a word almoſt appro- 
priated to Cathedrals: and I will venture 
to ſay, that the church of this monaſtery, 
before the preſent foundation took place, 
never was called Briſfol. minſter, or The min- 
fler. The inattention to this circumſtance, 
has produced another unfortunate anachro- 


| niſm in ſome of Rowlie's papers. Where, 


in his panegyric on Cannynge he ſays, 


The favouryte of godde, the fryende of 


the chyrche, the companyonne of 85 
and the fadre of „ Ne 
«« orete and good Wyllyamme Canynge.” 
Briſtol was never ſtyled a CiTy till the 
erection of its biſhoprick in 1542. See 


Willis's NoTiT. PARLIAMENT. p. 43. 


Lond. 1750. See alſo king Henry's Patent 
for creating the biſhoprick of Briſtol, in Ry- 


mer, dat. Jun. 4. A. D. 1542. An. reg. 34. 


he is the writer of the poems which I have here cited, and 


+ 


Where the king orders, Ac quod tota 


Hilla noſtra Briſtolliæ exnunc et deinceps 


te imperpetuum ſit Civitas, ipſamque Ci- 


« vITATEM BRISFOLL1Z appellari et 


. © nominari, volumus et decernimus, &c.“ 


Foe. tom. xv. p. 749. Briſtol was pro- 
claimed a city, an. 35 Henr. vin. MS. 


Wantner, ut ſupr. In which manuſcript, to 


that period it is conſtantly called a zowvn. 


The deſcription of Cannynge's feaſt, is 
called an AccounTE of Cannynce's 


FEAST, I do not think, that ſo early as 
the year 1470, the word Accounte had loft 
its literal and original ſenſe of a computus, 
or computation, and was uſed in .a looſer 


acceptation for narrative or detail. Nor 


had it even then loft its true ſpelling ac- 
compt, in which its proper and primary ſig- 


nification is preſerved and implied. _ 


f He is alſo ſaid to have been an emi- 
nent mechanic and mathematician. I am 
informed, that one of Rowlie's manuſcripts 
diſcovered in Cannynge's iron cheſt,' was 
a plan for ſupporting the tower of the Tem- 
ple-church in Briſtol, which had- greatly 
declined from its perpendicular. In a late 
reparation of that church, ſome ſubterra- 
neous works were found, minutely carreſ- 


ponding with this manuſcript. 


which 


—— 
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which have been ſo confidently aſcribed to him, 1 am not 


yet convinced. _ 
On the whole, I am :nciined to dalle that theſe poems 


were compoſed by the ſon of the ſchool-maſter before men- 


tioned; who inherited the ineſtimable treaſures of Cannynge's 


cheſt in Radcliffe- church, as I have already related at large. 
This youth, who died at eighteen, was a prodigy of genius: 
and would have proved the firſt of Engliſh poets, had he 
reached a maturer age. From his childhood, he was fond 
of reading and writing verſes: and ſome of_his early. com- 
poſitions, which he wrote without any. deſign. to deceive, 
have been judged to be moſt aſtoniſhing productions by the 
firſt critic of the preſent age. From his fituation and con- 
nections, he became a ſkilful practitioner in various kinds of 
hand-writing. Availing himſelf therefore of his poetical 
talent, and his facility in the graphic art, to a miſcellany of 
obſcure and neglected parchments, which were commo- 
diouſly placed in his own poſſeſſion, he was tempted to add 
others of a more intereſting nature, and ſuch as he was 
enabled to forge, under theſe circumſtances, without the 
fear of detection. As to his knowledge of the old Engliſh 
hterature, which 1s rarely the ſtudy of a young poet, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of obſolete words and phraſes were readily at- 


tainable from the gloſſary to Chaucer, and to Percy's Ballads. 


It is confeſſed, that this youth wrote the ExxcUTIO or sIR 
CuakLES Bawpwin : and he who could forge that poem, 
might eaſily forge all the reſt. 


In the mean time, we will allow, that ſome pieces of 


poetry written by Rowlie might have been preſerved in 
Cannynge's cheſt : and that theſe were enlarged and improved 
by young Chatterton. But if this was the caſe, they were ſo. 
much altered as to become entirely new compoſitions. The 
poem which bids the faireſt to be one of theſe originals is 
CANNYNGE'S FEAST. But the parchment-manuſcript of this 


* poem has already been proved to be a forgery. A cir- 


cumſtance. 


«4 


1 
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cumſtance which is perhaps. alone ſufficient to make. us 
ſuſpect that no originals ever exiſted. 

It will be aſked, for what end or purpoſe did he contrive 
ſuch an impoſture? I anſwer, from lucrative views; or 
perhaps fram the pleafure of deceiving the world, a motive 
which, in many minds, operates more powerfully than the 
hopes of gain. He probably promiſed himſelf greater emo- 
luments from this indirect mode of exerciſing his abilities: 
or, he might have ſacrificed even the vanity of appearing in 
the character of an applauded original author, to the private 
enjoyment of the ſucceſs of his invention and dexterity. 

I have obſerved above, that Cannynge ordered his iron 
cheſt in Radclifte-church to be ſolemnly viſited once in every 
year, and that an annual entertainment ſhould be provided 
for the viſitors. In the notices relating to this matter, 
which ſome of the chief patrons of Rowlie's poetry have 
lately ſent me from Briſtol, it is affirmed, that this order is 
contained in Cannynge's will : and that he ſpecifies therein, 
that not only his manuſcript evidences „„ but 
that the pokMSs of HIS coxrESSoR ROwWLIE, which likewiſe 
he had depoſited in the aforeſaid iron cheſt, were alſo to be 
ſubmitted to this annual inſpection. This circumſtance at 
firſt ſtrongly inclined me to think favourably of the authen- 
ticity of theſe pieces. At leaſt it proved, that Rowlie had 
left ſome performances in verſe. But on examining Can- 
nynge's. will, no ſuch order appears. All his bequeſts re- 
lating to Radcliffe-church, of every kind, are the following. 
He leaves legacies to the vicar, and the three clerks, of 
the ſaid church: to the two chantry-prieſts, or chaplains, 
of his foundation: to the keeper of the pyx1s oBLAT10- 
NUM, in the north-door: and to the fraternity Comme 
moracionis martirum. Alſo veſtments to the altars of ſaint 
Catharine, and faint George. He mentions his tomb built 
near the altar of ſaint Catharine, where his late wife is in- 
terred. He gives augmentations to the endowment of his 
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two chantries*, at the altars of ſaint Cathatlihe and ſaint 


George, abovementioned. To the choir, he leaves two ſer- 


vice-books, called Liggers, to be uſed there, on either ſide, . 


by his two chantry-prieſts. He directs, that his funeral 


| ſhall be celebrated in the ſaid church with a | month's mind, 


* the uſual ſolemnities *, 1 


Very few anecdotes of Rowlie's life have eee to 
poſterity. The following MMofks of his life are ſaid to 


have been written by himſelf in the year 1460, and to have 


been diſcovered with his poetry : which perhaps to gd 
readers will appear equally ſpurious. 

« I was fadre confeſſour to maſteres Roberte and maſtre 
William Cannings. Maſtre Roberte was a man after his 
fadre's own harte, greedie of gaynes and ſparying of alms 


deedes ; but maſter William was mickle courteous, and gave 


me many marks in my needs, At the age of twenty-two: 


years deceasd ie ee. and by maſter William's de- 


Compare Willis Mir R. ABB. . 88. a Nor ir. MonasT. p 484. And. 
* This will is in Latin, dated Nov. 12. Atkyns's GLaucesTERH. p. 802. 
1474. Proved Nov. 29. It was made in Biſhop Carpenter, about the year 1460, 
. Re year 14 


Weſtbury college. Cur. 


git Warris, quatern. xvii. fol. 125. 
ſide the bequeſts mentioned in the text, 


he leaves legacies to all the canons, the 


chaplains an "ang 25 the twelve cho- 
riſters, of Weſthury college. To the fix 
prieſts, fix 1 ah and fix almſwomen, 
founded in the new ee at Weſtbury by 
Carpenter, biſhop- of Worceſter. To many. 
of the ſervants of the ſaid college. To the 


fabric of the church of that college, xl-. 


To rebuilding the tower of the church of 
Compton Graynefield, xls. He alſo makes 


| bequeſts, to his almſhouſes at Briſtol, and 
to the corporation of that town. He re- - 


members ſome of the religious foundations, 
chiefly the mendicants, at . Briſtol. He, 
ſtyles himſelf, nuper mercator villæ Briftoll, 
et nunc decanus * S. Trin. de Wiſtbury. 
The ſubdean of Weſtbury college is one 
of the executors. In this will the name 
of RowWIIE is not mentioned. Compare 


. Cant, Re- was a conſiderable benefactor to Weſtbury 


college. He pulled down the old college, 
and in the new building, enlarged it 
« very much, . it about with a 
wy kong wall embattled, adding a faire 

* gate with divers towers, more like unto 
« a caſtle than a colledge.: and laſtly, 
** beſtowed much good land for augment- 
« ing the revenew of the ſame.” Godwin, 


Sucezss. Bishops, pag. 446. edit. 1. ut 


ſupr. And Leland ſpeaks much to the 
ſame purpoſe. Hic [Carpenter] ex ve- 


<< ters. collegio, quod erat Weſtberiæ, no- 


vum fecit, et prædiis auxit, addito pin- 
66 * unto muro, porta, et turribus, inſtar caſ- 


_ * tell,” ITI x. vol. viii. fol. 112. a. And 
—— it appears to be a miſtake, that 


Cannynge, who was indeed dean while theſe 
benefactions took place, rebuilt the colle p 
As Dugd. Warwicksn. p. 634. 

1730. Atkyns, GLOUCESTERSH, P: =. 
ſupr. citat. P · 140. 
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ſyre, bequeathd me one hundred marks; I went to thank 
maſter. William for his mickle courteſie, and to make tender 
of my ſelfe to him. — Fadre, quod he, I have a crotchett in 


e brayne that will need your aide. Maſter William, ſaid 


I, if you command me I will go to Roome for you; not 
ſo farr diſtant, ſaid he: I ken you for a mickle learnd prieſt, 
if yen will leave the paryſh of our ladie, and travel for 
mee, it ſhall be mickle to your profits. 

« J gave my hands, and he told mee I muſt goe to all 
the ern and pryorys, and gather together auncient drawy- 
ings , if of anie account at any price. Conſented T to the 
ſame, and purſuant ſett out the Mundaie following for the 
minſter of our ladie and Saint Goodwyne, where a draw- 
ing of a ſteeple, contryvd for the belles when runge to 
ſwaie out of the ſyde into the ayre, had I thence, it was 
done by ſyr Symon de Mambrie, who in the troubleſomme 


rayne of kyng Stephen devoted himſelfe, and was ſhorne. 


« Hawkes ſhowd me a manuſcript ® in Saxonne, but I was 
onley to bargayne for drawyngs. — The next drawyings I 
metten with was a church to be reard, ſo as in form of a 
croſs, the end ſtanding in the ground, a long manuſcript 
was annexd. Maſter Canning thought no workman culd 
be found handie enough to do it.— The tale of the drawers 
deſerveth relation. = Thomas de Blunderville, a Ban al- 


11 much doubt, if this word now hex - 


iſted, in the modern, or any, ſenſe. In- 


deed, the phraſe 20 draw a pidture might 
have. been now known: but to draw, in 
its preſent uncombined uſe, had not yet 
acquired this meaning. So late as the reign 


of James the firſt, a Painter was often 


called a pifure-drawer. In antient inven- 
tories of furniture, a drawing never occurs 
as any ſpecies of production of the art of 


deſigning: it became a technical and diſ- 


tinguiſhing term when that art began to 
attain ſome degree of maturity. Pictures, 


although this word 1s now confined to a 


preciſe ſignification, would not hs been 


1mproper here. Yet the word Pickure was 


not antiently uſed in its preſent ſenſe and 
manner: but, a picture with a cloth, a 1 
auith a picture, &c. 

* I ſuppoſe, Worceſter cathedral. 

Or Malmeſbury. 

m This was not an Engliſh ty at this 
early period : it was not uſed, and for ob- 
vious reaſons, till after the invention of 
printing. So again we have below, the 
& Saxon manuſcripts.” Theſe, at this time, 


would have es called _— e "9lL 


though 
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though the preeſte had no allows, -lovd a fair mayden, and 
on her begett a ſonn. Thomas educated his ſoon; at ſix- 
teen years he went into the warrs, and neer did return for 
five years.—His mother was married to a knight, and bare a 
daughter, then ſixteen, who was ſeen and lovd by Thomas, 
ſon of Thomas, and married to him unknown to her mo- 
ther, by Ralph de Meſching, of the Minſter, who invited, 
as cuſtom was, two of his brothers, Thomas de Blunderville 
and John Heſchamme. Thomas nevertheleſs had not ſeen 
his ſonn for five years, kenning him inſtauntly; and learning 
the name of the bryde, toke him aſyde and diſcloſd to him 
that he was his ſonn, and was weded to his own ſiſtre.— 
Yoyng Thomas toke on ſo that he was ſhorne. 
He drew manie fine drawyings on glaſs. 

<« The abott of the minſter of Peterburrow ſold it me, he 
might have bargaynd twenty marks better, but maſter Wil- 
liam would not depart with it. The prior of Coventree did 
ſell me a picture of great account, made by Badilian Y'al- 
lyanne, who did lyve in the rayne of kyng Henrie the firſt, 
a mann of fickle temper, havyng been tendred ſyx pounds 
of ſilver for it, to which he faid naie, and afterwards did 
give it to the then abott * of Coventriee. In brief, I ga- 
thered together manie marks value of fine drawyings, all 
the works of mickle cunning. — Maſter William culld the 
moſt choiſe parts, but hearing of a drawying in Durham 
church hee did ſend me. 
* Fadree you have done mickle well, all the chatills are 
more worth than you gave; take this for your  paynes : ſo 
ſaying, he did put into my hands a purſe of two hundreds 
good pounds, and did fay that I ſhould note be in need, I 
did thank him moſt heartily.—The choiſe drawyng, when 


This ſhould have been Prior. An * VENTRY muſt have been a dignitary well- 
bot was never the title of the ſuperiour in known by that name, as he ſate in par- 
cathedral-convents. The Paiox or Co- liament. 
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his fadre did dye, was begunn to be put up, and ſomme 
houſes neer the old church eraſed; it was drawn by Aflema, 
preeſt of Saint Cutchburts, an offerd as a drawyng for 


Weſtminſter, but caſt alyde, being the tender did not ſpeak 


French. _ 
« I had now wickla of ryches, and lyvd in a houſe on 


the hyll, often repayrings to maſtere William, who was 
now lord of the houſe. I ſent him my verſes touching his 
church, for which he did ſend me mickle good things. 

« In the year kyng Edward came to Briftow, Maſter Can- 
nings ſend for me to avoid a marriage which the kyng was 


bent upon between him and a ladie he neer had ſeen, of the 


familee of the Winddivilles, the danger where nigh, unleſs 
avoided by one remidee, an holie one, which was, to be or- 
dained a ſonn of holy church, beyng franke from the power 
of kynges in that cauſe, and can be wedded. Mr. Cannings 


inſtauntly ſent me to Carpenter, his good friend, biſhop of 


Worceſter, and the Fryday following was prepaird and or- 
daynd the next day, the daie of Saint Mathew, and on 
Sunday ſung his firſt maſs in the church of our ladie , to the 
aſtoniſhing of kyng Edward, who was fo furiouſly madd 
and ravyngs withall, that maſter Cannings was wyling to 


give him three thouſand markes, which made him peace 


again, and he was admyted to the preſence of the kyng, 


ſtaid in Briſtow, partook of all his pleaſures and paſtimes 
till he departed the next year“. 


« I gave maſter Cannings my Briſtow tragedy *, for which 


he gave me in hands twentie pound, and did praiſe it more 


then I did think my ſelf did deſerve, for I can ſay in troth I 
was never proud of my verſes ſince I did read maſter Chau- 
cer; and now haveing nought to do, and not wyling to be 


o Moſt aue Werceter cathedral. concerning this poem, greatly ee 

P See above, p the authenticity of theſe Memoirs. Row- 

1 That is, the dt — called the Exzcv- be might indeed write a poem on this ſub- 
TION OP 5$1R CHARLES BAWDWIN, men- eck; but not the poem circulated as his. 
tioned above, p. 153. What is there ſaid 


ydle, 


/ 
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ydle, I went to the minſter of our Ladie and Saint Goods N 
win, and then did purchaſe the Saxon manuſeripts, and ſett 
my ſelf diligently to tranſlate and worde it in Engliſh 
metre, which in one year I performd and ſettled in the 
Battle of Haſtyngs ; maſter William did bargyin for one to 
be manuſcript, and John Pelham, an eſquire, of Aſhley, for 
another. — Maſter William did praiſe it muckle greatly, but 
adviſd me to tender it to no man, beying the mann. whoſe 
name where therein mentioned would be offended. He 
gave me "Og markes, and I did goe to Aſhley, to maſter 
Pelham, to be payd of him for the other one I left 
with him. 

But his ladie being of the family of the Fiſcamps , F of 
whom ſome things are ſaid, he told me he had burnt it, and 
would have me burnt too if I did not avaunt. Dureing this 
dinn his wife did come out, and made a dinn to ſpeake by a 
figure would have over ſounded the bells of our Ladie of 
the Cliffe ; I was fain content to gett away in a ſafe ſkin. 

« I wrote my Juſtice of Peace, which maſter Cannings 
adviſd me ſecrett to keep, which I did; and now being 
grown auncient I was ſeizd with great pains, which did coſt 
me mickle of marks to be cured off, —Maſter William of- 
fered me a cannon's place in Weſtbury collige, which gladly 
had I accepted, but my pains made me to ſtaie at home. 
After this miſchance I livd in a houſe by the Tower, which 
has not been repaird ſince Robert Conſull of Glouceſter re- 
payrd the caſtle and wall; here 1 livd warm, but in my 
houſe on the hyll the ayre was mickle keen, ſome marks it 
coſt me to put it in repair my new houſe, and brynging my 
chattles from the ould; it was a fine houſe, and I much 
marville it was untenanted. A perſon greedy of gains was 
the then poſſeſſour, and of him I did buy it at a very ſmall 
rate, having lookd on the ground works and mayne ſup- 


A Norman family. 1 know nothing of this piece. 
* 2 „„ 
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ports, and fynding them ſtaunch, and repayrs no need 
_ wanting, I did buy of the owner, Geoffry Coombe, on a 
repayring leaſe for ninety-nine years, he thinkying it would. 
fall down everie day ; but with a few marks expence did 
put it up in a manner neat, and therein I Iyvd.”. | 
It is with regret that 1 find myſelf obliged to pronounce 
Rowlie's poems to be ſpurious. Antient remains of Engliſh 
poetry, unexpectedly diſcovered, and fortunately reſcued 
from a long oblivion, are contemplated with a degree of 
fond enthuſiaſm : excluſive of any real or intrinſic excellence, 
they afford thoſe pleaſures, ariſing from the idea of anti- 
quity, which deeply intereſt the imagination. With theſe 
_ pleaſures we are unwilling to part. But there is a more 
ſolid ſatisfaction, A A. from the detection of artifice and 


impoſture. 


t I very 10305 3 . this technical une , or even this mode of 1 
exiſted in the year 9988 | 
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IH E ſubſequent reigns of Richard the third, Edward 
the fifth, and Henry the ſeventh, abounded in obſcure 
verſifiers. WV | 0 
A mutilated poem which occurs among the Cotton ma- 
nuſcripts in the Britiſh muſeum, and principally contains a 
ſatire on the nuns, who not leſs from the nature of their 
eſtabliſhment, than from the uſual degeneracy which attends 
all inſtitutions, had at length loſt their original purity, ſeems 
to belong to this period. It is without wit, and almoſt 
without numbers. It was written by one Bertram Walton, 
whoſe name now firſt appears in the catalogue of Engliſh 
poets ; and whoſe life I calmly reſign to the reſearches of 
ſome more laborious and patient antiquary. 
About the year 1480, or rather before, Benedict Burgh, 
a maſter of arts of Oxford, among other promotions in the 
church, archdeacon of Colcheſter, prebendary of faint Paul's, 
and canon of ſaint Stephen's chapel at Weſtminſter *- tran- 
ſlated Cato's Morars into the royal ſtanza, for the uſe of 
his pupil lord Bourchier ſon of the earl of Eſſex. Encou- 


© Diſadvantageous ſuſpicions againſt the 
chaftity of the female religious were pre- 


rended in earlier times. About the year 
1250, a biſhop of Lincoln viſited the nun- 
neries of his dioceſe : on which occaſion, 
ſays the continuator of Matthew Paris, 
ad domos religioſarum veniens, fecit Ex- 
„ PRIMI MAMILLAS earundem, ut fic 
* phy/ice, fi eſſet inter eas corruptela, ex- 
periretur.“ Matt. Pariſ. Hiſt. p. 789. 
He xRkicus iii. edit. Tig. 1589. fol. 
An anecdote, which the hiſtorian relates 


with indignation; not on account of the 


nuns, but of the biſnop. 
> See Newcourt, Repertor. i. 90. ii. 517. 


" 1 

The univerſity ſealed his letters teſtimo- 
nial, jul. 3. A. D. 1433. Regiſtr. Univ. 
Oxon. ſupr. citat. T. f. 27. b. He died 
A. B » 

© Gaſcbigne ſays that ** rithme royal is 
c a verſe of ten ſyllables, and ten ſuch 
«« verſes make a ſtaffe, &c.” Inftrufions 


for verſe, &c. Sign. D. i. ad calc. Works, 


1587. [See ſupr. vol. i. p. 464. Notes, . ] 
Burgh's ſtanza is here called balade royall - 
by which, I believe, is commonly ſignified 


the ofave flanza. All thoſe pieces in 
Chaucer, Certaine Ballads, are in this 


meaſure, In Chaucer's LEGEND or coop 
Women, written in long verſe, a ſong of 
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raged by the example and authority of ſo venerable an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, and tempted probably by the convenient oppor- 
tunity of pilfering phraſeology from a predeceſſor in the ſame 
arduous taſk, Caxton tranſlated the fame Latin work; but from 
the French verſion of a Latin paraphraſe, and into Engliſh 


proſe, which he printed in the year 1483. He calls, in his 


preface, the meaſure, uſed by Burgh, 5M Barap Rovyar. 
Caxton's tranſlation, which ſuperſeded Burgh's work, and 
with which it is confounded, is divided into four books, 
which comprehend ſeventy-two heads. 

I do not mean to affront my readers, when I inform them, 


X without any apology; that the Latin original of this e was 
not written by Cato the cenſor, nor by Cato Uticenſis“: al- 


though it is perfectly in the character of the former, and 
Aulus Gellius has quoted Cato's poem pz MokrgUs'. Nor 
have I the gravity of the learned Boxhornius, who in a 
prolix and elaborate diſſertation has endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate, that theſe diſtichs are undoubtedly ſuppoſititious, and 
that they could not poſſibly be written by the very venerable 
Roman whoſe name they bear. The title is DIsTIcHA DE 
Moz1Bus AD FILIUM, which are diſtributed into four books, 
under ehe name of Dionyſius Cato. But he is frequently 
called MadNus Caro. 

This work has been abſyrdly attributed by ſome Critics to 


des octave 9 is 1 begin- Laud. D. 31. fol. 64. Here ginneth the 
ning, Hide Abſolon 1hy gilte refs clere. © £4 of Guy of Warwyk. [Pr. From Crifte's 
v. 249. p. 340. Urr. Afterwards, Cupid irth compleat nine 100 yere.] He is 
ſays, v. 537. P. 342 „ ſpeaking of Guy's combat with the Daniſh 
—— 2 ful grete negligence . giant Colbrand, at Wincheſter. | 


"Wa it to thee, that ilke time thou made, Without the gate remembered as I rede, 


Hide Abſolon thy trallis, IN BALADE. 
In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a Kalanare 


in Englyſshe, mage in BaLave by Daun 
2 Jo Lydgate monte of Bury. That is, in 
this ſtanza. MSS. Harl. 1706: 2. fol. 10. 
Is The reader will obſerve, that whether 
there are eight or ſeven lines, I have called 
it the ofave ſtanza. Lydgate has, moſt p. 5 
commonly, only ſeven lines. As in his 
poem on Guy earl of Warwick, MSS. 


The place ca Id of antiquytye 


In Inglyſh tonge named hyde mede, 
Or ellis denmarch nat far from the cy te: 


| Meeting to gedre, there men my '*4 ſee 


Terryble ſtrokys, lyk the dent of thonder ; 
Sparklys owt of thar harnyſs, &c. 


© See Vignol. Marville, Miſcell. tom. i, 


56. | 
* No&. Att. xi. 2. | 
Seneca, 


165 
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Seneca, and by others to Auſonius . It is, however, more 
antient than the ime of the emperour Valentinian the third, 
who died in 455*. On the other hand, it was written after 
the appearance . of Lucan's PHARSALIA, as the author, at 
the beginning of the ſecond book, commends Virgil, Macer *, 
Ovid, and Lucan. The name of Cato probably became pre- 
fixed to theſe diſtichs, in a lower age, by the officious ig- 
norance of tranſcribers, and from the acquieſcence of readers 
equally ignorant, as Marcus Cato had written a ſet of moral 
diſtichs. Whoever was the author, this metrical ſyſtem of 
ethics had attained the higheſt degree of eſtimation in the 
barbarous ages. Among Langbain's manuſeripts bequeathed 
to the univerſity of Oxford by Antony Wood, it is accompanied 


with a Saxon paraphraſe 
CRATICON, 


manual i in 0 K of e bs 


f Tt was PERS under the name of Au- 
ſonius, Roſtoch. 1572. 8 vo. 

s Ex Epiſtol. Vindiciant Medici, ad 
Valent. They are mentioned by Notkerus, 
who flouriſhed. in the tenth century, among 
the Metrorum, Hymnorum, Epigrammatumgue 
conditores.. Cap. vi. DE ILLUsTRIB. Vis. 
etc. printed by Fabric, M. Lat. v. p. 904. 

b The poem Det VIX TV TI BUS HEeRBA- 
RUM, under the name of Macer, now 
extant, was written by Odo, or Odobonus, 
a phyſician of the dark ages. It was tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh,. by ohn Lelarmoner, 
or Lelamar, maſter of Hereford ſchool, 
about the year 1373. MSS. Sloane. 29. 
Princ, © Apium,. Ache is hote and drie. 
There is Macer's Herbal, ibid. 43. This 
2 to have been * ſee Ames, 


I 

Cel. 12. [8615.] 

! Polycrat. vii. 9. p. 373. edit. Lagd. 
Bat. 3595. It is cited, ibid, p. 116. 321. 
512. In the Agr or VERSIFiCATION, 


a Latin poem, written by Eberhardus Be- 
chunienſis, about the year 1212, there is a 
curious paſſage, in which all the claſſics of 
that age are recited; or the beſt authors, 
then in We and whom he Foommends 


John of Saliſbury, in his Pory- 
mentions it as the favourite and. eſtabliſhed: 


To enumerate no others, 


to be * to youth, [Ley * Poet. 


Maſs ®y. P. ##5.] They are, . the 


aliſt. HEODULus, the author of a 
a dialogue between Truth 


— Ec hay ge 
and Falſh written in the tenth century, 
printed among the Oc ro Mor 


ES, and 
y Goldaftus, Man. Bibl. 1620. 8vo.. 
MSS. Harl. 3093. 44 Wynkyn de Worde 
printed this piece under, the title of Theo- 
doli liber, cum commento latis prolixo autoris 
cujuſdam Anglici qui multa Anglicana ubi- 
que 9 1515. 4to. It was from one 
of Theodulus's EcLocuts, beginning 
ibiopum terras, that Field, maſter of 
Fotheringay college, about the year 1480,. 
Jetre the verſis of the book caullid Æthio- 
pum terras, ia the glaſſe windowe, with 
figures very neatly. Leland. ITI x. i. fol. 5. 
[p- 7. edit. 4 This ſeems to have 
en in a window of the new and beautiful 
cloiſter, built about that time. FLavius- 
Avianus, a writer of Latin fables, or 
apologues, Lugd. Bat. 1731. 8vo. Eso, 
or the Latin fabuliſt, printed among the 
OcTo MoraLEs, Lugd. Bat. 1505. 4to. 
Max1iMIAnus, whoſe ſix elegies, written 
about the ſeventh century, paſs under the. 
name of Wel, Chaucer. cites this oy | 
| a 
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it is much applauded by Iſidore the old etymologiſt , Alcuine *, 


and in a manner, which ſhews his elegies 


had nòt then acquired the name of Gallus. 


CourrT or L. v. 798. Max1MINian 
ic truely thus doeth he write.“ PA RHI- 


Los MaurILiAanvus, author of the hexa- 


metrical poem de Vetula, and the elegies 


de Arte amandi, entitled PampHiLUs, 


ubliſhed by Goldaſtus, Catalect. Ovid. 


rancof, 1610. 8vo. [See ſupr. p. 130. 


GeTa, or Hofidius Gela, who has left a 
tragedy on Medea, printed in part by Pet. 
Scriverius, Fragm. Vett. Tragic. Lat. p. 
187. [But ſee ſupr. vol. i. p. 234. ] Da- 


RES PaRYG1Us, on the deſtruction of 


Troy. Mace. [See ſupr. p. 159.] Max- 


BODEUS, a Latin poet on Gems. [See 


ſupr. vol. i. p. 378.] PRTRUus DE Rica, 
0 of Rheims, 2 Au ORA, or the 


Hiffory of the Bible allegoriſed, in Latin 


verſes, ſome of which are in rhyme, was 


never printed entire. He has left alſo Se- 


culum Eccleſiæ, with other pieces, in Latin 
poetry. He flouriſhed about the year 1 130. 
SepuLius. PROS PER. ARATOR. PRU- 
DENTIUsS. BotETHivus. ALAN us, author 
of the Anticlaudian, a poem in nine books, 


occaſioned by the ſcepticiſm of Claudian. 


[Seefupr.vol. i. p.391.] VI R OIL, Horace, 
Ovry, Lucan, STaTivs, JuvENnaL, 


and PExsIus. Joun HANVIIIE, an 


Engliſhman, who wrote the Az chirRE- 
ius, in the twelfth century, a Latin 
hexameter poem in nine books. PrrLie 
GuaLT1iER, of  Chatillon, who, wrote, 


about the ſame period, the ALExanDRE1D, 


an heroic poem on Alexander the great. 
SoLYMARIiUS, or GUNTHER, a German 
Latin poet, author of the SoLYMARIUM, 
or Cruſade. GALFRIDUS, our country- 
man, whoſe Nova PoET RIA was in higher 
celebrity than Horace's Art of Poetry. [See 
vol. i. Diſſertat. ii.] Marrhæus, of 
Vendoſme, who in the year 1170, para- 


phraſed the Book of Tobit into Latin ele- 


giacs, from the Latin bible of ſaint Jerom, 
under the title of the To BIA D, ſometimes 
called the THEBAID, and firſt printed 
among the Ocro MoxAlESs. ALEx- 
AN DER DE VILLA DEI, whoſe Doc- 
TRINALE, or Grammar in Leonine verſe, 
ſuperſeded Priſcian about the year 1200. 
fr was firſt printed at Venice, fol. 1473. 


and Abelard *: and we muſt acknowledge, that the writer, 


And by Wynkyn de Worde, 1503. He 
was a French frier minor, and alfo wrote 


the ARGUMENTS of the chapters of all the 


books of either Teſtament, in two hundred 
and twelve hexameters. With ſome other 
forgotten pieces. Marcianus CaPEL- 
LA, whoſe poem on the MARRIAGE or 
Mercury wiTH PrilLoOLOGY Tivalled 
Boethius. [See ſupr. 15. 75.] Joannes 
DE GARLANDIA, an ngliſhman, a poet 
and grammarian, who ſtudied at Paris * 
the year 1200. The moſt eminent of his 
numerous Latin poems, which croud our 
libraries, ſeem to be his EP ITHALAM IU 


on the Virgin Mary in ten books of elegiacs. 


MSS. Cotton. CLA VD. A. x. And Dx 
TaluurHIs EccrEsIæ, in eight books, 


which contains much Engliſh hiſtory. MS. 


ibid. Some of his pieces, both in proſe 


and verſe, have been printed. BERNAR- 


bus CAaRNOTENSIs, or Sylveſter, much 
applauded by John of Saliſbury, who 
ſtyles him the moſt perfe# Platonic of that 
age. Metallog. iv. c. 35. His MO A- 
cosM and Microcosm, a work conſiſtin 
both of verſe and proſe, is frequently cit 
by the barbarous writers. He 1s imitated b 
aucer, Man of L. Tale, v. 4617. h 
« ſterres many a winter, &c.” Pays10- 


Locus, or THEOBALDUS ErIscop us, 


who wrote in Latin verſe De Naturis æii. 


animalium, MSS. Harl. 3093. 5. He is 
there called Iralicus. There is alſo a Ma- 
gifter FLox IN us, ſtyled alſo Phys10L0- 


GUS, on the ſame ſubject. Chaucer quotes 
Pays10L0GUs, whom I by miſtake have 


| ſuppoſed to be . U « For PRIS10TLo- 
„ cus ſays fikerly.“ Nox NES Px. 


TAL k. v. 15277. [See ſupr. vol. i. p. 420.] 


Srpbox ius, who wrote a metrical dialogue 
between a Jew and a Chriſtian on both the 


Teſtaments. And a Siponivs, perhaps 
the ſame, regis gui fingit prælia. To 
thefe our author adds his own GRECISMVusS, 
or a poem in hexameters on rhetoric and 


2 which, as Du Cange [Praf. 


at. Gloſſ. F XLV. ] obſerves, was an- 
tiently a common manual in the ſeminaries 
of France, and, I ſuppoſe, of England. 
m Etymol. V. OrriciPERDa. 
n Contra Elipand. lb. ii. p. 949. 
Lib. i. Theol. Chriſt. p. 1183. 
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excluſive of the utility of his precepts, poſſeſſes the merit of 
a nervous and elegant brevity. It is perpetually quoted by 
Chaucer. In the MiIIER's TALE, he reproaches the ſimple 
carpenter for having never read in Cato, that a man ſhould 
marry his own likeneſs”: and in the MARcHAUNT's Tart, 
having quoted Seneca to prove that no bleſſing is equal to 
an humble wife, he adds Cato's precept of prudently bearing 
a ſcolding wife with patience *. It was tranſlated into Greek 


at Conſtantinople by Maximus Planudes, who has the merit 


of having familiariſed to his countrymen many Latin claſſics 
of the lower empire, by metaphraſtic verſions *: and at the 
reſtoratian of learning in Europe, illuſtrated with a com- 


mentary by Eraſmus, which is much extolled by Luther . 


There are two or three French tranſlations '. That of Ma- 
thurine Corderoy 1s dedicated to Robert Stephens. In the 
Britiſh muſeum, there 1s a Freneh tranflation by Helis de 
Guinceſtre, or Wincheſter; made, perhaps, at the time 
when our countrymen affected to write more in French than 
Engliſh *. Chaucer conſtantly calls this writer Caro or 
 CaTHoN, which ſhews that he was more familiar in French 
than in Latin. Caxton in the preface to his aforeſaid tranſta- 
tion affirms, that Poggius Florentinus, whoſe library was fur. 
miſhed with the moſt valuable authors, eſteemed CaTuon 
GLOSED, that is, Cato with notes, to be the beſt book in his 


collection“. The gloſſariſt J take to be Philip de Pergamo, 


* 


PV. 347. 

V. 9261. 

It occurs often among the Baroccian 
manuſcripts, Bibl. Bodl. viz. 64. 71, bis. 
95. 111. 194. The firſt edition of Cato, 
ſoon followed by many others, I believe, is 
Auguſt. A D. 1485. The moſt complete 
edition is that of Chriſt, Daumius, Cygn. 


15672. 8 vo. Containing the Greek meta- 


phraſes of Maximus Planudes, Joſeph Sca- 
iger, Matthew Zuber, and John Mylius, 
a German verſion by Martinus Apicius, 
with annotations and other acceſſions. It 


was before tranſlated into German rhymes 
by Abraham Morterius, of Weiſſenburgh, 
Francof. 1590. 8vo. 8 
Colloqu. Menfal. c. 37. 
t One by Peter Groſnet, Les mots dorees 
du 7 Caton. Pariſ. 1543. 


88. Harl. 4388. This manuſcript 
is older than 1400. Du Cong notes a 


Caro in French rhymes. . 
LEecaToR. See MSS. Aſhmol. 789. 2. 


16995 
[ 2 May of the glofſed manuſcripts, ſo 


common in the libraties, were the copies 
with 
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a prior at Padua; who wrote a moſt elaborate Mox ALIS A- 
TioN on Cato, under the title of SyEgcuLUM REGIMINISs, fo 
early as the year 1380*. In the ſame preface, Caxton ob- 
ſerves, that it is the beſte boke for to be taught to yonge children 
in ſcole. But he ſuppoſes the author to be Marcus Cato, 
whom he duly celebrates with the two Scipios and other 
noble Romaynes. A kind of ſupplement to this work, and- 
often its companion, under the title of CaTo Parvus, or 
Facetus, or Urbanus, was written by Daniel Churche, or Ec- 
_ clefienſis, a domeſtic in the court of Henry the ſecond, a 
learned prince and a patron of ſcholars, about the year 
11807, This was alſo tranſlated by Burghe; and in the 
Britiſh muſeum, both the CaTos of his verſion occur, as 
forming one and the fame work, viz. Liber MinoRts Ca- 
tonis, et Majors, tranflatus a Latino in Anglicum per Mag. 
Benet Borugh*. Burghe's performance is too jejune for 


MSS. 147. One Tedbaldus, of the ſame 
age, is called the author, from a manu- 
ſcript cited, Giornal. Lett. d'Ital. iv. p. 
181. In Lewis's CAx ron, in a collection 


with which pupils in the univerſity at- 
tended their readers, or lecturers; from 
whoſe mouths paraphraſtic notes were inter- 
lined or written in the margin, by the more 
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diligent hearers. In a Latin tranſlation of 
. ſome of Ariſtotle's philoſophical works, 


once belonging to Rocheſter priory, and 


tranſcribed about the year 1350, one Henry 


de Rewham is ſaid to be the writer; and 
to have glofſed the book, during the time 
he heard it explained by a public reader in 
the ſchools of Oxford. Et audivit in 
«< ſchohs Oxonie, et emendavit et 6GLo- 
„ $AVIT audiendo. MSS. Reg. 12 G. ii. 
40. In the mean time, I am of opinion, 
that the word reader originally took its riſe 
from a paucity of books: when there was 
only ox E book to be had, which a profeſſor 
or lecturer recited to a large audience. 

* Printed, Auguſt. 1475. In Exeter 
college library, there is Cato Morat1sa- 
Tus, MSS. 37. [837.] And again at All 
Souls, MSS. 9. [1410.] Compare MSS. 
More, 35. [9221.] And Bibl. Coll. Trin. 
Dublin. 651. 14. And MSS. Harl. 6294. 

Y MSS. Coll. Trin. Dublin. 275. And 


Bibl. Eccleſ. Vigorn ſub. Tit. UxBanus, 


of Chaucer's and Lydgate's poems by Cax- 
ton, without date, are recited 3. Pa Rvus 
Car ho. 4. Macnvs Caro. p. 104. 
What theſe tranſlations are I know not, 
Beſide -Caxton's CaTo, mentioned above, 
there is a feparate work by Caxton, Hic 
% incipit Paxvus Caron,“ in Engliſh 
and Latin, No date. Containing thirty- 
ſeven leaves in quarto. I find Pa RVUS 
Caro in Engliſh rhyme, MSS. Vernon. 
Bibl. Bodl. fol. cccx. [See ſupr. vol. i. 
p 14] The Latin of the leſſer Caro is 
printed among AucTotts Ocro Mo- 
RALESs, Lugd. 1538. Compare MSS, Harl. 
2251. iii. fol. 174. 112. fol. 175. A tranſ- 
lation into Engliſh verſes of both CA ros, 
perhaps by I lgate. See alſo MSS, Coll. 

rin. Dublin. V. 651. The ProverBia 
Carom is are a different work from either 
of theſe, written in hexameters by Mar- 
bodeus, Opp. Hildebert. p. 1634. Paris 
1708. fol. 

2 MSS. Harl. 116. 2. See alſo, 271. 2. 


_ tranſcription ; 
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tranſeription ; and, I ſuſpect, would not have afforded a ſingle 
ſplendid extract, had even the Latin poſſeſſed any ſparks of 


poetry. It is indeed true, that the only critical excellence of 
the original, which conſiſts of a terſe conciſeneſs of ſentences, 
although not always expreſſed in the pureſt latinity, will 
not eaſily bear to be transfuſed. Burghe, but without ſuf- 
ficient foundation, is ſaid to have finiſhed Lydgate's Go- 


' VERNAUNCE OF PRINCIS *. 


About the year 1481, Julian Barnes, more properly Ber- 


ners, ſiſter of Richard lord Berners, and. prioreſs of the 


nunnery of Sopewell, wrote three Engliſh tracts on Hawking, 
Hunting, and Armory, or Heraldry, which were ſoon afterwards 
printed in the neighbouring monaſtery of faint Alban's *. 


a See ſupr. LyDcaTE. There is a tranſ- 
lation of the Vyx Cato, and A ſop's Fables, 
into Engliſh dogrell, by one William Bul- 
loker, for Edm. Bollifant. 1585. This 
W. Bulloker wrote a Pamphlet for gram- 
mar, for the ſame, 1586. 12mo, 

o 'There was a ſtrong connection between 
the two monaſteries. In that of ſaint Al- 
ban's a monk was annually appointed, with 
the title of Caſtos monialium de Sopewwelle. 


Regiſtr. Abbat. Wallingford, [Sub an. 


1480.] MSS. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Tanner. 

© In the year 1486. fol. Again, at Weſt- 
minſter, by W. de Worde. 1496. 4to. 
The barbariſm of the times ſtrongly ap- 
pears in the indelicate expreſſions which 
ſhe often uſes; and which are equally in- 
compatible with her ſex and profeſſion. 
The poem begins thus. [I tranſcribe from 
a good manuſcript, MSS. Rawlinſ. Bibl. 


Bodl. papyr. fol.] 
Mi dere ſones, where ye fare, by frith, or 
by fell“, 
Take good hede in his tyme how Triſtrem t 
Wiol tell; 


How many maner beſtes of venery there 


; were, 

: A now to our Dame, and ye ſhullen 
ere. | 

Ffowre maner beſtes of venery there are, 


The firſt of hem is a hart, the ſecond is an 
| hare; 

The boor is one of tho, 

The wolff, and no mo. | 

And whereſo ye comen in play + or in place, 

Now ſhall tel you which ben beſtes of chace : 


One of the a buck, another a doo, : 


The ffox, and the marteryn, and the wilde 
r00 : | 


And ye ſhall , my dere ſones, other beſtes all, 


Where ſo ye hem finde, raſcall hem call, 


In frith or in fell, Fl 


Or in fforreſt, y yow tell. 
And to ſpeke of the hert, if ye wil hit lere, 
Ye ſhall calF him a calfe at the firſt yere ; 
The ſecond yere a broket, ſo ſhall he be, 


The third yere a ſpayard, lerneth this at me; 


The i111 yere calles hem a ſtagge be any way 
The firſt yere a grete ſtagge, my dame bade 


you ſay. 


Among Crynes's books [g11. 4to. Bibl. 
Bodl.] there is a bl. lett. copy of this piece, 


« Imprynted at London in Paul's church- 
„ yarde by me Hary Tab.”. Again by 
William Copland without date, The 


«© boke of hawkyng, hunting, and fiſhing, 
« with all the properties and medecynes 


that are neceſſary to be kept.” With 
wooden cuts, Here the tract on armory 
is omitted, which ſeems to have been - firſt 


Z 2 | _ inſerted, 
Wood or field. t Sir Triſtram, See OBsERVAr. SPENS. i. Þ.2T. f Plain, 
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From an abbeſs diſpoſed to turn author, we might more 


reaſonably have expected a manual of meditations for the 
cloſet, or ſelect rules for making ſalves, or diſtilling ſtrong 
waters. But the diverſions of the field were not thought 
inconſiſtent with the character of a religious lady of this 
eminent rank, who reſembled an abbot in reſpect of exer- 
eiſing an extenſive manerial juriſdiction; and who hawked 
and hunted in common with other ladies of diftin&ion *.. 
This work, however, 1s here mentioned, becauſe the ſecond 
of theſe treatiſes is written in rhyme. It is ſpoken in her 
own perſon; in which, being otherwiſe a woman of au- 


thority, ſhe aſſumes the title of dame, I ſuſpect th 


e whole. 


to be a tranſlation from the French and Latin. 

To this period I refer William of Naſſyngton, a proctor 
or advocate in the eccleſiaſtical court at York. He tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh rhymes, as I conjecture, about the year 
1480, a theological tract, entitled A treatiſe on the Trinity 
and Unity with a declaration of God's Works and of the Paſſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, written by John of Waldenby, an Auguſtine 


| inferted that the work might contain a com- 


lete courſe of edacation for a gentleman. 
he ſame title is in W. Powel's edit. 1550. 
The laft edition is The GenTLEMAN's 
« ACADEMY, or the book of ſaint Albans, 
« concerning hawking, hunting, and ar- 
% mory.” Lond. 1595. 4to. | 
« At the magnificent marriage of the 
inceſs Margaret with James the fourth, 
ing of Scofiand, in 1503, his majeſty 
ſends the new queen, ** a grett tame hart, 
c for to have a corſe.” Leland. Coll. 
APPEND. iii. 280. edit. 1770. 
© This is the latter part of the colophon 
at the end of the ſaint Alban's edition. 


4 And here now endith the boke of blaſyng 


« of armys, tranſlatyt and oompylyt to- 
« gedyr at ſaynt Albons the yere from 
% thyncarriacyon of oure lorde Jheſu Criſt 
« MCCCCLKXXVI.” [This very ſcarce 
book, print i : 
the late Mr. Weſt's library.] This part is 


in various inks, was in 


tranſlated or abſtracted from Upton's book 
De re militari, et factis illuftribus, written 
about the year 1441. See the fourth book 
De infignibus Anglorum nobilium Edit. 
Biff. Lond. 165 4. 4to., It begins with the 
following curious piece of ſacred heraldry. 
«« Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth, 
% come Habraham, Moyſes, Aron, and the 
- wo „and alſo the 1 be] the right 
« lyne of Mary, of whom that gentilman 
% Jheſus was borne, and man : 
1 after his manhode kynge of the land of 
% Jude and of Jues, geatilman by is 
« moder Mary, prynce of Cote armure, &c.” 
Nicholas Upton, above mentioned, was 
a fellow of New college Oxford, about the 
year 1430. He had many dignities in the 
Church. He was patroniſed by Humphrey 
duke of Gloceſter, to whom he dedicates 
— N This I ought to have remarked 


frier 
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frier of Yorkſhire, a ſtudent in the Auguſtine convent at 
Oxford, the provincial of his order in England, and a 
ſtrenuous champion againſt the doctrines of Wiccliffe . I once 
ſaw a manuſcript of Naſſyngton's tranſlation in the library 
of Lincoln cathedral *; and was tempted to tranſcribe the 
few following lines from the prologue, as. they convey an, 
idea of our poet's character, record the titles of ſome old 
popular romances, and diſcover antient modes of public 
amuſement. 


J warne you firſte at the begynnynge, 
That I will make no vayne carpynge, 
Of dedes of armes, ne of amoutrs, 

As does MYNSTRELLIS and GESTOURS, 
That maketh carpynge in many a place 
Of OcToviansg and IsENBRACE, 

And of many other G6zsTEs, 

And namely when they come to feſtes ; 
Ne of the lyf of Bevys or HameTouNe, 
That was a knyght of grete renoune : 
Ne of ſyr G YE of WARWYKE, &c. 


Our tranſlator in theſe verſes formally declares his. in- 
tention of giving his reader no entertainment; and diſavows 
all concern with ſecular vanities, eſpecially thoſe unedifying + 
tales of love and arms, which were the cuſtomary themes of 
other poets, and the delight of an idle age. The romances 
of OcTaAvian, fir Bevis, and fir Guy, have already been 
diſcuſſed at large. That of fir IsxMBRAs was familiar in the 
time of Chaucer, and occurs in the RIME of Six Troeas “. 
In Mr. Garrick's curious library of chivalry, which his 
friends ſhare in common with himſelf, there is an edition 


Wood. Ant. Univ. Oxon. i. 117. b V. 6. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 123. Notes. 
8 17 C. vill. p. 2. | | F | | 
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by Copland, extremely different from the manuſcript copies 
preſerved at Cambridge, and in the Cotton collection *, I 
believe it to be originally a French romance, yet not of very 
high antiquity. It is written in the ſtanza of Chaucer's fir 
TroPas'. The incidents are for the moſt part thoſe trite 
expedients, which almoſt conſtantly form the plan of theſe 


metrical narratives. | 2 

I take this opportunity of remarking, that the Mix- 
STRELS, Who in this prologue of Naſſyngton are named 
ſeparately from the GxsTouRs, or tale-tellers, were ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed from the harpers. In the year 1374, 
fix Minſtrels, accompanied with four Harpers, on the anni- 
verſary of Alwyne the biſhop, performed their minſtrelſies, at 
dinner, in the hall of the convent of ſaint Swithin at Win- 
cheſter; and during ſupper, ſung the ſame GesT, or tale, 
in the great arched chamber of the prior: on which ſolemn 
occaſion, the ſaid chamber was hung with the arras, or 
tapeſtry, of THE THREE KINGS oF CoLoGNE”, Theſe min- 
ſtrels and harpers belonged, partly to the royal houſhold 
in Wincheſter caſtle, and partly to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 


chemy. MSS. 2407. 13. fol. Wynkyn 


i MSS. Caius Coll. Claſs. A. 9. (2.) 
de Worde printed this romance in quarto, 


* CALIG. A. 12. f. 128. 

1 See Percy's BALL. i. 306. pee 
=> iſtr. Priorat. S. Swithini Winton. 
ut ſupr. [vol. i. p. 89.] “In feſto Alwyni 
* epiſcopi . . Et durante pietancia in 
c aula conventũs, ſex INIST RALLI, cum 
e quatuor CITHARISATORIBUS, faciebant 
«« miniſtralcias ſuas. Et poſt cenam, in 


% magna camera arcuati dom. Prioris, can- 


* 2abant idem GESTUM, in qua camera ſu- 
cc a #200 ut moris eſt, magnum dor- 


« fale Prioris, habens picturas trium regum 
% Colein. Veniebant autem dicti jocula- 


0 tores a caſtello domini regis, et ex fami- 
« ha epiſcopi . The reſt is much 
obliterated, and the date is hardly diſcerni- 
ble. Among the Harleian manuſcripts, 
there is an antient ſong on the three kings 
of Cologne, in which the whole ftory of 
that favorite romance is reſolved into al- 


1526. It is in MSS. Harl. 1704. 11. fol. 
49. b. Imperf. Coll. Trin. Dublin. V. 651. 
14. [C. 16.] MSS. More, 37. And fre- 
uently in other places. Barclay, in his 
r mentions this ſubject, a part of 
the nativity, painted on the walls of a 
churche cathedrall, EGL. v. Signat. D. ii. 
ad calc. Ship of fooles, edit. 1570. 
And the hre kinges, with all their company, 
Their crownes gliſtening bright and oriently, 
With their preſentes and giftes miſticall, 
All this behelde I in picture on the wall. 


In an Inventory of ornaments belong! 
to the church of Holbech in Laer 


and ſold. in the year 1548, we find this ar- 
ticle. Item, for the coaTs of the iii. 


« kyngs of Coloyne, vs. iii 4. I ſuppoſe 
theſe coats were for dreſſing perſons who 
| repreſented 
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There was an annual maſs at the ſhrine or tomb of biſhop 


Alwyne in the church, which was regularly followed by a 
feaſt in the convent. It is probable, that the GesT here 


ſpecified was ſome poetical legend of the prelate, to whoſe 
memory this yearly feſtival was inſtituted, and who was a 
Saxon biſhop of Wincheſter about the year 1040". Al- 
though ſongs of chivalry were equally common, and I be- 
lieve more welcome to the monks, at theſe ſolemnities. In 
an accompt-roll of the priory of Biceſter, in Oxfordſhire *, 
I find a parallel inſtance, under the year 1432. It is in this 
entry. © Dat. ſex Miniſtrallis de Bokyngham cantantibus 


« jn refectorio MARTYRIUM SEPTEM DORMIENTIUM in feſto 


ce epiphante, iv s. That is, the treaſurer of the monaſtery 
gave four ſhillings: to fix minſtrels from Buckingham, for 
ſinging in the refectory a legend called the MARTYRDOM OF 
THE SEVEN SLEEPERS *, on the feaſt of the Epiphany. In the 
Cotton library, there is a Norman poem in Saxon characters. 
on this ſubject *; which was probably tranſlated afterwards. 
into Engliſh rhyme. The original is a Greek legend *, never 


repreſented the three kings in ſome proceſ- 
fion on the NaTiviry. Or perhaps for a 
MysTERY on the ſubject, plaid by the 
pariſh. But in the ſame Inventory we have, 
Item, for the apoſtylls [the apoſtles] coats, 
and for Harop's [Herod's] coate, &c. 


Stukeley's ITin. CuR1os. Fl 19. In 


old accompts of church-wardens,for ſaint 
Helen's at Abingdon, Berks, for the year 
1566, there is an entry For ſetting ub Ro- 
BIN Hoopes BOW ER. I ſuppoſe for a 
pariſh interlude. Ax HOL. vol. i. p. 16. 


= He is buried in the north wall of the 


preſbytery, with an inſcription. 

9 In Theſauriaro Coll. Trin. Oxon. [See 
ſupr. vol. i. p. 90.] | 

In the fourth century, being incloſed 
in a cave at Epheſus by the emperour De- 
cius 372 years, they were afterwards found 
ſleeping, and alive. | 

4 MSS. Cott. Cats. A. ix. iii. fol. 


, 7 
213. b. [See ſupr. vol. i. p. eh Fei 


« commence la wie de Seine do 


La uereu deu 1ur xur wp j dure 
L xvx iurz ex cerceine epure. 


r MSS. Lambecc. viii. p. 375. Pho- 
tius, without naming the author, gives the 


ſubſtance of this Greek legend, Bibl. Cop. 


CCLIII. pag. 1399. edit. 1591. fol. This 
ſtory was common among the Arabians. 
The muſſulmans borrowed many wonderful- 
narratives from the chriſtians, which they 
embelliſhed with new fictions. They pre- 
tend that a dog, which was accidentally 
ſhut up in the cavern with the / ven ſleepers,. 
become rational. See Herbelot, Dier. 


ORIENT. p. 139. a. V. As RAB. p· 17. 


In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a poem, 
partly in Saxon characters, De pueritia do- 
mini noſtri Ibeſa Criſti. Or, the childhood o 
Cbriſt. MSS. Harl. 2399. 10. fol. 47. It 
begins thus. . 
Alle myzhty god yn Trynyte, 

That 1 bought] man on rode dere; 
He gefe ows waſhe to the : 


A lytyl wyle that ye wylle me here. | 
— Who 
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printed ; but which, in the dark ages, went about i in a bar- 
barous Latin tranſlation, by one Syrus*; or in a narrative 
framed from thence by Gregory of Tours. 

Henry Bradſhaw has rather larger pretenſions to poeti- 


cal fame than William of Naſſington, although ſcarcely 
deſerving the name of an original writer in any reſpect. 
He was a native of Cheſter, educated at Glouceſter college 


in Oxford, and at length a Benedictine monk of ſaint Wer- 


burgh's abbey in his native place *. Before the year 1 500, 


he. wrote the LIrE or SAINT WERBURGH, a daughter of a 
king of the Mercians, in Engliſh verſe”. This poem, beſide 


the devout deeds and 3 ve Me ? 8 n ſaint, 


Who would f aſpedt d "OT this abſurd legend Gas: Ibid. in Not. an > 5 . J., Fabrics cites 
had alſo a Greek original? It was taken, a German four hundred 
1 do not ſuppoſe immediately, from an apo- years old, 


phal narrative aſcribed to ſaint Thomas 


the apoſtle, but really compiled by Thomas 


Iſraelites, and entitled, Abyec dg Ta rar 


x) is Ts rage g eee hdr Inc 


Rela, Liber de pueritia et miracalis domini, © 


&c. Its ted in by Cotelerius, 
Not. ad R ASS 4 7 Who there 
mentions a book of Saint Matthew the 
Evangeliſt, De [nfantia Salyateris, in which 
our Lord is introduced learning to read, 
&C. See [ren. lib. i. c. xvii. p. 104. 
Among other figments of this kind, in the 
Plcudo-Gelaſiars Decree are recited, The 


kiftory and nattvity of our Saviour, and of 
Mary and the midwife. And, The = 


of the infancy of cur Saviour. Jur. Can. 
Disrixcr. can. 3. The latter piece is 
mentioned by Anaſtafius, where he cenſures 


as ſuppoſititious „the perile miracles of 


Chriſt. O07 c. xiii. p. 26. 


On the lame ſubject there is an Arabic - 


book, probably. ated ſoon after the 
riſe of Mahometaniſm, tranſlated into La- 
tin by Sikius, called EvaxckIIun In- 
FANTIZ, Arab. et Latin. Traject. ad 
Rhen. 1697. 8vo. In this piece, Chriſt is 
e:amined by the Jewiſh doctors, in aftro- 
nomy, medicine, 488 and metaphyſics. 
Sikius ſays, that the PUERILE MIRACLES 


of Chriſt were common among the Per- 


K on n theſe legends. Cod. 


 Apocryph. Nov. T'esT. tom. i. pag. 212. 
Hamburg. 1703. 


At the end of the Englim poem on this 
ſubj above cited, is the following rubric. 
od dnus Johannes Arcitenens canoni- 
cus Bodminie et natus in illa.“ Whe- 
ther this canon of Bodmin in Cornwall, 
whoſe name was perhaps Archer, or _— 


yer, is the poet, or only the tranſcriber, I 
cannot ſay. See fol. 48. In the ſame ma- 


nuſcript volume, [8. J there is an old Eng- 
liſh poem to our Saviour, with this note. 
« Explicit Con!emplaticuem benam. Quad 
e dnus Johannes Arcuarius Canonicus Bod- 
« minie.” See what is ſaid, below, of the 


PsEUD®EVANGEL1UM attibated to Ni- 
chodemus. . 


Apud Suriom, ad 27 Jul. 


t Hiftcria Sepiem Dormientium. pariſ. 


1511. 4to. Ibid. 1640. And apud Ruin- 


art. p. 1270. See Præf. Ruinart. F. 79. 


And Gregory himſelf De glcria martyrum, 
cap. 95. pap. 826. This piece is noticed 


and much commended by the old chroni- 


Athen. Oxon. i. p. 9. Pitſ. 690. 
He declares, that he does not mean to 


cler Albericus, ad ann. 319. 


rival Chaucer, Lydgate fententious, pregnaunt 


Barklay, and #:-ventive Skelton. The two 
laſt were his cotemporaries. L. ii. c. 24, 


comprehends 
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comprehends a variety of other ſubjects; ; as a deſcription of 
the kingdom of the Mercians *, the lives of ſaint Etheldred 
and faint Sexburgh ?, the foundation of the city of Cheſter *, 
and a chronicle: of our kings. It is collected from Bede, 
Alfred of Beverly, Malmeſbury, Girardus Cambrenſis, Hig- 
den's Polychronicon, and the paſſionaries of the female ſaints, 


5 e Etheldred, and W which were * for 


x Lib. i. c. ii. 

I Lib. i. cap. xvili. xix. ale 
Lib. i. cap. iii. 1 7 
„Lib. ii. cap. xv. The faſhion of wri- 
ting metrical Chronicles 1 the kings of Eng- 
land grew very faſhionable in this cent 
See ſupr. vol. i. p. 92. Many of theſe* 
are evidently compoſed for the harp : but 


they are moſtly mere genealogical deduc- \ 
tions. Hearne has printed, from the He- 
ralds office, a PzTzcREs of our. kings, 


from William the conqueror to Henry the 
ſixth, written in 1448. [Ar PEN DIX to 


Rob. Glougeſtr. vol. ii. p- 585. ico 3588.1 
This is a e 8 
Then regn | 


oghe full we, 
The fon of 0 Mold Nauf the empery 

In hys tyme then ſeynt Thomas 
At Caunterbury marteryd was. 

He held Roſomund the ſheen, 

Gret ſorwe hit was for the queen: 

At Wodeſtoke for hure he made a toure, 
That is called Rosemounopes Bouks.— 
And ſithen, regnyd his ſone Richerd, 
A man that was never aferd : | 

He werred ofte tyme and wyſe 

Worthily upon goddis enemyſe. 

And ſithen be was ſhoten, alas ! 


Atte caſtle Gailard there he was. 


Atte Fonte Everarde he lithe there: 

He regnyd almoſt two yere.— 

In ſohne is tyme, as y underſtonde, 

Was entredyted alle Engelonde: 

He was fulle wrothe and grym, 

For preſtus would nought fyoge. befcre 
hym, &c. 


Lydgate has left the beſt chronicle of the 

kind, and moſt approaching to poetry. The 

regnynge of kyngys after the conqueſt 231 

monk of Bury. MSS. Fairf. Kabi. 

16. [And M88. 4. 59. ii. MSS. 
Vol. II, 


F Wyn 


Harl. 2251. 3. And a beautifil copy, with 

ictures of the kings, MSS. Cotton. Julius. 

48 - er print. [ Unleſs 1 77 by 

n orde, 15 30. 4to. 4 This 

6 .myghty Wylh am duke of Normandy. ”1 

This is one of the ſtanzas, [Ste * 
Bodl. B. 3. 1999. 6.) 


RIcARDE 5 PRIMCOs; 


Rychard the next by ſucceſlyon, 
"Firſt of that name, ſtrong, hardy, and 
notable, 
Was crouned kynge, called Cur de lyon, 


With Saryzonys hedys ſerved atte table: 


Sleyn at Galard by death full lamentable: 
The ſpace regned fully ix yere; 
His hert buryed in Roon, atte highe autere. 


Compare MSS. Harl. 372. f. There was 


partly a political view in theſe deductions: 
to aſcertain the right of our kings to the 


crowns of France, Caſtile, Leon, and the 
dutchy of Normandy. See MSS. Harl. 


326. 2.—116. 11. fol. 142. I know not 
whether it be worth Weg that about 
this time a practice prevailed of conſtruc- 


5 ang long parchment-rolls in Latin, of the 


Pedigree. of our kings. Of this kind is 
the Pedigree of Britiſh kings from Adam to 
Henry the fixth, written about the year 1450, 
by Roger Alban, a Carmelite friar of Lon- 
don. It begins, Conſiderans chronico- 
<< rum prolixitatem.” The original copy, 
preſented to Henry'the fixth by the com- 


piler, is now in Queen's college library at 
Oxford. MSS. [22.] B. 5. 3. There are 


two copies in Wincheſter college library, 
and another in the Bodleian. Among bi- 
ſhop More's manuſcripts, there is a parch- 
ment-roll of the Pedigree. of our kings 
from Ethelred to Henry the fourth, in 
French, with pictures of the ſeveral mo- 


A a narchs. 
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public edification in the choir of the church of our poet's 
monaſtery *, Bradſhaw. is not ſo fond of relating viſions 
and miracles as his argument ſeems to promiſe. Although 
concerned with three ſaints, he deals more in plain facts than. 
in the fiftions of religious romance; and, on the whole, 
his performance is rather hiſtorical than legendary. This 1s 
remarkable, in an age, when it was the faſhion to turn 
hiſtory into legend *. His fabulous origin of Cheſter is not 


narchs. MSS. 495. And, in the fame 
collection, a Pedigree from Harold to 


Henry the fourth, with elegant illumina- 


tions. MSS. 479- In the fame rage of 
genealogiſing, Alban abovementioned fram- 
ed the Deſcent of Jeſus Chriſt, from Adam 
through the Levitical and regal tribes, the 
Jewiſh patriarchs, judges, kings, prophets, 
and prieſts. The original roll, as it ſeems, 
on vellum, beautifully illuminated, is in 
MSS. More, ut ſupr. 495. But this was 
part] ied from Petes of Poictou, a diſci- 
ple of Lombard about the year 1170, who, 
for the benefit of the poorer clergy, was 
the firſt that found out the method of form- 
ing, and reducing into t-rolls, u1s- 
TORICAL T'REEs of the old teſtament. Al- 
| beric. in Chron. p. 441. See MSS. Denb. 
1627. 1. Rot. membr. 


As to Bradſhaw's hiſtory of the foun- 


dation of Cheſter, it may be claſſed with 
the FounDATION OF THE ABBEY OF 
GLOUCESTER, a 
ſtanzas, written in the year 1534, by the 
laſt abbot William Malverne, printed b 

Hearne, Ubi ſupr. p. 378. This piece is 
mentioned by Harpsfield, HisT. EccLes. 
Ax cl. p. 264. Princip. In ſundrie 
« fayer volumes of antiquitie.“ MSS. Harl. 
539. 14. fol. 111. 


d For as declareth the true Pass ox AR x, 
A boke where her holie lyfe wrytten is, 


Which boke remayneth in Cheſter mo- 
| naſtery 


ibid. 
_I folow the legend and true hyſtory 


After an humble ſtile and from it Iytell vary. 


m of twenty-two 


Lib. i. c. vii. Signat. C ii. And again, 


And in the Prologue, lib. i. Signat. A ils 
Untoo this rude worke myne auctors theſe, 


Fyrſt 8 Legends, and the venerable 


e en and Wyllyam Malmuſ- | 
ones „ e and other mo in- 


© Even ſcripture-hiftory was turned into 
romance. The ftory of Efther and Aha- 


. ſuerns, or of AMon or Hamon, and MAR- 


DOCHEUS or Mordecai, was formed into 


** 


fol. 213. 


a fabulous poem. MS. Vernon, ut ſupr. 


Of Amon and Max DOcREVUsS. 


Mony wynter witerly | 

Or Criſt weore boren of vre ladi, 

A rich kynge, hizte AnasweRe, 

That ſtif was on ſtede and ſtere; 
Mighti kynge he was, i wis, 

He livede muchel in weolye ant blis, 
His bliſſe may i nat telle zou, 

How lange hit weore to ſchewe hit nou; 


But thing that tovcheth to vre matere 


I wol zou telle, gif ze wol here. 
The kyng lovede a knight ſo wele, 
That he commaunded men ſhould knele 
Bifore him, in vche a ſtreete, 
Over all ther men mihte him meete; 
AMon was the knihtes nome, 

On him fell muchel worldus ſchome, 
Ffor in this ilke kynges lande 

Was moche folke of Jewes wonande, 
Of heore kynd the kyng hym tok 

A qwene to wyve, as telleth the bok, &c. 


In the Britiſh Muſeum, there is a long 
commentitzous narrative of the Creation of 
| Adam 


4 
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ſo much to be imputed to his own want of veracity, as to 
the authority of his voucher Ranulph Higden, a celebrated 
chronicler, his countryman, and a monk of his own abbey *. 
He ſuppoſes that Cheſter, called by the antient Britons Cai 


Adam and Eve, their Sufferings and Repen- 


tance, Death and Burial. MSS, Harl. 1704. 
5. fol. 18. This is from a Latin piece on 
the ſame ſubject, ibid. 495. 12. fol. 43. 
imperf. In the Engliſh, Peter Comeſtor, 
the maifter of ftories, author of the hiftoria 
ſcholaftica, who flouriſhed about the year 


1170, is quoted. fol. 26. But he is not 


mentioned in the Latin, at fol. 49. 
In Chaucer's MIL LER'S Tait, we have 


this paſſage, v. 3538. ; 

Haſt thou not herd, quod Nicholas alſo, 
The ſorwe of Noe with his felawſhip, 
Or that he might get his wif to ſhip ? 


I know not whether this anecdote about 
Noah is in any ſimilar ſuppoſititious book 
of Geneſis. It occurs, however, in the 
Cheſter Mhitſun Playes, where the authors, 
according to the eſtabliſhed indulgence al- 
lowed to dramatic poets, perhaps thought 
themſelves at liberty to enlarge on the ſa- 
cred ſtory. MSS. Harl. 2013. This alter- 
cation between Noah and his wife, takes 
up almoſt the whole third pageaunt of theſe 
interludes. Noah, having re hed his 
wife for her uſual frowardneſs of temper, 
at laſt conjures her to come on board the 
ark, for fear of drowning. His wife in- 
ſiſts on his ſailing without her; and ſwears 
by Chrift and /aint Jobn, that ſhe will not 
embark, till ſome of her old female com- 
panions are ready to go with her. She 
adds, that if he is in ſuch a hurry, he ma 
fail alone, and fetch himſelf a new wife. 
At length Shem, with the help of his bro- 
thers, forces her into the veſſel ; and while 
Noah very cordially welcomes her on board, 
ſhe gives him a box on the ear. 
here is an apocryphal book, of the 

expulſion of Adam from Paradiſe, and of 
Seth's pilgrimage to Paradiſe, &c. &c. MSS. 
Eccleſ. Cathedr. Winton. 4. ' 

4 There is the greateſt probability, that 
Ralf Hicpen, hitherto known as a 
grave hiſtorian and theologiſt, was the com- 


A a 2 


piler of the Chefer-plays, mentioned above, 
vol. i. p. 243. In one of the Harleian 
copies [2013. 1.] under the Proclama- 
tion for performing theſe plays in the 
year 1522, this note occurs, in the hand 
of the third Randal Holme, one of the 
Chefter antiquaries. Sir John Arnway 
%% was mayor, A. D. 1327, and 1328. 
« At which tyme theſe playes were writ- 
6 ten by RANDALL HicGENnET, a monke 
« of Cheſter abbey, &c.” In a Prologue 
to theſe plays, when they were preſented 
in the year 1600, are theſe lines, ibid. 2. 


That ſome tymes ther was mayor of this 


citie 
Sir John Arnway knight : who moſt wor- 
thilie | 


Contented hymſelfe to ſett out in playe, 


The Dewi/e of one Done Ro DAL L, Moonke 
of Cheſter abbaye. 


Done Rondall is Dan [dominus)] Randal. In 
another of the Harleian copies of theſe plays, 
written in the year 1607, this note appears, 
ſeemingly written in the year 1628. [MSS. 
Harl. 2124.] „The Whitſun playes firſt 
„made by one Don Rondle Heggenet, a 
* monke of Cheſter abbey : who was thriſe 
« at Rome before he could obtaine leave 
of the pope to have them in the Engliſh 
* tongue.” Our chronicler's name in the 
text, ſometimes written Hikeden, and Hig- 
geden, was eaſily corrupted into Higgenet, 
or Heggenet and Randa is Ranulph or 
Randolph, Ralpb. He died, having been 
a monk of Cheſter abbey ſixty- four years, 

in the year 1363. In Piers PLowman, a 
frier ſays, that he is well acquainted with 

the (! rimes of RANDALL or CHESTER.” 

fol. 26. edit. 1550. 1 take this paſſage 

to allude to this very perſon, and to his 


_ compoſitions of this kind, for which he 


was probably ſoon famous. In an anony- 
mous CHRoNicon, he is ſtyled Ranulphus 
Ceſtrenſis, which is nothing more than 
RANDALL or CHESTER, MS. Ric. James, 
xi. &. 
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LLEON, or the city of Legions, was founded by Leon Gaur, a 
giant, corrupted from Lzon VAuR, or the great legion. 


.180 


The founder of this citie, as ſayth Polychronicon, 

Was Leon Gaur, a myghte ſtronge gyaunt, 
Which buildid caves and dongeons manie a one, 
No goodlie buildyng, ne proper, ne pleaſant. 


He adds, with an equal attention to etymology : 


But kinge Leir a Britan fine and valiaunt, 
Was founder of Cheſter by pleaſaunt buildyng, - 
And was named Guar Leir by the kyng *. 


But a greater degree of credulity would perhaps have af- 
forded him a better claim to the character of a poet: and, 
at leaſt, we ſhould have conceived a more advantageous opi- 
nion of his imagination, had he been leſs frugal of thoſe 

traditionary fables, in which ignorance and ſuperſtition had 
cloathed every part of his argument. This piece was firſt 


printed by Pinſon in the year 1521. 


« Here begynneth the 


“ holy lyfe of SaynT WerBuRGE, very frutefull for all 


» 


ce criſten people to rede. 


He traces the genealogy of ſaint 


Werburg with much hiſtorical accuracy *. . 


xi. 8. Bibl. Bodl. And again we have, 


RANULPHI CESTRENSIS © ars compo- 
ic zendi ſermone:,” MSS. Bodl. ſup. N. 2. 
Art. 10. And in many other places. 

By the way, if it be true that theſe 
MysTERIEs were compoſed in the year 
1328, and there was ſo much difficulty in 
obtaining the pope's permiſſion that they 
might be preſented in Engliſh, a preſump- 


tive proof ariſes, that all our MysTER1Es 


before that period were in Latin. Theſe 
plays will therefore have the merit of being 
the firſt Engliſh interludes, 

Lib. ii. c. iii. 


f In octavo. With a wooden cut of the 
Saint. Princip. When Phebus had ronne 
« his cours in Sagittari.” At the begin- 


ning is an Engliſh copy of verſes, by J. T. 


And at the end two others. 


A deſcrypcyon of the geanalog y ef 8AvnT 
WEeRBURGE, Oc, a 


This noble prynces, the doughter of Syon, 
The floure of vertu, and vyrgyn gloryous, 
Bleſſed ſaynt Werburge, full of devocyon, 
Deſcended by auncetry, and tytle famous, 
Of foure myghty kynges, noble and vyc- 
toryous, 


Reynynge 
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The moſt ſplendid paſſage of this poem, is the following 
deſcription of the feaſt made by king Ulpher in the hall of 
the abbey of Ely, when his daughter Werburgh was admit- 
ted to the veil in that monaſtery. Among other curious 
anecdotes of antient manners, the ſubjects of the tapeſtry, 
with which the hall was hung, and of the ſongs ſung * 
the minſtrels, on this ſolemn occaſion, are given at large 


_ Kynge Wulfer her father at this ghoſtly ſpoulage 
Prepared great tryumphes, and ſolempnyte; 3 
Made a royall feeſt, as cuſtome is of maryage, 

Sende for his frendes, after good humanyte 
Kepte a noble houfholde, ſhewed great lyberalyte 
Both to ryche and poore, that to this feeſt wolde come, 
No man was denyed, muy man was wellcome. 


Her a and auntes, were preſent there all 

Ethelred and Merwalde, and Mercelly alſo 

Thre bleſſed kynges, whome ſayntes we do call 

Saint Keneſwyd, ſaint Keneburg, their ſiſters both two 
And of her noble lynage, many other mo 

Were redy that ſeaſon, with reverence and honour 

At this noble tryumphe, to do all theyr devour. 


Reynynge in his lande, by true ſucceſſyon, 
As her lyfe hiſtoryall“, maketh declaracyon. 


The year of our lorde, from the natyuyte 


Whan Auſty n was ſende, from ſaynt Gre- 

2 . 

To conuert this regyon, unto our ſauyoure 

The noble kyng Cryda than reygned with 
honoure 

Upon the Mercyens, whiche kynge was 

5 

' Vito kynge Wybba, and Quadriburge his 
ſyſter. 

This Wybba gate Penda, kynge of 

Mercyens, 


% 


* That is, her Legend. 


Which Penda ſubdued, fyue kynges of this 


regyon ' 
Reygnvnge thyrty yere, in worſhyp and 
reuerens 


Was grauntfather to Werburge, by lynyall 


ſucceſlyon 
By his quene Kyneſwith, had a noble ge- 


neracyon 


Fyue valeant prynces, Penda and kynge 


Wulfer, 
Kynge Ethelred, ſaynt Marceyl, faynt Mar- 
walde in fere +. 

b Ce Of the great ſolempnyte kynge Wal- 
fer made at the ghoſtly maryage of Saynt 
“ Werburge his doughter, to all his lovers, 
e coſyns, and frendes.” Ca. xvi. L. i. 


+ Edit. Pinſ. 1521. 
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Tho kynges mette them, with their company, 
Egbryct kynge of Kent, brother to the quene; a 
The ſecond was Aldulphe kynge of the eaſt part, 
Brother to ſaynt Audry, wyfe and mayde ſerene; 
With divers of theyr progeny, and nobles as I wene, 
Dukes, erles, barons, and lordes ferre and nere, 

In theyr beſt array, were preſent all in fere *. 


1 


It were full tedyous, to make deſcrypcyon 

Of the great tryumphes, and ſolempne royalte, 
Belongynge to the feeſt, the honour and provyſyon, 
By playne declaracyon, upon every partye; |, 
But the ſothe to ſay, withouten ambyguyte, 
All herbes and flowres, fragraunt, fayre and ſwete, 
Were ſtrawed in halles, and layd under theyr fete. 


\ 


Clothes of golde and arras, were hanged in the hall 
Depaynted with pyctures, and hyſtoryes manyfolde, 
Well wroughte and craftely, with precious ſtones all 
Glyterynge as Phebus, and the beten golde, 

| Lyke an erthly paradyſe, pleaſaunt to beholde: 

As for the ſayd moynes *, was not them amonge, 
But Prayenge in her cell, as done all novice yonge. 


The ſtory of Adam, there was goodly wrought 
And of his wyfe Eve, bytwene them the ſerpent, 

How they were deceyved, and to theyr peynes brought; 
There was Cayn and Abell, offerynge theyr preſent, 
The ſacryfyce of Abell, accepte full evydent : 

Tuball and Tubalcain, were purtrayed in that place 
The inventours of muſyke, and crafte by great grace. 


Together. k Nun, i. e. The Lady Werburg. 


Noe 
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Noe and his ſhyppe, was made there curyouſly 
Sendynge forthe a raven, whiche never came again; 
And how the dove returned, with a braunche haſtely, 
A token of comforte and peace, to man certayne : | 
Abraham there was, ſtanding upon the mount e 
To offer in ſacrifice, Iſaac his dere ſone, 
And how the ſhepe for hym was offered in oblacyon, 


The twelve ſones of Jacob, there were in purtrayture 

And how into Egypt, yonge Joſeph was ſolde, 

There was impriſoned, by a falſe conjectour, 

After in all Egypte, was ruler (as is tolde), 

There was in pycture, Moyſes wyſe and bolde, 

Our Lorde apperynge, in buſhe flammynge as fyre 
And nothing thereof brent, lefe, tree, nor ſpyre. 


The ten plages of Egypt, were well emboſt 

The chyldren of Iſrael, paſſyng the reed ſee, + 

Kynge Pharoo drowned, with all his proude hooſt, 
And how the two table, at the mounte Synaye 

Were gyven to Moyſes, and how ſoon to idolatry 
The people were prone, and punyſhed were therefore, 
How Datan and Abyron, for pryde were full youre * 


Duke Joſue was joyned, after them in pycture, 
Ledynge the Iſrehelytes to the land of promyſſyon, 
And how the ſaid land was divided by meſure 

To the people of God, by equall ſundry porcyon : 
The judges and bysſhops were there everychone, 
Theyr noble actes, and tryumphes marcyall, 
Fresſhly were browdred in theſe clothes royall. 


! Twig. Branch, ” Burnt, 
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Nexte to the greate lorde, appered fayre and bryght 
Kuynge Saull and David, and prudent Solomon, 

Roboas ſuccedynge, whiche ſoone loſt his myght, 

The good kynge Eſechyas, and his generacyon, 

And ſo to the Machabees, and dyvers other nacyon, 

All theſe fayd ſtoryes, ſo rychely done and wrought. 

Belongyng t to kyng Wulfer, agayn that tyme were brought“ 5 


But over the hye deſſe *, in the pryncypall ack 


Where the ſayd thre kynges ſate crowned all, 
The beſt hallynge ' e hanged, as reaſon was, 


® 


Whereon were wrought the ix. orders angelicall 
Dyvyded in thre jerarchyſes, not ceſſynge to call 
Sanctus, ſanctus, ſunctus, bleſſed be the Trynite, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, thre perſons in one deyte. 


Next in order ſuynge , ſette in goodly purtrayture 


Was our bleſſed lady, flowre of femynyte, 


With the twelve Apoſtles, echeone in his figure, 
And the foure Evangelyſtes, wrought moſt cur yoully : 


Alſo the Dyſcyples of Chriſt in theyr degre 
Prechynge and techynge, unto every nacyon, 


The — of holy chyrche, for their kaltbe yen. 


Martyrs than folowed, Fkt Macke - 
The holy Innocentes, whom Herode had ſlayne, 


Bleſſed Saynt Stephen, the prothomartyr truly, 


Saynt Laurence, Saynt Vyncent, ſufferynge great payne ; Z 
With many other mo, than here ben now certayne, 


Of which ſayd martyrs exſample we may take, 


Pacyence to obſerve, in herte, for Chryſtes ſake. 


» All this tapeſlry, belonging to king 
Woulfer, was brought to Ely monaſtery on 
4his occaſion. 

Seat. 


| v Tapeſtry. 


4 Following. 


r Feats, 


acts. 


Confeſſours 


Confeſſours approched, right convenient, 

Freſſely enbrodred in ryche tysſhewe and fyne ; 

Saynt Nycholas, Saynt Benedycte, and his covent, 
Saynt Jerom, Baſylyus, and Saynt Auguſtine, 
Gregory the great doctour, Ambroſe and Saynt . : 
All theſe were ſette in goodly purtrayture, 

Them to beholde was a — 3 


| Vyrtyas MEAN an eee with the lyly, 

Among whome our lady chefe preſident was; 

Some crowned with rooſes for their great vyctory: 
Saynt Katheryne, Saynt Margerette, Saynt Agathas, 
Saynt Cycyly, Saynt Agnes, and Saynt Charytas, 

Saynt Lucye, Saynt Wenefryde, and Saynt Apolyn; 
All theſe were brothered ', the clothes of golde within. 


Upon the othiee ſyde of the hall ſette were 

Noble auncyent ſtoryes, and how the ſtronge Sampſon 
subdued his enemyes by his myghty power; 

Of Hector of Troye, ſlayne by fals treaſon ; 

Of noble Arthur, kynge of this regyon: 

With many other mo, which it is to longe 

4 Playnly to cxpreſſe this tyme you amonge. 


The tables were covered with clothes of dyaper, 
Rychely enlarged with filver and with golde, 

The cupborde with plate ſhynyng fayre and clere, 
Marſhalles theyr offyces fulfylled manyfolde : 

Of myghty wyne plenty, both newe and olde, 
All maner kynde of meetes delycate 

(Whan grace was ſayd) to. them was preparate. | 


— n 
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To this noble feeſt there was ſuche ordinaunce, 
That nothynge wanted that goten myght be 
On ſee and on lande, but there was habundance 
Of all maner pleaſures to be had for monye ; 
The bordes all charged full of meet plente, _ A; 
And dyvers ſubtyltes prepared ſothly were, 
With cordyall and pres, theyr gueſtes for to chere. 
The joyfull ond and ſweet communycacyon 
Spoken at the table, it were harde to tell ; 
Eche man at lyberte, without interrupcyon, 
Bothe ſadnes IT myrthes, alſo pryve counſel, 
Some adulacyon, ſome the truth dyd tell, 
But the great aſtates * ſpake of thee regyons, 
Knyghtes of theyr chyvalry, of craftes the comons. 


Certayne at eche cours of ſervice in the hall, 
Trumpettes blewe up, ſhalmes and claryons, 
Shewynge theyr melody, with toynes ” muſycall, 
Dyvers other mynſtrelles, in crafty proporcyons, 
Mad ſwete concordaunce and luſty dyvyſyons : 
An hevenly pleaſure, ſuche armony to here, 
Rejoyſynge the hertes of the audyence full clere. 


A ſinguler Mynſtrell, all other ferre paſſynge, 
Toyned * his inſtrument in pleaſaunte armony, 

And ſang mooſt ſwetely, the company gladynge, 

Of myghty conquerours, the famous vyctory; 
Wherwith was ravysſhed theyr ſprytes and memory : 
Specyally he ſange of the great Alexandere, ; 
Of his tryumphes and honours. endurynge x11 yere. 


*, 


_ t Diſhes of curious cookery, ſo called, * Tanes. 
v Kings. | x Tuned, 


Solemply 


. 
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Solemply he ſonge the ſcate of the Romans, 
- Ruled under kynges by policy and wyſedome, 
Of theyr hye juſtice and ryghtful ordinauns 
Dayly encreaſynge in worſhyp and renowne, 
Tyll Tarquyne the proude kynge, with that great confuſion, 
Oppreſſed dame Lucrece, the wyfe of Colatyne, 
 Kynges never reyned in Rome ſyth that tyme. 


Alſo how the Romayns, under thre dyctatours, 
Governed all regyons of the worlde ryght wyſely, 
Tyll Julyus Cefar, excellynge all conquerours, 
Subdued Pompeius, and toke the hole monarchy 
And the rule of Rome to hym ſelfe manfully; 
But Caſſius Brutus, the fals conſpyratour, 
Cauſed to * ſlayne the ſayd noble — 


After the ſayd Julius, ſucceded his ſyſter ſone, 
Called Octavianus, in the imperyall ſee, 
And by his precepte was made deſcrypcyon 
To every regyon, lande, ſhyre”, and cytee, 
A tribute to pay unto his dignyte : 
That tyme was univerſal peas and honour, 
In whiche tyme was borne our blefſed Savyoure. 


— 
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All theſe hyſtoryes, noble and auncyent, 
Rejoyſynge the audyence, he ſange with · pleaſuer; '% 1 
And many other mo of the Newe Teſtament, 0 i 
Pleaſaunt and profytable for their ſoules cure, 

Whiche be omytted, now not put in ure * 

The mynyſters were ready, theyr offyce to falleyl, | 

To take up the tables at their lordes wyll. 


This puts one in mind of the Sheriffs, officers of the 8 of Babylon, Dax. 1 j 
in our Tranſlation of the Bible, among the iii. 2. z Not mentioned here. in 2 
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Whan this noble feeſt and great — 

Dayly endurynge a longe tyme and ſpace, 

Was royally ended with honour and royalte, 
Eche.kynge. at other lyſence taken hace, 

And ſo departed from thens to theyr place: 
Kyng Wulfer retourned, with worſhyp and renowne, 
From the houſe * of Ely to his owne manſyon. | 


If there be. any merit of imagination or invention, to 
which the poet has a claim in this deſcription, it altogether 
conſiſts in the application. The circumſtances themſelves 
are faithfully copied by Bradſhaw, from what his own age 
actually preſented. In this reſpe&, I mean as a picture of 
antient ” life the paſſage is intereſting; and for no other 
reaſon. The verſification is infinitely inferior to Lydgate's 


worſt manner. 
Bradſhaw was buried in the cathedral church, to which 


his convent was annexed, in the year 1513 *. Bale, a violent 
reformer, obſerves, that our poet was a perſon remarkably 
ious for the times in which he flouriſhed *, This is an in- 
irect ſatire on the monks, and on the period which 
ceded the reformation. I believe it will readily be . 
our author had more piety than poetry. His Pro- 
ontains the following humble profeſſions of his ina- 
treat lofty ſubjects, and to pleaſe light readers. 


* 1 


log 
bilit 


To defcrybe hye hyſtoryes I dare not be fo bolde, 
Syth it is a matter for clerkes convenyent ; 

As of the ſeven ages, and of our parentes olde, 
Or of the four empyres whilom moſt excellent ; 
Knowyng my lerning therto inſuffycient : 

As for baudy balades you ſhall have none of me, 
To excyte lyght hertes to pleaſure and vanity * 


2 Monaſtery, Cent. ix. Numb. 17. 
> Ath, Oxon, i. 9. | 4 Prol. lib. i. Signat. A. iii 
1 A great 
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A great tranſlator of the lives of the Saxon faints, from 
the Saxon, in which language only they were then extant, 
into Latin, was Goſcelinus, a monk of Saint Auſtin's at 
Canterbury, who paſſed from France into England, with 
Herman, biſhop of Saliſbury, about the year 1058*. As the 
Saxon language was at this time but little underſtood, theſe 
tranſlations opened a new and ample treafure of religious 
hiſtory : nor were they acquiſitions only to the religion, but 
to the literature, of that era. Among the reſt, were the 
Lives of faint Werburgh *, faint Etheldred *, and faint Sex- 
burgh *, moſt probably the legends, which were Bradſhaw's 
originals. Uſher obſerves, that Goſcelinus alſo tranſlated 
into Latin the antient Catalogue of the Saxon ſaints buried 


in England. In the regiſter of Ely it is recorded, that he 
was the moſt eloquent writer of his age; and that he circu- 


lated all over England, the lives, miracles, and GESsTSs, of the 
faints of both ſexes, which he reduced into proſe-hiſtories *. 

The words of the Latin deſerve our attention. © In hiſtoriis 
in proſa dictando mutavit.“ Hence we may perhaps infer 
that they were not before in proſe, and that he took the 
from old metrical legends : this 1s a preſumptive proof, t 
the lives of the ſaints were at firſt extant in verſe. Ixthe 
ſame light we are to underſtand the words which 
diately follow. Hic ſcripfit Proſam ſanctæ Ethel 
Where the Proſe of ſaint Etheldred is oppoſed to 


Whoetical. 
legend”, By mutavit . we are to underſtand, that he 


e W. Malmeſbur. lib. iv. 15 infr.— 
Goſcelin. in Præfatt. ad Vit. 8. Auguſtini. 
See Mabillon, Ac r. BEN. Sæc. i. p. 499. 

Printed, Acr. Sax c TOR. Bolland. 
tom. i. februar. p. 386. A part in Leland, 
Coll. ii. 154. Compare MSS. C. C. of 
Cant. J. xi. 

In Regiſtr. Elienſ. ut infr. 


bh See Leland, Coll. iii. p. 152. Com- 


are the Lives of S. Etheldred, S. Wer- 
urgh, and S. N , at the end of the 
HisToRIA AUREA o John of Tinmouth, 


MS, Lambeth. 12. I know not whether 


they * a part of his famous SancT1- 
LoGIUM, He flouriſhed about the year 


1380. 
! Antiquit. Brit. c. ii. p. 15. See Le- 


land's Coll. iii. 86. ſeq. And Hickeſ. The- 


ſaur. vol. ult. p. 86. 146. 208. 
* Cap. x. Vit. Ethel. 

! Which is extant in this Ely regiſter; 
and contains. 54 heads. 

n And theſe improved proſe-narratives 


were often turned back again into verſe, 
even ſo late as in the age before us: to 


which, among others I could mention, we 
may 
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tranſlated, or reformed, or, in the moſt general ſenſe, wrote 
anew in Latin, theſe antiquated lives. His principal objects 
were the more recent ſaints, eſpecially thoſe of this iſland. 
Malmeſbury ſays, Innumeras SaxcroRUM VITAS RECEN- 
« TIUM ftylo extulit, veterum vel amiſſas, vel informiter editas, 
«© comptius renovavit *.” In this reſpect, the labours of Goſ- 
celin partly reſembled thoſe of Symeon Metaphraſtes, a cele- 
brated Conſtantinopolitan writer of the tenth century : who 
obtained the diſtinguiſhing appellation of the MRTAPHRAST, 


may refer the legend of Saint Euſtathius, 
MSS. Cotton. CAL 10. A. 2. 
Seynt Euſtace, a nobull knyzte, 
Of hethen law he was ; 
And ere than he cryſtened was 
Mene callyd him Placidas. 
He was with Trajen themperor, &c. 
A Latin legend on this ſaint is in MSS. 
Harl. 2316. 42. 

Concerning legend-makers, there is a cu- 
rious ſtory in MSS. James, xxxi. p. 6. [ad 
Ir ER LanCasTR. num. 39. vol. 40.] Bibl. 
odl. Gilbert de Stone, a learned eccleſiaſtic, 
ho flouriſhed about the year 1380, was ſoli- 

d by the monks of Holywell in Flintſhire, 
to write the life of their patron ſaint. Stone 


applying to theſe monks for materials, was 


anſwdfgd, that they had none in their mo- 
naſterv I Upon which he declared, that he 
could te the work juſt as eaſily with- 
out an erials at all : and that he would 
write theM a moſt excellent legend, after 
the manner of the legend of Thomas a 
Becket. He has the character of an ele- 
gant Latin writer; and ſeems to have done 
the ſame piece of ſervice, perhaps in the 
ſame way, to other religious houſes. From 
his EIS TL Es, it appears that he wrote the 
life of ſaint Wo/fage, patron of the priory 
of canons regular of his native town of 
Stone in Staffordſhire, which he dedicated 


to the prior, William de Madely. Epiſt. iii. 


dat. 1399. [MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Sup. D i. 
Art. 123.] He was Latin ſecretary to ſe- 
veral biſhops, and could poſhbly write a 
legend or a letter with equal facility. His 
epiſtles are 123 in number. The firſt of 


them, in which he is ſtiled chancellour to 


the biſbop of Mincheſter, is to the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. That is, /ecretary. 


[MSS. Cotton. ViTELL. E. x. 17.] This 


iſhop of Wincheſter muſt have been Wil- 
liam of Wykeham. | 
The moſt extraordinary compoſition of 
this kind, if we conſider, among other cir- 
cumftances, that it was compiled at a time 
when knowledge and literature had made 
ſome progreſs, and when mankind were 
ſo much leſs diſpoſed to believe or to in- 
vent miracles, more eſpecially when the 
ſubject was quite recent, is the LeGenp 
of King Henxy the sIxT RH. It is enti- 
tled, De Mix Acuris beatiffimi illius Militis 
Chriſti, Henrici ſextij etc. That it might 
properly rank with other legends, it was 
tranſlated from an Engliſh copy into Latin, 
by one Johannes, ſtyled Pauperculus, a monk, 
about the year 1503, at the command of 
1185 Morgan, dean of Windſor, afterwards 
iſnop of ſaint David's. It is divided into 
two books: to both of which, prefaces are 
prefixed, containing proofs of the miracles 


wrought by this pious monarch. At the 


beginning, there is a hymn, with a r, 
addreſſed to the royal ſaint. fol. 72. 262 


Salve, miles precioſe, 
Rex Henrice generoſe, &c. 


Henry could not have been a complete ſaint 
without his legend. MSS. Harl. 423. 7. 
And MSS. Reg. 13 C. 8. What ſhall we 
think of the judgment and abilities of the 
dignified eccleſiaſtic, who could ſeriouſly 
patroniſe ſo ridiculous a narrative? 


* Hiſt, Angl. lib. iv. p. 130. 
| becauſe, 
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becauſe, at the command, and under the auſpices of Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenitus, he moderniſed the more antient 
narratives of the miracles and martyrdoms of the moſt emi- 
nent eaſtern and weſtern ſaints, for the uſe of the Greek 
church: or rather digeſted, from detached, imperfect, or 
obfolete books on the ſubject, a new and more commodious 
body of the ſacred biography. | 
Among the many ſtriking contraſts between the manners 
and characters of antient and modern life, which theſe annals 
preſent, we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find a mercer, a ſheriff, 
and an alderman of London, deſcending from his impor- 
tant occupations, to write verſes. This is Robert Fabyan, 
who yet is generally better known as an hiſtorian, than as 
a poet. He was eſteemed, not only the moſt facetious, but 
the moſt learned, of all the mercers, ſheriffs, and aldermen, 
of his time: and no layman of that age is ſaid to have been 
better ſkilled in the Latin language. He flouriſhed about 
the year 1494. In his CHRONICLE, or Concordance of hiſtories, 
from Brutus to the year 1485, it ts his uſual practice, at 
the diviſion of the books, to inſert metrical prologues, and 
other pieces in verſe. The beſt of his metres is the Co- 
PLAINT of king Edward the ſecond; who, like the per- 
ſonages in Boccacio's FALL or PRINCEs, is very dramatically 
introduced, reciting his own misfortunes *. But tis ſoli- 
loquy 1s nothing more than a tranſlation from a ſhort and 
a very poor Latin poem attributed to that monarch, but 
probably written by William of Wyrceſter, which is pre- 
ſerved among the manuſcripts of the college of arms, and 
entitled, Lamentatio gloriofi regis Edvard: de Karnarvon quam 
edidit tempore ſue incarcerationis. Our author's tranſitions 


Fol. 171. tom. ii. edit. 1533. See chronicler which points out the true read- 
Hearne's Lib. Nig. Scacc. p. 425. And ing of a controverted paſſage in Shake- 
Præfat. p. xxxviii. Fabyan ſays, they ſpeare, Alſo children were chriſtened 
_ © are reported to be his own: makynge, in thorough all the land, and menne hou/e- 
the tyme of his empryſonment.” ibid. * and anealed, excepte ſuche, &c.“ 
By the way, there is a paſlage in this tom. ii. p. 30. col. 2. 
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from proſe to verſe, in the courſe of a prolix narrative, 
ſeem to be made with much eaſe; and, when he begins to 
verſify, the hiſtorian diſappears only by the addition of 


192 


rhyme and ſtanza. 


In the firſt edition of his CHRONICLE, 


by way of epilogues to his ſeven books, he has given us 


The - ſeven joys of the Bleſſed Virgin in Engliſh Rime. 


And 


under the year 1325, there is a poem to the virgin; and 


another on one Badby, 


a Lollard, under the year 1409 . 


Theſe are ſuppreſſed ; in the later editions. He has likewiſe 
left a panegyric on the city of London; but deſpairs of 
doing juſtice to ſo noble a ſubject for verſe, even if he had 
the eloquence of Tully, the morality of Seneca, and the 


harmony of that faire Lady Calliope “. 


The reader will 


thank me for citing only one ſtanza from king Edward's 


COMPLAINT, 


When Saturne, with his cold and iſye face, 
The ground, with his froſtes, turneth grene to white; 
The time winter, which treès doth deface, 
And cauſeth all verdure to avoyde quite: 
Then fortune, which ſharpe was, with ſtormes not lite 
Hath me aſſaulted with her froward wyll, 
And me beclipped with daungers ryght yll *. 


P Edit ond. 1516. fol. 

1 Fol. 2. tom. ii. ut ſupr. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum there is a poem 
on this ſubject, and in the ſame ſtanza. 
MSS. Harl. 2393. 4to. 1. The ghoſt of 
Edward the ſecond, as here, is introduced 
ſpeaking, It is addreſſed to queen Eliza- 
beth, as appears, among other paſſages, 
from ſt. 92. 242. 243. 305. It begins thus. 


Whie ſhould a waſted ſpirit ſpent in woe 
* oy wounds receyved within his 
reſt? N 


It is imperfect, having only 352 ang. 
Then follows the ſame poem; with many 
alterations, additions, and omiſſions. This 
is addreſſed to James the firſt, as appears 
from |, 6. 259. 260. 326, &c. It contains 


581 ſtanzas, There is another copy in the 
{ame library, Num. 558. At the end the 
poet calls himſelf Ix FORTUNIO. This is 
an appellation which, I think, Spenſer 
ſometimes aſſumed. But Spenſer was dead 
before the reign of James : nor has this 
piece any of Spenſer's characteriſtic merit. 
It begins thus. 


I ſing thy ſad diſaſter, fatal king, 
Carnarvon Edward, ſecond of that name. 


The poem on this ſubject in the addition 
to the MixRoOUR oF MacisTRATES, by 
William Niccols, is a different compoſition. 
A WINTER NicaT's Viston. Lond. 
1610. p.702. Theſe two manuſcript 8 
deſerve no further mention: nor would they 
have been mentioned at all, but from their 

reference 
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As an ' hiſtorian, our. author 1s the dulleſt of compilers. 


He is equally attentive to the ſucceſſion of the mayors of 


London, and of the monarchs' of England : and ſeems to 


have thought the dinners at guildhall, and the pageantries 


of the city-companies, more intereſting tranſactions, than 
our victories in France, and our ſtruggles for public liberty 
at home. One of Fabyan's hiſtorical anecdotes, under the 
important reign of Henry the fifth, is, that a new weather- 


cock was placed on the croſs of Saint Paul's ſteeple. It is ſaid, 


that cardinal Wolſey commanded many copies of this chronicle | 


to be committed to the flames, becauſe it made too ample a 


diſcovery of the exceſſive revenues of the clergy. 
chapters of theſe childiſh annals faithfully record all thoſe 


The earlier 


fabulous traditions, which generally ſupply the place of 
hiſtoric monuments in deſcribing the origin of a great nation. 

Another poet of this. period is John Watſon, a prieſt. 
He wrote a Latin theological tract entitled Sprculun 
CHRISTIANI, which is a ſort of paraphraſe on the decalogue 
and the creed. But it is interſperſed with a great number 
of wretched Engliſh rhymes : among which, is the follow- 


ng hymn to the virgin Mary *. 


reference to the text, and on account of 


| * ſubject. Compare, MSS. Harl. 2251. 
| fol. 254. An unfiniihed poem on 


Edward the ſecond, perhaps by Lydgate. 


Princ. “ Beholde this gems prince Ed- 
* ward the ſecunde.” 

MSS. C. C. C. Oxon. 155. M88. 
Laud. G. 12. MSS. Thoreſb. 5 30. There 
is an abridgement of this work, :[MSS. 
Harl. 2250. 20.] with the date 1477. 
This is rather beyond the riod with which 
we are at preſent engaged. 

2 Compare a hymn to the holy virgin, 
ſupr. vol. 1. p. 314. Mathew Paris relates, 
that Godrich, a hermit, about the year 
1150, who lived in a ſolitary wild on the 
banks of the river Ware near Durham, had 


a viſion, in his oratory, of the virgin Mary, 
who taught him this ſong. 155 


Vol. II. Cc 


Seint Marie clane virgine, — 


Moder Jeſu Chriſte Nazarine, 


On ſo ſcild thir Godrich 

On fang bringe haeli widh'the in godes rich. 
Seinte Marie, Chriſtes bur, 
Maidenes clenhad, moderes flur, 

Delle mine ſennen, rixe in mine mod, 


Bringe me to winne widh ſelf god. 


Matt. Pariſ. Hiſt. Angl. [Hemzrc. ii.] 
p- 115. edit. Tig. 1589. | 

In one of the Harleian manuſcripts, many 
very antient hymns to the holy virgin oc- 
cur. MS. 2253. Theſe are {pocumens, 
66. fol. 80. b. 


Bleſſed be hou [thou] wad ful of heo- 
vene bliſſe, 
Swete flur of parays, moder of mildeneſſe, 
Praye 


* 
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Mary Moder, wel thou be,; ee 1H 9 


Mary Moder thenke on mee 
Mayden and moder was never none LEES 


Togeder, lady, ſafe thou allone *, 

'Swete lady, mayden . 
Schilde me fro ille, ſchame, and tene, i 
And out of dette, for charitee, &e *. 723 


Caxton, t the celebrated printer, was likewiſe a poet ; and 


beſide the rhyming introductions and 


epilogues with which 


he frequently decorates his books, has left a poem of con- 
ſiderable length, entitled the WorKxs or / SAPIENCE”., It 
comprehends, not only an allegorical fiction "concerning the 
two courts of the caſtle of 'Sapience, in which there is no 
imagination, but a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, grammar, 
logic, e e ee theology, _ other 


Praye ze Jheſa hy [thy] ſone Þat [that] * 8 


me rede and wyſſe 


So my wey for to gon, pat he me nevere 


myſſe. 
Ibid. 67. fol. 81. b. 


— y me rod Þis ender day, 
ne wode to ſeche play, 
Mä he harte y hohte al on 1 May [Maid], 
Sweteſt of al hinge 
Ly pe, and ich ou telle — al of pat ſwete 


hinge. 
Ibid. 69. fol. 83. In French and Engliſh, 


Mayden moder mild, oyex cel oreyſoun, 
From ſhom hou me ſhilde, e 4; Ia mal feloan, 
For love of thine childe, me muex de treſour, 

Ich wes wod and wilde, ore ſu en priſoun. 


See alſo ibid. 49. fol. 75. —57. fol. 78. 
And 372. 7. fol. 5 

In the library 56 Mr. Farmer, of Tuſ- 
more in Oxfordſhire, are, or were lately, 
a collection of hymns and antiphones, pa- 
raphraſed into Engliſh, by William Her- 
bert, a Franciſcan trier, and a famous 
preacher, about the year 13 30. Theſe, 


pergamen.] Pierre de 
has left a hymn, or prayer, to the holy 


| 3 (4to.) 3. fol. 86. 


with tome other of his pieces contained in 
the ſame library, are unmentioned by Bale, | 
v. 31. And Pitts, p. 428. [ Autogr. in 

Sin a troubadour, 


virgin: which, he ſays, he choſe to com- 
poſe in the romance- language, becauſe he 
could write it more intelligibly than Latin. 
Another troubadour, a mendicant frier of 
the thirteenth century, had worked himſelf 
up into ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm concern- 
ing the holy virgin, that he became deeply 
in love with her. It is partly owing, as I 
have already hinted, to £ allantry of the 
dark ages, in which the 3 ſex was treat- 
ed with ſo romantic a reſpect, that the virgin 
Mary received ſuch exaggerated honours, 
and was ſo diſtinguiſhed an object of ado- 
ration in the devotion of thoſe times. 

e Theſe four lines are in the exordium 
of a prayer to the "_ MSS. Harl. 
[See ſupr. 


P. 
5 Printed by William Maclyn or Mach- 
linia. Without date. 

Printed by him, without date. fol. in 
thirty-ſeven leaves, 


topics 


7 * 
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topics. of the 'faſhionable literature. Caxton appears to be 
the author, by the prologue : yet it is not improbable, that 
he might on this occaſion employ ſome. profeſſed verſifier, 
at leaſt as an aſſiſtant, to prepare a new book of original 
poetry for his preſs. The writer's deſign, is to deſcribe the 


effects of wiſdom from the beginning of the world: and the 


work 1s a hiſtory of knowledge or learning. In a viſion, he 
meets the goddeſs SAPIENCE in a delightful meadow; who 
conducts him to her caſtle, or manſion, and there diſplays 
all her miraculous operations. Caxton, in the poem, in- 
vokes the gy/ted goddeſs and moot facundyous' lady Clio, apolo- 
giſes to thoſe: makers who delight in termes gay, for the in- 


elegancies of language which as a foreigner he could not 


avoid, and modeſtly declares, that he. neither means to rival 
or envy Gower and Chaucer. HT 3 
' Among the anonymous pieces of poetry di to this 


period, which are very numerous, the moſt conſpicuous is 


the KALENDAR Gr Str PHRRDS. It ſeems to have been tranſ- 
lated intò Bngliſh about the year 1480, from a French book 
entitled KALENDRIER DES BEROG ERS. It was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in the year 1497 7. This piece was cal- 
culated for the purpoſes of \a- perpetual almanac ; and ſeems 
to have been the univerſal magazine of every article of ſa- 
lutary and uſeful knowledge. It is a medley of verſe and 
profe ; and contains, among many other curious particulars, 
the ſaints of the whole year, the moveable feaſts, the ſigns 


of thy; ZOO, 3 Ae 0 of e rele, ga Fes 


} 


: 7 I have 2 2 IL 1 the French, eerily firſt WO! by de Worde, 1497. 


of 150% | 

7 haue an edition: printed + Y John 
Wally, at London, without date. 5 In 
the prologde it is fad, „ This book wat 


« firſt corruptly printed iu France; .avd- 


after that at the coſt and charged of 
Richard Pinſon newly tranſlated. and fe- 


CY 
LA) 


printed although not fo faithfully: ad the 


| i hay, con copy OO &c;? It was 


THEE © C c 2 5 for 


n, ch. ii. From the yeare this ka- 
lender was made M. c. xc VII. unto 


ce the yeare M.CCCCC.xvi.” From whence. 
I conclude, that Worde's edition was in 


1497, Wally's in 1516. Again, This 


% yeare of the 5 kalender whiche 
«© began to have courſe: the ſirſt ow of 
& January M. ce. xc VII.“ | 
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for blood-letting, a collection of proverbs, a ſyſtem of ethics, 
politics, divinity, phiſiognomy, medicine, aſtrology, and 
geography *. Among other authors, Catbon the great clarke”, 
Solomon, Ptolomeus the prince of aſtronomy, and Ariſtotle's 
Epiſtle to Alexander, are quoted. Every month is intro- 

duced reſpectively ſpeaking, in a ſtanza of n t its 
own panegyric. This is the ſpeech of May *. ; 


Of all monthes in the yeare I am kinge, 
Flouriſhing in beauty excellently; 

For, in my time, in vertue is all thinge, 
Fieldes and medes ſprede moſt beautiouſly, 
And birdes ſinge with ſweete harmony; 
Rejoyſing lovers with hot love endewed, 
With ns A about renewed. 


In the theological part, the terrors and certainty of death 
are deſcribed, by the introduction of Death, ſeated on the. 


pale horſe of the e and ſpeaking thus“. 


Upon this horſe, blacke and hidepus: 
Drarz I am, that fiercely doth fitte > . 


The reader who is curious to know the- 


= Pieces of this ſort were not uncommon. 
In the Britiſh muſeum there is an asTRO- 
LOGICAL poem, teaching when to buy 


and ſell, to let blood, to build, to go to 


ſea, the fortune of children, the interpre- 
tation of dreams, with other like i important 
particulars, from the day of the moon's age. 
MSS. Harl. 2320. 3. fol. 31. In the 
princi 
a ſtudious poſture. The manuſcript, hav- 
ing many Saxon letters intermixed, begins 
thus. 

He hat wol herkyn of wit 

hat ys witneſt in holy wryt, 

Lyſtenyth to me a ſtonde, 

Of a ſtory y ſchal zow telle, 

What tyme 4 pop to 1 55 and to fylle, 

In 2 as hyt ys y fownde. 


letter the author is repreſented in 


2 


ſtate of quackery, aſtrology, fortune telling, 


midwifery, and other occult ſciences, about 
the year 1420, may conſult the works of, 
one John Crophill, who. practiſed in Suf- 
folk. 5 Jarl. 1735. 4to. 3, ſeq. [See 
fol. 29, 36.] This cunning- man was like - 
wiſe a yay, and has left, in the ſame ma- 


nuſcript, ſome poetry ſpoken at an enter- 
tainment of Frere 7. = ih and five ladies of 


quality, whoſe. names are mentioned: at 
which, two great bowls, or goblets, called: 
Mencr an CHARITY, were briſkly cir- 


cCulated. fol. 48. 


Epil 
» Cap. 42. 
© Cap. 2. 


T here 
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f There is no falreneſſe, but ſight tedious, 

All gay colours I do hitte. 

My horſe runneth by dales and hilles, 
And many he ſmiteth dead and killes. 

In my trap I take ſome by every way, 
By towns [and] caſtles I take my rent. 
I will not reſpite one an houre of a daye, 

Before me they muſt needes be preſent. 
I flea all with my mortall knife, 
And of duety I take the life. 
HELL knoweth well my killing, 
I ſleepe never, but wake and warke; 
It * followeth me ever running, 
With my darte I flea weake and ſatke : - 
A great number it hath of me, 
Paradyſe hath not the fourth parte, &c. 


In the eighth chapter of our KALENDER are deſcribed the 
ſeven viſions, or the puniſhments in hell of the ſeven deadly 
ſins, which Lazarus ſaw between his death and reſurrection. 
Theſe puniſhments are imagined with great ſtrength of 
fancy, and accompanied with wooden cuts boldly touched, 
and which the printer Wynkyn de Worde probably procured 
from ſome German engraver at the infancy of the art*. 
The PRoup are bound by hooks of iron to vaſt wheels, like: 
mills, placed between craggy precipices, which are in- 
ceſſantly whirling with the moſt violent impetuoſity, and 
ſound like thunder. The Exvious are plunged in a lake 
half frozen, from which as they attempt to emerge for eaſe, 
their naked limbs are inſtantly ſmote with a blaſt of ſuch 
intolerable keenneſs, that they are compelled to dive again into 
the lake. To the WRATHFULL is aſſigned a gloomy cavern, 
in which their bodies are butchered, and their limbs man- 


That is, Herz, Compare the torments of Dante's hell, In ERN. Cant. v. vi. ſeq, 
gled 
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gled by demons with various weapons. The SLOTHFULL are 
tormented in a horrible hall dark and tenebrous, ſwarming with 
innumerable flying ſerpents of various ſhapes and ſizes, 
which ſting to the heart. This, I think, is the Hell of the 
Gothic EpDA. The Covzrous are dipped in cauldrons filled 
with boiling metals. The Grurroxous are placed in a vale 
near a loathſome pool, abounding with venomous creatures, 
on whoſe banks tables are ſpread, from which they are per- 
petually crammed with toads by devils. ConcuP1scEnce is 
puniſhed in a field full of immenſe pits or wells, overflowing 
with fire and ſulphur. This viſionary ſcene of the infernal 
puniſhments ſeems. to be borrowed from a legend related by 
jc Matthew Paris, under the reign of king John: in which 
= the ſoul of one Thurkhill, a native of T -tride in Eſſex is con- 
"if veyed by faint Julian from his body, when laid afleep, into 
1 hell and heaven. In hell he has a fight of the torments of 
the damned, which are preſented under the form and name 
of the Inrernar PActanTs;, and greatly reſemble the 
fictions I have juſt deſeribed. Among the tormented, is a 
NF knight, who had paſſed his life in ſhedding much innocent 
wo blood at tilts and tournaments. - He is introduced, com- 
i pleatly armed, on horſeback ; and eouches his lance againſt the 
demon, who is commiſſioned to ſeize and to drag him to his 
1M eternal deſtiny. There is likewiſe a prieſt who never ſaid 
4} | maſs, and a baron of the exchequer who took bribes: © Tur- 
kill is then conducted inte the'manfions of the bleſſed, which 
1 are painted with ſtrong oriental colouring: and in Paradiſe, 
a garden repleniſhed with the moſt delicious fruits, and the 
moſt exquiſite variety of trees, plants, and flowers, he ſees 
1 Adam, a perſonage of gigantic Proportion, but the moſt 
i" beautiful ſymmetry, reclined on the ſide of a fountain which 
1 ſent forth four ſtreams of different water and colour, and 
5 under the ſflade of a tree of immenſe ſize and height, Aden 
= with fruits of every kind, and breathing the richeſt odours. 
5 | h Afterwards ſaint Julian conveys the ſoul of Turkhilb back to 
1 | | his 
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his body; and when awakened, he relates this viſion to his 
pariſh-prieſt. There is a ſtory of a ſimilar caſt in Bede“, 
which J have mentioned before“. . 

As the ideas of magnificence and elegance were enlarged, 
the public pageants of this period were much improved: 
and beginning now to be celebrated with new ſplendour, 


received, among other advantages, the addition of sPEAKING 


PERSON AGES. Theſe ſpectacles, thus furniſhed with ſpeakers, 
characteriſtically habited, and accompanied with proper 
ſcenery, co-operated with the MysrERIES, of whoſe nature 
they partook at firſt, in introducing the drama. It was 
cuſtomary to prepare theſe ſhews at the reception of a prince, 
or any other ſolemnity of a ſimilar kind: and they were pre- 
ſented on moveable theatres, or occaſional ſtages, erected in 
the ſtreets. The ſpeeches were in verſe; and as the pro- 
ceſſion moved forward, the ſpeakers, who conſtantly bore 
ſome alluſion to the ceremony, either converſed together in 
the form of. a dialogue, or addreſſed the noble perſon whoſe 
preſence occaſioned the celebrity. Speakers ſeem to have 
been admitted into our. pageants about the reign of Henry 
the fixth. 1 5 


' Matt. Pariſ. Hiſt. pag. 206. ſeq. Edit. 
Tig. Much the ſame fort of fable is re- 
lated, ibid. p. 178. ſeq. There 1s an old 
poem on this ſubject, called OwaYne 
MILES, MSS. Corr. CaLis. A. 12. f. go. 

8 See DISSERTATION ii. Signat. E. The 


Drap Man's SoxG there mentioned, 


ſeems to be more immediately taken from 
this fiction as it ſtands in our SHEPHERD's 
KALENDER. It is entitled, The DEAD 
Man's Sox o, who/e Dwelling was near 
Baſinghall in London, Wood's BaiLlavs, 
Muſ. Aſhmol. Oxon, It is worthy of doctor 
Percy's excellent collection, and begins thus. 
 Soreſicke, dear frienns, long tyme I was, 
And weakly laid in bed, &c. 

See alſo the legend of ſaint Patrick's cave, 
Matt. Pariſ. p. 84. And MSS. Harl. 2385. 
82. De quodam ducto widere penas Inferni. 
fol. 56. b. 


n I chuſe to throw together in the Notes 


many other anonymous pieces belonging to 


this period, moſt of which are too minute 
to be formally conſidered in the ſeries of 
our poetry. The CasTELL or Honour, 
printed in quarto by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1506. ThePARLYAMENT oF DEVYLLES. 
Princip.“ As Mary was great with 
Gabriel, &c.* For the ſame, in quarto, 
1509. The HIsTORIE or JacoB and 


HIS TWELVE SONS. In ftanzas. For the 


ſame, without date. I believe about 1 500. 
Princ. ** Al yonge and old that lyſt to 


„„ here.” A LYTEL TREATYSE called 
the Dyſputacyon or Complaynt of the Heart 
 tharughe perced with the lokynge of the eye. 
For the ſame, in quarto, perhaps before 


1500. The firſt ſtanza is elegant, and de- 


ſerves to be tranſcribed. 


In 
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In the year 1432, when Henry the ſixth, after his coro- 
nation at Paris, made a triumphal entry into London, many 
ſtanzas, very probably written by Lydgate, were addreſſed 
to his majeſty, amidſt a ſeries of the moſt ſplendid allegori- 
cal ſpectacles, by. a giant repreſenting religious fortitude, 
Enoch and Eli, the holy Trinity, two Judges and eight Ser- 
jeants of the coife, dame Clenneſſe, Mercy, Truth, and other 


perſonages of a like nature 


In the year 1456, when Ma 


garet wife of Henry the ſixth, 


with her little ſon Edward, came to Coventy, on the feaſt 
of the exaltation of the holy croſs, ſhe was received with the 


In the fyrſt weke of the ſeaſon of Maye, . 
Whan that the wodes be covered in grene, 
In which the nyghtyngale lyſt for to playe 
To ſhewe his voys among the thornes kene, 
Them to rejoyce which loves ſervaunts bene, 
Which fro all comforte thynke them faſt 
 "behynd; 
My pleaſyr was as it was after ſene 
For my dyſport to chaſe the harte and hynde. 


The LITE or $ainT JostPH or ARi- 
MATHEA. For Pinſon, in quarto. 1520. 
The LYFE of PETRONYLLA. In ſtanzas, 


for the ſame, without date, in quarto. 


Tae CasTLE or LaBOURE. .In:ſftanzas. 
For the ſame, in quarto, without date, with 
neat wooden cuts. THE LYFE OF SAINT 
Ra DPECGCUN DA. In quarto, for the ſame. 
THE A. B. C. E., or ARISTOTILLE, MISS. 
Harl. 1304. 4. Proverbial verſes in the 
alliterative manner, viz. 


Woſo wil be wiſe and worſhip deſireth, 
Lett him lerne one letter, and loke on ano- 
ther, &c. 


Again, ibid. 541. 19. fol. 213. [Com- 
pare, ibid. 913. 10. fol. 15. b. 11. fol. 
15. b.] See alſo ſome ſatyrical Ballads 
written by Frere Michael Kildare, chiefly 


on the Religious orders, Saints, the White 


Friars of 
&c. &c. A divine poem on death, &c. 
MSS. Harl. 913. 3. fol. 7. 4. fol. 9. 5. 
fol. 10. 13. fol. 16. [He has left a Latin 
poem in rhyme on the abbot and prior of 


—— —— . 


rogheda, the vanity of riches, . 


Glouceſter, ibid. 5. fol. 10. And bur- 
leſque pieces on ſome of the divine offices, 
ibid. 6. fol. 12. 7. fol. 13. b.] Hither 
we may alſo refer a few pieces written by 
one Whyting, not mentioned in Tanner, 
MSS. Harl. 5 41. 14. fol. 207. ſeq. . Un- 
doubtedly many other poems of this period, 
both printed and manuſcript, have eſcaped 
my enquiries, but which, if diſcovered, 
avauld not have repaid the reſearch. 

Among Rawlinſon's manuſcripts there 1s 
a poem, of conſiderable length, on the 


antiquity of the Stanley family, beginning 


'thus. 


I entende with true . to praiſe 
The valiaunte actes - of the floute Standelais, 
Ffrom whence they came, &c. 


It comes down no lower than Thomas earl 


of Derby, who was executed in the reign 


of Henry the ſeventh. This induced me to 


think at tt, that the piece was written 
about that time. But the writer mentions 
king Henry the eighth, and the ſuppreſſion 
of Monaſteries. I will only add part of a 


Will in verſe, dated 1477. MSS. Langb. 


Bibl. Bodl. vi. fol. 176. [M. 13. Th.] 
Fleſhly luſtes and feſtes, 
And furures of divers beſtes, 
( A fend was hem. fonde;) 
Hole clothe caſt on ſhredys, 
And wymen with thare hye hedys, 
Have almoſt loſt thys londe ! 


i Fabyan, ubi ſupr. fol. 382. ſeq. 
preſentation 
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reſentation of pageants; in one of which king Edward the 
confeſſor, ſaint John the Evangeliſt, and faint Margaret, 
each ſpeak to the queen and the prince in verſe*. In the 
next reign in the year 1474, another prince Edward, ſon of 


Edward the fourth, viſited Coventry, and was honoured with 


the ſame ſpecies of ſhew: he was firſt welcomed, in an 
octave ſtanza, by Edward the confeſſor; and afterwards 


| addreſſed by ſaint George, completely armed: a king's 


daughter holding a lamb, and ſupplicating his aſſiſtance to 
protect her from a terrible dragon, the lady's father and mo- 
ther, ſtanding in a tower above, the conduit on which the 
champion was placed, © renning wine in four places, and 
« minſtralcy of organ playing. Undoubtedly the Fran- 


ciſcan friers of Coventry, whoſe ſacred interludes, preſented 


on Corpus Chriſti day, in that city, and at other places, 


make ſo conſpicuous a figure in the hiſtory of the Engliſh 
drama”, were employed in the management of theſe deviſes : 
and that the Coventry men were famous for the arts 'of 


exhibition, appears from the ſhare they took in the gallant 
entertainment of queen Eliſabeth at Kenelworth-caſtle, be- 
fore whom they played their old florial ſhow ®. 

At length, perſonages of another caſt were added; and 
this ſpecies of ſpectacle, about the period with which we are 


k LeET-BOOK of the city of Coventry. 
MS. fol. 168. Stowe ſays, that at the 
reception of this queen in London, in the 
755 1445, ſeveral pageaunts were exhi- 

ited at Paul- gate, with verſes written by 
Ludgate, on the following lemmata. In- 

gredimini et replete terram. Non amplius 
iraſcar ſuper terram. Madam Grace chan- 
cellor de dieu. Five wiſe and five 8 
virgins, Of ſaint Margaret, &c. | 
ENGL. pag. 385. edit. Howes. I know 
not whether theſe poems were polen, or 
only affixed to the pageaunts. Fabyan ſays, 


that in thoſe pageaunts there was re/em- . 


blance of ayvirſe olde hyſtorzes. I ſappoſe 
tapeſtry. Cron. tom. ii. fol. 398. edit, 
1533- See the ceremonies at the corona- 


Vol. II, 


IST. 


tion of Henry the ſixth, in 1430. Fab. 


ibid. fol. 378. 

1 Ibid. fol. 22r. | 

m See ſupr. vol. 1. p. 293. The friers 
themſelves were the actors. But this prac- 


tice being productive of ſome enormities, 


and the laity growing as wiſe as the clergy, 
at leaſt as wel qualified to act plays; there 
was an injunction in the Mexican Cov n- 
CIL, ratified at Rome in the year 1589, 


to prohibit all clerks from playing in the 
Myſteries, even on Corpus CRHRISTI- 


Dar. Neque in Comœdiis perſonam 


© apat, etiam in FESTO COR PORISs CHRIS-- 


© T1.” SACROSANCT. Concir. fol. per 
Labb. tom. xv. p. 1268. edit. Pariſ. 1672. 
n See ſupr, vol. i. p. 91. | 
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concerned, was enlivened by the admiſſion of new characters, 
drawn either from profane hiſtory, or from profane al- 
legory *, in the application of which, ſome degree of learn- 
ing and invenkion appeared. 
I have obſerved in a former work, and it is a topic which 
will again be conſidered in its proper place, that the frequent 
and familiar uſe of allegoric perſonifications in the public 
pageants, I mean the general uſe of them, greatly contri- 
buted to form the ſchool of Spenſer *. But moreover from 
what is here ſaid, it ſeems probable, that the Pacravnrts, 
which being ſhewn on. civil occaſions, derived great part of 
their decorations and actors from hiſforical fact, and con 
ſequently made profane characters the ſubject of public ex- 
hibition, dictated ideas of a regular drama, much ſooner 
than the MysTerIEs : which being confined to ſcripture- 
ſtories, or rather the legendary miracles of fainted: martyrs, 
and the no leſs ideal perſonifications of the chriſtian virtues, 
were not calculated to make ſo quick and eaſy a tranſition. 
to the repreſentations of real life and rational action. 

In the year 1501, when the princeſs Catharine of Spain 
came to London, to be married to prince Arthur, her pro- 
ceſſion through the city was very magnificent. The pa- 
geants were numerous, and ſuperbly furniſhed ; in which 
the principal actors, or ſpeakers, were not only God the 
father, ſaint Catharine, and faint Urſula, but king Alphonſus 
the aſtronomer and an anceſtor of the princeſs, a Senator, 
an Angel, Job, Boethius, Nobility, and Virtue. Theſe per- 
. — a ſort of action, at leaſt of dialogue. The 


© Profane allegory, however, had been three ladies, richly dadde i in golde and filkes 
applies in pageants, ſomewhat earlier. In with coronets, who ſuddenly iſſue from 
the pageants, abovementioned, preſented a ſtately tower hung with the moſt ſplendid 
to Henry the ſixth, the ſeven libe | ſciences arras. Theſe are the Dames, Nature, 
perſonified are introduced, i in a tabernacle Graces, and Fox Tun E. Fabyan, ut ſupr. 
of curious worke, from which their queen fol. 382. ſeq. But this is a rare inſtance 
dame Sapience ſpeaks verſes. At entering ſo early. 
the city he is met, and faluted in metre by = See Obſ. Fairy Gens! 1, 90. 


lady 
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lady was compared to Heſperus, and the prince to Arcturus; 
and Alphonſus, from his {kill in the ftars, was introduced to 
be the fortune- teller of the match a. Theſe machineries were 
contrived and directed by an eccleſiaſtic of great eminence, 
biſhop Fox; who, fays Bacon, was not only a grave coun- 
* ſellor for war or peace, but alſo a good furveyor of works, 
« and a good maſter of ceremonies, and any thing elſe that 
« was fit for the active part, belon ging to the fervice of 
% court, or ſtate of a great king.” It is probable, that this 
prelate's dexterity and addreſs in. the conduct of a court- 
rareeſnow procured him more intereſt, than the gravity of his 
counſels, and the depth of his political knowledge: at leaſt his 
employment in this buſineſs preſents a ftriking picture of the 
importance of thoſe popular talents, which even in an age of 
blind devotion, and in the reign of a ſuperſtitious monarch, 
were inſtrumental in paving the way to the moſt opulent 
dignities of the church. < Whoſoever, adds the fame pene- 
e trating hiſtorian, had theſe toys in compiling, they were 
< not altogether ezpanTIcar *,” About the year 1487, 
Henry the ſeventh went a progreſs. into the north; and at 
every place of diſtinction was received with a pageant ; in 
which he was faluted, in a poetical oration, not always 
religious, as, at York by Ebranck, a Britiſh king. and. the 
founder of the city, as well as by the holy virgin, and 
king David : at Worceſter by Henry the fixth his uncle : 
at Hereford: by faint George, and king Ethelbert, at en- 
termg the cathedral there: at Briſtol, by king Bremmius, 
Prudence, and juſtice. The two latter charakter were per- 
ſonated by young girls. 

In the mean time it is to be granted, ohio profane cha- 
racters were perſonated in our pageants, before the cloſe 
of the fourteenth century. Stowe relates, that in the year 


* Chron. MS. * From a 1 in the Cotton li- 
* Bacon's Henry THz s VENTA. brary, printed in Leland. Corr RA. 
Comer, Hiſt. Engl. vol. i. p. 628. dd calc, vol, iii. p. 185. 
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1377, for the entertainment of the young prince Richard, 
ſon of Edward the black prince, one hundred and thirty 
citizens rode diſguiſed from Newgate to Kennington where 


the court refided, attended with an innumerable multitude 


of waxen torches, and various inſtruments of muſic, in the 


evening of the Sunday preceding Candlemas-day. In the 


firſt rank were forty-eight, habited like eſquires, with viſors; 


and in the ſecond the ſame number, in the character of | 
knights. Then followed one richly arrayed like an E- 
% PEROR, and after him, at ſome diſtance, one ſtately-tyred ' 


« like a Poet, whom followed twenty-four CAarDINALLs, 


* and after them eyght or tenne with blacke viſors not 
„ amiable, as if they had been LROATESs from ſome forrain 


* Princes.” But this parade was nothing more than a duMs 


SHEW, unaccompanied with any kind of interlocution. This 


appears from what follows. For our chronicler adds, that 
when they entered the hall of the palace, they were met by the 
prince, the queen, and the lords; © whom the ſaid mum- 
« mers did ſalute, ſhewing by a pair of dice their defire to play 
« 207th the prince, which they managed with ſo much com- 
plaiſance and ſkill, that the prince won of them a bowl, 
a cup, and a ring of gold, and the queen and lords, each, a 


ring of gold. Afterwards, having been feaſted with a ſump- 


tuous banquet, they had the honour of dancing with the 


young prince and the nobility, and ſo the ceremony was 


concluded. Matthew Paris informs us, that at the mag- 


nificent marriage of Henry the third with Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, in the year 1236, certain ſtrange pageants, and won- 


derful deviſes, were diſplayed in the city of London; and 


that the number of His TRIONES on this occafion was in- 


1 Stowe rs Surv. LoNnD. pag. 71. edit. diſtinctions: hg: taken in a general view, 
1599. 4to. It will perhaps be ſaid, that this account preſerves a curious ſpecimen of 
this ſhew was not properly a PaczanT early PERSONATION, and proves at leaſt 
but a MUuMwMERY. But theſe are frivolous that the practice was not then in its infancy. 


= : finite. 
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finite. But the word His TRIO, in the Latin writers of the 
barbarous ages ”, generally comprehends the numerous tribe 


% 


© I will cite the paſſage more at large, 


and in the words of the original. Con- 
„ yenerunt autem vocata ad . convivium 
4 nuptiale tanta nobilium multitudo utri- 

„ uſque ſexus, tanta religioſorum nume- 


« roſitas, tanta plebium populoſitas, tanta 


ls TRION UH Parietas, quod vix eos 
4 civitas Londoniarum ſinu ſuo capaci 


„ comprehenderet. Ornata eſt igitur ci- 
4“ yitas tota oloſericis, et vexillis, coronis, 


44 et eg cereis et lampadibus, et qui - 
« buſdam prodigiofis ingeniis et portentis, 


« Cc.“ HIS T. p. 406. edit. Tig. 1589. 


ſab HEN RICO iii, Here, by the way, the 
expreſſion Varietas hiſtrionum plainly im- 
lies the comprehenſive and general mean- 


ing of the word His TRIO; and the mul- 


tifarious performances of that order of men. 


Yet in the Injunctions given by the Barons 


to the religious houſes, in the year 1258, 
there is an article which ſeems to ſhew, 


that the Hiſtriones were ſometimes a par- 
ticular ſpecies of public entertainers. 
4% HisTRIONUM LUDI non videantur vel 


% audiantur,' vel permittantur fieri, coram 
«« abbate vel monaſticis.“ Annal. Burton. 


p. 437. Oxon. 1684. Whereas minſtrels, 


harpers, and juglers, were notoriouſly per- 
mitted in the monaſteries. We cannot 


aſcertain whether Lup1 here means plays, 
then only religious; LupI zhearrales in 


churches and church- yards, on vigils and 


feſtivals, are forbidden in the Synod of 


Exeter, dat. 1287. cap. xiii. Cox ci. 
Macn. BRIT. per Wilkins. tom. ii. p. 
140. col. 2. edit. 1737. fol. 


I cannot omit the opportunity of adding 


a ſtriking inſtance of the extraordinary 


freedom of ſpeech, permitted to thefe peo- 


ple, at the moſt ſolemn celebrities. About 
the year 1250, king Henry the third, 


paſſing ſome time in France, held a moſt 


magnificent feaſt in the great hall of the 
knights-templars at Paris; at which, be- 
fide his own ſuite, were preſent the kin 

of France and Navarre, and all the nobility 


of France. 'The walls of the hall were 
hung all over with ſhields, among which 


was that of our king Richard the firſt, 


Juſt before the feaſt began, a JOCULATOR, 
or minſtrel, accoſted king Henry thus. 
« My lord, why did you invite ſo many 


« Frenchmen to feaſt with you 1a this 
«© hall? Behold, there is the ſhield of 


Richard, the magnanimous king of Eng- 
« land!—Al! the Frenchmen preſent will 


e eat their dinner in fe;r and trembling !'” 


Matt. Paris. p. 871. ſub. Hens. iii. edit. 


Tigur. 1589. fol. Whether this was a 
preconcerted compliment, previouſly ſug- 


geſted by the king of France, or not, it 1s 
equally a proof of the fawiharity with 


which the minſtrels were allowed to addreſs 
the moſt eminent perſonages. 


„ There is a paſſage in John of Saliſ- 
bury much to our purpoſe, which I am 


obliged to give in Latin, At eam [defi- 


* diam] noſtris prorogant HISTRIONES. 
% Admiſſa ſunt ergo SPECTACULA, et in- 
6 finita lenocinia vanitatis.—Hinc uimi, 


ſalii vel ſaliares, balatrones, æmiliani, 


« gladiatores, palæſtritæ, gignadii, praſti- 
„ giatores, malefici quoque multi, et tota 
*© JOCULATORVUM SCENA procedit. Quo- 
© rum adeo error invaluit, ut a preclaris 
* domibus non arceantur etiam illi, qui 
% obſcenis partibus corporis, oculis omnium 
« eam ingerunt 7urpitudinem, quam eru- 
% beſcet videre vel cynicus. Quodque 
“ mag1s mirere, nec tunc ejiciuntur, quan- 


«© do TUMULTUANTES INFERIUS crebro 
« ſonitu aerem fædant, et turpiter inclu- 
ſum turpius produnt. Veruntamen go in 


« fingulis poſſit aut deceat, animus ſapien- 
tis advertit, nec aPOLOGOs refugit, aut 
N ARRATIONES, aut quæcunque SPEC- 


„ TACULAa, dum virtutis, &c.“ PoLxv- 


CRAT, lib. i. 7 — viii. p. 28. edit. Lugd. 
Bat. 1595. He 

unexplained by Du Cange, fignifies wreſt- 
lers, or the performers of athletic exerciſes :. 
for gignaſum was uſed for gymnaſium in the 
barbarous Latinity. By apologos, we are 
perhaps to underſtand an allegorical ſtory 
or fable, ſuch as were common in the Pro- 


vencial poetry; and by zarrationes, tales of 
chivalry: both. which were recited at feſ- 


tivals by theſe HisTRIONES, Spectacula L 
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of mimics, juglers, daneers, tumblers, muſtcians, minſtrels, 
and the like public practitioners of the recreative arts, with 
which thoſe ages abounded: nor do I recollect a ſingle 
inſtance in which it preciſely hears the reſtrained modern 
interpretation. 5 | 
As our thoughts are here incidentally ta to the rudi- 

ments of the Engliſh ſtage *, I muſt not omit an anecdote, 
entirely new, with ed to the mode of playing the 
MrsTzr1es at this period, which yet is perhaps of much 
higher antiquity. In the year 1487, while Henry the feventh 
kept his reſidence at the caſtle at Wincheſter, on occaſion of 
the birth of prince Arthur, on a ſunday, during the time 
of dinner, he was entertained with a religious drama called 

CuRISTI Dxscensus AD InFEROs, or Chrift's deſcent into hell”. 
It was repreſented by the Putri ELEEMOSYNARE, or choir- 
boys, of Hyde abbey, and faint Swithin's priory, two large 
monaſteries at Wincheſter. This is the only proof I 'have 
ever ſeen of choir-boys acting in the old MysTzrIEs : nor 


206 


thin folio volume on vellum, contain- 


need not explain: but here ſeems to be 
Pointed out the whole ſyſtem of antient 
exhibition or entertainment. I muſt add 
2 ent paſſage from this writer, 

e reader will recolle& to have 
Aemibed about: the year 1140. Non 


« facile, tamen erediderim ad hoc quem 


% quam impelli poſſe litteratorem, ut 
4% HISTRIONEW Profiteatur. — Gs Hus 


8 ſiquidem ZXerRtMUNT, rerum utilitate 


, deduRa;” Ibid: lib. viii. cap. xii, p. 


514. | Compare Hlount's Ax r. Trnvals, 
Pp. II. HeMinesmON.] 


Wich regard 


SBRCULYM, STYL roku, or BURNELL'S 


Ase, See ſupn.. vol. i. p. 419. And the 


Aunys, PRNIIENTIARIUS, in which 
an. aſs, wolf, and fax, ane introduced, con- 
feſling their fins, &e. 
Catal. Teſt. Merit. pag. 90g. edit. 1356. 


In the Rritiſh muſeum there is an antient 


of „ Rubr. 40. fol. 8; M88. 


See Matt. Flacius, 


ing u of two hundred ſhort moral 
tales in Latin proſe, which I alſo claſs 
under the ayroLoGT here mentioned by 


John of Saliſbury. Some are legendary, 


others romantic, and - others allegorical. 
Many of them I believe to be tranflations 
from the Provencial poetry. Several of 
the Eſopian fables are intermixed. In 
this collection is Parnell's Her mir, De 
ANGBLO e Heremita Peregrinum occiſum 


/epelientibus, Rubr. 32. fol, 7. And a tale, 
I think in Fontaine, of the ling 
to AnoLoeGn, mentioned 
ahove, I have farther, to obſerve, that the 
Latin metrical apologues, of the dark ages, 
ate probahly tranſlations from the Proven- 
cial poetry. Of this: kind is Wircker's 


s fon who 
I, 2. The 


newer ſaau a-woman. Rubr. 8. 


ſtories ſeem to have been collected 8 an 


Engliſhman, at leaſt in Englan - 
there is, the tale of one Sr ag pre | 
% The ſtory of Parnell's Her mT is 
in Gefta- Remanorum, MSS, Harl. 2.270, 
ch. Iæxxx. 

v gee ſu 6. ſeq: 

y . N 14 1 Snichin, Winton. 
MS, ut pr: 


do 
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db I recollett any other inſtance of a royal dinner, even on 
a feſtival, accompanied with this ſpecies of diverſion The 
Rory of this interlude, in which the chief characters were 
Chriſt, Adam, Eve, Abraham, and John the Baptiſt, was 
not uncommon in the antient religious drama, and I believe. 
made a part of what is called the Ludvs PascnArLts, or 
Eafter Play*. It occurs in the Coventry plays acted on 
Corpus Chriſti day *; and in the Whitſun-plays at Cheſter, 
where it is called the HARROwI NO or HTI. The repre- 

ſentation is Chriſt entering hell triumphantly, delivering 
our firſt parents, and the moſt ſacred characters of the old 

and new teſtaments, from the dominion of Satan, and con- 

veying them into Paradiſe. There 1s an ancient poem, per-- 
haps an interlude, on the ſame ſubject, among the Harleian. 
manuſcripts; containing our ſaviour's dialogues in hell with 

Sathanas, the Janitor, or porter of hell, Adam, Eve, Ha- 

braham, David, Johan Baptiſt, and Moyſes. It begins, 
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Alle herkneh to me nou: 
A ſtrif wolle y tellen ou 
Of Jheſu ant of Sathan 
Fo Iheſus was to hell y-gan*.. 


* Except, that on the firſt Sunday of the Lupus Pascha Is as old as the twelfth . 
magnificent marriage of king James of century. TRE ATRO IrALIARo, tom. i. 


Scotland with the princeſs Margaret of 
England, daughter of Henry the ſeventh, 


celebrated at Edinburgh with high ſplen- 
dour, „after dynnar a Moratire was 
played by the ſaid maſter Inglyſhe and 
** hys companyons in the preſence of the 
„ kyng and qwene.” On one of the 
preceding days, After ſoupper the kynge 
and qwene beyng togader in hyr grett 
chamber, John 9 and his com- 


« panyons plaid.” 1s was in the year 


* 


t503. Apud Leland. coll. iii. p. 300. 


299. APPEND, edit. 1770. 


The Italians pretend that they have a 


See Un Iftoria del Teatro, &c, prefixed,. 


p- ii. Veron. 1723. 12mo. 


d' [See ſupr. vol. i.] *© Nunc dormiunt 
« milites, et veniet anima Chriſti de in- 


« ferno cum Adam et Eva, Abraham, 


< Joh. Baptiſte, et aliis.“ 
| © MSS. Harl. 2013. PaGEAuNT xvii. 
fol. 138. 

4 MSS. Harl. 2253. 21. fol. 55. b. 


There is a poem on this ſubject, MS. 


Bodl. 1687. 
How Jeſu Criſt barowed helle 
Of hardi geſtes ich wille telle. . 

[See ſupr. vol. i. p. 18.1 155 
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The compoſers of the MysrERIES did not think the plain and 
probable events of the new teſtament ſufficiently marvellous for 
an audience who wanted only to be ſurpriſed. They frequent- 
ly ſelected their materials from books which had more of the 
air of romance. The ſubje&t of the MysTERIESs juſt-men- 
tioned was borrowed from the PszUuDo-EvANGELIUM, or the 
FABULOUS GosPEL, aſcribed to Nicodemus*: a book, which, 
together with the numerous apocryphal narratives, contain- 
ing infinite innovations of the evangelical hiſtory, and forged 
at Conſtantinople q the early writers of the Greek church, 
gave birth to an Mdleſs variety of legends concerning the 
life of Chriſt and his -apoſtles*; and which, in the barbarous 
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43 Latin. A Saxon tranſlation, from 
a manuſcript at Cambridge, coeval with 


*. 
by Wynkyn 
© Nichodemus, which was a worthy prynce, 


«© dydde wryte thys bleſſyd ſtorye in He- 


«© brewe. And Theodoſius, the emperour, 
«« dyde it tranſlate out of Hebrew into 
% Latin, and byſshoppe Turpyn dyde 
< tranſlate it out of Latyn into Frenſshe.”? 
With wooden cuts, 1511. 4to. There 
was another edition by Wynkyn de Worde, 


1518. 4to. and 1532. See a very old 
French verſion, MSS. Harl. 2253. 3. fol. 


33. b. There is a tranſlation into Engliſh 
verſe, about the fourteenth century. MSS. 
Harl. 4196. 1. fol. 206. See alſo, 149. 
5: fol. 254. b. And MSS. coll. Sion. 17. 


he title of the original is, Nicopemi 
Disciruri de Feſu Chriſti paſſiont et reſur- 


rectione EVvANGELIUM. Sometimes it is 
entitled GESTA SALVATORIS zeſri Jeſu 
Chri//i. Our lord's Dęſcent into hell is by 
far the beſt invented part of the work. 


Edit. apud Ox r HñODOx. PAT R. Jac. Greyn. 

[Bafil. 1569. 4to.] pag. 653. ſeq. The 
old Latin title to the pageaunt of this ſtory, 
in the Chefter plays is, De Descensu © 


« AD. INFERNA, et de his que ibidem 
% fiebant ſecundum EvanczeLivm Nico- 


„ DEMI,” fol. 138. ut ſupr. Hence the 


firſt line in the old interlude, called Hicks- 
CORNER, is illuſtrated. 


the conqueſt, was printed at Oxford, by 
ites, 1699. In an Engliſh tranſlation 
e Worde, the prologue ſays, 


4. ſeq. 


Now Jeſu the gentyll that broughe Adam 


from hell. | | . 
There is a Greek homily on Saint Ne 
Deſcent into Hell, by Euſebius Alexandrinus. 


They had a notion that ſaint ſohn was our 


Saviour's precurſor, not only in this world, 
but in hades. See Allat. de libr. ecclef. 
Græcor. p. 303. ſeq. Compare the Legend 
of Nicodemus, Chriſt's deſcent into hell, Pi- 
ate's exile, &c. MSS. Bodl. B. 5. 2021. 


- 


f In the manuſcript regiſter of ſaint Su · i- 


thin's priory at Wincheſter, it is recorded, 


that Leofric, biſhop of Exeter, about the 
year 1150, gave to the convent, a book 
called GesTa Beatifſimi Apoſtoli Petri cum 
Glaſa. This is probably one of theſe com- 
mentitious hiſtories. By the way, the ſame 
Leofric was a great benefactor in books to 
his church at Exeter. Among others, he 

ave Boetii Liber AnGL1iCvs, and, Magnus 


iber AneL1iCvs omnino METRICE de/crip- 


tus. What was this tranſlation of Boethius, 


I know not; unleſs it is Alfred's. It is 


ſtill more difficult to determine, what was 
the other piece, the GREAT Book or EN G- 


'LISH VERSE, at fo early a period. The 


ters is in Saxon, and, if not genuine, muſt 
e of high antiquity. Dugdal. MoxasrT. 
tom. i. p. 222. I have given Dugdale's 
Latin tranſlation. The Saxon words are, 
© gRBoexiey boc on englipc.— And 1. mycel 
« englire boc be xePpilcum þingum on 
„ leodþiran gepophr.“ 

| ages, 


q 
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ages, was better eſteemed than the genuine goſpel, on ac- 
count of its improbabilities and abſurdities. 

But whatever was the ſource of theſe exhibitions, they 
were thought to contribute ſo much to the information and 
inſtruction of the people on the moſt important ſubjects of 
religion, that one of the popes granted a pardon of one 
thouſand days to every perſon who reſorted peaceably to the 
plays performed in the Whitſun week at Cheſter, beginning 
with the creation, and ending with the general judgment; 
and this indulgence was ſeconded by the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, who granted forty days of paQJon : the pope at the 
ſame time denouncing the ſentence of damnation on all thoſe 
incorrigible ſinners, who preſumed to diſturb or interrupt 
the due celebration of theſe pious ſports . It is certain that 
they had their uſe, not only in teaching the great truths of 
ſcripture to men who could not read the bible, but in abqliſn- 
ing the barbarous attachment to military games, and the 
bloody contentions of the tournament, which had ſo long 
prevailed as the ſole ſpecies of popular amuſement. Rude 


and even ridiculous as they were, they ſoftened the manners 


of the people, by diverting the public attention to ſpecta- 
cles in which the mind was concerned, and by creating a 
regard for other arts than thoſe of- bodily * and 
ſavage valour. | 


Ms. Harl. 2124. 2013. 
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Te only vrlter defervitig the name of a poet in the 
reign of Henry the ſeventh, is Stephen Hawes. He 
was patroniſed by that monarch, who pofſeſſed ſome tinc- 
ture of ſtersthte, and is ſaid by Bacon to have confuted: 
a Lollard in a public diſputation at Canterbury * _ 
Hawes flouriſhed Bout the cloſe of the fifteenth century 8 
and was a native of Suffolk *. After an academical education 
at Oxford, he travelled much in France; and became a com- 
2 maſter of the French and Italian poetry. His polite: 
accotnpliſhments quickly procured him an eſtabliſhment in 
the Kouthold of the king; who ſtruck with the livelineſs: 
: of his converſation, and becauſe he could repeat by memory 
moſt of the old Engliſh poets, eſpecially Lydgate,, made: 
him groom of the privy chamber © His facility in the 
French tongue was a qualification, which might ſtrongly: 
recommend him to the favour of Henry the feventh ; Who. 
was fond of ſtudying the beſt French books then in vogue. 
Hawes has left many poems, which are now but imper- 
fectly known, and ſcarcely remembered. Theſe are, the 
TEMPLE oF GrAssE. The Cox vkRSLTION oF SwER ERS in 
octave ſtanzas, with Latin lemmata, printed by de Worde in 


I 509 *, 


2 LIE of Henky vu. p. 628. edit. ut 
ſupr. One Hodgkins, a fellow of King” 8 
college in Cambridge, and vicar of Ring- 
wood in Hants, was eminently ſkilled in 


the mathematics; and on that account, 


Henry the ſeventh frequently condeſcended 
to viſit him at his houſe at Ringwood. 
Hatcher, MS. Catal. Prepe/. et Soc. Coll. 


Regal. Cant. 
Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 5. 


A JoyFULL MEDITATION OF ALL ENGLOND, OR: 


© Bale ſays, that he was called by the 
king ab interzpri camera ad privatum cu 
« biculum.“ Cent. viii. | 

4. Bacon, ut ſupr. p. 637. 

e The ConveRsYON OF SWERERsS, 
© made and compyled by Stephen Hawes, . 
66 N of the chamber of our ſovereigne 
« lord kynge Henry vii.“ 

It contains only one ſheet in quarto, 


THE 


* x ag) 
| s | 
* 7 * , . 
* 
- 
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THE CORONACYON TO OUR MOST NATURAL SOVEREIGN LORD 
KING HENRY THE EIGTH IN VERSE. By the ſame, and with- 
out date; but probably it was printed ſoon after the cere- 


mony which it celebrates. Theſe coronation-carols were 


cuſtomary. There is one by Lydgate*. TRE Cons0LAT10N 
oF Lovers. TRE EXEMPLAR of VIR TUR. THe DELIGHT 
OF THE Sour. Or THE PRINcE's MARRIAGE. THE AL- 


PHABET or BIRDS. Some of the five latter pieces, none of 


which I have ſeen, and which perhaps were never printed, 


are ſaid by Wood to be written in Latin, and ſeem to be 


« 


in proſe. 


The beſt of Hawes's poems, hitherto enumerated, is the 


TEMPLE Or GLASS On a compariſon, it will be found to 


3 ABaLLap preſented to Henry the ſixth 
the day of bis caranation. Princ, © Moſt 
* noble prince of cryſten princes all.” 
MSS. Aſhmol. 59. ii. | Z 
h By miſtake, as it ſeems, I have hi- 
ther quoted Hawes's TEMPLE of -GLass, 
under the name of Lydgate. See ſupr. vol. 
1. p. 410. 417. It was firſt printed by 
Wynken de Worde, in 1500. Here 5 
« genneth the TEMPLE of GLass, B. 
% Stephen Hawes, grome of the chamber 


to king Henry vu.” [ Ames, Hiſt. Print. 


pag. 86.] 8 vo. in twenty-ſeven leaves. Af- 
terwards by Berthelette, without date, or 
name of the author, with this colophon. 
. © 'Thus endeth the temple of glaſſe. Em- 
printed at London, in Fleteſtrete, in the 
** houſe of Thomas Berthelette, near to the 
*© cundite, at the ſygne of the Lucrece. 
Cam privilegio.“ I will give the be- 
ginning, with the title. 


This boke called the Temple of 8/4, 5 | 
Lai 


in many places amended, and late di 
imprynted. TS, 

Through conſtreynt and greuous heuyneſs, 
For great pp. 4 and for highe penſyue- 
ne 5 

To bedde I went nowe this other night, 
Whan that Lucina with her pale dyght, 


* 


Was ioyned laſt with Phebus in Aquary, 
Amydde Decembre, whan of January 


There be kalendes of the newe yere ; 
And derke Dyana, horned and nothyng 


clere, 


Hydde her beames under a myſty cloude, 
Within my bedde for colde gan me 


ſhroude; 
All deſolate for conftraynt of my wo, 
The long night walowyng to and fro, 
Tyll at laft, or I gan take kepe, &c. 


This edition, unmentioned by Ames, 15 


in Bibl. Bodl. Oxon. C. 39. Art. Seld. 


4to. In the ſame library are two manu- 


ſcript copies of this poem. MSS. Fairfax, 


Xvi. membran. without a name. And MSS. 
Bodl. 638. In the firſt leaf of the Fair- 
fax manuſcript is this entry. I bought 
«.this at Gichcefter, 8 Sept. 1650, in- 
& tending to exchange it for a better boke. 


« Ffairfax.” And at the end, in the 


ſame hand. Here lacketh ſeven leaves 
te that are 1 Holland's boke.“ This 
manuſcript, however, contains as much as 
Berthelett's edition. Lewis mentions the 


Temple of Glaſs by John Lydgate, in Cax- 


ton's ſecond edition of CHauvcer. [LIE 
Cn. p. 104. See alſo Middleton's Dis- 
sERT. p. 263.] But no ſuch poem ap- 
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be a copy of the Hovsz or Fame of CHAUcRR, in which 
that poet ſees in a viſion a temple of glaſs, on the walls 
of which were engraved ſtories from Virgil's Eneid and 
Ovid's Epiſtles. It alſo ſtrongly reſembles that part of 
Chaucer's Ass£MBLY oF FouLts, in which there is the fic- 


tion of a temple of braſs, built on pillars of jaſper, whoſe 
walls are painted with the ſtories of unfortunate lovers. 


And in his AssEMBLVY of LApiEs, in a chamber made of 
beryl and cryſtal, belonging to the ſumptuous caſtle of Plea- 


ſaunt Regard, the walls are decorated with hiſtorical ſculp- 


tures of the ſame kind *. The ſituation of Hawes's TxMPLE 


on a craggy rock of ice, is evidently taken from that of 


Chaucer's Housk or Fame. In Chaucer's DREAM ER, the 


poet is tranſported into an iſland, where wall and yate was all 


of glaſſe'. Theſe ſtructures of glaſs have their origin in the 


chemiſtry of the dark ages. This is Hawes's exordium. 


Me dyd oppreſſe a ſodayne, dedely ſlepe: 
Within the whiche, methought that I was 
Ravyſhed in ſpyrite into a TEMPLE oF GLas, 

I ne wyſt howe ful ferre in wylderneſſe, 

That founded was, all by lyckelyneſſe, 

Nat upon ſtele, but on a craggy roche 

Lyke yſe yfroze: and as I dyd approche, 

Againe the ſonne that ſhone, methought, ſo clere 
As any criſtall ; and ever, nere and nere, 


pears in that edition in ſaint John's college And the tyme to paſſe Fg 
ibrary at Oxford. ... Of love he made the bryght temple of glaſe. 
Ds zwe dn mg OF Lo WP muſt add, that this piece is expreſly 

| Tr : * . recited in the large catalogue of Lydgate's 
to Lydgate, is, that it was printed in works, belonging toW.Thinne, in Speght's 


Hawes's life-time, with his name, by Wyn- edition of Chaucer, printed 1602. fol. 376. 


de Worde. Bale alſo mentions, amon a 8 
DN Collins i bats Paget ee 
one book. There is, however, a no leſs g OSS Ls 15 Fan 0 75 4 
ſtrong argument for giving it to Lydgate, as both £4 Ts laid at = . 
and that 1s from Hawes himſelf ; who, re- wi v 41 * at large. 


citing Lydgate's Works, in the Pas TIME 
or 1 ſays thus, Ich. xiv. edit. 1 V.. 


1555. Signat. G. wi, ut infr.] 
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As I gan nyghe this griſely dredefull place, 
I wext aſtonyed, the lyght ſo in my face 
Began to ſmyte, ſo perſyng ever in one, 
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On every parte where that I dyde gon, 90 oh 
'That I ne mighte nothing as I wolde [7 


Aboutè me conſydre, and beholde, 

The wondre eſters ®, for brightneſſe of the ſonne : 
Tyll at the laſte, certayne ſkyes donne 
With wynde.* ychaſed, han their courſe ywent, 
Before the ſtremes of Titan and iblent *, 

So that I myght within and without, 

Where ſo I wolde, behelden me about, 

For to report the facyon and manere 

Of all this place, that was circuler, 

In cumpace-wyſe rounde by yntale ywrought : 
And whan I had longe goon, and well ſought, 

J founde a wicket, and entred yn as faſte 

Into the temple, and myne SIO caſte 

On every ſide, &c . 


The walls of this wonderful temple were richly vicfured 
with the following hiſtorical portraitures ; from Virgil, 
Ovid, king Arthur's romance, and Chaucer. 


I ſawe depeynted upon a wall, 5 
From eſt to weſt ful many a fayre ymage,, | q 
Of ſondry lovers, lyke as they were of age 9 
I ſet in ordre after they were true; | 1 
With lyfely colours, wonders ae of hewe, TY 
And as methought I ſaw ſom ſyt and ſom ſtande, "Ky 
And ſome knelyng, with bylles in theyr hande, "I 
", The wonderful chambers of this tem-. , This text is given from Berthelett's 4 
ple. edition, collated with MSS. Fairfax. xvi. ; | 
Dun. Dark. r From Pr. Cop. and MSS, Faurk. : xvi. as UT 
ji. e. Collected. before. | 
» Blinded, darkened the fun. 7 Bills of complaint. 


And 
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An ſome with complaynt woful and pitious, 
With dolefull chere, to put to Venus, 
So as ſhe ſate fletynge in the ſee, 
Upon theyr wo for to have pite. | 
And fyrſt of all I ſawe there of Cartage et 
Dido the quene, ſo goodly of viſage, 
That gan complayne her auenture and caas, 
Howe ſhe diſceyued was of Aeneas, 
| For all his heſtes and his othes ſworne, 
5 And ſayd helas that ſhe was borne, 
Whan ſhe ſawe that dede ſhe muſt be. 
And next her I ſawe the complaynt of Meder, 
Howe that ſhe was falſed of Jaſon. 
And nygh by Venus ſawe I ſyt Addon, 
And all the maner howe the bore hym floughe, 
For whom ſhe wepte and had pite inoughe. 
There ſawe I alſo howe Penelope, 
For ſhe ſo long ne myght her lorde ſe, 
Was of colour both pale and grene. 
And alder next was the fresſne quene ; 
I mean Alceſt, the noble true wife, 
And for Admete howe the loft her lyfe; 
And for her trouthe, if I ſhall nat lye, 
Howe ſhe was turned into a dayſye. 
There was alſo Grifildis innocence, 
And all hir mekeneſſe and hir pacience. 
There was eke Ylaude, and many other mo, 
And all the tourment and all the cruell wo 
That ſhe had for Triſtram all her lyue ; 
And howe that Tyſbe her hert dyd ryue 
With thylke ſwerde of ſyr Pyramus. 
And all maner, howe that Theſeus 
The minotaure flewe, amyd the hous 
That was forwrynked by craft of Dedalus, 
Whan that he was in priſon ſhyt in Crete, &c. 


And 
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And uppermore men depeinten might ſee, 
Howe with her ring goodlie Canace 
Of every foule the leden and the ſong 
Could underſtand, as ſhe hem walkt among: 
And how her brother ſo often holpen was 
In his miſchefe by the ſtede of braſs Wo 


We muſt acknowledge, that all the WRAY invention 
which appears in this compoſition, entirely belongs to Chau- 
cer. Yet there was ſome merit in daring to depart from the 


dull taſte of the times, and in chuſing Chaucer for a model, 


after his ſublime fancies had been ſo long forgotten, and 
had given place for almoſt a century, to legends, homilies, 
and chronicles in verſe. In the mean time, there is reaſon 5 


to believe, that Chaucer himſelf copied theſe imageries from 


the romance of GuroEMAR, one of the metrical TALES, or 
Lais, of Bretagne,, tranſlated from the Armorican original 
into French, by Marie, a French poeteſs, about the thir- 
teenth century: in which the walls of a chamber are painted 
with Venus, and the Art of love from Ovid“. Although, 
perhaps, Chaucer might not look further than the temples in 
Boccacio's THEsEID for theſe ornaments. At the ſame time 
it is to be remembered, that the imagination of theſe old 
poets muſt have been affifted in this reſpect, from the mode 
which antiently prevailed, of entirely covering the walls of 


the more magnificent apartments, in caſtles and palaces, with 


ſtories from ſcripture, hiftory, the claſſics, and romance. 
I have already given inſtances of this N and I will 


Lan Bernard Ventadour, wha 1 lived about he 


t See mers ap ind Tara, | year 1150. Hisr. Taounad. p. 27: 
Fol. 141. MSS. Harl. 978. See ſupr. This Manſ. Millot calls, Un trait deru- 


Disszkrar. i. « dition ſingulier dans un troubadour.” It 
"2 A paſſage in Ovid's Remepivm Amo- is not, however, impoſſihle, that he might 
RIS concerning Achilles's ſpear, is ſup- get this fiction from dame of the uy 

poſed to be luded to we a. troubadour, xomances about Troy. | 
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here add more“. In the year 1277, Otho, duke of Milan, 
having * 9 the peace of that city by a ſignal victory, 
built a noble caſtle, in which he ordered every particular 
circumſtance of that victory to be painted. Paulus Jovius 
relates, that theſe paintings remained, in the great vaulted 
chamber of the caſtle, freſh and unimpaired, ſo late as the 
year 1547. © Extantque adhuc in maximo teſtudinatogue con- 
= clavi, incorruptæ præliorum cum veris ducum vultibus ima- 
e gines, Latinis elegis ſingula rerum elogia indicantibus *. ' 
That the caſtles and palaces. of England were thus orna- 
mented at a very early period, and in the moſt ſplendid ſtyle, 
appears from the following notices. Langton, biſhop of 
Litchfield, commanded the coronation, marriages, wars, and 
funeral, of his patron king Edward the firſt, to. be painted 
in the great hall of his epiſcopal palace, which he had newly 
built”. This muſt have been about the year 1312. The 
following anecdote relating to the old royal palace at Weſt- 
minſter, never yet was publiſhed. In the year 1322, one 
Symeon, a friar minor, and a doctor in theology, wrote 
an ITINERARY, in which is this curious paſſage. He is 
ſpeaking of Weſtminſter Abbey. Eidem monaſterio quaſi 
4 immediate conjungitur illud famoſiſſimum palatium re- 
« gium Anglorum, in quo illa vor ATA CAMERA, in cujus 

« partetibus ſunt omnes His ToRIÆ BELLICE TOT1Us BIBLIZ 
« ineffabiliter depictæ, atque in Gallico completiſſime et per- 
« fectiflime conſtanter conſcriptæ, in non modica intuen- 
« tium admiratione, et maxima regali magnificentia· 


» See ſupr. vol. i. p. 303. To the paf. x Vit. Vicecomit. Mediolan. Or no. p- 
— adduced from Chaucer theſe may be 56. edit. Paris, 15 49. 4to. 


Crnavcer's DEM E, v. 320. „ Erdſwicke's Staffordſhire, p. 101. 


In a chamber paint 
F ull of Aories old and yew z „ Ttinerarium Symeonis et fre ratris Hu- 
gonis Illuminatoris ex Hibernia in terram 


Again, ibid. v. 2167. Jandtam, A. D. uccexx11.” MSS. C. C. 
For there n' as no lady ne creture, f C. Cantabr. 6. 6. 8 « Culmine 


Of horſemen, hawkis, and houndes, &c. ney through Engl 1 0 deſeribes many 
Compare Dante's PURGATORI0, c. xX. Curiofities now al. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 114. 
Pag. 105. ſeq. edit, Ald. | « Near 
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« Near this monaſtery ſtands the moſt famous royal palace 
« of England; in which 1s that celebrated . chamber, on 


„ whoſe walls all the warlike hiſtories of the whole Bible 


« are painted with inexpreſſible ſkill, and explained by a 


« regular and complete ſeries of texts, beautifully written 


e in French over each battle, to the no ſmall admiration of 
ec the beholder, and the increaſe of royal magnificence *.” 
This ornament of a royal palace, while it conveys a curious 
| hiſtory of the arts, admirably exemplifies the chivalry and 


* 


the devotion of the times, united. That part of the Old 


Teſtament, indeed, which records the Jewiſh wars, was al- 
moſt regarded as a book of chivalry: and their chief he- 
roes, Joſhua and David, the latter of whom killed a giant, 
are often recited among the champions of romance. In 
France, the battles of the kings of Iſrael with the Philiſtines 
and Aſſyrians, were wrought into a grand volume, under 


the title of © Plufieurs Batailles des roys d Iſrael en contre les 


« Philiftines et Aſſyriens *,” 


* This palace was conſumed by fire in 
I 299) but immediately rebuilt, I ſuppoſe, 
by Edward the firſt. Stowe's Lonpon, 
p. 379. 387. edit. 1599. So that theſe 
paintings muſt have been done between the 


years 1299, and 1322. It was again de- 


ſtroyed by fire in 1512, and never af- 
terwards re-edified. Stowe, ibid. p. 389. 
Ahout the year 1500, the walls of the Vir- 
gin Mary's chapel, built by prior Silkeſtede, 
in the cathedral of Wincheſter, were ele- 
gantly painted with the miracles, and other 
ſtories, of the New Teſtament, in ſmall 
fi gures ;. many delicate traces of which now 
remain. | ND 
Falcandus, the old hiſtorian of Sicily, 
who wrote about the year 1200, ſays, that 


the chapel in the royal palace at Palermo, 


had its walls decorated“ de lapillulis qua- 
„ dris, partim aureis, partim diverſicolori- 
& bus veteris ac novi Teſtamenti depictam 
c hiſtoriam continentibus.” Sicil. Hiſtor. 
p. 10. edit. Paris. 1550. 4to. But this 
was moſaic work, which, chiefly by means 


of the Cruſades, was communicated to all 
parts of Europe from the Byzantine Greeks ; 
and with which all the churches, and other 
public edificesat Conſtantinople, were adorn - 
ed. Ey1sT. de ComParar. Vet. et Nov. 
Rome. p. 122. Man. Chryſolor. See ſupr. 


vol. i. p. 354. Leo Oſtienſis ſays, that 


one of the abbots of Caſſino in Italy, in 
the eleventh century, ſent meſſengers to 
Conſtantinople, to bring over artificers in 
Mos ic, to ornament the church of the 
monaſtery, after Rome or Italy had loſt that 
art for five hundred years. He calls Rome 
magiſtra Latinitas, Chron. Caſlin. lib. iu. 
c. 27. Compare Muratori, AnTicn. Tra- 
LIAN. Tom. i. Diff. xxiv. p. 279. Nap. 
1752. 4t0. © | 

r MSS. Reg. [Brit. Muſ.] 19D. 7. fol. 
Among the Harleian manuſcripts, there is 
an Arabic book, containing the Pſalms of 
David, with an additional pſalm, on the 
ſlaughter of the giant Goliah. MSS. Harl. 
5476, See above. | 
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With regard to the form of, Hawes's poem, I am of opi- 
nion, that Visions, which are ſo common in the poetry of 
the middle ages, partly took their riſe from Tully's So.; 
NIUM SciPioN1is. Had this compoſition deſcended to poſte- 


rity among Tully's ſix books de ReevsLica, to the laſt of 


which it originally belonged, perhaps it would have been 
overlooked and neglected ©. But being preſerved, and illuſ- 
trated with a prolix commentary, by Macrobius, it quickly 
attracted the attention of readers, who were fond of the 
marvellous, and with whom Macrobius was a more ad- 


mired claſſic than Tully. It was printed, ſubjoined to. 


Tully's Orricks, in the infancy of the typographic art“. 
It was tranſlated into Greek by Maximus Planudes*; and is 
frequently quoted by Chaucer. Particularly in the AssEM- 
BLY or FouLes, he ſuppoſes himſelf to fall aſleep after 


reading the Somnium Scipronis, and that Scipio ſhewed | 


him the beautiful viſion which is the ſubject of that poem“. 
Nor is it improbable, that, not only the form, but the firſt 


But undoth us the Avis oN 


But they were extant about the year 
That whilom met kIN G CI PIOUN. 


1000, for they are cited by Gerbert. Epiſt. 
83. And by Peter of Poitou, who died in 
1197. See Barth. Adverſ. xxxii. 5. 58. Nonwes PR. TaLE, v. 1238. Urr. 


Leland ſays, that Tully de ReevusBLica 
was conſumed by fire, among other books, 
in the library of William Selling, a learn- 
ed abbot of ſaint Auſtin's at Canterbury, 
who died in 1494. SCRIPT. CELLINGUS. 

* Venet. 1472. fol. Apud. Vindel. Spi- 
ram. | 

* Lambeccius mentions a Greek manu- 
ſcript of Julian, a cardinal of S. Angelo, 
0 oveiens TE Tx ,es. 5. P+ 153. The 
DispvTaT10 of Favonius Elogius, a Car- 
thaginian rhetorician, and a diſciple of 
ſaint Auſtin, on the Sou N Iuu Sci ion is, 
was printed by G. Schottus, Antw. 1613. 
e e . 

RoM. Ros E. lib. i. v. 7. [&c.] 

An author that hight Macros, 

That halte nor dremis falſe ne lefe ; 


MackroBivs that writith th' avision 
In Affricke, of the worthy Scip1on. 


 Dreme Cn. v. 284. He mentions this 


as the moſt wonderful of dreams. Housx 
F. v. 407. lib. i. He deſcribes a proſpect 
more extenſive and various than that which. 
Scipio ſaw in his dream. | 


That ſawe in dreme, at point deviſe,. 
Heven, and erth, hell, and paradife, 


\ 


And in other places. 
He makes Scipio ſay to him, v. 110. 


Thou haſt the ſo wel borne 
In looking of mine olde book al to torne, 
Of which MacroB1z raught not a lite, &c. 


idea 
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idea of Dante's InyERNO, was ſuggeſted by this favourite 
N e which, in Chaucer's words, treats 


— Of heaven, and hell, 
And yearth, and fouls, that therein dwell *, 


Not to inſiſt on Dante's ſubject, he uſes the ſhade of Vir gil 


for a myſtagogue; as Tully fuppoſes Scipio to have Pri 


the other world to his anceſtor Africanus. 

But Hawes's capital performance is a poem entitled, 
c THE PASSETYME OF PLEASURE, or the HisToRIE op 
« GRAUNDE AMOURE and LA BAL Pvuctr : contayning the 
„ knowledge of the ſeven fciences, and the courſe of man's 
« lyfe in this worlde. Invented by Stephen Hawes, groome 
« of kyng Henry the ſeventh hys chambre. It is dedicated 
to the king, and was finiſhed at the beginning of the 


year 1506. 


AQ 


If the poems of Rowlic : are not genuine, the Pasriite 


of PLEASURE is almoſt the only effort of imagination and 
invention which had yet appeared in our poetry ſince Chau- 
cer. This poem contains no common touches of romantic 
and allegoric fiction. The perſonifications are often happily 
ſuſtained, and indicate the writer's familiarity with the Pro- 
vencial fchool. The model of his verſification and phraſeo- 
logy is that improved harmony of numbers, and facility of 
diction, with which his predeceffor Lydgate adorned our 
octave ſtanza. But Hawes has added new graces to Lydgate's 
manner. Antony Wood, with the zeal of a true antiquary, 
laments, that ſuch is the fate of poetry, that this book, 
« which in the time of Henry the ſeventh and eighth was 


h Ibid. v. 32. Lower and a Jay, by one Thomas Feylde, 

I 1 By Wynkyn de Worde, in 1517. 4to. printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 4to. 

with wooden cuts. A fecond edition fol- Princ. Prol. 1 hougt e laureate poetes in 

lowed in 1554. By John Wayland, in 4to. * old antiquite.” This obſcure rhymer is 

A third, in 4to. by John Waley, in 1555. here only mentioned, as he has an * 
See a poem called a Dialogue between a to his cotemporary Hawes. 
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« taken into the hands of all ingenious men, is now 
« thought but worthy of a ballad-monger's ſtall!” The 
truth is, ſuch is the good fortune of poetry, and ſuch the 
improvement of taſte, that much better books are become 
faſhionable. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that this 
poem has been unjuſtly neglected : and on that account, an 
apology will be leſs neceſſary for giving the reader a circum- 
ſtantial analyſis of its ſubſtance and deſign. 

GRAUND⁰E AMovuRE, the hero of the poem, and who 


fpeaks in his own perſon *, is repreſented walking in a deli- 


cious meadow. Here he diſcovers a path which conducts 
him to a glorious image, both whoſe hands are ſtretched out 
and pointing to two highways; one of which is the path of 
ConNTEMPLATION, the other of AcTive Lies, leading to the 
Tower of Beauty. He chuſes the laſt-mentioned path, yet 
is often tempted to turn aſide into a variety of bye-paths, 
which ſeemed more pleaſant : but proceeding directly for- 
ward, he ſees afar off another image, on whoſe breaſt is 
written, © This is the road to the Tower of DocrRINE, he 


that would arrive there muſt avoid ſloth, &c.” The even- 


« There is ſomething dramatic in this 
circumſtance. Raimond Vidal de Beſau- 
din, a troubadour of Provence, who flou- 
riſned about the year 1200, has given the 
following dramatic form to one of his conzes 
or tales. One day, ſays the troubadour, 


Alphonſus, king of Caſtille, whoſe court 
Was famous for good cheer, magnificence, 


loyalty, valour, the practice of arms and 
the management of horſes, held a ſolemn 
aſſembly of minſtrels and knights. When 


the hall was quite full, came his queen 


Eleanor, covered with a veil, and diſguiſed 


in a cloſe robe bordered with ſilver, a- 


dorned with the blaſon of a golden lion ; 
who making obeyſance, ſeated herſelf at 
ſome diſtance from the king. At this in- 
ſtant, a minſtrel advancing to the king, 
addreſſed him thus. O king, emperour 
«« of valour, I come to ſupplicate you to 
«« give me audience.” The king, under 


pair of diſgrace, ordered that no perſon 
ſhould interrupt the minſtrel in what he 
ſhould ſay. The minſtrel had travelled 
from his own country to recite an adventure 
which had happened to a baron of Arragon, 


vot unknown to king Alphonſus : and he 


now proceeds to tell no unaffecting ſtory. 
concerning a jealous huſband. At the cloſe, 
the minſtrel humbly requeſts the king and 
queen, to baniſh- all jealous huſbands from 
their dominions. The king replied, © Mix- 


„RET, your tale is pleaſant and gentle, 


« and you ſhall be rewarded. But to ſhew 
«« you- ſtill further how much you have 
« entertained me, I command that hence- 
forth your tale ſhall be called Le JatLovx 
„ CrarTie.” Our troubadour's tale is 
greatly enlivened by theſe accompaniments, 


and by being thrown into the mouth of a 


minſtrel. 


ing 
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ing being far advanced, he ſits down at the feet of the 
image, and falls into a profound ſleep; when, towards the 
morning, he is ſuddenly awakened by the loud blaſt of a 


horn. He looks forward through a valley, and perceives a 
beautiful lady on a palfrey, ſwift as the wind, riding to- 


wards him, encircled with tongues of fire. Her name was 
FAME, and with her ran two milk-white greyhounds, on 
whoſe golden collars were inſcribed in diamond letters Grace 
and Governaunce”, Her palfrey is Pegaſus; and the burn- 
ing tongues denote her office of conſigning the names of 


In Shakeſpeare, RUMovuR 1s painted 
full of tongues. This was from the Pa- 
GEANTS. 

m See ſupr. vol. i. p. 363. Greyhounds 
were antiently almoſt as great favourites as 
hawks. Our forefathers reduced hunting 
to a ſcience; and have left large treatiſes 
on this ſpecies of diverſion, which was ſo 
connected with their ſtate of life and manners. 
The moſt curious one I know, is, or was 
lately, among the manuſcripts of Mr. Far- 


mor, of Tuſmore in Oxfordſhire. It is en- 


titled, Le ART DE VENERIE, le quel 
% maiſtre Guillame Twici venour le roy 
« d' Angleterre fiſt en ſon temps per apran- 
4 dre autres.“ This maſter William T wict 
was grand huntſman to Edward the ſecond. 
In the Cotton library, this book occurs in 
Engliſh under the names of William Twety 
and John Giffard, moſt probably a tran- 
flation from the French copy, with the title 
of a book of Venerie dialogue wiſe. Princ. 
« TwETY now will we beginnen.“ MSS. 
Cotton. VesPas. B. xii. The leſs antient 
tract on this ſubject, called the Maiſtire of 
ihe Game, written for the inſtruction of 
prince Henry, afterwards Henry the fifth, 
is much more common. MSS. Digb. 182. 
Bibl. Bodl. I believe the maiftre weneur 
has been long aboliſhed in England: but 
the -oyal falconer ſtill remains. The latter 


was an officer of high dignity in the Gre- 


cian court of Conſtantinople, at an early 

eriod, under the ſtyle of ręaſlosiganαε.- 
33 lib. i. c. 8. x. 15. Codin. cap. ii. 
Phrenzes fays, that the emperor Andro- 
nicus Palzologus the younger kept more 


#33 


than one thouſand and four hundred hawks, | 


with almoſt as many men to take care of 


them. lib. i. c. 10. . | 
About the year 750, Winifrid, or Boni- 


face, a native of England, and archbiſhop 


of Mons, acquaints Ethelbald, a king of 


Kent, that he has ſent him, one hawk, two 
falcons, and two ſhields. And Hedilbert, 
a king of the Mercians, requeſts the ſame 
archbiſhop Winifrid, to ſend him two fal- 
cons which have been trained to kill cranes. 
See EeisTOL. Winifrid. [Bonifac.] Mo- 
gunt. 1605. 1629. And in Bibl. Patr. 
tom. vi. and tom. xiii. p. 70. Falconry, 


or a right to ſport with falcons, is men- 


tioned ſo. early as the year 986. Chart. 
Ottonis iii. Imperator. ann. 986. apud 


Ughell. de Epiſcop. Januenſ. A charter 


of Kenulf, king of the Mercians, granted 
to the abbey of Abingdon, and dated 821, 
prohibits all perſons carrying hawks or 
falcons, to treſpaſs on the lands of the 
monks. Dugd. Monaſt. i. p. 100. Julius 
Firmicus, who wrote about the year 35 "A 
is the firſt Latin author who mentions 


hawking, or has even uſed the word. 


Farco. Matheſ. lib. v. c. 7. vii. c. 4. 
Hawking 1s often mentioned in the capi- 
tularies of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The grand fauconnier of France was an of- 
ficer of great eminence. His ſalary was. 
four thouſand florins; he was 4 b 
a retinue of fifty gentlemen and fifty aſſiſ- 
tant falconers, and allowed to keep three 
hundred hawks. He licenſed every vender 
of falcons in France; and received a tri- 
bute for every bird that was ſold in that. 
kingdom, 
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illuſtrious perſonages to poſterity ; among which ſhe men- 
tions a lady of matchleſs accompliſhments, named La BrLI. 
Pucerr, who lives within a tower ſeated in a dehghtful 
iſland ; but which no perſon can enter, without furmount- 
ing many dangers. She then informs our hero, that before 
he engages in this enterpriſe, he muſt go 'to the Tower of 
DocrRINE, in which he will ſee the Seven Sciences"; and 


that there, in the turret, or chamber, of Muſic, he will 
have the firſt ſight of La Bell Pucell. Faux departs, but 


leaves with him her two greyhounds. Graunde Amoure 
now arrives at the Tower, or rather caſtle, of DocTRINE, 


ars down to Conſtantine ; the hiſtory of 


kingdom, even within the verge. of the 
Greece, and that of Alexander, who dying 


court. The king of France never rode 
out, on any occaſion, without this officer. 


[See ſupr. vol. i. p. 166. ] 


An ingenious French writer infinuates, 
that the paſſion for hunting, which at this 
day ſubſiſts as a favourite and raſhionable 
ſpecies of diverſion in the moſt civiliſed 
countries of Europe, is a ſtrong indication of 


our gothic origin, and 1s one of the ſavage 


habits, yet unreformed, of our northern an- 
ceſtors. Perhaps there is too much refine- 
ment in this remark. 'The pleaſures of the 
chace ſeem to have been implanted by na- 
ture; and, under due regulation, if pur- 
ſued as a matter of mere relaxation and 
not of employment, are by no means in- 
compatible with the modes of poliſhed 
life. | 

n The author of the Ta ESOR, a trou- 
badour, gives the following account of his 
own ſyſtem of erudition, which may not 
be inapplicable here. He means to ſhew 


himſelf a profound and univerſal ſcholar ; 


and profeſſes to underſtand the ſeven libe- 
ral arts, grammar, the Latin language, lo- 
gic, the Decretals of Gratian, muſic ac- 


cording to Boethius and Guy Aretin, arith- 


metic, geography, aſtronomy, the eccle- 
fiaſtic computation, medicine, pharmacy, 
ſurgery, necromancy, N magic, 
divination, and mythology, better than 
Ovi and Thales le Menteur the hiſtories 
of Thebes, Troy, Rome, Romulus, Ceſar, 
Pompey, Auguſtus, Nero, Veſpaſian, Ti- 
tus, who took Jeruſalem, the Twelve Ce- 


diſtributed his acquifitions among his #avelve 


peers ; the hiſtory of France, containing 


the tranſactions of Clovis, converted by 


ſaint Remi; Charles Mattel, who e/ab/i/+- 
ed tenths; king Pepin, Charlemagne and 
Roland, and the good king Louis. 'To 
theſe he adds, the HisToxry of Enc- 
LAND, which comprehends the arrrval of 
Brutus in England, and his conqueſt of the 
giant Corineus, the propheſies of Merlin, 


the redoubted death of Arthur, the adven- 


tures of Gawaine, and the amours of Triſ- 
tram and Bel Iſould. Amidſt this profu- 
ſion of fabulous hiſtory, which our author 
ſeems to think real, the hiſtory of the Bible 
is introduced; which he traces from the 
patriarchs down to the day of judgment. 
At the cloſe of the whole, he gives us 
ſome more of his faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments; and fays, that he is ſkilled in the 
plain chant, in ſinging to the Jute, in 
making canzonetts, paſtorals, amorous and 
pleaſant poeſies, and in dancing: that he 
is beloved by eccleſiaſtics, knights, ladies, 
citizens, minſtrels, ſquires, &c. The au- 
thor of this TREASURE, or cyclopede of 
ſcience, mentioned above, is Pierre de Cor- 
bian, who lived about the year 1200. Cre- 
ſcimbeni ſays, that this TRESOR furniſhed 
materials of a fimilar compilation in Italian 
verſe to Bennet, Dante's maſter; and of 
another in French proſe. But ſce Jul. Niger, 
Script. Flor. p. 112. | 


framed 
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framed of fine copper, and ſituated on a craggy rock: it 
ſhone ſo bright, that he could diſtinctly diſcern the form 
of the building; till at length, the ſky being covered 
with clouds, he more viſibly perceives its walls deco- 
rated with figures of beaſts in gold, and its lofty turrets 
crowned with golden images. He is admitted by Covun- 


TEN ANC E the portreſs, who leads him into a court, where 


he drinks water of a moſt tranſcendent fragrance, from a 
magnificent fountain, whence flow four rivers, clearer than 
Nilus, Ganges, Tigris, or Euphrates*. He next enters the 
hall framed of jaſper, its windows chryſtal, and its roof 
overſpread with a golden vine, whoſe grapes are repreſented 
by rubies ?: the floor is paved with beryl, and the walls hung 
with rich tapeſtry, on which our-hero's future expedition to 
the Tower of La Bell Pucell was gloriouſly wrought *. The 


He ſays, that the litile turrets had, 
for weathercocks or fans, images of gold, 
which, moving with the wind. played a 
tune. So Chaucer, CH. DREAME, v. 75. 

For everie yate [tower] of fine gold 

A thouſand fanis, aie turning, 

FEutunid had, and briddes ſinging 

Divers, and on eche fane a paire, 

With opin mouth againe the aire : 

And of a ſute were all the toures :;— 

And many a /mall turret hie. 


Again, in the caſtle. of pLEASAUNT RE- 
SARD, the fans on the high towers -are 
mentioned as a circumſtance of pleaſure 
and beauty. ASSEMBL. LaD.. v. 160. 


The towris hie full pleaſant ſhall ye finde, 

With phanis freſbe, turning with everie 
doinde. 

And our author again, ch. xxxviii. 

Aloft the towres the golden fanes goode 


Dyde with the wynde make - ſul] ſweete 


armony | 
Them for to heare it was great melody. 


Our author here paints from the life. An 
exceſſive. agglomeration of turrets, with 
their fans, is one of the characteriſtic 
marks of the florid mode of architecture, 


which was now almoſt at its hetghth. See 
views of the palaces of Noneſuch and Rich- 
mond. 

 Þ The Cruſades made the eaſtern rivers. 
more famous among the Europeans than. 
any of their own. Arnaud Daniel, a trou- 
badour of the thirteenth century, declares,. 
he had rather pleaſe his miſtreſs than poſſeſs. 
all the dominions which are waſhed by He- 
brus, Meander, and Tigris. Hiſt. Troub. 
ii. p. 485. The compliment would have 
been equally exaggerated, if he had alluded 
to ſome of the rivers of his own country. 
1 From fir John Maundeville's Tz a- 


VELS. In the hall, is a vine made of 


&« gold, that goeth all aboute the hall: 
“ and it hath many branches of grapes, 
& ſome are white, &c. All the red are of 
& pubies, &c.“ ch. lxvii. Paulus Silen- 
tiarius, in his deſcription of the church of 
S. Sophia at Conſtantinople, mentions ſuch. 
an ornament. ii. 235. 


KAnyuag Xevgoropercs re apminE- 
epTtt, &c. 


Pa'mitibus auricomis circumcurrens witts: 


Jerpit. | 
r In the eleventh book of Boccacio's. 
Tukszib, after Arcite is dead, Palamon 


builds a ſuperb temple in honour of him.. 


in 


Kt 
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marſhall of this caſtle is Rxason, the ſewer OBSERVANCE, 
the cook TEMPERANCE, the high-ſteward LIBERALITY, &c. 
He then explains to DocTRiNE his name and intended 
adventure; and ſhe entertains him at a ſolemn feaſt. He 


viſits her ſeven daughters, who reſide in the caſtle. Firſt 


he is conducted to GRAMMAR, who delivers a learned ha- 
rangue on the utility of her ſcience : next to Locic, who 
diſmiſſes him with a grave exhortation: then to RnRTORIc, 
who crowned with laurel, and ſeated in a ſtately chamber, 
ſtrewed with flowers, and adorned with the clear mirrours 
of ſpeculation, explains her five parts in a laboured oration. 
Graunde Amoure reſolves to purſue their leſſons with vigour ; 
and animates himſelf, in this difficult taſk, with the ex- 
amples of Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate *', who are panegy- 


in which his whole hiſtory 1s painted. The 
deſcription of this painting 1s a recapitula- 
tory abridgement of the preceding part of 
the poem. Hawes's tapeſtry is eg judi- 
ciouſly placed in the beginning of the piece, 
becauſe it precludes expeRation by fore- 
ſtalling all the fature incidents. | 
e recites ſome of the pieces of the two 


latter. Chaucer, he ſays, wrote the Book 


or FAME en hys own invencion. The 
TRAGEDIEs of the xix ladies, a tran/la- 
cyon. The CanTErRBURY TaLlts, upon 
hys ymaginacyon, ſome of which are ver- 
fuous, others glad and merry, The pytous 
dolour of TROYLUs anD CREssIDA, and 
many other bokes. „„ 


Among Lydgate's works, he recites the 


Lirege of our Lapy. Saint EpmunD's 
LIFE. The FALL or PrIncEes. The 
THREE REASONS. The CHORLEANDTEHE 


Birp. The TroyBook. VIX TVE AND 
V1ce, [MSS, Harl. 225 1. 63. fol. 95.] The 
TEMPLE OF GLass. The Book or Gops 


anD GoppssES. This laſt, J ſuppoſe, is 
The BANK ET or GoDs AN D GoDDESSEs, 

The poem of the CHRORLE AND THE 
Bix D our author calls a pamflete. Lydgate 
himſelf ſays, that he tranſlated this tale 
from a pamflete in Frenſche, ſt 5. It was 
firſt printed by Caxton in his Cyauces, 


Afterwards by Wynkyn de Worde, before 


1500, in quarto. And, I think, by Cop- 


land. Aſhmole has printed it under the 
title of HERMESs's Bix D, and ſuppoſes it 
to have been written originally by R ay- 
mund Lully; or at leaſt made Engliſh by 
Cremer, abbot of Weſtminſter, Lully's 
ſcholar. TREATR. CHEM. p. 213. 467 
465. Lydgate, in the laſt ſtanza, again 
ſpeaks of this piece as a franſlacyon oute 
& of the, Frenſbe. But the fable on which 
it 1s founded, is told by Petrus Alphonſus, 
a writer of the twelfth century, in his tract 
de Clericali Diſciplina, never printed. See 
ſupr. p. 137. | | | 
Our author, in his recital of Chaucer's 
pieces, calls the LEGENDE Or coop Wo- 
MEN fragidyes. Antiently a ſerious narra- 
tive in verſe was called a tragedy. And it 
is obſervable, that he mentions xix ladyes 
belonging to this legend. Only nine ap- 
pear at preſent. Nineteen was the number 
intended, as we may collect from Lydgate's 


\ Falkb Fi. Prol and; bid; 4: 4-66. 


Compare Man of L. T. Prol. v. 60. Urr. 
Where eight more ladies than are in the 
reſent legende are mentioned. This piece 
1s called the legendis of ix good women, MSS, 
Fairf. xvi. Chaucer himſelf ſays, I ſawe 
«©, cominge of ladyes Nineteen in royall ha- 
bit.“ v. 383. Urr, Compare Parſ. T. 
-Urr. p. 214. col. 1. | 
riſed 
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riſed with great propriety. He is afterwards admitted to 
ARITHMETIC, who wears a GOLDEN wvede *:, and, laſt of all, 
is led to the Tgwer of Music, which was compoſed of 
cryſtal, in eager expectation of obtaining a view of La Bell 
Pucell, according to Faux's prediction. Music was playing 
on an organ, before a ſolemn aſſembly; in the -midſt of 


which, at length he diſcovers La Bell Pucell, 1s inſtantly 
captivated with her beauty, and almoſt as ſoon tells her his 


name, and diſcloſes his paſſion”, She is more beautiful than 
Helen, Proſerpine, Creſſida, queen Hyppolita, Medea, Dido, 


Polyxena, Alcmena, Menalippa, or even fair Roſamund. The 
ſolemnity being finiſhed, Music, and La Bell Pucell go forth 


into a ſtately temple, whither they are followed by our hero. 
Here Mus1c ſeats herſelf amidſt a concert of all kinds of in- 
ſtruments*. She explains the principles of harmony. A 


t The walls of her chamber are painted land with the princeſs Margaret, in the year 


in gold with the three fundamental rules 
of arithmetic. - 1 


u In the TRESsOR of Pierre de Corbian, 


cited at large above, Muſic, according to 
Boethius and Guy Aretin, is one of the 
ſeven liberal ſciences. At Oxford, the 
graduates in muſic, which ſtill remains there 


as an academical ſcience, are at this day 


required to ſhew their proficiency in Boe- 
thius pe Musica. In a pageant, at the 
coronation of king Edward the ſixth, Mu- 


$1C perſonified appears among the ſeven 


ſciences. Leland, Coll. Ar PEN p. in. 317. 


edit. 1770. 1 | 
In the deſcription of her perſon, which 
is very elegant, and conſiſts of three ſtanzas, 
there is this circumſtance, She gartered 
„ wel her hoſe.” ch. xxx. Chaucer has 


this circumſtance in deſcribing the Wie of 


Bath. Prol. v. 458. 


"Hil hots renn. 
Ful fraite yteyed. | 


= That is, tabours, trampets,". pipes, 


| fackbuts, organs, recorders, harps, lutes, 
croudds, tymphans, [l. ſymphans] dulcimers, 
claricimbales, rebeckes, clarychordes. ch. 
xvi. At the marriage of James of Scot- 


| Vol. II. 


/ 


1503, „the king began before hyr to play 
« of the clarychordes and after of the lute. 
« And uppon the ſaid clarychorde fir Ed - 
« ward Stanley played a ballade and ſange 


„ therewith.” Again, the king and queen 


being together, after ſhe played upon the 
"Y clarychorde and after of the lute, he be- 
„ inge uppon his knee allwaies bare» 
c headed.” Leland. Coll. Ar PEN. iii. 
p. 284. 285, edit. 1770. In Lydgate's 
poem, entitled Reon AND SENSUALs 
LITE, compyled by John Lydgate, various 
inſtruments and ſorts of muſic are recited. 
MSS. Fairfax. xvi. Bibl. Bodl. [Pr. To 
4“ all folkys virtuous.“ ]! Here reberſyth 
« the auctor the MYNSTRALCYS that were 
& inthe gardyn.” 


Of al maner mynſtralcye 

That any man kan ſpecifye : 

Ffor there were-rotys of Almayne, 
And eke of Arragon and Spayne : 
Songes, ſtampes, and eke daunces, 
Divers plente of pleſaunces ; 

And many unkouth notys newe 
Of ſwiche folke as lovid trewe ; 
And inſtrumentys that dyd excelle, 
Many moo than I kan telle: 


G g | Harpys, 
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dance is plaid”, and Graunde Amoure dances with La Bell 
Pucell. He retires, deeply in lave. He is met by Coun- 
SELL, who conſoles and conducts him to his repoſe in a 
ſtately chamber of the caſtle. In the morning, Couxs ELI 
and our hero both together viſit La Bell Pucell. At the 
gate of the garden of the caſtle they are informed by the 
portreſs CuRTEsY, that the lady was fitting alone in an ar- 
bour, weaving a garland of various flowers. The garden is 
deſcribed as very delicious, .and they find the lady in the 
arbour near a ſtately. fountain, among the floures of aro- 
matyke fume. After a long dialogue, in which for ſome 
time ſhe ſeems to reject his ſuit, at laſt ſhe reſigns her heart; 
but withal acquaints her lover, that he has many monſters 
to encounter, and many dangers to conquer, before he can 
obtain her. He replies, that he is well acquainted with. 
theſe difficulties; and declares, that, after having received 
inſtructions from ASTRONOMY, he will go to the Tower of 
CHIVALRY, in order to be more completely qualified to ſuc- 
ceed in this hazardous enterpriſe. They take leave with 
wy | tears; and the lady 1s received into a ſhip, which 1s to carry 
_ her into the iſland where her Tower ſtood. CounsELL con- 
Wo. ſoles Amoure *, and leaves him to attend other deſponding. 


220 


% they plaid a rownde, the which was 


1 HFarpys, fythales, and eke rotys, 
1 . «© daunced by the lorde Grey ledyinge the 


Well according with her notys, 


Lutys, ribibles, and geternes, 
More for eſtatys than tavernes; 
Orguys, cytolis, monacordys.— 
There were trumpes, and trumpettes, 
Lowde ſhallys, and doucettes. 


Here geterne, is a guittar, which, with _ 


cytolis, has its origin in citbara. Fythales 
is fiddles, Shallys, I believe, ſhould be 
ſhalmies, or ſhawms. Orguys is organs. 
See ſupr. vol. i. p. 429. and 61. By 


ef/tatys he means fates, or ſolemn aſſemblies. 


y Muſic commands her my»/relles to play 
the dance, which was called Mamours the 
Fete. So at the royal marriage juſt men- 
tioned, ©* The myz/relles begonne to play 
& a baſle dance, &c. After this done, 


ſaid queene.— After the dinner incon-- 


„ tynent the mynſtrelles of the chammer 
© [chamber] began to play and then 


daunced the quene, &c.” Leland, Ar- 


END. ubi ſupr. p. 284. ſeq. 

z COUNSELL mentions the examples of 
Troilus and Creſſida, and of Ponthus and 
Sidonia. Of the latter faithful pair, there 
is an old French romance, Le Roman 
*« du noble roy Pontus fils du roy de Gal- 
* lice et de la belle Sidoine fille du roy de 
„ Bretagne.” Without date, in bl. letter. 
4to. It is in the royal library at Paris, MS. 


fol. See Lengl. Bibl. Rom. ii. 250. And 
among the king's manuſeripts in the Britiſh 
muſeum there is, Le Livre du roy Pon- 


? 60 thus.“ 
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jovers. Our hero bids adieu in pathetic terms to the Tower 
of Mus1c, where he firſt ſaw Pucell. Next he proceeds to 
the Tower of GromtTRy, which is wonderfully built and 
adorned. From thence he ſeeks As T RONOMv, who reſides in 
a gorgeous pavilion pitched in a fragrant and flowery mea- 
dow : ſhe delivers a prolix lecture on the ſeveral operations 
of the mind, and parts of the body*. He then, accom- 
panied with his greyhounds, enters an extenſive plain over- 


ſpread with flowers; and looking forward, ſees a flaming 


ſtar over a tower. Going forward, he perceives that this 
tower ſtands on a rough precipice of ſteel, decorated with 
beaſts of various figures. As he advances towards it, he 


comes to a mighty fortreſs, at the gate of which were hang- 


ing a ſhield and helmet, with a marvellous horn. He blows 
the horn with a blaſt that ſhook the tower, when a knight 
appears; who, aſking his buſineſs, is anſwered, that his 
name is Graunde Amoure, and that he was juſt arrived 
from the tower of DocTRinNe. He is welcomed by the 
knight, and admitted. This is the caſtle of CuIVALRV. 
The next morning he is conducted by the porter STEDFAsT- 
NESS into the baſe court, where ſtood a tower of prodigious 
height, made of jaſper : on its ſummit were four images of 
armed knights on horſes of ſteel, which, on moving a ſecret 
ſpring, could repreſent a turney. Near this tower was an 
antient temple of Mars : within it was his ſtatue, or pic- 
ture, of gold, with the figure of FoxTuxz on her wheel; 
and the walls were painted with the ſiege of Troy*. He 


„ thus.” 15 E. vi. 6. I think there are tayne.” With wooden cuts. 1511. 4to. 


fome elegant miniatures in this manuſcript. 
Our author calls him the famous knyght 
«« yclypped Ponthus, whych loved Sy- 
«© donye.” ch. xvi. KING PoxrRus is 
among the copies of James Roberts, a 
printer in the reign of queen Eliſabeth, 
Ames, p. 342. I believe it was firſt printed 


by Wynkyn de Worde, The hyſtory of 
Ponthus and Galyce, and of lytel 3 


* In a wooden cut Ptolomy the aftrono- 
mer 1s here introduced, with a quadrant : 


and Plato, the conynge and famous clerke, 


is cited, 755 

This was a common ſubject of tapeſtry, 
as I have before obſerved : but as it was 
the moſt favourite martial ſubje& of the 
dark ages, is here introduced with peculiar 
propriety. Chaucer, from the general 


8 2 popularity 
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ſupplicates Mars, that he may be enabled to ſubdue the 
monſters which obſtruct his paſſage to the Tower of Pucell. 
Mars promiſes him aſſiſtance; but adviſes him firſt to in- 
voke Venus in her temple. Fox ruxꝝ reproves Mars for pre- 
ſuming to promiſe aſſiſtance; and declares, that all human 
glory is in the power of herſelf alone. Amoure is then. 
led © by Minerva to king Melyzus *, the inventor of tilts and 
tournaments, who dubs him a knight. He leaves the caſtle. 
of CnIvALRY, and on the road meets a perſon, habited like 
a Fool, named Godfrey Gobilive *, who enters into a long diſ—- 
courſe on the falſehood of women. They both go together 


_ Popularity of the ſtory, has made it a ſab- 


ject for painted glaſs. DREUE CHAUC, 
v. 322. p. 406. Urr. col. 1. 
— — and with glas 

Were al the windowes wel yglaſed 

Ful clere, and nat an hole ycraſed, 

'That to beholde it was grete joy ; 

For wholly all the fory of Troy 

Was in the glaifnge ywrought thus, 

Of Hector, and king Priamus, 

Achilles, &c. 


In our author's deſcription of the palace of 


Pucell, there was enameled with figures 


*© curious the Hege of Troy.” cap. xxxviii. 
Sign. A. iii. edit. 1 55 - The arras was 
the Hege of Thebes. ibid. In the temple 
of Mars was alfo ** the ſege of Thebes de- 
„ paynted fayre and clere” on the walls. 


cap. xxvii. Sign. Q. iii. [See ſupr. p. 216.] 


8 . the ſumptuous hall of the 


caſtle, whic 
Thebes, and where many knights are play- 


is painted with the Siege of 


ing at cheſs, 


A fabulous king of Thrace, who, 1 


think, is mentioned in Caxton's Recuyal 
oF ThE FHrysTORYEs or Troy, now juſt 
printed; that is, in the year 1471. Our 
author appeals to this romance, which he 
calls the Recule of Troye, as an authentic 
voucher for the truth of the labours of Her- 
cules. ch. i. By the way, Boccacio's Ge - 
NEALOGY OP THE Goss is quoted in this 
romance of Troy, B. ii. ch. xix. 


His father is Davy Drunken nole, 
| dats _ dranke but in a fayre blacke: 
ul. 


Here he ſeems to allude to Lydgate's poem, | 
called Of Fack Wat that could pull the lining. 


out of a black boll. MS, Aſhmol. Oxon. 59. 
ii. MSS. Harl. 2251. 12. fol. 14. One 
Tack Hare is the ſame fort of ludicrous 
character, who is thus deſcribed in Lyd- 

te's Tale of froward Maymonde. MSS, 
Lind, D. 3 1. Bibl. Bodl. ET nd, 


A froward knave pleynly to deſcryve, 

And a ſloggard ſhortely to declare, 

A precious knave that caſtith hym never to 
| thryv ©, ? 

His _ weel weet, his ſlevis riht thred- 

A turnebroche, [turn-ſpit] a boy for hogge 
of ware, 1 

With louring face noddyng and flumberyng, 

Of new cryſitened, and called Jakke Hare, 

Whiche of a 60ll can ;lukke cut the lynyng. 


Theſe two pieces of Lydgate appear to be 
6 ; | 

He relates, how Ariſtotle, for all his 
clergy, was ſo infatuated with love, that 
he ſuffered the lady, who only laughed at 
his paſſion, to: bridle. and ride him about 
his chamber. This ſtory is in Gower, 
Cor. AManrT:. lib. viii. fol. clxxxix. b. 

edit. ut ſupr. [See ſupr. p. 25:], 
I ſaw there Ariſtote alſo LOTS 
Whom that the quene of Grece alſo 

Hath brideled, &c. | 
Then 
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into the temple of Venus, who was now holding a ſolemn: 
aſſembly, or court, for the redreſs of lovers. Here he 
meets with Sar ENR, who draws up a ſupplication for him, 

which he preſents to Venus. Venus, after having exhorted: 

him to be conſtant, writes a letter to Pucell, which ſhe 
ſends by Cupid. After offering a turtle, he departs with 


Godfrey Gobilive, who is overtaken by a lady on a palfrey,, ä b fel 
with a knotted whip in her hand, which ſhe frequently ex- Wh 
erciſes on Godfrey*.. Amoure aſks her name, which, the 9 
anſwers, is-CoRRECTION ; that ſhe lived in the Tower of tf | 
CHASTITVY, and that he who aſſumed the name of Godfrey. | OM "oy 
Gobilive was FarsE REPORT, who had juſt eſcaped from 4 


her priſon, and diſguiſed himſelf in a fool's coat. She in- 
vites Amoure to her Tower, where they are admitted by 
Dame MEASURE ; and led into a hall with a golden roof, in 
the midſt of which was a carbuncle of a prodigious fize, 
which illuminated the room *.. They. are next. introduced to- | 


Then follows a long and ridiculous ſtbry ***cytie of Aridewarpe by me John Doęſ 4 1 
about Virgil, not the poet, but a necro- ** borche, darellyng at the Camer Porte.” 8 
mancer framed in the dark ages, who is With cuts, octavo. It was in Mr. Weſt's 1 
deceived by the tricks of a lady at the court library. FirgiPs Life is mentioned by 1 
of Rome; on whom, however, her para- Lancham among other romantic pieces, * 
mour takes ample revenge by means of his Killinab. Caſtle. p. 34. edit. 1575. 129. 53 
ſcill in muſic. ch. xxix. I have mentioned This fictitious perſonage, however, ſeems | 
this Virgil, ſupr. vol. i. p. 407. See alſo, to be formed on the genuine Virgil, becauſe, 150g 
ſupr. p. 25. Where have falſely ſuppoſed from the ſubje& of his eighth Eclogue, he 1 
him to be the poet. This fiction is alſo was ſuppoſed to be an adept in the myſteries 4 
alluded to by Gower, and added to that of of magic and incantation. | $1? 
Ariſtotle's, among his examples of the e In another place he is called Fol LY, 4 
power of love over the wifeſt men. ubi ſupr. and faid to ride on a mare. When chivalry [ 
And eke Virgile of acqueintance | was at 1ts heighth in France, it was a diſ- | : | 
I ſigh [ſaw] where he the maiden praid. Stace to any perſon, not below the degree 4 
Which was the daughter, as men ſaid, of ” gentleman, 7o ride a mare. i | 1 £910 
Of themperour whilom of Rome. From Chaucer, Rom: Rosz, v. 1120. NJ 1 | 
: | TOTS : Urr. p. 223. a. Ricnesss is crowned. 1 | 
There is an old book, printed in 1510, 1 che coftlieſt gemis 1 
entitled, VI ROILI us. This boke treat- | nk a, [1 208 
„ eth of the lyfe of Virgilius, and of his But all before full ſubtilty 970 
«« deth, and many marvayles that he did A fine carboncle ſel ſawe I, 1 
in his lyfetyme by whitchcraft and ni- The ſtone ſo cleare was and bright, | 1 
« gramanſy, thorouhg the help of the de- That al ſo ſone as it was night, $20 
„ yylls of hell.“ Coloph. Thus endeth Men mightin ſene to go for nede KEY 
«. the lyfe of Virgilius with many dyvers A mile or two in length and hrede. . * 
4. conſaytes that he dyd. Emprynted in the Such light yſprange out of that * 1 
: a ut 1 80 
e 
'F 4 
j q 1 
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a fair chamber; where they are welcomed by many famous 
women of antiquity, Helen, gueze Proferpine, the lady Me- 
duſe, Penthefilea, &c. The next morning, CokRECTION 
ſhews our hero a marvellous dungeon, of which SHAM FAST 
NESSE is the keeper; and here Fals ReyorT is ſeverely 
puniſhed. He now continues his expedition, and near a 
fountain obſerves a ſhield and a horn hanging. On the ſhield 
was a lion rampant of gold in a ſilver field, with an inſcrip- 
tion, importing, that this was the way to La Bell Pucell's 
habitation, and that whoever blows the horn will be aſ- 
faulted by a moſt formidable giant. He ſounds the horn: 
when inſtantly the giant appeared, twelve feet high, armed 
in braſs, with three heads, on each of which was a ſtreamer, 
with the inſcriptions Falſehood, Imagination, Perjury. After 
an obſtinate combat, he cuts off the giant's three heads with 
his ſword Claraprudence. He next meets three fair ladies, 
VaniTY, Goop-oPERATION, FIDELITY. They conduct him to 
their caſtle with muſic ; where, being admitted by the portreſs 
OBSERVANCE, he is healed of his wounds by them. He 
proceeds and meets PeRSEVERANCE, who acquaints him, 
that Pucell continued ſtill to love: that, after ſhe had read 
Venus's letter, STRANGENEss and DispAlN came to her, to 


_ diſſuade her from loving him; but that ſoon after, Pzacr 


and Mercy arrived, who ſoon undid all that Dispain and 
STRANGENESS had ſaid, adviſing her to ſend PER&EVERANCE 
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But this is not uncommon in romance, and 
is an Arabian idea. See ſupr. vol. i. p. 378. 
In the Hiftory of the SEVEN CHAMMPIORs, 
a book compiled in the reign of James the 
firſt by one Richard Johnſon, and contain- 


ing ſome of the molt capital fiftions of the 


old Arabian romance, in the adventure of 
the Ex cHAN TED FounTAin, the knights 
entering a dark hall, „tooke off their 
6 gauntletts from their left hands whereon 
* they wore marvellous great and fine dia- 
% monds, that gave ſo much light, that they 
might plainly /ee all things that were in 


« the hall, the which was very great and 


« wide, and upon the walls were painted 


the figures of many furious fiends, &c.“ 


Sec. P. ch. ix. And in Maundeville's 
TRAVELLS, ©* The emperour hath in his 
«© chamber a pillar of gold, in which is a 
** ruby and carbuncle a foot long, which 
<< lighteth all his chamber by night, &c.“ 
ch. Ixx11. 

i Mgrcy is no uncommon divinity in 


the love-ſyſtem of the troubadours. See 


M. Millot's HisT. LiTT. ves TRouBaD. 
tom. i. p. 181, Par. 1774. 


- 


to 
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to him with a ſhield. This ſhield PRRSEVERAN EH now pre- 
ſents, and invites him to repoſe that night with her couſin 
ComrorRT, who lived in a moated manor-place under the 
fide of a neighbouring wood, Here he is uſhered into a 


E There is a deſcription of a magnificent There was () doſers on the (p) dees, 


mauo r- place, curious for its antiquity, in Hoſe the cheefe wolde (4) ches 
an old | written before the year 1300, That never richere was, 

entitled a Diſputation bytwene a Cryſten Ihn no fale (5) ſouht: 

man and a Fewwe, perhaps tranſlated from Both the mot and the mold' 


the French, MS. Vernon. fol. 301. ut ſupr. Schone al on red golde 


[See Carpentier's WY du Cange, Lat. The criſtene mon hadde ferli of that (s) folde, 


Gloſſ. V. RADIMERE That hider was brouzt. 


Forth heo (a) wenten on the ffeld * 
To an hul (5) thei bi heldz * -- Holy obabecds 1 
| | 5 
The eorthe clevet (c) as a ſcheld (2), Such hadde I not ſene, 
On the grownde grene :  Ffor ſothe as I ſay: 
Some fonde thei on (e) ſtih, The thruſtell (2) ſonge full ſrhille, 
Thei went theron (/) radly ; He newed notes at his wille; 
The criſten mon hedde (g) farly Ffaire fflowers to fille, 
2 What ay mihte mene. | Ffinein that flay: 
Aftir that ſtiz lay a ſtrete, | | 20 
Clere 1 pavet with (Y) gete, And al the rounde table good, 
Thei fond a Maner that was mete Fou Arthur in eorthe (z) zod,. 
With murthes ful ſchene; dum ſate and ſum ſtod, 
Wel corven and wroht O the grounde grey: 
With halles heize uppon (i) loft, Hit was a wonder ſiht ; 
To a place weore thei brouht As thei wer quik men (ww) diht 
FO As paradys the (4) clene. To ſeo hou they (x) play. 
Ther was foulen (/) ſong, Together with ſome of his expreflions, I 
Much murthes among, do not always underſtand this writer's con- 
Hoſe lenge wolde longe text and tranſitions, which have great 
Fful luitell' hym thouht: abruptneſs. In what he ſays of king Ar- 
On vche a ſyde of the halle, thur, I ſuppoſe he means, that king Ar- 
Pourpell, pelure, and (7) palle; thur's round table, and his knights turney- 
Wyndowes in the walle ing, were painted on the walls of the hall. 


Was wonderli (2) 1 wrouht : 


(a) They. (5) Hill. (e) Cleavet. (d) Shield. 5 (e) Road: Way. Cavern aſcent. 
( Readily.. Eaſily. (g) Was very attentive. Herded. (5) Paved with gritt, i. e. ſand, or gravel. 


(i) With halls built high. | (t) Bright, or pleaſant, as Paradile. (1) Fouls, birds. (n) The 


gueſts ſate on each ſide of the hall, cloathed in purple, furs, or ermine, and rich rohes. (n) Won- 
derfully wrought. () Dgſſer is a baſket carried on the back. Lat. Dor ſarium. Chaucer's H. F. iii. 


850. Or elſe hutchis or Dg/ers.”” We muſt here underſtand Proviſions. (?) Dees is here the 


table. (2) Whoever would chuſe the beſt. (r) Hall. Lat. Sala. (5), Houle. (t) Thruſh. 
(u) Tol, went. Walked on earth. (w) As if they were living men. (x) To ſee their ſports, 
tournaments, &c. | | 

An Herbary, for furniſhing domeſtic medicines, always made a part of our antient gardens. In 
Hawes's poem, now before us, in the delicious garden of the caſtle of Muſic, Amiddes the garden 
te there was an herber fayre and quadrante.” ch. xviii. In the Gloſſary to Chaucer, Erbes is abſurdly 


interpreted Arbours. Nox. PR. T. v. 1081. * Or erve ive growing in our crberis.” Chaucer is here 


chamber 


enumerating various medical herbs, uſually planted in erberis, or herbaries. 
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chamber precjous, perfumed with the richeſt odours. Next 
morning, guided by PERSEVERAN CR and CoMrokT, he goes 
forward, and ſees a caſtle, nobly fortified, and walled with 
jet. Before it was a giant with ſeven heads, and upon the 
trees about him were hanging many ſhields of knights, 
whom ke had conquered. On his ſeven heads were ſeven 
helmets crowned with ſeven ſtreamers, on which were in- 
ſcribed Diſimulation, Delay, Diſcomfort, Variance, Envy, De- 
traction, Doubleneſs. After a bloody battle, he kills the giant, 
and is ſaluted by the five ladies STEDFASTNESS, AMoRovus PuR- 
| VEYANCE, JOY AFTER SoRROW, PLEASAUN CE, Goop RxPORT, 
AmI1Trx, ConTINUANCE, all riding from the caſtle on white pal- 
fries. Theſe ladies inform Amoure, that they had been exiled 
from La Bell Pucell by DrspAlxx, and beſieged in this caſtle, 
for one whole year, by the giant whom he had juſt ſlain. They 
attend him on his journey, and travel through a dreary 
wilderneſs, full of wild beaſts : at length they diſcern, at a 
vaſt diſtance, a glorious region, where ſtood a ſtately palace 
beyond a tempeſtuous ocean. That, ſays PERSEVERANCE, 
is the palace of Pucelle.” They then diſcover, in the 
iſland before them, an horrible fiend, roaring like thunder, 
and breathing flame, which my author ſtrongly paints, 


4 


The fyre was greet, it made the ylande lyght. 


PERSEVERANCE tells our hero, that this monſter was framed 
by the two witches STRANGENEss and Di1sDaiNnEg, to puniſh 
La Bell Pucell for having baniſhed them from her preſence. 
His body was compoſed of the ſeven metals, and within it 
a demon was incloſed. They now enter a neighbouring 
temple of Pallas; who ſhews Amoure, in a trance, the 
ſecret formation of this monſter, and gives him a box of 
wonderful ointment. They walk on the ſea-ſhore, and eſpy 
two ladies rowing towards them; who land, and having 
told Amoure that they are ſent 10 PATIENCE to enquire his 

name, 
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name, receive him and his company into the ſhip PeryecT= 
NeEss. They arrive in the iſland; and Amoure diſcovers the 
monſter near a rock, whom he now examines more diſtinct- 
ly. The face of the monſter reſembled a virgin's, and was 
of gold; his neck of ſilver; his breaſt of ſteel ; his fore- 
legs, armed with ſtrong talons, of laten ; his back of copper; 
his tail of lead, &c. Amoure, in imitation of Jaſon, anoints 
his ſword and armour with the unguent of Pallas ; which, 
at the firſt onſet, preſerves him from the voluminous tor- 
rent of fire and ſmoke iſſuing from the monſter's mouth. 
At length he 1s killed; and from his body flew out a foule 
ethicpe, or black ſpirit, accompanied with ſuch a ſmoke that 
all the iſland was darkened, and loud thunder-claps enſued. 


When this ſpirit was entirely vaniſhed, the air grew ſerene ; 


and our hero now plainly beheld the magnificent caſtle of La 
Pucell, walled with ſilver, and many 4 Jory upon the wall 
enameled royally'. He rejoins his company; and entering the 
gate of the caſtle, is ſolemnly received by Prack, MERCY, 
JusTIce, REeason, GRACE, and Memory. He is then led 
by the portreſs CouNTENAUNCE into the baſe court; where, 
into a conduit of gold, dragons ſpouted water of the richeſt 
odour. The gravel of the court 1s like gold, and the hall 


and chambers are moſt ſuperbly decorated. Amoure and La 


Pucell fit down and converſe together, Venus intervenes, 
attended by Cupid cloathed in a blue mantle embroidered 
with golden hearts * with arrows, which he throws 


See ſupr. p. 217. and vol. i. P- 114. 303. 1599. The great bell- tower, [of the 
T know not 'fo 

the cruſades, Richard Johnſon took the de- curious piece of workmanſhippe, graven, 
ſcription of the ſtately houſe of the courteous ** guilt, and inameled, to the great beau- 
Jew at Damaſcus, built for entertaining © tifying of the citie, and paſlinge all 


m what romantic hiſtory of ** priory of S. John in Clerkenwell,] a moſt * 


chriſtian pilgrims, in which . the 2val/s were 
painted with as many fories as there were 
years ſince the creation of the world.“ 
Sgc. P. ch. iv. The word enameled, in the 
text, is probably uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 

in Stowe, SURVEY Lonp, p. 359. edit. 


Vol. II. | H h | about 


* other that I have ſeene, xc.“ So again 
our author, Hawes, ch. 1. 


—— The toure doth ſtande 
Made all of golde, enameled aboute 


With noble ſtor yes. 
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about the lovers, declaring that they ſhould ſoon be joined 
in marriage. A ſudden tranſition is here made from the 
pagan to the chriſtian theology. The next morning they are 
married, according to the catholic ritual, by Lex EccLEsL@ 
and in the wooden print prefixed to this chapter, the lovers 
are repreſented as joining hands at the weſtern portal of a 
great church, a part of the ceremonial of antient marriages *. 
A ſolemn feaſt is then held in honour of the nuptials *. 
| Here the poem ſhould have ended. But the poet has 
thought it neceſſary to extend his allegory to the death and 
burial of his hero. Graund Amoure having lived in con- 
ſummate happineſs with his amiable bride for many years, 
ſaw one morning an old man enter his chamber, carrying 
a ſtaff, with which he ſtrikes Amoure's breaſt, ſaying, Obey, 
&c. His name is Or D AGE. Not long after came Policy 
or Cunning, and Avarice. Amoure now begins to aban- 
don his triumphal ſhows and ſplendid carouſals, and to be 
intent on amaſling riches. At laſt arrived DRATH, who 
peremptorily denounces, that he muſt prepare to quit his 
wealth and the world. After this fatal admonition, came 
CoNnTRITION and CONSCIENCE, and he dies. His body is in- 
terred by Mercy and. CHARITY ; and while his epitaph is 
written by REMEMBRANCE, FAME appears; promiſing that 
ſhe will enroll his name with thoſe of Hector, Joſhua,, 


* For this cuſtom, fee ſupr. vol. 3. P. Lung formulary, and on a ſimilar ſubject, 
437. And the romance of APPOLYNE, ch. © Quid in eccleſia ſeriem enarrem deo, ut 


1 | | „„ © -; « decuit, reverenter miniftrantium ? Quid: 
1 n Which is deſcribed thus, ch. xxix. « in menſa dapium et diverſorum libami-- 


5 , * num deſcribam fertilitatem redundan- 
| . | LING z oy by long continnance 4 tem? Venationis [veniſon] abundan- 
1 0 &c. 1 tiam? Piſcium varietatem ? Joculato-- 
"0 In the ſame manner Chaucer paſſes over © rum voluptatem? Miniftrantium venuſ+ 
5 the particularities. of Cambuſcan's feaſt, 4 tatem ? etc. His r. Ax. ſub. HE x. 
9 | 1 | Squ. T. v. 83. Urr. And of Theſeus's iii. p. 406. edit. Tig. ut ſupr. Compare 
3 feaft, KN. T. v. 2199. See alſo Man another feaſt. deſcribed in the ſame chro- 
1 or L. T. v. 704. And Spenſer's Faix x nicle, much after the ſame manner; and: 
8 Qu. v. iii. 3. [See ſupr, vol. i. p. 333.] which, the writer adds, was more ſplendid: 


4 | And Matthew Paris, in deſcribing the than any feaſt celebrated in the time of 
"| | magnificent marriage and coronation of Ahaſuerus, king Arthur, or Charlemagne. 


gueen Eleanor in 1236, uſes exactly the ibid. p. 87 1. | 
3 Judas: 


* 
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Judas Maccabeus, king David, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Ceſar, Arthur *, Charlemagne *, and Godfrey of Bulloign *. 


o The chief reaſon for ranking king 


David among the knights of romance was, 
as I have already hinted, becauſe he killed 
the giant Goliah : an achievement here 
mentioned by Hawes. See ſupr. p. 217. 
and vol. 1. p. 418. - | | 

v Of Arthur and his knights he ſays, 
that their exploits are recorded in royall 
« bokes and jeſtes hyſtoryall.“ ch. xliii. 
Sir Thomas Maillorie had now juſt pub- 
liſhed his MoxrRE ARTHUR, a narrative 
digeſted from various French romances on 
Arthur's ſtory. Caxton's printed copy of 
this favourite volume muſt have been known 
to our poet Hawes, which appeared in 
1485. fol. By the way, in panegyriſing 
Chaucer, Hawes mentions it, as a circum- 
ſtance of diſtinction, that his works were 
printed. ch. xiiii. 


| Whoſe name 
In PRINTED bokes doth remayne in fame. 


This was natural at the . of the 
ty pographic art. Many of Chaucer's poems 


were now recently printed by Caxton. 


With regard to Maillorie's book, much, 
if not moſt, of it, I believe, is taken from 
the great French romance of LANCELOr, 
trauflated from Latin into French at the 
command of one of our Henrys, a me- 

trical Engliſh verſion of which is now in 
Benet library at Cambridge. [See a ſpe- 
cimen in Mr, Naaſmith's curious catalogue, 


p. 54.] I have left it doubtful whether it 


was the third Henry who ordered this ro- 


mance to be tranſlated into Latin, vol. i. 


P- 115. But, beſide the proofs there ſug- 
geſted, in favour of that hypotheſis, it ap- 
| pears, that Henry the third paid great 
attention to theſe compoſitions, from the 
following curious anecdote juſt publiſhed, 


which throws new light on that monarch's 


character. ; 

Arnaud Daniel, a troubadour, highly 
celebrated by Dante and Petrarch, about 
the year 1240 made a voyage into England, 
where, in the court of king Henry the 
third, he met a minſtiel, who challenged 
him at difficult: rhymes, The challenge 
was accepted, a conſiderable wager was 


Hh 2 


— 


the king. Maiſter 


laid, and the rival bards were ſhut up in 
ſeparate chambers of the palace. The king, 
who appears to have much intereſted him- 


ſelf in the diſpute, allowed them ten days 
for compoſing, and five more for learning to 
Hing, their reſpective pieces: after which, 


each was to exhibit his performance in 
the preſence of his majeſty. The third 
day, the Engliſh minſtrel announced that he 
was ready. The troubadour declared he 
had not wrote a line; but that he had 
tried, and could not as yet put two words 
together. The following evening he over- 
heard the minſtrel practiſing his chan/on to 
himſelf. The next day he had the good 
fortune to hear the ſame again, and learned 
the air and words. At the day appointed 
they both appeared before the king. Ar- 
naud deſired to ſing firſt. The minſtrel, 
in a fit of the greateſt ſurpriſe and aftoniſh- 
ment, ſuddenly cried out, Cet ma chanſon, 
This is MY SONG. The king ſaid it was 
impoſſible. The minſtrel ſtill inſiſted upon 
it; and Arnaud, being cloſely preſſed, 


ingenuouſly told the whole affair. The 


king was much entertained with this ad- 
venture ; and ordering the wager to be 
withdrawn, loaded them with rich preſents. 
But he afterwards obliged Arnaud to give 
a chanſon of his own compoſition. Millot, 
ut ſupr. tom. ii. p. 491. 


In the mean time I would not be under- 


ſtood to deny, that Henry the ſecond en- 


couraged theſe pieces; for it partly ap- 
pears, that Gualter Mapes, archdeacon 2 


Oxford, tranſlated, from Latin into French, 
the popular romance of SainT GRAAL, 
at the inſtance of Henry the ſecond, to 
whom he was chaplain, about the year 
1190. See MSS. Reg. 20D. ui. a manu- 
ſcript perhaps coeval with the tranſlator ; 
and, if ſo, the original copy preſented to 
. or Benedict, a 

rhymer in French, was alſo patroniſed by 
this monarch: at whoſe command he com- 
piled a metrical Chronicle of the Duxes 
OF Nox MANDY: in which are cited Iſi- 
dore Hiſpalenſis, Pliny, and ſaint Auſtin. 
MSS. Harl. 1717. 1. on vellum, See fol. 
85.192. 163. 236. This old French poem 
| is 


% 
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Aftewards Tims, and ETxRniT1s clothed in a white veſtment 
and crowned with a triple diadem of gold, enter the temple, - 
and pronounce an exhortation. Laſt follows an epilogue, 
in which the poet apologiſes for his hardineſs in attempting 
to feign and deviſe this fable. | 
The reader readily perceives, that this poetical apologue 


is intended to ſhadow the education of a complete gentle- 
man; or rather, to point out thoſe accompliſhments which 


conſtitute the character of true gallantry, and moſt juſtly 
deſerve the reward of beauty. It is not pretended, that the 
perſonifications diſplay that force of colouring, and diſ- 
tinctneſs of delineation, which animate the ideal portraits of 
John of Meun. But we muſt acknowledge, that Hawes 
has ſhewn no inconſiderable ſhare of imagination, if not in 
inventing romantic action, at leaſt in applying and enrich- 
ing the general incidents of the Gothic fable. In the  crea- 
tion of allegoric imagery he has exceeded Lydgate. That he 
1s greatly ſuperior to many of his immediate predeceſſors 
and cotemporaries, in harmonious verſification, and clear 


expreſſion, will appear from the following ſtanza. 


15 full of fabulous and romantic matter ; 
and ſeems to be partly tranſlated from a 


Latin Chronicle, De MoR1iBus ET acTis. 
 PRIMORUM NORMAN NIE DUCUM, writ- 


ten about the year 1000, by Dudo, dean 
of S. Quintin's, and printed among Du 


Cheſne's ScrIPTOR. NORMAN. p. 49. 


edit. 1619. Maiſter Benoit ends with our 
Henry the firſt. Dudo with the year 996. 


1 With his d:u/eperes, or twelve peers, - 


among which he mentions Rowland and 
Oliver. | 

r Theſe are the Nine WorTHies: to 
whom Shakeſpeare alludes in Love's Las. 
LosrT. Here is like to be a good preſence 
«© of WorkTHies. He preſents Hector of 
Troy: The ſwain, Pompey the Great: 
«« The parith-curate, Alexander : Arma- 
« do's page, Hercules: The pedant, Judas 
« Macchabeus, &c.” ACT. v. Sc. i. 


Elias Cairels, a troubadour of Perigord,. 
about the year 1240, wiſhes for the wiſ- 
dom of Solomon, the courteſy of Roland, 
the puiſſance of Alexander, the ſtrength of 
Samſon, the friendly attachment of fir 
Triſtram, the chewalerie of fir Gawaine, 
and the learning of Merlin. Though not 
immediately connected with the preſent 
purpoſe, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of 
tranſcribing the remainder of our trouba- 
dour's idea of complete happineſs in this 
world. His ambition can be gratified by 
nothing leſs than by poſſeſſing, Une fi 
% parfaite loyaute, que nul chevalier et nul 
“ jongleur n' aient rien a reprendre en lui; 


une maitrefle jeune, jolie, et decente ; 


* mille cavaliers bien en ordre pour le 
« ſuivre par tout, &c.” Millot, His r. 
LIr r. des TxOVU BAD. tom. 1. p. 388. [See 


ſupr. vol. i. p. 417. 
Beſides 
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Beſydes this gyaunt, upon every tree 

I did ſee hanging many a goodly ſhielde 

Of noble knygtes, that were of hie degree, 
Whiche he had ſlayne and murdred in the fielde : 
From farre this gyaunt I ryght well behelde; 
And towarde hym as I rode on my way, 

On his firſt heade I ſawe a banner gay. 


To this poem a dedication of eight octave ſtanzas is pre- 
fixed, addreſſed to king Henry the ſeventh : in which our au- 
thor profeſſes to follow the manner of his maiſter Lydgate. 


To folowe the trace and all the perfytneſs 
Of my maiſter Lydgate, with due exerciſe, 

Such fayned tales I do fynde and devyſe : | _ 
For under coloure a truthe may aryſe, | PIR 
As was the guyſe, in old antiquitie, be 
Of the poetes olde a tale to ſurmyſe, 
To cloake the truthe. — — — 


In the courſe of the poem he complains, that ſince Lyd- 1 
gate, the moſt dulcet  Jprynge of famous rhetoryke, that ſpecies 4 
of poetry which deals in fiction and allegoric fable, had _ -— 
been entirely loſt and neglected. He allows, that ſome of 12M 
Lydgate's ſucceſſors had been ſkilful verſifiers in the balade | 114 
royall or octave ſtanza, which Lydgate carried to ſuch per- | j 
tection ; but adds this remarkable reſtriction, 


They fayne no fables pleaſaunt and covert => _ } oh 
Makyng balades of fervent amytie, | 17 
As geſtes and tryfles.— — — i: 10 


Ch. xxxv. and improper converſation of prieſts in 
* Invent. the choir. 
» Ch. xiv. So Barklay, in the She 
or FooLts, finiſhed in 1508, fol. 18. a. And all of fables and j-/es of Robin Hood, 
. edit. 1570. He is ſpeaking of the profane Or other zriffes, — ? — 
Theſe 
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Theſe lines, in a ſmall compaſs, diſplay the general ſtate of 
poetry which now prevailed. 

Coeval with Hawes was William Walter, a retainer to fir 
Henry Marney, chancellour of the duchy of Lancaſter: an 
unknown and obſcure writer whom I ſhould not have named, 
but that he verſified, in the octave ſtanza, Boccacio's ſtory, 
ſo beautifully paraphraſed by Dryden, of Sigiſmonda and 
Guiſcard, This poem, I think, was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and afterwards reprinted in the year 1597, under 
the title of TR STATELY TRAGEDY oF GUISCARD AND SI- 
GISMOND *, It is in two books. He alſo wrote a dialogue 


in verſe, called the Spectacle of Lovers", and the Hifory of 


Titus and Geſippus, a tranſlation from a Latin romance con- 
cerning the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 

About the year 1490, Henry Medwall, chaplain to Morton 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, compoſed an interlude, called 
NaTuRE, which was afterwards tranſlated into Latin. It is 
not improbable, that it was played before the archbiſhop. It 
was the buſineſs of chaplains in great houſes to compoſe in- 
terludes for the family. This piece was printed by Raſtel, 
in 1538, and entitled, © NaTure, a goodly interlude of na- 
ce ture, compylyd by mayſter Henry Medwall, chaplayn to 
te the right reverent father in God, Johan Morton, ſome- 
e tyme cardynall, and archebyſhop of Canterbury.” 

In the year 1497, Laurence Wade, a Benedictine monk of 


Canterbury *, tranſlated, into Engliſh rhymes, TRE Liz or 
 Tromas A BECKETT, written about the year 1180, in 


x Viz, © Certaine worthye manuſcript is dedicated to the worthieſt Poet MaisTER 


ems of great antiquitie, reſerved long 


« in the ſtudie of a Northfolke gentleman, 


* now firſt publiſhed by J. S. Lond. R. D. 
« 1597.” 12mo. In this edition, beſide 


the ſtory of S1G15MuUNDA, mentioned in 


the text, there is The Northern Mo- 
« ther's Bleſſing, written nine yeares be- 
« fore the death of G. Chaucer. And 
« The Way to Thrift.” This collection 


EpMoNnD SPENSER. 


Y Begins the ProLOGUE, ec 1 
&« as vietneſs f is rote of all vices.” This 
and the following piece are alſo printed in 
quarto, by Wynkin de Worde. 


z Profeſſed in the year 1467. CATAI. 
Mon. Cant. inter MSS. C. C. C. C. N. 7. 


Latin, 
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Latin *, by Herbert Boſham *, The manuſcript, which will 
not 5 a citation, is preſerved in Benet college in Cam- 
bridge. The original had been tranſlated into French verſe 
by Peter Langtoft “. Boſham was Becket's ſecretary, and pre- 
ſent at his martyrdom, 


_ aVrraerRes crsTz Tromz Ep1s- e MSS, Coll. C. C. Cant. cccxevis. 1. 
cori CANTUARIENSTS, publiſhed in the Beginn. Prol. O ye vertuous ſoverayns 
QuanriLoGvs, Pariſ. 1495. 4to. 66 ſpirituall and temporall.” 

» See ſupr, vol. i. 6. © Pitf, p. 890. APPEND. 
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3 CT. VI 

Place Alexander Barklay within the year 1500, as his 
Sn1P or Fools appears to have been projected about that 
period. He was educated at Oriel college in Oxford“, ac- 
compliſhed his academical ſtudies by travelling, and was 
appointed one of the prieſts, or prebendaries, of the college 
of ſaint Mary Ottery in Devonſhire *. Afterwards he became 
a Benedictine monk of Ely monaſtery *; and at length took 
the habit of the Franciſcans at Canterbury*. He tempo- 
riſed with the changes of religion; for he poſſeſſed ſome 
church-preferments in the reign of Edward the fixth*, He 
died, very old, at rate in Surry ', in the year 1552. 


4 He ſeems to have ſpent ſome time at b He was inſtituted to Much Badew i in 
Cambridge, EG LOG. i. Signat. A. iii. Eſſex, in 1 x ae} Newcourt, REP. i. 254. 
And to Wokey in Somerſetſhire, the ſame 


And once in Cambridge I heard a ſcoller year. Regiſtr. Wellenſ. He had alſo the 


ay 8 church of All Saints, in Lombard-firee 
One of the ſame that go in copes gay. Lawn, on the Yeknends. 8 the oa 

e The chief patron of his ſtudies appears and chapter of Canterbury, which was va- 
to have been Thomas Corniſh, provoſt of cant by his death, Aug. 24, 1552. New- 
Oriel college, and Suffragan iſhop of court, ut ſupr. 
Tyne, in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells; le frequently mentions Croydon in his 
to whom he dedicates, in a handſome Latin EcLocts. He was buried in Croydon 
epiſtle, his Sir or Fools. But in the church. Ec, i. Signat. A. iii. 
poem, he mentions My Maifter Kyrkham, | 
calling himſelf . his true ſervitour, his chap- a 1 ng f * * . : 
„ layne, and bede-man.“ fol. 152. b. edit. i 


1570. Some biographers ſuppoſe Barklay to Again : 14 : | 
have been a native of Scotland. It is certain While I in youth in Cxo1Dox towne did 
that he has a long and laboured encomium dwell. 


on James the fourth, king of Scotland; Again, ibid. 
whom he com pliments for his bravery, pru- He hath no felowe betwene this and 


dence, and other eminent virtues. One of Cro1DoN 
the ſtanzas of this panegyric is an acroſtic Save the proude plowman Gnazho of 
on JacoBus. fol. 206. a. He moſt pro; Chorlington. 


bably was of Devonſhire or Glouceſterſhire. He mentions the collier again, ibid. 


f In the title to his tranflation from Such maner riches the collier tell thee can. 
Mancinus, called the Mix RO UR or Goo Alſo, ibid. ; 


MANN ERS. 
As the rich 
Ms. Bale, Sloan. f. 68. 1 ſhepheard that woned in 


Barklay's 
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Barklay's principal work is the Suit or Foor Es, above- 
mentioned. About the year 1494, Sebaſtian Brandt, a 
learned civilian of Baſil, and an eminent philologiſt, pub- 
liſhed a fatire in German with this title. The deſign was 
to ridicule the reigning vices and follies of every rank and 
profeſſion, under the allegory of a Ship freighted with Fools 


of all kinds, but without any variety of incident, or artifi- 


ciality of fable; yet although the poem is deſtitute of plot, and 
the voyage of adventures, a compoſition of ſuch a nature be- 
came extremely popular. It was tranſlated into French *; and, 


in the year 1497, into tolerable Latin verſe, by James Locher, 


a German, and a ſcholar of the inventour Brandt. From 
the original, and the two tranſlations, Barklay formed a 
large Engliſh poem, in the balade or octave ſtanza, with 
conſiderable additions gleaned from the follies of his coun- 
trymen. It was printed by Pinſon, in 1509, whoſe name 


occurs in the poem. 


Howbeit the charge PixsoN has on me layde 
With many fooles our navy not to charge“. 


It was finiſhed in the year 1508, and in the college of faint 
Mary Ottery, as appears by this rubric, The Syyp or 
« ForLys, tranſlated in the colege of ſaynt Mary Otery, in 
ce the counte of Devonſhyre, oute of Laten, Frenche, and 
«© Doch, into Engliſhe tonge, by Alexander Barclay, preſte 
and chaplen in the ſayd colledge, u. ccc e. viii“. Our au- 


i I preſume this is the ſame Sebaſtian 
Brandt, to whom Thomas Acuparius, poet 
laureate, dedicates a volume of Poggius's 
works, Argentorat. 1513. fol. He 1s here 
ſtyled, Juris utriuſque doctor, et S. P. Q. 
„ Argentinenſis cancellarius:” The de- 


dication is dated 1511. See Hendreich. 


PANDECT. p. 703. 

* By Joce Bade. Paris, 1497. 

i See The PROLOGUE. 7 | 

m Fol. 38. In another place he com plains 
that ſome of his 2wordes are amis, on ac- 
count of the printers not pere in ſcience, 
And adds that, 


— — I 1 


— The printers in their buſynes 

Do all their workes ſpeediely and in haſte. 
fol. 258. b. 

2 In folio. A ſecond edition, from which 
I cite, was printed with his other works, in 


the year 1570, by Cawood, in folio, with 
curious wooden cuts, taken from Pinſon's 


impreſſion, viz. © The Snare or Foor:s, 


« wherein is ſhewed the folly of all ſtates, 


<< with divers other works adjoined to the 


« ſame, &c. This has both Latin and 


Engliſh. But Ames, under Wynkyn de 
Worde, recites 'The Ship of Fools in this 
„ World,” 4to. 1517. His r. PRINT. p. 94. 

- | thor's 
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thor's ſtanza is verboſe, proſaic, and tedious: and for many 
pages together, his poetry is little better than a trite homily 


in verſe. The title promiſes much character and pleaſantry : 

but we ſhall be diſappointed, if we expect to find the foibles 
of the crew of our ſhip touched by the hand of the author 
of the CanTERBURY TALES, or expoſed in the rough yet 


ſtrong ſatire of Pierce Plowman. He ſometimes has a ſtroke 


of humour : as in the following ſtanza, where he wiſhes to. 


take on board the eight ſecondaries, or minor canons, of his 


college. © Alexander Barclay ad FaTuos, ut dent locum oro 
* SECUNDAR11S beate Marie de Ottery, qui quidem prima bujus 
* ratis tranſira merentur *.” 


. 


Softe, F oolis, ſofte, a litle flacke your pace, 

Till I have ſpace you to” order by degree; 

I have eyght neyghbours, that firſt ſhall have a place 
Within this my ſhyp, for they moſt worthy be: | 
They may their learning receyve coſtles and free. 
Their walles abyfung and joining to the ſchooles *; 
Nothing they can“, yet nought will they learn nor ſee, 
Therefore ſhall they guide this one ſhip of fooles. 


The 1gnorance of the Engliſh clergy i is one of the chief ob- 


jects of his animadverſion. He ſays N 


For if one can n flatter, and beare a hawke on his fiſt, 
He ſhalbe made parſon of Honington or of Clift. 


Theſe were rich benefices in the neighbourhood of ſaint Mary 


Ottery. He diſclaims the profane 15 petty tales of the times. 


o Fol. 68. Exeter. This SR was founded in. the 
? To the collegiate church of ſaint Mary year 1337. 

Ottery a ſchool was annexed, by the mu- 4 Know. 

nifcent founder, Grandiſon, biſhop of r Fol. 2. 
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I write no jeſte ne tale of Robin Hood *, 

Nor ſowe no ſparkles, ne ſede of viciouſnes; 
Wiſe men love vertue, wilde people wantonnes, 
It longeth not my ſcience nor cuning, 

For Philip the ſparrow the dirige to ſing. 


The laſt line is a ridicule on his cotemporary Skelton, who 


wrote a LITIE BOKE of PRHILIP SPARROW, or a Dirge, 


F or the ſoule of Philip Sparrow ; 
That was late ſlaine at Carow, &c 


And in another place, he thus cenſures the: faſhionable read- 


ing of his age : much in the tone of his predeceſſor Hawes. 


For 3 ſcripture i is not worth an hawe, 

But tales are loved ground of ribaudry, 
And many are ſo blinded with their foly, 

That no ſcriptur thinke they ſo true nor gode 
As is a fooliſh jeſt of Robin hode* 


As a ſpecimen of his 1 0 manner, I inſert his character 
of the Student, or en: whom he ſuppoſes to be the 


F irſt Fool in the veſſel. 


That in this ſhip the chiefe place I governe, 
By this wide ſea with foolis wandering, 

The cauſe is plaine and eaſy to diſcerne ; 
Still am I buſy bookes 3. 


* Fol. 23. 


t See Skelton's Won, p p. 215. edit. 
1736. This will be mentioned again, 


below. 
R 

v I ſubjoin the Latin from which he 
tranſlates, that the reader may judge how 
much i is our poet's own. fol. 1. a. ; 


Primus in excelſo teneo quod nave rudentes, 
Slultiva _— ſequor comites per flumina 


Non ratione vacat certa, ſenſuque latenti > 
88 etenim ſtultus confido libellis; 


Spem quoque, nec parvam z congeſta volu« 


mina præbent. 
Calleo nec verbum, nec libri ſentio mentem: 


11 12 Attamen 
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For to have plentie it is a pleaſaunt thing, 
In my conceyt, to have them ay in hand; 
But what they meane do I not underſtande. 


But yet I have them in great reverence 
And honour, ſaving them from filth and ordure; - 
By often bruſshing and much diligence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleaſaunt coverture 

Of damas, fattin, or els of velvet pure“: 

I keepe them ſure fearing leaſt they ſhould be loſt 
For in them is the cunning wherein I me boaſt. 


But if it fortune that any learned man 

Within my houſe fall to diſputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to ſhewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunning ſhould make Probation : 2 

J love not to fall in alterication: 

And while the commen, my bookes I turne and lac, 
For all is in them, and nothing in my minde. 


_—_— 


Ptolomeus the riche cauſed, longe agone, 
Over all the worlde good bookes to be fought, 


Attamen in magno per me ſervantur honore, 
Pulveris et cariem plumatis tergo flabellis. 
Aſt ubi doctrinæ certamen volvitur, inquam, 
dibus in noſtris librorum culta ſupellex 
Eminet, et chartis vivo contentus opertis, 
Quas video ignorans, juvat et me copia ſola. 
Conſtituit quondam dives Ptolomeus, haberet 
Ut libros toto quæſitos undique mundo; 
Quos grandes rerum theſauros eſſe putabat: 
Non tamen arcanæ legis documenta tenebat, 
Queis fine non poterat vitæ diſponere curſum. 
En pariter teneo numeroſa volumina, tar- 
ones * 
Pauca lego, viridi contentus tegmine libri. 


Cur vellem ſtudio ſenſus turbare frequenti, 


Aut tam ſollicitis animum confundere rebus? 

Qui ſtudet, aſſiduo motu fit ſtultus et amens. 

Seu ſtudeam, ſeu non, dominus tamen eſſe 
vocæ bor; 


o & D. MDXVIT. on 
CLEOPATR. 11. 
N. vi. 3. et 7. Art. The word Conjunctio 


Et poſſum ſtudio ſocium diſponere W 
Qui pro me ſapiat, doctaſque examinet artes: 
Aut ſi cum doctis verſor, concedere malo 
Omnia, ne cogar fors verba Latina profari. 


x Students and monks were antiently the 
binders of books. In the firſt page of a 
manuſcript Life of Concubranus, this note 
occurs, * Ex conjuncTione dompni 
« Wyllelmi Edys monaſterii B. Mariz 8. 
«© Modwenz virginis de Burton ſuper Trent 
„ monachi, dum eſſet ſtudens Oxoniz, 
See MSS. Cotton. 
And MSS. Coll. Oriel. 


is /igatura, The book i is much older than, 
this, entry. 

Ptolomeus Philade! 
quotes Joſephns, lib. xii. 


us, for adi he 


Done 
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Done was his commandement, &c. 
. „ © + -/% #7 #* 


Lo in likewiſe of bookes I have ſtore, 

But few I reade, and fewer underſtande ; 

I folowe not their doctrine, nor their lore, 
It 1s enough to beare a booke in hande: 

It were too much to be in ſuch a lande; 
For to be bounde to loke within the booke 
I am content on the fayre coveryng to looxe. 


Eche is not lettred that nowe is made a lorde, 
Nor eche a clerke that hath a benefice; 
They are not all lawyers that plees do recorde, 
All that are promoted are not fully wiſe; 
On ſuche chance now fortune throwes her dice: 
That though one knowe but the yriſhe game 
Yet would he have a gentlemans name. 


So in likewiſe, I am in ſuch a caſe, 

Though I nought can *, I would be called wiſe; 
Alſo I may ſet another in my place 

Which may for me my bookes exerciſe ; 

Or els I will enſue the common guiſe, 

And ſay concedo to every argument 

Leſt by much ſpeech my Latin ſhould be ſpent * , 


10 one part of the poem, prodicus 8 apalogue; of "TO 
meeting ViRTvE and PLEASURE, is introduced. In the 
ſpeech of PLEasuRt, our author changes his metre; and 
breaks forth into a lyrical ſtrain, not totally void of elegance 
and delicacy, and 1 in a rhythmical ent adopted 
by Gray. 


S Know, * Fol. 2. 
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All my veſture is of golde pure, 

My gay chaplet with ſtones ſet, 
With couverture of fine aſure, 

In ſilver net my haire upknet, N 

Softe ſilke bet wene, leſt it might fret; 
My purple pall oercovereth all, Fs 
Cleare as criftall, no thing egall.— 
With harpe in hande, alway I ſtande, 
Paſſing eehe houre, in ſwete pleaſour ; 


A wanton bande, of every lande, 


Are in my towre, me to honour, 
Some of valoùr, ſome bare and poore; 
Kinges in their pride fit by my fide: 
Every freſhe floure, of ſwete odours, 
To them I provide, that with me bide.— 
Whoeer they be, that folowe me, 

And gladly flee to my ftandarde, 
They ſhalt be free, nor ficke, nor fee 
Adverſitie, and paynes harde. 5 
No poynt of payne ſhall he ſuſtayne, 
But joy ſoverayne, while he is here; 
No froſt ne rayne there ſhall diſtayne 
His face by payne, ne hurt his chere. 
He ſhall his hede caſt to no drede 

To get the mede and lawde of warre; 
Nor yet have nede, for to take hede, 
How battayles ſpede, but ſtande afarre. 
Nor yet be bounde to care the ſounde 
Of man or grounde, or trompet ſhrill; 
Strokes that redound ſhall not confounde, 


Nor his minde wounde, but if he will, Kc. 


All antient ſatirical writings, even thoſe of an inferior 
caſt, have their merit, and deſerve attention, as they tranſ- 


» Meed, 9 © Fol, 241, q'4 


mit 


K 
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mit pictures of familiar manners, and preſerve popular cuſ- 


toms. In this light; at leaſt, Barklay's Shir or Fools, 
which 1s a general ſatire on. the times, will be found enter- 
taining. Nor muſt it be denied, that his language is more 


cultivated than that of many of his cotemporaries, and that 


he contributed his ſhare to the improvement of the Engliſh | 


phraſeology. His author, Sebaſtian Brandt, appears to have 
been a man of univerſal erudition; and his work, for the 


moſt part, is a tiſſue of citations from the ancient poets and 


hiſtorians. 


Barklay's other pieces are the MixRouR of Goop MAxNERS, 


and five EcLocgs*. 


The MirRou is a tranſlation from a Latin elegiac poem, 
written in the year 1516, by Dominic Mancini Dx qQuaTuoR 
VIRTUTIBUS, It 1s. in the ballad-ſtanza*®., Our tranſlator, 


4 He alſo wrote, The figure of our mother 
holy church oppreſſed by the French king. 
printed for Pinſon, 4to.—Anfwver to John 
Skelron the Poet. —T he Lives of S. Catba- 


rine, S. Margaret, and St, Etheldred.—T he 
Life of S. George, from Mantuan : dedi- 


cated to N. Weſt biſhop of Ely, and writ- 
ten while our author was a. monk of Ely, 
De Pronuntiatione Gallica. John Palſ- 
grave, a polite ſcholar, and an eminent 
preceptour of the French language about 
the reign of Henry the eighth, and one of 
the firſt who publiſhed in Engliſh a gram- 
mar or ſyſtem of rules for teaching that 
language, ſays in his L' Eclairciſſement de 


la. angunge Frangois, addreſſed to Henry 


the eighth, and printed (fol. Lond.) in 
1530, that our author Barklay wrote a 


tract on this ſubje& at the command of 


Thomas duke of Norfolk. — The famous 


 Cronycie of the Warre which the Romans 


had agaynſfl Fugurth uſurper of the Ayngdom 
of Numidy : which cronycle is compyled in 
Latyn by the renowned Romayn Salluſt. And 
tranſlated into Engliſhe by SyR ALEXAN- 
AER BARCLAY,, pree/t, at the commaund- 


mente of the hye and mighty prince Thomas 


duke of Norfolk, In two editions, by Pin- 
fon, of this work, both in folio, and in 


the public Bbrary at Cambridge, the Latin- 


and Engliſh are printed together. The 
Latin is dedicated to Veſey biſhop of Exe- 


ter, and dated ex Cellula Hatfeld regis. 


K e. Kings Hatfield, Hertfordſhire] iii. id. 
ovemb.“ ˖ 
Latin and the two dedications, was printed 


by J. Waley, 1557, 4to.—Orationes variæ. 
— De fide CIR ITT theſe I add,. 


what does not deſerve mention in the text, 
a poem tranſlated from the French, called. 
The CasTEL or LABOURE, wherein is 
riches, wertue, and honor. It is of ſome. 
length, and an allegory ; in which Lady 
REeason conquers Belbair, Poverty, and. 
other evils, which attend a poor man lately. 
married. The Prologue begins, Ve mor- 


e tal people that deſire to obtayne.” The 


poem begins, In muſyng an evenynge 
* with me was none.“ Printed for Wyn- 
ken de Worde, 1506. 4to. And again by 


Pinſon, without date. 4to. In ſeven-lined. 


ſtanzas. By miſtake I have mentioned this, 
piece as anonymous, ſupr. p. 200. | 
© Printed as above, 1570. fol. And by 


Pinſon, at the command of Richard eart' 


of Kent. Without date, 4to. The Latin 
elegiacs are printed in the margin, Which 
have 3 

1543. 


A new edition, without the 


equently printed, At Baill, 


* 
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as appears by the addreſs prefixed, had been requeſted by ſir 
Giles Alyngton to abridge, or moderniſe, Gower's ConFEss10 
AMANT1s. But the poet declined this undertaking, as un- 
ſuitable to his age, infirmities, and profeſſion ; and choſe 
rather to oblige his patron with a grave ſyſtem of ethics. 
It is certain that he made a prudent choice. The perfor- 
mance ſhews how little qualified he was to correct Gower. 
Our author's EGTLOGESs, I believe, are the firſt that ap- 
peared in the Engliſh language. They are, like Petrarch's 
and Mantuan's*, of the moral and fatirical kind; and con- 
tain but few touches of rural deſcription and bucolic image- 
ry. They ſeem to have been written about the year 1514. 
The three firſt are paraphraſed, with very large additions, 
from the MisERIX CURIALIUM of Eneas Sylvius', and treat 
of the Miſeryes of Courtiers and Courtes of all Princes in general. 
The fourth, in which is introduced a long poem in ſtanzas, 
called the Tower of Vertue and Honour, of the behaviour of 
riche men agaynſt poetes. The fifth, of the diſputation of citizens 
. and men of the country. Theſe paſtorals, if they deſerve the 
4 0 „ name, contain many alluſions to the times. The poet is 
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epigram of Peter Carmelian annexed. And 


often before. Laſtly, at the end of MAR - 


TINI Braccarenſis Formula honefle Fitz, 
Helmſtad. 1691. 8vo. They are dedicated 
* Frederico Severinati epiſcopo Mallea- 
© cenſi.” They firſt appeared at Leipſic, 
1516. See Trithemius, concerning ano- 
ther of his poems, Mancini's, De paſſione 
domini, Cap. 995. 8 0 | 

# Printed as above, 1570, fol. Firſt, I 


believe, by Humphry Powell. 4to. With- 


out date. Perhaps about 1550. 
s Whom he mentions, ſpeaking of Ec- 
Loces. EcLoc. 1. PrOL, 


And in like maner, nowe lately in our dayes, 
Hath other poetes attempted the ſame wayes, 
As the moſt famous Baptiſt Mantuan 

'The beſt of that ſort ſince poets firſt began, 
And Frauncis Petrarke alſo in Italy, &c. 


. 1543. At Antwerp, 1559. With the b Becauſe he praiſes © noble Henry 


ce which now departed late. Afterwards 


he falls into a long panegyric on his ſuc- 


ceſſour Henry the eighth. EOGLOG. i. As 
he does in the SEIT or FooLEs, fol. 
205. a. where he ſays, 


This noble prince beginneth vertuouſly 
By juſtice and pitie his realme to mayntayne. 


He then wiſhes he may retake Jeruſalem 


from the Turks; and compares him to 
Hercules, Achilles, &c. 2 0 


i That is pope Prius the ſecond, who 
died in 1464. This piece is among his 
EepisTLEs, ſome of which are called 
Tracts. Ep1sT. CLv1. 


E It is properly an elegy on the death of 
the duke of Norfolk, lord high admiral. 


prolix 
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prolix in his praiſes of Alcock biſhop of Ely, and founder 


of Jeſus college in Cambridge“. 


Yes ſince his dayes a cocke was in the fen, 
I knowe his voyce among a thouſand men: 
He laught, he preached, he mended every wrong; 
But, Coridon, alas no good thing bideth long ! 
He All was a Cock“, he wakened us from ſlepe, 
And while we ſlumbered, he did our foldes kepe. 
No cur, no- foxes, nor butchers dogges wood, 
Could hurte our fouldes, his watching was ſo good. 
The hungry wolves, which that time did abounde, 
What time he crowed *, abaſhed at the ſounde. 
This cocke was no more abaſhed of the foxe, 
Than 1s a lion abaſhed of an oxe. | 


1 This very learned and munificent 8 | 


late deſervedly poſſeſſed ſome of the higheſt 


dignities in church and ſtate. He was ap- 
pointed biſhop of Ely in 1486. He died 


at Wiſbich, 1501. See Whart. Ax . 
Sack. 1. 675. 801. 381. Roſſe ſays, that 
he was tutor to prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward the fifth, but removed by the king's 
uncle Richard. Roſſe, I think, is the only 
hiſtorian who records this anecdote. His r. 
Rec. Axl. p. 212. edit. Hearn. 
The iſle of Ely. 
n ALCOCTK. 
n Among Wren's manuſcript Collections, 
| * parv. Conſiſtorii Elienſis, called 
the BLack Book.) the following curious 
memorial, concerning a long ſermon preach- 
ed by Alcock at faint Mary's in Cam- 
bridge, occurs. * I. Aſcock, divina gra» 
«« tia epiſcopus Elienſis prima die domini- 
% ca, 1488, bonum et 4landum ſermonem 
90 progeny in eccleſia B. Mariz Canta- 
** brig. qui incepit in hora prima poſt me- 
«« ridiem et duravit in horam tertiam et 
ultra.“ He ſometimes, and even in the 
epiſcopal character, condeſcended to ſport 


with his own name. He publiſhed an ad- 


dreſs to the clergy aſſembled at Barnwell, 
under the title of Ga LI AN us ad confra- 


Vol. II. 


K k 


tres ſuos curatos in ſynodo apud Barnwell, 25 


Sept. 1498. To which is annexed his Co x- 


' STITUTION for celebrating certain feaſts in 


his dioceſe. Printed for Pinſon, 1498. 4to. 
In the beginning is the figure of the biſhop 
preaching to his clergy, with two cocks on 
each fide. And there is a cock in the firſt 
page. By the way, Alcock wrote many 
other pieces. The HiLL or PeRFECTI- 
ox, from the Latin. For Pinſon, 1497. 
4to. For Wynkyn de Worde, 1497. 4to. 
Again, for the ſame, 1501. 4to. Tar 
ABBY OF THE Hor Ghost that ſhall 
be founded and grounded in a clear conſcience, 
in which abbey ſhall dwell twenty and nine 
ladies ghitly. For the ſame, 1531. 4to. 
Again, for the ſame, without date, but 
before 1500. 4to. At the end, Thus 
© endeth without boſt, The Abby of the 
4 holi goſt. {See MSS. Harl. 5272. 3. 
1704. 9. fol. 32. b. And MSS. C. C. C. 
Oxon. 155. And MSS. More, 191.) 
SPOUSAGE OF A VI RCI RN To CHRIST, 
1486. 4to. HouELIX vuLGaREs. M- 
DITATIONES PIZ. A fragment of a com- 
ment upon the Seven PENITENTIAL 
Ps AL Ms, in Engliſh verſe, is ſuppoſed to 
be by biſhop Alcock, MSS. Harl. 1704. 


4. fol. 13. 3 
When 
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When he went, faded the floure of al the fen; 
I boldly ſweare this cocke trode never hen! 


Alcock, while living, erected a beautiful ſepulchral chapel 
in his cathedral, ſtill remaining, but miſerably defaced, To 
which the ſhepherd alludes in the lines that follow : EO 


[ This was the father of thingen paſtorall, 

( And that well ſheweth his cathedrall.  _ 

1 There was I lately, aboute the midſt of May : 

I Coridon, his church is twenty ſith more gay 

4 Then all the churches between the ſame and Kent; 

0 There ſawe I his tombe and chapel excellent — 

4 Our pariſhe church is but a dongeon 

. To that gay churche in compariſon.— 

( When I ſawe his figure lye in the chapel 45 &c*. 

| In another place he thus repreſents the general on 
4 for the death of this worthy prelate: and he riſes above 
„ himſelf in deſcribing the ſympathy of the towers, arches, 
4 vaults, and images, of Ely NET 

9 The pratie palace by him made in the fen, 

4 The maides, widowes, the wives, and the men, 

4 With deadly dolour were pearſed to the hearte, 

| When death conſtraynd this ſhepherd to departe. 

4 Corne, graſſe, and fieldes, mourned for wo and payne, 
', For oft his prayer for them obtayned rayne. 

4 The pleaſaunt floures for him faded eche one.— 

1 The okes, elmes : every ſorte of dere 

F Shrunke under ſhadowes, abating all their chere. 

17 # 8 * EGLOG. i. Signat. A. iii. 85 Rattes and myſe and ſuch ſmal 4 
5 He rebuilt, or ef] ora 8 the Was his meate that ſeven yere. 

. 7 PT of all kinds, 8e Irn dee N. wok, uy Dr. Pom. 
'*1 1 ry romance Of SYR Davis, * the madman in Kine Lear, Ac r. iii. Sc. 4. 
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The mightie walles of Ely monaſtery, 

The ſtones, rockes, and towres ſemblably, 

The marble pillours, and images eche one, 

Swete all for ſorrowe, when this cocke was gone, &c ". 


It ſhould be remembered, that theſe paſtorals were probably 
written while our poet was a monk of Ely: and although 
Alcock was then dead, yet the memory of his munificence 
and piety was recent in the monaſtery *, 

Speaking of the dignity and antiquity of ſhepherds, and 
particularly of Chriſt at his birth being firſt ſeen by ſhep- 
herds, he ſeems to deſcribe ſome large and ſplendid picture of 
the Nativity painted on the walls of Ely cathedral. 


I fawe them myſelfe well paynted on the win, - 
Late gaſing upon our churche cathedral : 
I ſaw great wethers, in picture, and ſmall lambes, 
Daunſing, ſome ſleping, ſome ſucking of their dams ; 
And ſome on the grounde, meſemed, lying ſtill: 
Then ſawe I horſemen appendant of an hill; 
. And the three kings, with all their company, 
Their crownes gliſtering bright and oriently, 
With their preſents and giftès mifticall : - 
All this behelde I in picture on the wall *. 


Ws 


» Mice and rats and ſuch ſmall e re And ſhepheard MoxeTon, when he durſt 
Have been 2 275 food for ſeven long yeere. not appeare, 
Howe his olde ſervauntes were carefull of 
It cannot now be donbted, that Shakeſpeare his chere; 1 3 
in this paſſage wrote teet, inſtead of gerr In payne and pleaſour they kept fidelitie, 15 
or cheer, which have been conjecturallyß Till grace agayne gave him authoritie, &c. WE! 
ſubſtituted by his commentators. - "Ain again, EcL. iii. 1 
Er. iii. Micene [Mecenas] and Mox E rox be deade | * 


„He alſo compliments Alcock's prede- and gone certaine. 
teſſour Moreton, afterwards archbiſhop of The Deane of Porwles, I ſuppoſe dean | | 
Canterbury: not without an alluſion to his Colet, is celebrated as a preacher, ibid. | .K 


"troubles, and reſtoration to favour, under As is, The olde friar at wonned in 1 

'Richard the n and nr 2 kunt. « Greenwich,” EGL. v. [To 

For. f pc 4-52 s „ * 0 
* k 2 | Virgil's 
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Virgil's poems are thus ben in ſome of the beſt 
turned lines we find! in theſe paſtorals: 


He ſunge of fieldes, and tilling of the grounde, 
Of ſhepe and oxen, and battayle did he ſounde ; 
So ſhrille he ſounded in termes eloquent 

I trowe his tunes went to the firmament *, 


He gives us the following idea of * ſports, ſpeQacles, 
and Plralurgs.! of. his age. 


Some men deliteth beholding men to fight, 
Or goodly knightes in pleaſaunt apparayle, 
Or ſturdie ſouldiers in bright harnes and male *,— 
Some glad is to ſee theſe ladies beauteous, 
Goodly appoynted in clothing ſumpteous : 85 
A number of people appoynted in like wiſe 7 
In coſtly clothing, after the neweſt giſe; | 
Sportes, dilgiſing *, fayre courſers mount and praunce, 
Or goodly ladies and knightes ling and daunce: 
To ſee fayre houſes, and curious picture, 
Or pleaſaunt hanging *, or ſumpteous veſture, 
Of filke, of purpure, or golde moſte orient, 
And other clothing divers and excellent : 
Hye curious buildinges, or palaces royall, 
> Or chapels, temples fayre and n 
Images graven, or vaultes curious 
Gardeyns, and meadowes, or _—_ 8 
Foreſts and parkes well furniſhed with dere, 
Cold pleauſant ſtreames, or welles fayre and clere, 
Curious cundytes, &c ; 


* Ee "HRS d Roofs, curiouſly 1 | . 
* Armour and coats of = h __ . © Houſes, Seats. 
Y Apparelled in uniform. Eo. ii. I ſhall here 8 
z Maſques, &. in the Notes, ſome traits in theſe E x ena 2h 
® Tapeſtry. ; of the —— 
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We have before ſeen, that our author and Skelton were 
rivals. He alludes to Skelton, who had been laureated at 


Oxford, in the inen lines. 


the times. A ſhepherd, after mentioning 
his {kill in ſhooting birds with a bow, ſays, 
EGL. i. 


No ſhephearde throweth the axlezree ſo farre. 


A gallant is thus deſcribed, Ec. ii. 
For women uſe to love them moſt of all, 


„ Ty boſteth, or that can ſing and 


Whiche hath the en oftimes in tourna- 

ment, 

Or that can gambauld, or ae feat and 
gent. 


The following ſorts of wine are eden Ry 


Eor. ii. 


As muſcadell, caprike, romney, and mal- 
meſy, 


From Genoe brought, from 0 or 


Hungary. 


As are the dainties of the t ibid. 
A ſhepherd at court muſt not think to eat, 


Swanne, nor heron, 
Chills: NOT Crane, —— _ 


Again, ibid. 


What fiſhe is of ſavour ſwete and delicious, — 
Roſted or ſodden in ſwete herbes or wine; 


Or fried in oyle, moſt ſaporous and fine. 
The paſties of a hart 


curlewe, _ 

The partriche, plover, bittorn, and heron- 
{ewe ;— 

Seaſoned ſo well in licour At AT 

=_ hall is full of n ſmell and 
ent. 


An . 


Slowe be the ſewers in ſerving in alway, 


But ſwift be AT after, taking the meate 


away : 
A ſpeciall cuſtom i is uſed them amonge, 
No good diſhe to ſuffer on borde to be long: 
If 8 2 be pleaſaunt, eyther fleſhe or 
E, 
Ten handes at once lame in the diſhe: 


And if it be fleſhe ten knives ſhall thou ſee 


Mangling the fleſhe, and in the platter flee: 
To put there hy handes 1s perill without 


fayle, 


| Without a gauntlet oꝛ or els a 158 of mayle. 


The two laſt lines remind us of a ſay- 
ing of Quin, who declared it was not ſafe 
to ſit down to a turtle-feaſt in one of the 
city-halls, without a baſket-hilted knife 
and fork. Not that I ſuppoſe Quin bor- 


rowed his bon mots from black letter books. 


The following lines point out ſome of 
the feſtive tales of our anceſtors. Ec, iv. 


Yet would I gladly heare ſome mery FIT 

Of Mayde Marian, or els of Robin Hood ; 

Or Bentley's Ale which chafeth well the 
blood, 


Of perte of Norwich, or xr ſauce of Wilberton, 


Or buckif Toby well- ſtuffed as a ton. 


He mentions Bentley's Ale, which maketh 
me to winke, EGL. ii. 

Some of our antient domeſtic paſtimes 
and amuſements are recorded, Ec. iv. 


Then is it pleaſure the yonge maydens 
amonge 


To watche by the fire the winter. nights 


long: 


And in the aſhes ſome playes for to marke, 
- 'To cover wardens [ pears] for faulte of other 


The crane, the feſaunt, the pecocke, and 


Woarke: 
To toſte white ſhevers, and to make pro- 
itroles; 
And, aftir talking, oftimes to fill the bowles, 
&c. 


He mentions ſome muſical inflruments 
Eo *. ii. 


„ Methinkes no mirth is ſcant, 


| Where no rejoyſing of minſtrelſie doth want: 


The bagpipe or fiddle to us is deleRable, &c. 


And the mercantile commodities of dif- 
ferent countries and cities, Ec. iv. 


England hath cloth, Bordeus hath ſtore of 
wine, 
Cornwalle hath tinne, and I Imſter wooles 


Lendon 
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Then is he decked as poete laureate, | 
When ſtinking Thais made him her graduate : — 
If they have ſmelled the artes triviall, 
They count them * oye and herotcall”. 


The Towns or vrn rug AND Honovn, introduced as a fong 
of one of the ſhepherds into theſe paſtorals, exhibits no very 
maſterly ſtrokes of a ſublime and inventive fancy. It has 
much of the trite imagery uſually applied in the fabrication 
* of theſe ideal edifices. It, however, ſhews our author in a 
new walk of poetry. This magnificent tower, or caſtle, is 
built on inacceſſible cliffs of flint: the walls are of gold, 
bright as the ſun, and decorated with olde hiloryes and pictures 
manyfolde : the turrets are beautifully ſhaped. Among its 
heroic inhabitants are king Henry the eighth, Howard duke 
of Norfolk, and the earl of Shrewſbury. LazouR is the 
porter at the gate, and VirTve governs the houſe. Lazous 
is thus pictured, with ſame degree of . | 


Fearfull A LABOUR, han favour at all, 
Dreadfull of viſage, a monſter intractable; 
Like Cerberus lying at gates infernall ; | 
To ſome men his looke is halfe 0575 1 ttt TY 
His ſhoulders large for burden ftrong and able, 
His bodie briſtled, his necke mightie and ſtiffe; 
By ſturdie ſinewes his joynts ſtrong and ſtable,” 
Like marble ſtones yy * be as ſtiffe. 


Links hath ſeariet, and Briftowe pleaſuunt Ye 1 your handes 0 to the makinge 


red, &, ; harke, 
And one fay to another, 10 here a proper ; 
Of fongs at feaſts, Ke 5 . a . - warke. 


He ſays that minſtrels and fi ingers are 


When your fat diſhes 93 hot upon your highly favoured at court, eſpecially thoſe 
table, of the French gi/e. EdT. i. Alſo Jugglers 


Then laude ye ſonges and balades magnifie, ane, zpers, EGT. iv. 
bit & be merry, or written craftely, | GL; iv. 


» _—_— 


Here 
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Here muſt man vanquiſh the dragon of Cadmus, 
Gainſt the Chimere here ſtoutly muſt he fight; 
Here muſt he vanquiyh the fearfull Pegaſus, 
For the golden flece here muſt he ſhewe his might: 
If LABOR gainſay, he can nothing be right: 
This monſter LABOUR oft changeth his figure, 
Sometime an oxe, a bore, or lion wight, 
Playnely he ſeemeth thus changeth his nature. 


Like as Protheus ofte changeth his ſtature. 

%%%%%ͤ ͥ᷑—[—ſmwm ]? IS... 
nder his browes he dreadfully doth lowre 

With gliſtering eyes, and ſide-dependant beard, 
For thirſt and hunger alway his chere is ſoure, 
His horned forehead doth make faynt hearts afeard. 


Alway he arinketh, and yet alway is drye, 
The ſweat diſtilling with droppes abundant, &c. 


The poet adds, that when the noble Howard had long 
boldly contended with this hideous monſter, had broken the 
dars and doors of the caſtle, had bound the porter, and was 
now preparing to aſcend the tower of Virtue and Honour, 
Fokruxꝝ and DEarTu appeared, and interrupted his progreſs *. 
I he firſt modern Latin Bucolics are thoſe of Petrarch, in 
number twelve, written about the year 1350*. The Eclo- 
gues of Mantuan, our author's model, appeared about the 
year 1400, and were followed by many others. Their number 
multiplied ſo ſoon, that a collection of thirty-eight modern 
bucolic poets in Latin was printed at Baſil, in the year 1546. 
Theſe writers judged this indirect and diſguiſed mode of 
dialogue, conſiſting of ſimple characters which ſpoke freely 
and plainly, the moſt ſafe and convenient vehicle for abuſing, 


© EGL. iv. | h Viz, xxxviii. AUuTHORES BUCOLICT, 
f Ibid. | Baſil. 1546. 8v0. | 
> BucoLicoRuM EcloGz Xi 

| - - the 
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the corruptions of the church. Mantuan became ſo popular, 


as to acquire the eſtimation of a claſſic, and to be taught in 
ſchools. Nothing better proves the reputation in which this 


writer was held, than a ſpeech of Shakeſpeare's pedant, the 


pedagogue Holofernes. Fauſte, precor, gelida quando pecus 
ce omne ſub ulmo, and ſo forth. Ah, good old ManTvuan ! 
* 1 may ſpeak of thee, as the traveller doth of Venice, Vi- 
ce negia, Vinegia, chi non te vedi, ei non te pregia. Old Max- 
« Tuan! Old Max TAN]! Who underſtandeth thee not, 

<« Joveth thee not *.” But although Barklay copies Mantuan, 


the recent and ſeparate publication 1 in England of Virgil's bu- 


colics, by Wynkyn de Worde , might partly ſuggeſt the 
new idea of this kind of poetry. 

With what avidity the Italian and French poets, in their 
reſpective languages, entered into this ſpecies of compoſition, 
when the rage of Latin verſification had ſubſided, and for 
the purpoſes. above-mentioned, is an inquiry reſerved for a 


future period. I ſhall only add here, that before the cloſe 


of the fifteenth century, Virgil's bucolics were tranſlated 
into Italian", by Bernardo Pulci, Foſſa de Cremona, Beni- 
vieni, and Fiorini Buoninſegni. 


i One of Mantuan's lines. Farnaby in 
his Preface to Martial ſays, that Fau/te 
precor gelida, was too often preferred ” 
Arma wirumgque cano. I think there is 
old black letter tranſlation of Mantuan i ints 
Engliſh. Another tranſlation appeared by 


one Thomas Harvey, 1656. Mantuan 


was three times printed in England before 
the year 1600. Viz. B. Mantuani Carme- 
litæ theologi ApolEscENTIA ſeu Buco- 
LICA. With the commentary of Jodocus 
Badius. Excud. G. Dewes and H. Marſhe, 
1584. 12mo. Again, for the ſame, the 
ſame year, 12mo. Apain, for Robert 
Dexter, 1598. 12mo. With Arguments to 


the Eclogues, and Notes by John Mur- 


melius, &c. 
k Love's LAB. L. ACT iv. Sc. 3. 
1 BucoLica VIRGILII cum commento 


amiliari. At the end, Ad juvenes bujus 


Maroriani operis commendatio. Die vero 


viii Aprilis. 4to. And they were reprint- 


ed by the ſame, 1514, and 1516. 

m Viz. La BU col icA vi VI CII 10 
per Fratrem Evangeliſtam Foss a de Cre- 
mona ord. ſervorum. In Venezia, 1494. 


3 But thirteen years earlier we find, 


ernardo Pu Tei nella BucoLica di Vir- 
3 di Jeronimo BENIVIENI, Jacopo 

1onIxOo Buoninſegni de Sienna: Epiſtole 
di Luca Pulci. In Firenze, per Bartolomeo 
Miſcomini, 1484. A dedication is per- 
fixed, by which it appears, that Buonin- 
ſegni wrote a Piscaroxr Ec roc vr, the 
firlt ever written in Italy, in the year 1468. 
'There was a ſecond edition of Pulci's ver- 
ſion, La Bucotica di VirG1L10 tra- 
dotta per Bernardo PuLc1 con I'Elegie, 
In Fiorenza, 1494. 
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Sn r VB. 


T is not the plan of this work to comprehend the Scotch 

L poetry. But when I conſider the cloſe and national con- 
nection between England and Scotland in the progrefs of 
manners and literature, I am ſenſible I ſhould be guilty of a 
partial and defective repreſentation of the poetry of the 
former, was I to. omit in my ſeries a few Scotch writers, who 


have adorned the preſent period, with a degree of ſentiment 


and ſpirit, a command of phraſeology, and a fertility of 
imagination, not to be found in any Engliſh poet ſince 


Chaucer and Lydgate: more eſpecially as they have left 


ſtriking ſpecimens cf allegorical invention, a ſpecies of com- 
poſition which appears to have been for ſome time almoſt 


totally extinguiſhed in England. 
The firſt I ſhall mention is William Dunbar, a native of 


Salton in Eaft Lothian, about the year 1470. His moſt ce- 
lebrated poems are The THISTLE AND THE n and THE 


GolpDpEN TERGE. 


The THISTLE AND THE N was occaſioned by the mar- 


riage of James the fourth, king of Scotland, with Margaret 
Tudor, eldeſt daughter of Henry the ſeventh, king of 
England: an event, in which the whole future political ſtate 
of both nations was vitally intereſted, and which ultimately 
produced the union of the two crowns and kingdoms. It 
was finiſned on the ninth day of May in the year 1503, 
nearly three months before the arrival of the queen in Scot - 
land: whoſe progreſs from Richmond to Edinburgh was 
attended with a greater magnificence of parade, proceſſions, 
and ſpectacles, than I ever remember to have ſeen on any 
ſimilar occaſion *, It may be pertinent to premiſe, that Mar- 


See a memoir, cited above, in Leland's that during this expedition there was in the 
Corr. tom. iii. APPEND. edit. 1770. p. magnificent ſuite of the princeſs a company 
265. It is worthy of particular notice, of players, under the direction of one John 
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garet was a ſingular patroneſs of the Scotch poetry, now be- 
ginning to flouriſh. Her bounty is thus celebrated by 
Stewart of Lorne, in a Scotch poem, called LEROGES or THis 
New YEZ1R DAY, Written in the year 1527. Fn 


Grit god relief Max6areT our quene! 
For and ſcho war and ſcho has bene 
Scho wold be larger of lufray * 
Than all the laif that I of mene, 
For lerges of this new-yeir day“. 


Dunbar's TrisTLE anD Rosz is opened with the follow- 
ing ſtanzas, which are remarkable for their deſcriptive and 


Quhen * Merche was with variand windis paſt, 
And Apperyll had with her ſilver ſhouris _ 
Tane leif of Nature, with ane orient blaſt, 
And luſty May, that muddir * is of flouris 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris !, 


Ingliſh, who is ſometimes called Johannes. 


Amonge the ſaide lordes and the qweene 


4c was in order, Johannes and his com- 
«« panye, the menſtrells of muſicke, &c.“ 

267. See alſo, p. 299. 300. 280. 289. 
In the midſt of a moſt ſplendid proceſſion, 
the princeſs rode on horſe-back behind the 
king into the city of Edmburgh, p. 287. 
Afterwards the ceremonies of this ſtately 
marriage are deſcribed ; which yet 1s not 
equal, in magnificence and expence, to 
that of Richard the ſecond with Iſabell of 
France, at Calais, in the year 1397. This 


laſt- mentioned marriage is recorded with 
the moſt minute circumſtances, the dreſſes 


of the king and the new queen, the names 
of the French and Engliſh nobility who at- 
tended, the preſents, one of which is a 
golden cup ſtudded with jewels, and worth 


three thouſand pounds, given on both ſides, 


the banquets, entertainments, and a variety 
of other curious particulars, in five large 
vellum pages, in an antient Regiſter of 


Merton priory in „in old French. 
MSS. LAup, E. 54. fol. 1og. b. Bibl. 
Bodl. Oxon. Froiflart, who is moſt com- 


monly prolix in deſcribing pompous cere- 


monies, might have greatly enriched his 


account of the ſame royal wedding, from 


this valuable and authentic record. See his 


CRron, tom. iv. p. 226. ch. 78. B. penult. 


Paris, 1574. fol. Or lord Berners's Tran- 
ſlation, vol. ii. f. 275. cap. ccxvi. edit. 
Pinſon, 15 23. fol. 

d Great god help, &c. Y | 

e If ſhe continues to do as ſhe has done. 

4 Bounty. Fr. L*Ofre. 

© Any other I could ſpeak of. 

f Largeſs. Bounty. 

b St. x. | 

When. 2 has the force of av. 

Taken Leave. 

*k Mother. | | | 
_ 1Mattin oriſons. From Hore in the 
miſſal. So again in the GoL DEN TERROR, 
St. ij. Where he alſo calls the birds the 

| chapel-clarkes 


EY) 
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Amang the tendir odouris reid and quhyt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it was delyt : 


In bed at morrow ſleiping as I lay, 
Methoct Aurora, with her criſtall ene 
In at the window lukit“ by the day, 
And halſit me with viſage pale and grene; 
On quhois hand a lark ſang, fro the ſplene*, 
* Awak, luvaris”, out of your flemering , 
« Se how the luſty morrow doth upſpring!” 


Method freſhe May befoir my bed upſtude, 

In weid depaynt of mony diverſe hew, 

Sober, benygn, and full of manſuetude, 

In bright atteir of flouris forgit new *, 

Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, brown, and blew, 


Balmit in dew, and 


gilt with Phebus' bemys ; 


Quhil al the houſe illumynit of her lemys*, 


May then rebukes the poet, for not riſing early, accord- 
ing to his annual cuſtom, to celebrate the approach of the 
ſpring; eſpecially as the lark has now announced the dawn 
of day, and his heart in former years had always, 


chapel-clarkes of Venus, St. iii. In the 
CovurTE or Love, Chaucer introduces 
the birds ſinging a maſs in honour of May. 
Edit. Urr. p. 570. v. 1353. ſeq. 


On May-day, when the larke began to ryſe, 
To MaTTins went the luſtie nighingale. 


He begins the ſervice with Domine labia. 


The eagle ſings the Venite. The popinga 
Cæœli — N The peacock Food 4 oe 
navit. The owl Benedicite. The Te Deum 
4 converted into To Deum Au ons, and 
ſung by the thruſh, &c. &c. Skelton, in 
the Boks or PniL1e SPARROW, ridicules 


2 we fall 


tion occurs in Sir David Lyndeſay's Cou- 


PLAYNT OF THE PayeYNGo, edit. ut infr. 
SIGNAT. B. iii. | 


4 the gels and hennis ſuld ery alarum, 
e ſecundum uſum Sarum, &c. 


m Tooked. 

» Hailed. 

® With good will. 
p Lovers. 

1 Slumbering. 

r Attire. 

From Chaucer, Mir Tx“, n. 


147. P. 25. Urt. 


Loudly. 


Full brightir was the ſhining of bir hewe 


h 
ob + os 44 —_ Toby Than in the Towre the noble forged neaue. 
1739, 1amo. Much the ſame fort of fic- © Brightneſs. : 
e — glaid 
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— — — glaid and bliſsful bene 
Sangis to mak undir the levis grene *. 


The poet replies, that the ſpring of the preſent year was un- 
promiſing and ungenial ; unattended with the uſual ſong of 
birds, and ſerenity of ſky: and that ſtorms and ſhowers, and 
the loud blaſts of the horn of rd Eolus, had uſurped her 
mild dominion, and hitherto prevented him from wandering 
at leiſure under the vernal branches. May reje&ts his ex- 
cuſe, and with a ſmile of majeſty commands him to ariſe, 
and to perform his annual homage to the flowers, the birds, 
and the ſun. They both enter a delicious garden, filled with 
the richeſt 1 and odours. The ſun ſuddenly appears 
in all his glory, and is thus deſcribed 1 in the luminous lan- 


guage of . 


The purpour ſone, with tendir bemys reid, 

In orient bricht as angell did appeir, 

Thorow goldin ſkyis putting up his heid, 
Quhois gilt treſſis ſchone ſo wondir cleir, 
That all the world take comfort far and neir “. 


* 


| Immediately the birds, like the morning-ſtars, ſinging to- 
Fl Es gether, hail the unuſual appearance of the ſun-ſhine. 


And, as the. bliſsful ſone of cherarchy *, 
The fowlis ſung throw comfort of the licht; 


The burddis did with oppin voices cry, 
« O luvaris, fo away thow dully nicht, 
« And welcum day that comforts every wicht. 


* Songs. | al makith 3 it out of his ſlepe to ſterte, 
* St. iv. See Chaucer's Knicur” s And ſayth, aryſe, and do 2157 En. 


TALE, v. 1042. p. 9. Urr. dc. 


She was ariſin, and all redie dight, JJ 
For May will have no ſluggardy annight: 2 The hierarchy. See JoB, ch. xxxviii. 


The ſeaſon prikkith every * herte; v. 7. The morning -ſtars ſinging WS 1 
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« Hail May, hail Flora, hail Aurora ſchene, 
e Hail princes Nature, hail Venus luvis quene *. 


 NaTuRE is then introduced, iſſuing her interdict, that the 
progreſs of the ſpring ſhould be no longer interupted, and 
that Neptune and Eolus ſhould ceaſe from diſturbing the 
waters and air. | 


Dame Nature gaif an inhibitioun thair, 

To fers Neptune, and Eolus the bauld *, 

Nocht to perturb the wattir nor the air ; 
And that no ſchouris © nor blaſtis cawld 

Effray ſuld * floris, nor fowlis on the fauld ; 

Scho bad eke Juno goddes of the ſky 

That ſcho the hevin ſuld amene and dry. 


This preparation and ſuſpence are judicious and ingenious ; 


as they give dignity to the ſubject of the poem, awaken our 
curiofity, and introduce many poetical circumſtances. Na- 


TURE immediately commands every bird, beaſt, and flower, 


to appear in her preſence; and, as they had been uſed to do. 


every May-morning, to acknowledge her univerſal ſove- 
reignty. She ſends the roe to bring the beaſts, the ſwallow 
to collect the birds, and the yarrow to ſummon the flowers. 
They are aſſembled before her in an inſtant. The lion ad- 
vances firſt, whoſe figure 1s drawn with great force and 
expreſſion. 


2 Sf. ix. | | meſſage to the flowers; but that its name 
> Bold. | has been ſuppoſed to be derived from Ar- 


© Read Scho- u- ric. row, ' being held a remedy for healing. _ 


4 Should hurt. wounds inflicted by that weapon. The 
© St. X. poet, to apologiſe for his boldneſs in per- 
f The yarrow is Acbillta, or  Millefolium, ſonifying a plant, has added, (full crat- 
commonly called Snegſw⅛art. There is no „ tely conjurit ſcho.“ St. x11. 
xeaſon for ſelecting this W to 1 on a 
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This awefull beiſt full terrible was of cheir, 
Perſing of luke, and ſtout of countenance, 
Ryght ſtrong of corps, of faſſoun fair but feir *, 
Luſty of ſhaip, lycht of deliverance, 

Reid of his cullour as the ruby glance, 

In field of gold he ſtude full mychtely 
With floure de lucis ſirculit * luſtely *. 


This is an elegant and ingenious mode of blazoning the 


Scottiſh arms, which are a lion with a border, or treſſure, 


.adorned with flower de luces. We ſhould remember, that 
heraldry was now a ſcience of high importance and eſteem. 
NarTuRE lifting up his cluvis cleir, or ſhining claws, and 
ſuffering him to reſt on her knee, crowns him with a 
radiant diadem of precious ſtones, and creates him the king 


of beaſts : at the ſame time ſhe injoins him to exerciſe juſ- 


tice with mercy, and not to ſuffer his ſubjects of the ſmalleſt 


iſize or degree, to be oppreſſed by thoſe of ſuperiour ſtrength 


and dignity. This part of NaTure's charge to the lion, is 
cloſed with the following beautiful ſtroke, which indicates 
the moral tenderneſs of the poet's heart. 


— 


And lat no bowgle with his buſteous * hornis 
The meik pluch ox oppreſs for all hys pryd, 
Bot 4n the yok go peciable him ye". 8 


She next crowns the eagle king of . WY we 
his talons like darts of ſteel, orders him to govern great and 
ſmall, the wren or the peacock, with an uniform and equal 
impartiality. I need not point out to my reader the politi- 
cal leſſons couched under theſe commands. NATuxE now 
calls the flowers; and obſerving the thiſtle to be ſurrounded 


x Fierce. * Boiſterous. Strong. 
d Encircled, ) Plough-ox, 
7 $f, xiv, m. gt. xvi. 
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with a buſh of ſpears, and therefore qualified for war, gives 
him a crown of rubies, and ſays, © In field go forth and 
se fend the laif*, The poet continues elegantly to picture 
other parts of the royal arms; in ordering the thiſtle, who. 
is now king of vegetables, to prefer all herbs, or flowers, of 
rare virtue, and rich odour :: nor ever to permit the nettle to 
aſſociate with the flour de lys, nor any ignoble weed to be 
ranked in competition with the lily. In the next ſtanza, 
where NATURE directs the thiſtle to honour the roſe above 
all other flowers, excluſive of the heraldic meaning, our 
author with much. addreſs infinuates to king James the 
fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity, drawn from the 
high birth, beauty, and amiable accompliſhments, of the. 
royal bride. the princeſs Margaret“. 


Nor hald no udir flower in fic denty ?- 
. As the freſche Ros, of cullour reid and quhyt; 
For gif thou dois?, hurt is thyne honeſty, 
Conſiddering that no flour is ſo perfyt, 
80 full of vertew, pleaſans, and delyt, 
So ful of bliſsfull angelick bewty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and dignite . 


NATURE then addreſſes the roſe, whom ſhe calls, O luſty- 
e daughter moſt benyng,” and whoſe lineage ſhe exalts above 
that of the lily. This was a preference of Tudor to Valois. 


x Defend the reſt: . of Gabriell. to the Virgyne in - ſaying : 
* Among the pageants exhibited at E- Ave gratia, and ſens after [next,] the 
dinburgh in honour of the nuptials, ſhe ** ſollempnizacion. of the very maryage 
was complimented with the following cu- betwix the ſaid Vierge Virgin] and Jo- 
rious mixture of claſſical and ſcriptural hiſ- * ſeph,” Leland, Cor. iii. APPEND. - 
tory. © Ny to that croſs was a ſcarfawſt 5. ut ſupr. Not to mention the great 
90 (mw made, where was repreſented impropriety, which they did not perceive, . 
« Paris and the three Deeſſes, with Mer- of applying ſuch a part of ſcripture.. | 
«« cure. that gaff hym the apyll of gold for p Dainty. Price. | 
to gyffe to the moſt fayre of the Thre, 2 If thou doeſt. 
« which he gave to Venus, In the ſcar- r Of. Xl. 
« fawſt was alſo repreſented the Salutacion 
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She crowns the roſe with clargſied gems, the luſtre of which 
illumines all the land. The roſe is hailed queen by the 
flowers. Laſt, her praiſes are ſung by the. univerſal chorus 
of birds, the ſound of which awakens the poet from his de- 
lightful dream. The fairy ſcene is vaniſhed, and he calls to 
the muſe to perpetuate in verſe the wonders of the ſplendid 
viſion. 

Although much fine invention and ſublime fabling are 
diſplayed in the allegorical viſions of our old poets, yet this 
mode of compoſition, by dealing only in imaginary per- 
ſonages, and by excluding real characters and human actions, 
neceſſarily fails in that chief ſource of entertainment which 
we ſeek in antient poetry, the repreſentation of antient 
manners. 

Another general obſervation, immediately reſulting from 
the ſubject of this poem, may be here added, which illuſ- 
trates the preſent and future ſtate of the Scotch poetry. The 
marriage of a princeſs of England with a king of Scotland, 
from the new communication and intercourſe opened between 


the two courts and kingdoms by ſuch a connection, muſt 


have greatly contributed to poliſh the rude manners, and to 
improve the language, literature, and arts, of Scotland. 

The deſign of Dunbar's Gol DpEN TRG RE, is to ſhew the 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far 
indulged, over reaſon. The diſcerning reader will obſerve, 
that the caſt of this poem is tinctured with the morality and 
imagery of the RoMAUNT or -THE Ros, and the FroukE 
AND LEAF E, of Chaucer. | 

The poet walks forth at the dawn of a bright day. The 


effects of the riſing ſun on a vernal landſcape, with its ac- 


companiments, are thus delineated in the manner of Lyd- 
gate, yet with more ſtrength, diſtinctneſs, and exuberance 


of ornament. 


Richte 
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Richte as the ſtarre of day began to ſchyne, 
When gone to bed was Veſper and Lucyne, 

I raiſe, and by a roſier did me reſt: 

Upſprang the golden candle matutyne, 

With cleir depurit bemys chryſtallyne, 
Glading the mirry fowlis in thair neſt: 

Or Phebus was in purpour kaip * reveſt, 
Upſprang the lark, the hevenis menſtral ſyne , 

In May intill a morrow mirthfulleſt. 


Full angelyk the birdis ſang thair houris, 
Within their courtings * grene, within thair bouris 
Apparrellit quhaite and reid with blumys ſweit : 
Ennamelit was the feild with all cullouris, 
| The perlit droppis ſchuke as in filver ſchouris ?, 

. While al in balme did branche and levis fleit 
Depaart from Phebus, did Aurora greit, 
Hir chryſtall teiris I ſaw hing on the flouris, 
Quhilk he for lufe all drank up with his heit. 


For mirth of 1 11 with ſkippis and with hoppis, 
The birdis ſang upon the tendir croppis, 

With curious notes, as Venus' chapell-clarkes: 

The roſis reid, now ſpreiding.of their knoppis *, 
Mere powderit ' bricht with heavenly beryl-droppis, 
Throw bemys reid lemyng as ruby ſparks; 

The ſkyis rang with ſchoutyng. of the larks, 

The purpour hevin owreſkalit in ſilver ſloppis“ 

Owiregilt the treis, branchis, levis and barks. 


- 5 Roſe-tree. „%%% like ſilver ſhowers. 
Purified. . | 2 Branches. 
u Cape. Ere Phebus was dreſſed in his a Knobs. Buds. 
purple robe. | | | b Beſprinkled. An heraldic term. See 
Then. OßsERVATIOxS on the Fairy QUEEN, 
* Curtains. ii. p. 158. ſeq. | 
The pearled . fell from the trees Covered with ſtreaks, Jip, of filver. 


VOI. II. „ 5 Down 
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Down thruch the ryſs ane revir ran with ſtremis 


So luſtely upoun the lykand * lemis, 


That all the lake as lamp did leme of licht,, 
Quhilk ſhaddowit all about with twynklyng —_ 
The bewis © baithit war in ſecound bemis, 
Through the reflex of Phebus viſage bricht 

On every fide the ege raiſe on hicht * 

The bank was grene, the ſon was ful of bemis, 
The ſtreimeirs cleir as ſtarres in froſtie nicht. 


The cryſtall cleir, the ſapheir firmament, 

The ruby ſKyies of the reid orient, 

Keſt beryl bemis on emerault bewis grene, 

The roſy garth *, depaynt, and redolent, 

With purpour, aſure, gold, and gowlis gent, 
Arrayit was, by dame Flora the quene, 

Sa nobilly, that joy was for to ſene: 

The rocke “, agane the river reſplendent, 

As low illuminate all the levis ſchene 0 


Through the buſhes, the trees. Rice, 
or Ris, is properly a long branch. This 
word is ſtill uſed in the weſt of England. 
Chaucer, M1LLER's Tax. u. 21. * 
26. Urr. edit. 


And thereupon he had a fair ſurplice 
As white as is the bloſome on the rice. 


[See ſupr. vol. i. p 
poem by Fre, ho Scott, written 1562. 


AnTiIENT ScoTTIsSH PorMs, inb. 
1770. Pe 194. 
Welcum oure rubent rois [roſe] upon the rice. 


So alſo Lydgate, in his poem called Lo x- 
pon LICEK PENNY, MSS, Harl. 367. 


Hot. peſcode own [one] began to crye, 

Straberys rype, and cherryes in the RYSE. 
That is, as 3 through London ftreets, 
they cried, hot peaſe, ripe ſtrawberries, 

3 cherries on a 6ough, or twig. 

e Pleaſant. 

The water blazed like a lamp, and 


428.] Soma Scotch 


threw 3 it — gleams of twink 
ling light. 

E Boughs. 

h The high-raiſed edges, or 1 

i Caſt. 

* Garden. 

1 Gules. The heraldic term for red. 

= The rock, glittering with the reflec- 
tion of the river, illuminated as with fire 
all the bright leaves. Low is flame. 

2 8 T. i. ſeq. Compare Chaucer's Morn- 
ing, in the KniGarT's TaLg, v. 1493 
p. 12. Urr. 


The mery lark, meſſengere of the day, 
Sale with in her ſong the morowe gray; 
And fyrie Phebus ryſin Z up ſo bright 

That all the orient laughith at the ſight, 
And with his ſtremis Erith in the greves 


The ſilver dropis hanging in the leves. 


It is ſeldom that we find Chaucer indulging 
his genius to an abſurd exceſs in florid de- 
ſcriptions. 


Ly gate . 


The fame cannot be ſaid of 
Our 
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Our author, lulled by the muſic. of the birds, and the 


murmuring of the water, falls aſleep on the flowers, which 


he calls Flra's mantill. In a viſion, he ſees a ſhip approach, 
whoſe fails are like the bloſſom upon the ſpray, and whoſe maſts 
are of gold bright as the far of day. She glides ſwiftly 
through a chriſtal bay; and lands in the blooming meadows, 
among the green ruſhes and reeds, an hundred ladies clad in 
rich but looſe attire, They are cloathed in green kirtles ; 
their golden treſſes, tied only with glittering threads, flow to 
the 3 and their ſnowy boſoms are unveiled. 


Als freſche as flours that in the May upſpreids 

In kirtills grene, withoutin kell * or bands 

Their bricht hair Hung glittering on the ſtrand 

In treſis cleir, wypit * with golden threidis ; 
With pawpys whyt, and middills ſmall as wands *. 


In this brilliant aſſembly, the poet ſees NATURE, dame 
Venus quene, the freſche AuRORA, May, lady Flora ſchene, 
Juno, Latona, Proſerpine, Diana goddeſs of the chaſe and 

woodis grene, lady Clio, Minerva, Fortune, and Lucina. Theſe 
michty quenes are crowned with diadems, glittering like the 


morning-ſtar. They enter a garden, May, the queen of 


mirthful months, is ſupported between her ſiſters April and 


In our old doswy and the romances, of Englith currency at that time. See 
we frequently read of ſhips ſuperbly deco- Grafton's Cuzon. p. 364. At his ſecond 
rated. This was taken from real life. Fro- expedition into France, in 1417, king 
iſſart, ſpeaking of the French fleet in 1387, Henry the fifth was in a ſhip, whoſe fails 
prepared for the invaſion of England under were of purple filk moſt rich|y.embroidered 
the reign of Richard the ſecond, ſays, that with gold. Speed's Cx oN. B. ix. p. 636. 
the ſhips were painted with the arms of edit. 1611. Many other inſtances might 
the commanders and gilt, with banners, be brought from antient miniatures and 
pennons, and ſtandards, of filk: and that illuminations. 
the maſts were painted from top to bottom, p Caul. 
glittering with gold. The ſhip of lord 1 Bound, 

Guy of 'Tremoyll was fo ſumptuouſly gar- r Paps. 
niſhed, that the painting and colours coſt Sr. vii. 
2000 French N more on 222 pounds 
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June: as ſhe walks up and down the garden; the birds begin 
to ſing, and NaTvuRE gives her a gorgeous robe adorned with 
every colour under heaven. 


Thair ſawe I Narbak preſent till her a gown 
Riche to beholde, and noble of renoune, 
Of everie hew that undir the hevin has bene 


Depaint and braid © by gud Proportioun “. 


The 10 5 tribes then do their ellis. to Narunz, | 
in theſe poliſhed and elegant verſes. 


And every blome on branche, and eik on bank, 
Opnit, and ſpred thair balmy levis dank, 

Full law inclyneand to thair queen full cleir, 
Whom for their noble n thank *. 


Immediately Aber court, or groupe, appears. Here 
Cupid the king preſides: 


— — — a bow in hand ay bent, 
And dreadfull arrowis groundin ſcherp and ſquhair. 
Thair ſawe I Mars the god armipotent 

Awefull and ſtirnè, ſtrong and corpulent. 

Thair ſawe I crabit ” Saturne, auld and hair =, 

His look was lyk for to perturb the air. 
Thair was Mercurius, wiſe and eloquent, 

Of retorik that fund* the floris fair. 


Theſe are attended with other pagan divinities, Janus, Pria- 
pus, Eolus, Bacchus the glader of the table, and Pluto. They 
are all arrayed 1 In green ; and ſinging e amorous ditties to the 


r „ 
Broad. | | z Hoar. 
WV ST. x. ; | | 2 Found. 


* ST, xi. Sr. xl, 8 
| - | harp- 
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harp and lute, invite the ladies to dance. The poet quits 
his ambuſh under the trees, and preſſing forward to gain a 
more perfect view of this tempting ſpeCtacle, is eſpied by 

Venus. She bids her een. archers arreſt the intruder. Her 

attendants, a groupe of fair ladies, inſtantly drop their green 
mantles, and each diſcovers a huge bow, They form them- 1 
ſelves in battle- array, and advance againſt the poet. Wil 


And firſt of all, with bow in hand ay bent, hl 
Came dame BeaurTy, richt as ſcho wald me ſchent; h 1240 
Syne followit all her damoſalls in feir, 21040 
With many divers awfull inſtrument © :. 

Into the praiſs Faiz HAvINxG with her went; 
Syne* PoRTRATOR, PLESANCE, and luſty Cuxis, 
Than came Ress0uN, with Schield of gold fo cleir, —_— 
In plait. of mail, as Mars armipotent, 17 
Defendit me that noble chevellier *. | 


Braurv is aſſiſted by tender YOUTH with her virgins ying. 1 
GREEN IxNOCEN CE, MopesTY, and OBEDIENCE : but —_ - Tl 
reſiſtance was but feeble againſt the golden target of Reason. . 
WoMANHoop then leads on PaTiEnce, DiscRETION, STED- 1 
FASTNESS, BENIGNE Look, My1.DE CHEIR, and HONEST. au 
BUSINESS. e | ö Fil 


Bot Res80uN bare the Terge with fic conſtance; 1 
Thair ſcharp eſſay might do me no deirance “, wy 
For all thair praiſs and awfull ordinance “. | Wi 


The attack is renewed: by DiONITY, RENO WN, RIcHES, No pz + 
BILITY, and Honour, Theſe, after diſplaying their high. " 
banner, and ſhooting a cloud of arrows, are ſoon obliged to- 


Formidable weapons. . 8. xvii. 
d Behaviour. h Injury. 
Next. i Weapons. . 
1 Warrior. ä 5 * Sr. xix. 


bnd 


retreat. | Wy 
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retreat. Venus, perceiving the rout, orders DISSEMBLANCE 
to make an attempt to pierce the Golden Shield. DrssEM- 
BLANCE, or DISSIMULATION, chuſes for her archers, PRE- 
sENCE, Fax CALLING, and CHERISHING. Theſe bring back 
Bravrx to the charge. A new and obſtinate conflict enſues. 


Thik was the ſchott of grindin arrow1s kene, 

Bot RessouNn, with the Schield of Gold ſo — 
Weirly defendit quhoſoeir aſſayit: 

The awfull ſchour he manly did ſuſtene v. 


At length Paxornct, by whom the poet underſtands that 
Irreſiſtible incentive accruing to the paſſion of love by ſociety, 
by being often admitted to the company of the beloved 
object, throws a magical powder into the eyes of RRASON; 
who is ſuddenly deprived of all his powers, and reels like a 
drunken man. Immediately the poet receives a deadly wound, 
.and 1s taken priſoner by BeauTY ; who now aſſumes a more 
engaging air, as the clear eye of Rrason 4s growing dim by 
intoxication. DissIMULATION then tries all her arts on the 
poet: Fair CALLING ſmiles upon him: ChERISHING ſooths 
him with ſoft ſpeeches: New AcqQuaInTANCE embraces him 
awhile, but ſoon takes her leave, and is never ſeen afterwards. 
At laſt Dancer delivers him to the cuſtody of Gxrey. 

By this time, © God Eolus his bugle blew.” The leaves 
are torn with the blaſt: in a moment the pageant diſap- 
pears, and nothing remains but the foreſt, the birds, the 
banks, and the brook “. In the twinkling of an eye they return 
to the ſhip; and unfurling the fails, and ſtemming the ſea 
with a rapid courſe, celebrate their triumph with a diſcharge 
of ordinance. This was now a new topic for poetical de- 
ſcription. The ſmoke riſes to the firmament, and the roar 
is re-echoed by the rocks, with a ſound as if the ran-bow 
had been broken. 
| Warily. m ST, Xxxili. | o ST, xxvi. 


And 


? 
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And as I did awak of this ſwowning *, 
The joyfull fowlis merrily did ſing 


For mirth of Phebus tendir bemis ſchene.. 


Sweit was the vapours, ſoft the morrowing, 
Hailſum the vaill* depaynt with flours ying, 
The air intemperit ſober and amene; 

In whit and red was al the erd beſene, 
Throw Naturis nobill freſch ennameling. 

In mirthfull May of every moneth quene . 


Our quthor then breaks out into a laboured encomium on 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. T his I chuſe to recite at 
large, as it ſhews the peculiar diſtinction antiently paid to- 
thoſe fathers of verſe; and the high ideas which now pre- 


vailed, 


even in Scotland, of the improvements introduced by 


their writings into the Britiſh poetry, language, and literature 


O reverend CHAusER, roſe of rhetouris all, 
As in our tonge ane flour imperial 

That raiſe in Britain ever, quha reidis richt, 
Tho beiris of makin * the triumphs royall, 
The freſche enamilit termes celeſtiall : 


This mater couth haif illuminit full bricht“; 


Was. thou nocht of our Engliſh all the licht, 
Surmounting every toung terreſtriall 
As far as Mayis morrow dais midnycht. 


O moral Gow, and Lypcars laureat, 
Your ſuggarit * tonguis, and“ lippis aureat;, 


„Dream. 7 | Ever roſe, or ſprang, in Britain, 4505 


Vale. 


reads right. 


Sr. Xxviii. 1 Thou beareſt of 
Other —ů ted Scouh This ſubject would A appeared tow 


poets. See ſupr. p. 125, 


ſome advantage, had pots &c. 


* One flower. | | * Sugared. 


Lips. B 
ene. 


- 
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Bene till our eris cauſe of gret delyte; 
| Your angelic mouth moſt mellifluate 
Our rude language has cleir illumynat, 
And has owregilt our ſpeiche, that imperfyte. 
Stude, or your goldin pennis ſchup to wryt *, 
This yle befoir was bair and diſſolat 
Of rhetorik, or he freſche * indyte 2 


This panegyric; and + b poem, is cloſed with an apology, 


_ couched in elegant metaphors, for his own comparative hu- 


mility of ſtyle. He addrefles the Neem. * he _ a 


Hull guair. 


O know * thou of rhetoric has foent TY 

Of hir luſty roſis redolent : 

Is nane into thy garland ſett on hicht . 

O ſchame* thairfor, and draw the out of ſicht! 
- Rude is thy weid *, deſtitute, bair, and rent, 
Weill aucht thou be affeirit of the licht“! 


Dunbar's Dauxcx has very great merit in the comic tte 7 
of painting. It exhibits a groupe of figures touched with 


the capricious but ſpirited pencil of Callot. On the eve of 


Lent, a general day of confeſſion, the poet in a dream ſees a 


diſplay of heaven and hell. 


Mahomet *, or the devil, com- 


mands a dance to be performed by a ſelect party of fiends ; 


2 To our ears, 
2 Ere your golden pens were ſhaped” to 
write. 
d Bare and deſolate. 
Elegant compoſition. 
4 Sr. xxx. | 
© No freſh and fragrant roſes of rhetoric 


Are placed on high in thy garland, 


f Be aſhamed. 
£ Weed. Dreſs. 


particularly by thoſe, who in the other world had never 


b Sr. xxxi. 

i Mahon. Sometimes written 1 i 
or Mahound. See Mat. Pariſ. p. 289. ad 
ann. 1236. And Du Freſne, Lat. Gioll. 
V. MAhUu. The chriſtians in the cru- 
ſades were accuſtomed to hear the Saracens 
ſwear by their prophet Mahomet.: which 
thence became in Europe another name for 
the devil. | 


made 
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made confeſſion to the prieſt, and had conſequently never 
received abſolution. Immediately the SEVEN DEADLY SiNs 
appear; and preſent a maſk, or mummery, with the neweſt 
gambols juſt imported from France *. The firſt is PRIDE, 
who properly takes place of all the reſt, as by that Sin fell Sl 
the angels. He is deſcribed in the faſhionable and gallant 0 0 
dreſs of thoſe times: in a bonnet and gown, his hair thrown 1 
back, his cap awry, and his gown — — to his | 1 
feet in large folds. TM 


Iet fe, quoth he now quha beginis? Wh 
8 With that the fowll Deadly Sinnis | Wi 
Begouth to leip attanis”. 3 il 
And firſt of all in dance was Payo, | bl. 
With hair wyld bak, bonet on ſyde, 10 

Lyk to make vailtie wanis; 

And round about him as a quhelll *, 
Hang all in rumpillis * to the heill, | 

| His kethat * for the nanis 4. my 
Many proud trumpour * with him trippit, 
Throw ſkaldan * fyr ay as they {k1ppit 1" 
They girnd with hyddous * granis “. 92 9 


Several holy harlots follow, attended by monks, who make 
great ſport for the devils ”. 


* The original is garmountis. In the 5 8 Caſſock. 
e cited above, concerning the pro- 2 Nonce. Defignedly. | 
s of the princeſs Margaret into Scot- : N See Spenſer : SIX Txou- 
2 we have the following paſſage. The rar. 82 an empty fellow, a 
lord of eee, made his devoir, rattle. rompour ma be trumpeter, 
** at the departynge, of gambades and /zpps, as in och. sKn1cnT's TALE, v. 2673. 
« [leaps,] as did likewiſe the lord Scrop See Chaucer's CanTzrBurRY Talks, 
the father, and many others that retorned with the Nox xs of the very judicious and 
* agayne, in taßyng tber congie. 5. 281. ingenious editor. Lond. 1775. vol. iv. 
[See Notes, Arr. p. 253+] „„ | 3 
1 Mahome . Scalding. | 
; i Began 5 dance at once. They grinned hideouſly. 1 
| » Wheel. | 2 * ST. 1 i. 
*® Rumples. ST, iii. 
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Heilie Harlottis in hawtain wyis *, 
Come in with mony ſindrie gyis 4 
But yet luche nevir * Mahoun : 
Quhill prieſtis cum with bair ſchevin“ nekks, 


That all the feynds 


s lewche , and maid gekks , 


_ Black-belly, and Beg er. 


Black- belly and Bawſy-brown are the names of popular 


ſpirits in Scotland. The latter is perhaps our Rogin Goop- 
FELLOW, known in Scotland by the name of Brownie. 
ANGER 1s drawn with great force, and his accompaniments 
are boldly feigned. His hand is always upon his knife, and 
he is followed, in pairs, by boaſters, threateners, and quar- 


ing one another *, 


relſome perſons, all armed for battle, and perpetually wound- 


Than RE come in with ſturt' and ſtryfe; 
His hand was ay upon his knyfe, 
He brandeift lyk a beir: 
Boſtaris, braggariſts, and barganeris, 
Efter hym paſſit in pairis, 
All bodin in feir of weir“: 
In jakkis, ſtryppis, and bonnettis of ſteil?, 
Thair leggis wer cheyned to the heill *, 
Firawart was thair affeir ©; 


* Haughty guiſe. 

Gambols. 

Never laughed. 

2 While prieſts came with bare- ſhaven. 

d Laughed, 

c. Stpns of deriſion. 

ir, 

© Diſturbance. Affray. 

: Literally, All arrayed in feature of 


war.“ Bodiz,. and feir of war, are in 


the Scotch ſtatute- book. Sir David Lynde- 
ſay thus ſpeaks of the ftate-of Scotland dur- 
ing the minority of James the fifth. Cou- 
BLAYNT OF THE PAPTNCO. SISNAT, 


B. iii. edit. ut infr. 


Oppreſſioun did ſa loud his bougill blaw,, 
That none durſt ride but into ferr of aveir.. 


That is, without being armed for battle, 

s In ſhort jackets, plates, or flips, and 
bonnets of ſteel. Short coats of mail and. 
helmets. 

h Either, chained to . Or, their legs. 
armed with iron, . ee iron net-work, 
down to the heel. 

i Their buſineſs was untoward. Or. elſe, 
their look froward,, fierce, Feir is, 
feature. 


Sum 
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Sum upon uder with brands beft *, 


Sum jagit utheris to the heft 
With knyvis that ſcheirp coud ſcheir v. 
- 7” 
Envy is equal to the reſt. Under this $1N our author | a 
takes occaſion to lament, with an honeſt indignation, that 
the courts of princes ſhould ſtill give admittance and encou- «0 
ragement to the whiſperers of idle and injurious reports“. 1 
Next in the dance followit Ixvx, | 10 i 


Fild full of feid' and fellony, 
Hid malyce and diſpyte; 
For pryvie haterit * that tratour trymlit *, 
Him followit mony freik diſſymlit *, 
With feynit wordis quhyte. 
And flattereris into mens facis, 


And back-byttaris * of ſandry racis, " 
To ley that had delyte. | 170 4 

With rownaris of fals lefingis *: Uh 

Allace! that courtis of noble kingis . - = 


Of tham can nevir be quyte *!. 


 AvARICE is uſhered in by a troop of extortioners, and 


other miſcreants, patroniſed by the magician Warloch, or 6 
the demon of the covetous; who vomit on each other tor- 171 
rents of melted gold, blazing like wild-fire: and as they are | 
emptied at every diſcharge, the devils repleniſh their throats 
with freſh ſupplies of the ſame — metal ”, 
k Some ſtruck others, their companions, r Diſſembling gallant. 
with ſwords. 5 Backbiters. 
| Wounded others to the quick. To the t Lye. 2 | 
haft. Rounders, whiſperers. To round in 
m Cut ſharp. | be ear, or ſimply to round, was to whil) mw 
n Sr. v. in the ear. 
o Enmity. | Falſities. 4 
p Hatred. XxX Free. hy”: Wt 
4 Trembled. Y ST; vi. : 4 
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SLoTH does not join the dance till he is called twice: and 
his companions are ſo ſlow of motion, that they cannot keep 
up with the reſt, unleſs they are rouſed from their lethargy 
by being ſometimes warmed with a glimpſe of hell-fire*. 


Syne SwIRNES, at the ſeccound bidding, 
Come lyk a ſow out of a midding * i 
Full ſlepy was his grunyie 
Mony ſweir bumbard belly huddroun 2 
Mony ſlute daw and ſlepy duddroun *, 
Him ſervit ay with ſounyie*®. + 
He drew tham forth intill a chenyie *, 
And Belliall, with a brydill reynie *, 
Evir laſcht on the lunyie®. 
In daunce thay wer ſo flow of feit 
Thay gaif tham 1n the fyre a heit 
And maid tham quicker of conyie . 


LusT enters, neighing like a horſe* , and is led by IpLE- 
NESSs. When his aſſociates mingle 1 in the dance, their viſages 
burn red like the turkis- ſtone. The remainder of the 
ſtanza, although highly characteriſtical, is too obſcene to be 
tranſcribed. But this gave no offence. Their manners were 
too indelicate to be ſhocked at- any indecency. I do not 
mean that theſe manners had loſt their delicacy, but that 
they had not yet acquired the ſenſibility ariſing from civili- 
ſation. In one of the Scotch interludes of this age, written 
by a faſhionable court-poet, among other ridiculous ob- 
ſcenities, the trying on of a Spaniſh padlock in public makes 


a part of theatrical repreſentation. 


A bridle-rein. Thon g of leather. 


2 ST. vii. 


2 Dunghull. _ > Laſhed them on the loins. 

d Snout. ; Viſage. 4 ' Apprehenfion. 

e Lazy, drunken ſloven. « Berand like a bagit horſe. The 
4 Slothful, idle, ſpectre. F Gl baguetts need not be explained. 

* Attended on him with care. 18. viii. 

f Into a chain. | 
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_ . GLuTToONyY brings up the rear; whoſe inſatiable rout are 
inceſſantly calling out for meat and drink, and although 
they are drenched: by the devils with draughts of melted 
lead, they ſtill aſk for more. 


Than the fowll monſter or rour, 
Of wame unſaſiable and gredy, 

To daunce ſyn did him dreſs: 
Him followit mony fowll drunckhart, 
With can and collop, cop' and quart, 

Ihn ſurfett and exceſs. 
Full many a waiſtleſs wally-drag * , 
With waimis ? unweildable did furth wag, 

In creiſche * that did increſs : 

Drink, ay thay cryit with mony a gaip *, i 
The feynds gave them hait leid to lap*. io N 
Thair lovery was na leſs". 


At this infernal dance no minſtrels plaid. No GIEEMAN, 


or minſtrel, ever went to hell; except one who committed Wl 
murder, and was admitted to an inheritance in hell by brief 9 1 
of richt, that is, per breve de recto. This circumſtance ſeems 53 
an alluſion to ſome real fact. WA 

The concluding ſtanza is entirely a ſatire on the high- 8.100 
landers. Dunbar, as I have already obſerved, was born in __ Fg 
Lothian, a county of the Saxons. The mutual antipathy 160 


between the Scottiſh Saxons and the Highlanders was exceſ- 
ſive, and is not yet quite eradicated. Mahoun, or Mahomet, 
having a deſire to ſee a highland pageant, a fiend is com- 
miſſioned to fetch Macfadyan; an unmeaning name, choſen 
for its harſhneſs. As ſoon as the infernal meſſenger begins 


4 


m Womb. Belly. r Gape. 

Cup. e Hot lead to arink, to lap. 
© Out-caſt, EE \ 7 Deſire. Appetite 
y Wombs. Belkes, 1 v ST, ix. 


94 Fat. | W ST. x. 
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2 THE HISTORY OF 
to publiſh his ſumtnons, he gathers about him a prodigiods 
crowd of 'Erſche men; who ſoon took up great room in hell. 
Theſe Toquacious 7ermagarits begun to chatter like rooks and 


ravens, in their own barbarous lang 


age : and the devil 1s fo. 


ſtunned with their horrid yell, that he throws them down to 
his deepeſt abyſs, and ſmothers them with ſmoke. 


Than cryd Mahoun for a heleand padyane, 
Syn ran a feytid to fetch Makfadayne 
Far northwart in a nuke: 

Be he the correnoth had done ſchout 7, 
Erſche men ſo gadderit him about, 

In hell grit ume thay tuke: 
Thae turmagantis with tag and tatter 
Full loud in Erſche begout to clatter, 

And rowp * lyk revin and ruke. 
The devil fa devit * wes with thair yell 


That in the deepeſt 


pot of hell 


He ſmorit them with ſmoke *. 


I have been prolix in my citations and explanations of 
this poem, becauſe I am of opinion, that the imagination of 


* Nook. 

As ſoon as he had made the cry of diſ- 
treſs, what the French call a Paide. Some 
ſuppoſe, that the correnoth, or corynoch, 1s 
a highland tune. In Max-crEcoR's 
TesTAMENT, [Ms. infr. citat.] the au- 
thor ſpeaks of being out- lawed by the 
Cox RIN OCH, v. 51. | 


The loud coxRiNoOcH then did me exile, 
"Throw Lorne, Argyle, Monteith, and Brai- 
dalbane, &c. 


That is, The Hue and Cry. I preſume, 
what this writer, in another place, calls the 


'KinG's-HORN, is the ſame thing, v. 382. 


„Quhen I have beine aft at the Kincis 
HORNE, | | 


z Perhaps the poet does not mean the 
common idea annexed to fermagant. The 
context ſeems to ſhew, that he alludes to a 
ſpecies of wild-fowl, well known in the 
highlands, and called in the Scotch ſtatute- 

book zermigant. Thus he compares the 
highlanders to a flock of their country 
birds. For many illuſtrations of this poem, I 


am obliged to the learned and 1 editor 


of ANTIENTScoTT1sH Poems, lately pub- 


"liſhed from Lord Hyndford's 'manuſcript : 
and to whom I recommend a taſk, for 
which he 1s well qualified, The Hiſtory of 
Scotch Poetry. | 

2 Chattered hoarſely, 
d Deafened, 
© ST, xi. 


Dunbar 
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Dunbar 1s not leſs ſuited to ſatirical than to ſublime allegory : 
and that he is the firſt poet who has appeared with any de- 
gree of ſpirit in this way of writing ſince Pierce Plowman. 
His THisTLE AND Rosx, and GoLpen TRERGE, are generally 


and juſtly mentioned as his capital works: but the natural 


complexion of his genius is of the moral and didactic caſt. 
The meaſure of this poem is partly that of Sir Thors in 
Chaucer : and hence we may gather by the way, that Sir 
Tuopas was antiently viewed in the light of a ludicrous 
compoſition. It 1s certain that the pageants and interludes 
of Dunbar's age muſt have quickened his invention to form 
thoſe groteſque groupes. The exhibition of MoRALITIES 
was now in high vogue among the Scoteh. A Morality was 
played at the marriage of James the fourth and the princeſs 
Margaret. Mummeries, which they call GysarTs, com- 
poſed of moral perſonifications, are {till known | in Scotland: 
and even till the beginning of this century, eſpecially among 
the feſtivities of Chriſtmas, itinerant maſkers were admitted 
into the houſes of the Scotch nobility. 


Mx Mork, ut ſupr. p. 300. 


S EU. 
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L R 9 
AT of the diſtinguiſhed kathidarles that marked the 
| reſtoration of letters in Scotland at the commence- 
ment of the ſixteenth century, not only by a general emi- 
nence in elegant erudition, but by a cultivation of the ver- 
nacular poetry of his country, is Gawen Douglaſs. He was 
deſcended from a noble family, and born in the year 1478 7. 
According to the practice of that age, eſpecially in Scotland, 
his education perhaps commenced in a grammar-ſchool of one 
of the monaſteries: there is undoubted proof, that it was 
finiſhed at the univerſity of Paris. It is probable, as he was 
intended for the ſacred function, that he was ſent to Paris 
for the purpoſe of ſtudying the canon law : in conſequence 
of a decree promulged by James the firſt, which tended 1n 
ſome degree to reform the illiteracy of the clergy, as it in- 
joined, that no eccleſiaſtic of Scotland ſhould be preferred 
to a prebend of any value without a competent ſkill in that 
ſcience. Among other high promotions in the church, 
which his very ſingular accompliſhments obtained, he was 
provoſt of the collegiate church of ſaint Giles at Edinburgh, 
abbot of the opulent convent of Abberbrothrock, and bi- 
ſhop of Dunkeld. He appears alſo to have been nominated 
by the queen regent to the archbiſhoprick, either of Glaſ- 
gow, or of faint Andrew' s: but the appointment was re- 
pudiated by the pope*. In the year 1513, to avoid the per- 
ſecutions of the duke of Albany, he fled from Scotland into 
England, and was moſt graciouſly received by king Henry 
the eighth; who, in conſideration of his literary merit, al- 


* 


Hume, Hisr. Dover. p. 219. £ Thynne, ConTinvar, Hist. Scor. 
1 Lefl. Res, GES. Scor, Lib. ir. 455. 


lowed 
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lowed him a liberal penfion*. In England he contracted a 
friendſhip with Polydore Virgil, one of the claſſical ſcholars 
of Henry's court. He died of the plague in London, and 
was buried in the Savoy church, in the year 1521*. 

In his early years he tranflated Ovid's Ax r or Love, the 
favorite Latin ſyſtem of the ſcience of gallantry, into Scot- 
tiſn metre, which is now loſt. In the year 1513, and in 
the ſpace of ſixteen months", he. tranſlated into Scotch 
heroics the Eneid of Virgil, with the additional thirteenth 
book by Mapheus Vegius, at the requeſt of his noble patron 
Henry earl of Sinclair *. But it was projected fo early as 
the year 1501. For in one of his poems written that year, 
he promiſes to Venus a tranſlation of Virgil, in attonement 
for a ballad he had publiſhed againſt her court: and when 
the work was finiſhed, he tells Lord Sinclair, that he had 


now made. his peace with Venus, by tranſlating the poem 


which celebrated the actions of her ſon Eneas*. No me- 
trical verſion of a claſſic had yet appeared in Engliſh ; except 
of Boethius, who ſcarcely deſerves that appellation. Virgil 
was hitherto commonly known, only by Caxton's romance 
on the ſubject of the Eneid; which, our author ſays, no 
more reſembles Virgil, than the devil is like ſaint Auſtin “. 
This tranſlation is executed with equal ſpirit and fidelity: 
and is a proof, that the lowland Scotch and Enghſh lan- 
guages were now nearly the ſame. I mean the ſtyle of com- 


a Hollinſ. "only 307 —iii, Le. v ETI. ut fupr. 
Bale, xiv. 58. 242 ProLOGUE to the Traſlatlon, P- 5. 
k Weever, Fun, Mon. p. 446. And The manuſcript notes written in the mar- 
Stillingfl. O10. BRI. p. 54. gin of a copy of the old quarto edition of 
! See edit. Edinb. fol. 1710. p. 483. In this tranſlation, by Patrick Junius, which 
the ErisTLE, or EyiLoGue, to Lord biſhop Nicolſon (HisT. LI BR. p. 99.) de- 
Sinclair. I believe the editor's name is clares to be excellent, are of no conſe- 
RoszRT FREEBA IRAN, a Scotchman. This quence, Bibl. Bodl. Ax cHIV. SEID. R. 


tranſlation was firſt printed at London, 
I $53- 4to, bl. lett. 
a Lefl. Rx B. GEs r. Scor. lib, ix. p. 
379. Rom. 1675. 
x EPILOGUE, ut 


»The PALIck or ONOUR, ad calcem. 


Vol. II. 


40. The ſame may be ſaid of Ju- 
nius's Index of obſolete worc's in this tranſ- 
lation, Cod. MSS. Jun. 114. (5225.) See 


alſo Muſ. Aſhmol. Diver/e Scotch avords, 


&c. Cop. AsHM. 846. 13. 


O o poſition; 
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poſition ; ; more eſpecially in the glaring affectation of 
angliciſing Latin words. The ſeveral books are introduced 
with metrical prologues, which are often highly poetical ; 

and ſhew that Douglas's proper walk was original poetry. 
In the prologue to the ſixth book, he wiſhes for the Sybill's 

golden bough, to enable him to follow his maſter Virgil 
through the dark and dangerous labyrinth of the infernal 
regions. But the moſt conſpicuous of theſe prologues is a 
deſcription of May. The greater part of which I will inſert *. 


/ 


As freſche Aurore, to myehty Tithone ſpous, 
Iſchit of her ſaffron bed, and euyr © hous, 
In crammeſy ” clad and granite violate, 
With ſanguyne cape, the ſelvage * purpurate ; 
Unſchet ” the wyndois of hir large hall, 
Spred all with roſis, and full of balme royall. 
And eik the hevinly portis criſtallyne | 
Upwarpis brade, the warlde till illumyne. 
The twynkling ſtremouris * of the orient 
Sched purpour ſprayngis with gold and aſure ment *. 
Eous the ſtede, with ruby hammys rede, 
Abouf the ſeyis liftis furth his hede 
Of culloure ſore, and ſomedele broun as bery, 
For to alichtin and glad our emiſpery ; 
The flambe out braſtin at the neis thirlis.— 
Quhil ſchortlie, with the bleſand * torche of day. 
Abulzeit © in his lemand * freſche array, 
Furth of his palice ryall iſchit Phebus, 
With golden croun and * glorious, 


r In the PROLOGUE to the eighth book, x Ed 


the alliterative manner of Pierce Plowman y Un wt, i. e. opened. 
is adopted. 5 | = Streamers. 
Pag. 400. | _ © Streaks mingled with, &c, 
t Iſſued. | | „ Blazing. 
Ivory. c Fr. Ha ills, Cloathed. 


w Crimſon. | | | uminous. 


Criſp 
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Criſp haris , 


283 


bricht as chriſſolite or thopas ; 


For Auel hew * mycht nane behold his face : 
The firie ſparkis braſting from his ene, 

' To purge the air, and gilt the tender grene,— 
The auriat phanis * of his trone ſoverane 
With glitterand glance overſpred the octiane“; 
The large fludis, lemand all of licht, 
Bot with ane blenk of his ſupernal ſicht, 

For to behald, it was ane glore to ſe 
The ſtabillyt * wyndis, and the calmyt ſe; 


The ſoft ſeſſoun, 


the firmament ſerene; 


The loune illuminate are“, and farth * amene: 

The filver-ſcalit fyſchis on the grete *, 

Ouer thowrt * clere ſtremes ſprinkilland x for the hete, 
With fynnys ſchinand broune as ſynopare *, 

And chefal talis *, ſtourand here and there: 


The new cullour, alichting * 


all the landis, 


Forgane the ſtanryis ſchene“, and beriall ſtrandis : 
Quhil the reflex of the diurnal bemes by 
The bene bonkis * keſt ful of variant glemes : 

And luſtie Flora did her blomes ſprede 

Under the fete of Phebus fulzeart ” ſtede, 

The ſwardit ſoyll enbrode with ſelkouth hew1s *, 

Wod and foreſt obumbrate with bewis *, 


e Curled locks. 
f Whoſe exceſſive brightneſs. 
s Fans, or vanes, of gold. 
h Ocean. 
i Only with one guad. 
& Settled, calmed. 
1 Seaſon. 

m Air without wind, &c. 

u Frith. 
* Sand, gravel. 

i Athwart, acroſs, through. 


r W Py 

Tails ſhaped like chiſlels, 

t Swimming ſwiftly, darting haſtily. | 

u Illuminating. 

Over, upon, over-againſt, the bright 

avel, or ſmall ſtones, thrown out on the 
| ur, of rivers. Hence, the ſtrands were 
all of beryl. 

* Pleafant banks. 

»Brilliant, glitterin 


2 Bladed with graſs, and embroidered 


1 Gliding ſwiftly, with a tremulous mo- with ſtrange colours. 
tion, or vibration, of their tails. 2 Boughs. 
Oo 2 Quhais 
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d Portrayed, painted, reſtected. 
© Battlements, | 
4 Round tower, 
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Quhais blysful branchis, porturate* on the ground, 
With ſchaddois ſchene ſchew rocchis rubicund: 
Towris, turrettis, kirnallis *, and pynnakillis hie, 
Of kirkis, caſtellis, and ilk faire citie, | 
Stude payntit, every fane, phioll *, and ſtage*, 


Apoun the playn grounde by thaire awn umbrage *. 


Of Eolus north blaſtis havand *® no drede, 

The ſulze ſpred hir brad boſum on brede '.— 

The cornis croppis, and the bere new-brerde, 
With gladſum garment reveſting the erde *— 

The variant veſture of the venuſt vale _ 15 
Schrowdis the ſcherand fur, and every fale®” 
Ouerfrett' with fulzeis*, and fyguris ful dyuers, 
The pray * byſprent with ſpryngand ſproutis dyſpers, 
For callour humours on the dewy nycht, 
Rendryng ſum place the gyrs pylis thare licht, 

Als fer as catal the lang ſomerys da 

Had in thare paſture ete and gnyp away: 

And blyſsful bloſſomys in the blomyt zard 
Submittis thare hedys in the zoung ſonnys ſafgard: 
Tue leius * rank ouerſpred the barmkyn wall, 

The blomit hauthorne cled his pykis all, 


© Story. 
Their own ſhadow. 
2 Having. 


h The ſoil, th 


e country, ſpread: abroad 


her expanſive boſom. 
i New-ſprung barley, 
* Earth. 


Furrow. 


m Turf. 


nun It is evident our author intends to de- 
ſcribe two diſtin things, viz. corn- fields, ? Mead. 


Ke, is plainly arable, and the fulzeis and 
Hguris full dyuers, are the various leaves: 


and flowers of the weeds growing among 
the corn, and making a piece of embroidery. 
And here the deſcription of corn-fields 
ends: and that of paſture-lands begins at, 
The pray byſprent, &c. Pray, not as the 
prey gloſſary ſays, corruptedly for ſpray, 
ut formed, through the French, from the 
Lat. Pratum, and Spryngand Sproutis, riſing 
ſprings, from the Ital. /pruzzare, /pruzze- 
lare, aſpergere. | 
Leaves. 


and meadows or paſture- lands: the former q Ivy- leaves. 


in the three firſt lines; the varyant vefture, 1 Rampart, 


4 


Furth 
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Furth of freſche burgeouns the wyne grapis * zing 
Endlang the trazileys * dyd on twiſtis hing, 

The loukit ” buttouns on the gemyt treis 
Ouerſpredand leuis of naturis tapeſtryis. 

Soft greſy verdoure eftir balmy ſchouris, 

On curland ſtalkis ſmyland to thare flowris: 
Behaldand thame ſa mony divers hew 

Sum piers *, ſum pale, ſum burnet, and ſum blew, 
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Sum gres, ſum gowlis, ſum purpure, ſum ſanguane, 


Blanchit or broun, fauch zallow mony ane, 
Sum honey colourit in celeſtial gre, 

Sum“ watty hewit as the haw wally * ſe, 

And ſum departe in freklis rede and quhyte, 
Sum bricht as gold with aureate leuis lyte. 

The daſy did on * brede hir crownel ſmale, 

And euery flour unlappit in the dale, 

In battil gers * burgeouns, the banwart wyld, 
The clauir, catcluke, and the cammomylde; 
The flourdelyce furth ſprede his heuynly hew, 
Floure damas, and columbe blak and blew, 
Sere downis ſmal on dentilioun © ſprang;. 

The zoung grene © blomit ſtrabery leus amang, 
Gimp jereflouris * thareon leuis unſchet, 

Freſche prymrois, and the pourpour violet, 

The rois knoppis, tetand furth thare hede, 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vernale lippis rede, 
Cryſp ſkarlet leuis ſum ſcheddand baith at attanis, 
Keſt * fragrant ſmel amyd fra goldin granis*, 


: des | | © Dandehon. 


t Young. Young weeds. 
u Trelliſſes. Eſpaliers for vines. © Gilliflowers. Gariophilum, Lat. Ka- 
Locked. Encloſed. Gemmed. eva@uAnocv, Gr. The Scotch word is nearer 
x Red. - the original. Probably the poet wrote 
Watchet. thare awin. See ver. 72. thare awin um- 
Z Blue and wavy. | brage. 

' 2 Unbraid, i It is obſervable, that our Poet 
> Graſs embattelled. 


never once mentions the ſcent of flowers 


Und; B70 
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Heuinlie Iylyis, with lokkerand toppis quhyte, 
Opynnit and ſchew thare creiſtis redemyte * ; 
The balmy vapour from thare ſylkyn croppis 
Diſtilland haleſum ſugurat hony droppis, 
And ſylver ſchakeris gan fra leuis hing, 
With chryſtal ſprayngis on the verdure zing : 
The plane pouderit with ſemelie ſeitis found, 
Bedyit ful of dewy peirlys round ; 

So that ilk burgeon, ſyon, herbe, or ure, 
Wox all enbalmit of the freſche liquour, 

And baithit hait did in dulce humouris flete, 
Quhareof the beis wrocht thare hony ſwete.— 
Swannis * ſouchis throw out the reſpand redis, 
Ouer all the lochis“ and the fludis gray, 
Serſand by kynd ane place quhare they ſuld lay; 
Phebus rede foule his curale creiſt can ſtere, 
Oft ſtrekand furth his hekkil crawand clere 
Amyd the wortis, and the rutis gent, 
Pickland hys mete in alayis quhare he went, 
His wyffis Toppa and Partolet hym by, 

As bird al tyme that hantis bygamy ; worm” 


till he comes to the roſe, and never at all 


the ſcent of any particular flower, exce 

the roſe, not even of the lily ; for I take it, 
the words, from thare Hyltyn croppis, are 
meant to deſcribe. the flowers in general ; 

and the balmy vapour to be the ſame with 
the fre/che liguour, and the dulce humouris 
quhareof the bis wrocht thare hony ſavete, an 
exhalation diſtin& from 'that which cauſes 
the ſcent. Afterwards redolent odour, is ge- 
neral ; for he certainly means to cloſe his 
deſcription of the vegetable world, by one 
univerſal cloud of fragrance from all nature. 

Seeds. 


* Redeemed. Releaſed, opened. The 


gloſſary ſays, Decked, Beautiful, from Re- 
dimitus, Lat. | 


i Shakers. 
* That Milton had his eye upon this 


paſſage is * from his deſcribing the 


ſwan, the cock, and peacock, in this order, 
and with ſeveral of the attributes that our 
author has given them. See Pax Ap. L. 
vil. 438. ſeq. 


— The Swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, 
Fo ane” 
Her ſtate with oary feet; yet oft they quit 
The dank, and riſing on tif pennons, tower 
The mid aereal ſky : Others on ground 
Walk'd firm: the creſted Cock, whoſe 
clarion ſounds 
The filent hours, and th? Orurs, whoſe 
gay train 
Adorns him, color'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. 


Ruſtling. 
m Lakes, 


The 
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The payntit powne ® payſand with plumys gym, 
Keſt up his tale ane proud pleſand quhile rym *, 
Iſchrowdit in his fedderane bricht and ſchene, 
Schapand the prent of Argois hundreth ene; 
Amang the bronys ” of the olyue twiſtis, 

Sere ſmale floulis, wirkand crafty neſtis, 
Endlang the hedgeis thik, and on rank akis“ 
Ilk bird reioſand with thare mirthful makis: 
In corneris and clere feneſteris of glas 

Full beſely Arachne weuand was, 

To knyt hyr nettis and hyr wobbis le, 
Tharewith to cauch the litil mige or fle: 
Under the bewis bene 1n lufely valis, 

Within fermance and parkis clois of palis, 

The buſtuous bukkis rakis furth on raw, 
Heirdis of hertis throw the thyck wod ſchaw, 
The zoung fownys followand the dun days, 
Kiddis ſkippand throw ronnys eftir rats *, 

In. leſuris and on leyis litill lammes 


Full tait and trig ſocht bletand to thare dammes. 


On ſalt ſtremes wolk Dorida and Thetis, 

By rynnand ſtrandis, nymphs and naiades, 

Sic as we clepe wenſchis and damyſſellis, 

In gerſy grauis wanderand by ſpring wellis, 
Of blomed branchis and flours quhyte and rede 
Plettand their luſty chaplettis for thare hede: 
Sum ſang ring ſangis, ledis, and roundis, 


With vocis ſchil, quhil all the dale reſoundis.— 


Dame naturis menſtralis on that uthyr parte, 
Thare bliſsful bay intonyng euery arte, 


n Peacock. 7 Gnat. | 
» Wheel-rim. = 5 Does. 
p Branches. 5 | t Roes. 


4 Oaks. * Beaſowes. 
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To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale, 
The merle, the mauys, and the nychtingale, 
With mirry notis myrthfully furth briſt, 
Enforſing thaym quha micht: do clink it beſt: 
The kowſchot ” croudis and pykkis on the ryſe, 
The ſtirling changis divers ſteuynnys nyſe ©, 
The ſparrow chirmis in the wallis clyft, 
Goldſpink and lintquhite fordynnand the lyft?, 
The gukkow galis *, and ſo quhitteris the quale, 
Quhil ryveris reirdit *, ſchawis, and euery dale, 
And tendir twiſtis trymblit on the treis, 
For birdis ſang, and bemyng of the beis, 
In werblis dulce of heuinlie armonyis, 
The larkis loude releiſchand in the ſkyis, 
Louis thare lege with tonys curious; 
Bayth to dame Natur, .and the freſche Venus, 
Rendring hie laudis in thare obſeruance, 
Quhais ſuggourit throttis made glade hartis dance, 
And al ſmal foulis ſingis on the ſpray ; 
Welcum the lord of licht, and lampe of day, 
Welcum foſterare of tendir herbis grene, 
Welcum quhikkynnar of fluriſt flouris ſchene, 
Welcum ſupport of euery rute and vane, 
Welcum confort of al kind frute and grane, 
Welcum the birdis beild © apoun the brere, 
Welcum maiſter and reulare of the zere, 
Welcum welefare of huſbandis at the plew1s *, 
Welcum.reparare of woddis, treis, and bewis, 


7 


” th on +. 3 


So the Friar is ſaid 'to hs Wirz or 


Dove. 
*. Fine tunes. B. Paol. v. 832. 
y Firmament. | : Reſounded. 
M 
Cries, So Chaucer of the nightingale. : . rp 
"Coun, L. 1357. 4 Sugared Throats. 


-But.DOMINE LABIA gan he ce and cx. © Who build, ' Ploughs. 
Welcum 
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Welcum depaynter of the blomyt medis, 
Welcum the lyffe of euery thing that ſpredis, - 
Welcum ſtorare * of all kynd beſtial, 

Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al. 


The poetical beauties of this ſpecimen will be reliſhed 1 
every reader who is fond of lively touches of fancy, and 
rural imagery. But the verſes will have another merit with 
thoſe critics who love to contemplate the progreſs of com- 
poſition, and to mark the original workings of genuine na- 
ture; as they are the effuſion of a mind not overlaid by the 
deſcriptions of other poets, but operating, by its own force 
and bias, in the delineation of a vernal landſcape, on ſuck 


objects as really occurred. On this account, they deſerve to 


be better underſtood : and I have therefore tranſlated them 
into plain modern Engliſh proſe. In the mean time, this 
experiment will ſerve to prove their native excellence. Di- 


veſted of poetic numbers and expreſſion, they ſtill retain 


their poetry; and, to uſe the compariſon of an elegant 
writer on a like occaſion, appear like Ulyſſes, ſtill a king 
and conqueror, although diſguiſed like a peaſant, and lodged 
in the cottage of the herdſman Eumaeus, 

“ Freſh Aurora, the wife of Tithonus, iſſued from her 
« ſaffron bed, and ivory houſe, She was cloathed in a robe 
« of crimſon and violet- colour; the cape vermilion, and the 


« border purple: ſhe opened the windows of her ample 


„hall, overſpread with roſes, and filled with balm, or nard. 
« At the ſame time, the cryſtal gates of heaven were thrown 
« open, to illumine the world. The glittering ſtreamers of 
* the orient diffuſed purple ſtreaks mingled with gold and 
e gzure.— The ſteeds of the ſun, in red harneſs of ruhies, 
« of colour brown as the berry, lifted their heads above the 
«« ſea, to glad our hemiſphere : the flames burſt from their 


* 


5 Reſtorer. 
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noſtrils: — While ſhortly, apparelled in his Kalos 
array, Phebus, bearing the blazing torch of day, iſſued 
from his royal palace; with a golden crown, glorious 
viſage, curled locks bright as the chryſolite or topaz, and 
with a radiance intolerable.— The fiery ſparks, burſting 
from his eyes, purged the air, and gilded the new ver- 
dure.— The golden vanes of his throne covered the ocean 
with a glittering glance, and the broad waters were all in 


a blaze, at the firſt glimpſe of his appearance. It was 


glorious to ſee the winds appeaſed, the ſea becalmed, the 
ſoft ſeaſon, the ſerene firmament, the Mill air, and the 
beauty of the watery ſcene. The filver-ſcaled fiſhes, on 
the gravel, gliding haſtily, as it were from the heat or ſun, 
through clear ſtreams, with fins ſhining brown as cinna- 
bar, and chiſſel-tails, darted here and there. The new 


luſtre, enlightening all the land, beamed on the ſmall 


pebbles on the ſides of rivers, and on the ſtrands, which 
looked like beryl: while the reflection of the rays played 
on the banks in variegated g leams; and Flora threw forth 
her blooms under the wor” of the ſun's brilliant horſes. 
The bladed ſoil was embroidered with various hues. Both 
wood and foreſt were darkened with boughs ; which, re- 


flected from the ground, gave a ſhadowy luſtre to the red 


rocks. Towers, turrets, battlements, and high pinnacles, 
of churches, caſtles, and every fair city, ſeemed to be 
painted; and, together with every baſtion and ſtory, ex- 
preſſed their own ſhape on the plains. The glebe, fearleſs 


of the northern blaſts, ſpread her broad boſom. — The 
corn-crops, and the new-fprung barley, recloathed the 


earth with a gladſome garment, — The variegated veſture 


of the valley covered the cloven furrow ; and the barky- 


lands were diverſified with flowery weeds. The meadow _ 
was beſprinkled with rivulets: and the freſh moiſture of 
the dewy night reſtored the herbage which the cattle had 


| cropped 1 in the day. The bloſſoms 1 in the blowing garden 


& truſted 


— 
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truſted their heads to the protection of the young ſun. 


Rank ivy-leaves overſpread the wall of the rampart, The 
blooming hawthorn cloathed all his thorns in flowers. The 
budding cluſters of the tender grapes hung end-long, by 
their tendrils, from the trelliſes. The gems af the trees 


_ unlocking, expanded themſelves into the foliage of Na- 


ture's tapeſtry. There was a ſoft verdure after balmy 


ſhowers. The flowers ſmiled in various colours on the 


bending ſtalks. Some red, &c, Others, watchet, like the 
blue and wavy fea; ſpeckled with red and white; or, 
bright as gold. The daiſy unbraided her little coronet. 
The graſs ſtood embattelled, with banewort, &c. The 


ſeeded down flew from the dandelion. Young weeds ap- 


peared among the leaves of the ſtrawberries. Gay gilli- 


flowers, &c. The roſe buds, putting forth, offered their 


red vernal lips to be kiſſed; and diffuſed fragrance from the 
criſp ſcarlet that ſurrounded their golden ſeeds. Lilies, 


with white curling tops, ſhewed their creſts open. The 


odorous vapour moiſtened the ſilver webs that hung 
from the leaves. The plain was powdered with round 
dewy pearls. From every bud, ſcyon, herb, and flower, 
bathed in liquid fragrance, the bee ſucked ſweet honey. — 
The ſwans clamoured amid the ruſtling reeds ; and ſearch- 
ed all the lakes and gray rivers where to build their neſts. 
The red bird of the ſun lifted his coral creſt, crowing 
clear among the plants and rutis gent, picking his food 


« from every path, and attended by his wives Toppa and 


Partlet. The painted peacock with gaudy plumes, un- 
folded his tail like a bright wheel, inſhrouded in his 
ſhining feathers, reſembling the marks of the hundred 
eyes of Argus. Among the boughs of the twiſted olive, 
the ſmall birds framed their artful neſts, or along the 
thick hedges, or rejoiced with their merry mates on the 


tall oaks. In the ſecret nook, or in the clear windows of 


glaſs, the ſpider full buſily wove her fly net, to enſnare 
Pp 2 ce the 
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ce the little gnat or fly. Under the boughs that ſcreen the - 
« valley, or within the pale-incloſed park, the nimble- deer 

« trooped in ranks, the harts wandered through the thick 

« woody ſhaws, and the young fawns followed the dap- 

<« pled does. Kids ſkipped through the briers after the roes; 
and in the paſtures and leas, the lambs, full tight and trig, 
© bleated to their dams. Doris and Thetis walked on the 
« ſalt ocean; and Nymphs and Naiads, wandering by ſpring- 
« wells in the graſſy groves, plaited luſty chaplets for their 
« hair, of blooming branches, or of flowers red and white. 
« They fung, and danced, &c. — Meantime, dame Nature's 
© minſtrels raiſe their amorous notes, the ring-dove coos 
« and pitches on the tall copſe, the ſtarling whiſtles her 
c varied deſcant, the ſparrow chirps in the clefted wall; the 
« goldfinch and linnet filled the ſkies, the cuckow cried, the 
« quail twittered; while rivers, ſhaws, and every dale re- 
« ſounded; and the tender branches trembled on the trees; 
« at the ſong of the birds, and the buzzing of the bees, &c.“ 

This Landſcape may be finely contraſted with a deſcription 
of WINTER, from the Prologue to the ſeventh book *, a part 
of which I will give in literal proſe. 

« The fern withered on the miry fallows : the brown 
« moors aſſumed a barren moſly hue: banks, ſides of hills, 
« and bottoms, grew white and bare: the cattle looked 
« hoary from the dank weather: the wind made the red 
« weed waver on the dike : From crags and the foreheads of 
<« the yellow rocks hung great icicles, in length like a ſpear: 
<« the ſoil was duſky and gray, bereft of flowers, herbs, and 
« graſs: in every holt and foreſt, the woods were ſtripped 
« of their array. Boreas blew his bugle horn ſo loud, that 
the ſolitary deer withdrew to the dales: the ſmall birds 
« flocked to the thick briers, ſhunning the tempeſtuous 
blaſt, and changing their loud notes to chirping : the cata- 


, 
* 


b P. 200. fol. edit. "> 
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«. racts roared, and every linden- tree whiſtled and brayed to 
« the ſounding of the wind. The poor labourers went wet 
and weary, draggled in the fen. The ſheep and ſhepherds. : 1 
« lurked under the hanging banks, or wild broom. Warm —_ | 
« from. the chimney-ſide, and refreſhed with generous cheer, WK 
« I ſtole to my bed, and laid down to ſleep; when I ſaw the 1 
« moon, ſhed through the windows her twinkling glances, | 
and watery light: I heard the horned bird, the night- 
« owl, ſhrieking horribly with crooked bill from her cavern : | 
e heard the wild. geeſe, with ſcreaming cries, fly over the 9 
« city through the ſilent night. I was ſoon lulled afleep; „ 
<« till the cock clapping his wings crowed thrice, and the | 1 
« day peeped. I waked and ſaw the moon diſappear, and 1 
ec heard the jack-daws cackle on the roof of the houſe. The Wi. 
« cranes, prognoſticating tempeſts, in a firm phalanx, 1 
«« pierced the air with voices ſounding like a trumpet. The 
<« kite, perched on an old tree, faſt by my chamber, cried 
„e lamentably, a ſign of the dawning day. I roſe, and half- 18 
« opening my window, perceived the morning, livid, wan, | 11 
« and hoary; the air overwhelmed with vapour and cloud; — _ 
ce the ground ſtiff, gray, and rough; the branches rattling ; : 
ce the ſides of the hills looking black and hard with the 
« driving blaſts; the dew-drops congealed on the ſtubble 
<« and rind of trees; the ſharp hail-ſtones, deadly-cold, hop- 
. ping on the thatch and the neighbouring cauſeway, &c.” 
Bale, whoſe titles of Engliſh books are often obſcured by 
being put into Latin, recites among Gawin Douglaſs's po- 
etical works, his Narrationes aureæ, and Comædiæ aliquot ſacræ 
Of his NARRATIONES AUREZ, our author ſeems to ſpeak. 
in the EeiLocut to ViRe1L, addreſſed to his patron lord: 
Sinclair *. 5 


I have alſo a ſtrange command [comment] compyld,. 
To expone ſtrange hyſtoryes and termes wild. 


i XiVe58. k Ut ſupr. p. 483. 
Perhaps 


E 
1. A 
1 | 
© 


= 
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Perhaps theſe tales were the fictions of antient mythology. 
Whether the Coo DI were ſacred interludes, or MysTE- 
RIES, for the ſtage, or only ſacred narratives, I cannot de- 
termine. Another of his original poems is the PaL ICR or 


-Hoxoos, a moral viſion, written in the year 1501, planned 
on the deſign of the TABLIET of Cebes, and imitated in the 


elegant Latin dialogue De Tranquillitate Animi of his country- 
man Florence Wilſon, or Florentius Voluſenus .. It Was 
firſt printed at London, in 1553 *. The object of this alle- 
gory, is to ſhew the inſtability and inſufficiency of worldly 
pomp; and to prove, that a conſtant and undeviating habit 


of virtue is the only way to true Honour and Happineſs, who 


reſide in a magnificent palace, fituated on the ſummit of a 
high and inacceſſible mountain. The allegory is illuſtrated 
by a variety of examples of illuſtrious perſonages ; not only 
of thoſe, who by a regular perſeverance in honourable deeds 

gained admittance into this ſplendid habitation, but of thoſe, 


who were excluded from it, by debaſing the dignity of their 
eminent ſtations with a vicious and unmanly behaviour. It 


is addreſſed, as an apologue for the conduct of a king, to 
James the fourth; is adorned with many pleaſing incidents 
and adventures, and abounds with genius and learning. 


A 


I'Lugd. apud Seb. Gryph. 1543. to. 

" In quarto. Again, Edinb. 1579. 4to. 
<< When pale Aurora with face * 
Douglaſs alſo wrote a ſmall Latin Hiſtory 
of Scotland. See alſo a DiaLoGvuEt con- 
cerning a theological ſubje& to be debated 


between, duos famatos wiros, G. Douglas 
provoſt of ſaint Giles, and maſter David 
Cranſtoun bachelour of divinity, prefixed 
to John Major's COMMENTAR11 ia prim. 
Sentent. Pariſ. 1519. fol. 


e 
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ITH Dunbar and Douglas I join Sir David Lyndeſay, 
although perhaps in ſtrictneſs he ſhould not be placed 
ſo early as the cloſe of the fifteenth century. He appears to 
have been employed in ſeveral offices about the perſon of 
James the fifth, from the infancy of that monarch, by whom 


he was much beloved; and at length, on account of his 


ſingular ſkill in heraldry, a ſcience then in high eſtimation 
and among the moſt polite accompliſhments, he was knight- 
ed and appointed Lion king of arms of the kingdom of 


Scotland. Notwithſtanding theſe ſituations, he was an ex- 


cellent ſcholar *. 


Lyndeſay's principal performances are The DREMERE, and 


The MoxARcHIE. In the addreſs to James the fifth, prefixed 
to the Dxems, he thus, with much tenderneſs and elegance, 
ſpeaks of the attention he paid to his majeſty when a waa 


When thou wes young, I bare thee in myne arme 
Full tenderlie, till thow begouth to gang *; 

And in thy bed oft lappit thee full warme 

With lute in hand, ſyne” ſweitlie to thee ang. 


He adds, that he often entertained the young prince with 


various dances and geſticulations, and by dreſſing himſelf in 
feigned characters, as in an interlude, A new proof that 


theatrical diverſions were now common in Scotland. 


See the Warkis or TRE rAuous l believe the laſt edition 13 at Edinburgh, 
AND WORTHIE KnicaT Schi David 1709. 12m0. 

'Lynpzsay of the Mount, &. Newly ® Began to walk. 

correctit and vindicate from the former P Then. 

errouris, &c. Pr. by Johne Scott, A. D. 2 So alſo his CourLayNT to the Ki, ingis 


1568. 4to, They have been often printed. Grace, S1GNAT. E. iii. X 
| — As 
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Sumtyme in danſing feirelie I flang, 
And ſumtyme playand fairſis on the flure: 


„ 'S  $: M7 S- 


3 


And ſumtyme lyke ane feind transfigurate, 
And ſumtyme lyke the grieſlle gaiſt of Gy*, 
In divers formis oftymes disfgurate, 

And ſumtyme diſſagiſt full pleſandlie *. 


In the Protocus to the DREMR, our author diſcovers 


ſtrong talents for high deſcription and rick imagery. In a 


As ane Chapman bures his pak, 

J bure thy grace upon my.-bak; 
And ſometimes ſtridlingis on my nek, 
Danſand with many bend and bek.— 
And ay quhen thow come from the ſcule, 
Than I behufit to play the fule.— 

I wol thou luffit me better than 

Nor now ſome wyfe dois hir gude man. 
r Playing farces, frolics. 

In the ſhape of a fiend. 


t The grieſly ghoſt of Guy eat! of War- 
wick. EN. 


NAT. 
text, above. 


So ſen thy birth I have continuallie 


Ben occupyit, and ay to thy pleſour, 


8 And ſumtyme Sewar, Coppar, and Carvour. 


That is, ſewer, and cupper or butler. He 


then calls himſelf the king's ſecreit Jhe- 


zaurar, and chief Cubicular, Afterwards 
he enumerates ſome of his own works. 


1 have at lenth the ſtoreis done diſeryve 
Of Hector, Arthur, and gentill Julius, 
Of Alexander, and worthy Pompeius. 


Of Jaſon and Medea, all at lenth, 
Of Hercules the aRis honorable, 
And of Sampſon the ſupernaturall ſtrength, 


And oftimes have I feinzeit mony fable, 
Of Troilus the ſorrow and the joy, 


And ſieges all of Tire, Thebes, and Troy. 


"Une, maſked, to make ſport. 81o- 
„i. He adds, what illuſtrates the 


And of leil luffaris [lovers] ſtories amiable; 


The prophecyi of Rymour, Beid, and Mar- 
n | 


And of mony other pleſand hiſtories, 
Of the reid Etin, and the gyir catling. 


That is, the prophecies of Thomas Ry- 
mour, venerable Bede, and Merlin. See 
ſupr. vel. i. p. 74. 75. ſeq: And MSS. 
Aſhm. 337. 6.] Thomas the Riu ou, or 
Thomas Leirmouth of Erceldoun, ſeems 
to have wrote a poem on Sir Triſtram. 
Rob. Bxunns ſays this ſtory would excoed 
all others 


If men yt ſayd as made THOMAS. 


That is, If men recited it according to 
* the original compoſition of Thomas Er- 


<<. celdoun, or the Riwovr.” See Lang- 


toft's Cyron. Append. Pref. p. 100. vol. 
1. edit. Hearne. Oxon. 1725. 8vo. He 
flouriſhed about 1280. I do not underſtand, 
The reid Etin, and the gyir catling: but 
gyir is a maſke or maſquerade. Many of 
Lyndeſay's . Interludes are among Lord 
Hyndford's manuſcripts of Scotch poetry, 
and are exceedingly obſcene. One of 


_ Lyndeſay's MoraLiTigs,. called, Ane 


SATYRE OF THE THREE ESTAITS in com- 


mendation of verteau and wytuperation of 


Dae, Was printed at Edinburgh, 1602. 
This piece, which is intirely in rhyme, 
and conſiſts of a variety of meaſures, muſt 
have taken up four hours in the repre- 


ſentation. 


morning 
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morning of the month of January, the poet quits the copſe 
and the bank, now deftitute of verdure and flowers, and 


walks towards the ſea-beach. The dawn of day is expreſſ- 


ed by a beautiful and brilliant metaphor. 


By this, fair Titan with his lemis licht 
Oer all the land had ſpred his banner bricht. 


1 his kk, mufing on the deſolations of the winter, and 


the diſtance of ſpring, he meets Flora diſguiſed in a fable 
obe. 5 


1 met POR Flora i in dule weid dillgyſi 55 
Quhilk into May was dulce and delectabill, 
With ſtalwart” ſtorms hir ſweitneſs war ſuppriſt, 
Her hevinlie hewis war turnid into ſabill, 
Quhilk umquihle war to luffaris amiabill. 
Fled from the froſt the tender flouris I ſaw 
" Vader * Naronis mantill lurking law“. 


The 2 are then repreſented, flocking round Nat URE, 
complaining of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and calling for 
the genial warmth of ſummer. The expoſtulation of the 


lark with Aurora, the ſun, and the months, is conceived 


and conducted in the true ſpirit of poetry. 


Allace, Avzore, the ſyllie lark gan cry, 

* Quhare has thou left thy balmy liquour ſweit, 
That us rejoyſit, mounting in the | _— 
« Thy ſylver dropps are turnit into ſleit! 


ce O fair Phebus, where is thy holſum heit? 
F 


f * S1 NAT. D. it. | æ Once, one While, 
| 7 Diſgi in a dark garment „„ 
y Vio ent, h „ | 


e „ Quhair 
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„ Quhair art thou, Mar, with Juxz thy ris chene. 
Weill bordourit with daſyis of gelte? r 
And gentill JuL IE, with thy mantilt grene 

« Enamilit with R reid and quhyte? 


The poet aſcends the c e on the 1 * peri 
a cavern, * t'# in the crags, fits down to regiſter in rhyme ſome 
mery mater of gun He compares the fluctuation. of the 
fa with the inſtability of: human affairs; and at length, be- 
ing comfortably ſhrouded from the falling ſleet by the cloſe- 
neſs of his cavern, is lulled aſleep by the whiſtling of the 
winds among the rocks, and the e of the tide. He 
then has the following viſion Min? 
He ſees a lady of great beauty, r benighit) or aſpect; 
who ſays, ſhe comes to ſooth his melancholy by ſhewing 


him rod new ſpectacles. Her name is 'REMEMBRANCE, 


Inſtantaneouſly ſhe carties bim into the center of the earth. 


Hell is here laid open ; which is filled with popes, cardinals, 
abbots, archbiſhops in their pontifical attire, and ecclefiaſtics 


of every degree. In explaining the cauſes of their puniſh- 
ments, a long ſatire on the clergy enſues. With theſe are 
joined %% Caiphas, Beh Annas, the traitor Judas, Ma- 
homet, Chorah, Dathan, and Abiram. Among the tyrants, 
or unjuſt kings, are Nero, Pharaoh, and Herod. Pontius 
Pilate is hung up by the heels. He fees alſa many. ducheſſes 
and counteſſes, who ſuffer for pride and ae. yh then 


gives the poet a VIEW of PUrgNory, - „ Fol 


#2 # 24 


3 


it FI &nodle ler comme eff 
„ &c.** ch. viii. | 
5 197. ſeq. I have there 
mentioned a Vikon of Hell, under the title 
of Owayns Mir Es. One 3 


De nas 3 8 
tem, that hell was placed in the centre of 
the earth. So a fra ragrens, cited by Heame, 
Gross ax Rob. Glouc. ii. 583. 


Ryght ſo is hell- pitt, as clerkes telles, 
W the erthe and no where elles. 


So alſo an old French tract, Liwarce pv 
Monpe, or mage 24 the world, ©* Saches 
« * en la terre eſt W520 car enſer ne 


Ludenſis, a monk ſent by King 5p 
into Ireland, where he fou 

with an Irim knight called Qzn, —— 
De Ok NI I Zone in Purgatorio. See Wen- 


dover, apud Mat. Paris, ſub ann. ah 3- 
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A litle above that dolorous dungeon, 

We enterit in ane countre full of cair; 

Quhare that we ſaw mony one legiounn 
Gretand and grouland with mony ruthfull ane”... 
Quhat place is this, quod I, of, blis ſo bair ? : 
Scho anſwerit and faid; Purgatorie, - | 
Qhuilk purgis faulis or they eum to Lore hs 


After ſome theolegicat ER Te on the abfaidity of this 
intermediate ſtate, and having viewed the. are of un- 
baptized babes, and the limbus of the ſouls of men who 
died before Chriſt, which is. placed in a vault above the 
region of torment, they 4 through the bowels. of the 
earth. In paſſing, hes ſurvey the —— riches of the earth, 
mines of gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. They mount, 
through the ocean, which is ſuppoſed to environ the earth: 
then travel through the air, and next through the fire. 


Having paſſed the three elements, they bend towards heaven, 


but firſt-viſit the ſeven planets They enter the N of 
a ö MO 18 Oy fed. + 


— 


Reg. * Ade to Wu, Gil 
bertus flouriſhed in the year 12 SCRIP- 


rox. . Inde We ug the ma- 
nuſoripts in Oxford, 
ars the — o n is © or Tungal, 


z knight of Ireland. « Cum anima mea 


exuezet.” MSS. Coll. Magd. 53. 


- 8, corpus 
It js printed in Tinmouth's SagcriLo- 
civn. And in the Srzeurvn Hisro- 
z14Ls of N Bellovacenſis, lib, 
xxvii. cap. $8. He is called Fundalus i in 
2 manuſcript of this Bibl. Bodl. NE. 
| Vir 16, He liv 1 he gar 1149 · 
mY ut ve this piece 
4 OE 4 8 fdr „ under the pn 
Þ 3 firs Ms. Calico, A. 12. f. 17. 
See what is ſaid in Froiſſart, of the viſions 
of a cave in Ireland, called ſaint Patrick's 
7, tom. ll. e. 200. n WM. 
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1 The a 3 was 1 divided. 
i. The Primum Mabile, or firſt motion. 
ii. The criſtalline heaven, in which were 
placed the fixed ſtars, iii. The twelve figns 
of the zodiac. iv, The ſpheres or circles 
of che planets in this order: viz. Saturn, 
55 Mars, Sol, Venus, Mereury, and 
che moon, which they placed in the 
Fade of univerfal nature. Again, they 
ſuppofed, che earth to be ſurrounded by 
three elementary ſpheres, fire, air, and 
water. Milton, in his Elegy on the Draru 
or A Fark InranT, makes a very po- 
etical uſe of che notion of a primem to- 
bik, ere de ſuppoſes that the ſoul of the 
child vers 


Above chat high FIRST MOVING 


SPHERE, 
Or in th' Elyſian fields, &c. 


Sr. vi. v. 39. 3 * lit. 483. 
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Quene of the ſea, and beautie of the nicht. * 4 


The ſun 1 is then deſcribed, wich great force.” f | 


Than paſt oe to the ſpheir of Phebus brick, 

That luſty lamp and lanterne of the hevin; * 

And glader of the ſterris with his nieht; _ 
And principal of all the planets ſevin; 


* 6 % 
19 1 1 


And ſate in myddis of thame all mk evin: F 
As roy royall rolling 1 100 pur 90 02 f 
Full pleſandlie into his Soldin cheir— arts 


For to diſcryve his diademe royal," 


Bordourit about with ſtonis ſchyning bricht, 
His goldin car, or throne imperiall, 


#4 8 
* _ 
acl * 


The four ſtedis that drawith it full richt, e. 5 


„ Hi SY + 


They now arrive at chat part of heaven which is called 


the CurysTALLINE!, and are admitted to the Empy 


real, or 


heaven of heavens. Here they view the throne of God, ſur- 
rounded by the nine orders of angels, ſinging with ineffable 


To be . aitlabcaly. 


h S1GNAT. E. i. 


i Moſt of this philoſop by i is immediately 
| borrowed from the firſt chapters of the Nu- 
remburgh Chronicle, a celebrated book 


when Lyndeſay wrote, printed in the year 
1493. It is there ſaid, that of the waters 
above the firmament which were frozen 
like cryſtal, God made the cryſtalline hea- 


ven, &c. fol. iv. This idea is taken from 


GEenes18, i 1. 4. See alſo ſaint Paul, Er ier. 


Cor. ii. xii. 2. The ſame ſyſtem is in 


Talio, where the archangel Michael de- 


ſcends from beaven, GikR. Lis. C. ix. 
R. 60. ſeq. And in Milton, Fan. . 


ii. 481. 
They pak the planets ſeven, and. pas the 


And = i cryſallin ſphere, &c. 


harmony Next 55 chrone! 1s the "TAI a * une 


* Becauſe the waa have NEED 
ſeveral degrees of angels, Dionyſius the 
Areopagite, and others, have divided them 
into nine orders; and thoſe they have re- 
dures, into three hierarchies. This was a 

ting ſubject for the refining genius of 


the he fchoo hool-divines: and accordingly we find 


in Thomas Aquinas a diſquifition, De or- 
dinatione Angelorum en. Hierarchias 
et Ordines. Fe cvii. The ſyſtem, 
which oy cker makes a better figure in 

anin philoſophy, has been 18 


by poets who did not . 1 ; 


influence of the old ſcholaſtic ſophi 
mentions, among La grande ofte del ciel, 


See Dante, PAR AD. C. xxviii. 


| Taz FOLTE SQUADRE, et ogni fquadra 


inſtrutta 


In TRI ORDIRI gira, &c. Eid on 
| G1zn, 
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queens, © well" cuinpanpit with tadyis of delyte.” An ex- 


terior circle is formed by patriarchs, prophets, evangeliſts, 
apoſtles, conquerors inthe three battles of the world, of the 
fleſh, and of the devil, martyrs, confeſſors, and doctours in di- 
vinitie, under the er of ſaint ny" Fu? is _— 
ſented as their lieutenant»general'. 

Milton, who feigns.'the ſame Ane route with very 
different ideas, has theſe: admirable N written in his 


nineteenth year, yet marked with that characteriſtical great 


manner, which diſtinguiſhes the en n is maturer age. 
He 1s nne his native language. af | 


5 5 EF: 
nein ut; II 


v4 £ 


—＋ * 1 * { * 
144 Die 3911 MH ## of * Aa = $ 7 


Yet I had rather, if I were to chuſe, 

Thy ſervice in ſome graver ſubject uſe; 

such as may make thee ſearch thy coffers round, 
Before _ clothe ay fancy 1 in 15 ſound: 


Gina. Kb. PT And s spenſer 
ſpeaks of the angels ſinging 


PART, VIRGIN. iii. 241. Milton, per- 
haps is the laſt 7 250 has uſed this 
popular theory. ARAD. L. v. 248. 


| th ſd; and mi 
on > * 8 1 
In heir TRIPLE DyGrEEs.—— 


And it ves great dignity to his arrange 6 


ment o the el army. See ibid. oO 


"TO — Th' empyreal hoſt. 


Of angels, by imperial ſummons call d, 


Tanumerable re th* Almighty's throne, 
Forthwith f from all the ends of heaven ap- 
Under AIP HzixaAcRHIES in OxbExs 
Ten | find ee eaſigns kigh ad- 
a and gonfalons, twirt van and 


That is, the ſym 


2 et in Ol air” 7 for diſtinction 1 


In Ge A- W of Wann and D. 
Narr TRIPLICITIES. | FAIR. U. i. xi. | 


And again, in his Hymne of Hza- 
VENLE Love.” See alſo Sannazarius, Dx} >. 


we Pl 


835 >6did. and foblime 5 ima | das 
ton's 


a= raiſed on the problems of 


1 — Aquitias! See alſo ibid. v. 600. 
Hence a in his Hymn on Tas 


Mon vis or HRIST) s NATIVIT v is to 


. be Uluſtrated. ST. xiii. v. 131. 


And with your ninefold harmo 
| Make up full concert to the angel ym 


phony. 


mphony of the nine orders 
of angels was to be anſwered by the nine- 
fald muſic. of the ſpheres. . One Thomas 

a wood, a moſt voluminous dramatic 
poet-in the reign of James the firſt, wrote 
a long poem with large notes on this ſub- 


ject, called Tux Hitrancuit.or An» 
GELS, printed in folio, at London, 1635. 


See alſo Jonſon's E.sc1s on ur Musz, 


in the UxpzxwWoop. p. 260. edit. . 
Lond. 1640. 
IIbid. 


| Such 
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Buck; where the deep+tranſported-mind. 1 en 
Above the wheeling poles; :and/at Heaven * 5 101133 


Lock in, and ſes, eadh bliſsfull deiti ae eolftogs 
Ho he before the re tis, 1s FY 12 t 
2 Liſtening to hat unſhorn Apollo: ſinga ben ur 
To th' touch of golden wires, rhile Hebe —_—_ D971 
: - Iminartal nectar to her kingly ire... 
8 Then paſſing through the ſphears of natchfull fine, "1 Rib 
And miſtie regions of; vride air next under 


eee eee e, 5mm 
May tell at length how r green: cyad: Neptune taves,. 1 11 
In heaven's defiance muſtering all his waves", 


7 
4 rr 1 QI *xr9 T * 118 70 "+ a 
A „ EF 7 51 — 2277 4 17 ! w 1411411 4 24 1 14 4 — 


dient 1 2 4 {31 9217151 444 


REMEMBRANCE 1 "The poet, leaying 88 now con- 
template the earth, Which is divided into three parts. To 
have mentioned America, recently diſcovered, would have 
been hereſy in the ſcience of , colmography ; ; as that Quarter 

of the globe did not occur in Pliny and Ptolemy." The 
mioſt famous cities are here enumerated... 1 det next 
. defires a view of Paradiſe; that glorious. , or garden ef 
every flower. It is "repreſented. 25"glevated” in the middle 
region of the air, an; a Zu of perpetual ferenity . From 
a fair fountain, ſpringin g in the midſt of this ambroſial 
garden, deſcend four — 4 which water all the Faſt. ** is 
incloſed with walls of * and ee by. angel. 


. * * 
. Z $ * 


8 * Ws? 
p FL 7” + 2a #7» 


m At a Face Exikelst, Ec. Weng, William Cohn, 1 with 2 a caution of 
Newton's Mir r. ©. p. 11. „ forty ſhillings. Regiſtr. Vet. Coll, Mert. 
For the benefit thoſe who are makivg fol. 8 5 b. See 15 reſtitution, ibid, fol. 
reſearches in antient coſtno 5, n phy, 1 * 219˙ 5 
ferve that the map of Engl g « Paradiſus tants eſt altitudinis, quod 
Harriſon and Hearne, 514 2 c eſt. inacceſſibilis ſecundum Bedam ; et 
erton college library @ tam altus. uod etheream re * 

LT ut 
3, 1 


exiſted at leaft ſo eatly . 1512. * tingat, &c,” en N 
For in that year, it was — 42 e dem of f. vii. b. 


The 
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noir Tube cuntre dloſit is: about full richt, : 
With Wallis hie of hote and bitnyng fore, | 
ot Hoem Graitly Eper by an angell N 


5 W 5 b 10 briot om 916 bas : 2 

From Paradiſe arvety rapid tranſſtion is mada to Scotland. 
Here The poet takes occaſion to lament, that in a country ſo 
fertile, and filled with inhabitants ſo ingenious and active, 
univerſal poverty, and every national . diforder, ſhould a- 


bound. It is very probable, that the poem was written ſolely | | ll 
with a view of introducing this complaint. After an en- | 1 
quiry into the cauſes of theſe infelicities : which are referred ; iſ 


to political miſmanagement, and the defective adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, the. COMMONWEALTH, or W r whoſe | 


figure! is thus delineated. 925 
5 3567 de 
We fine a buſteous berne * 1 cum oer * pont“ 75 


£1 = 


Baut hors on fute, als faſt as he micht 1 

Quhoſe rayment was all raggit, rewin*, and rent, Wl. 
Wirth viſage leyne, as he had faſtit Lent: Fi 08 
my And fordwart faſt his wayis he did advance, E 40 a | 1 
ky With ane 3655 Wibnc bees countenance : . | . 


0 51 1. gude Aae 1 wald fane underſtand, 

- » Geve 5 ye pleiſit , to wit * quhat wer your name? 
Quod he, my ſone, of that I think greit ſchame. 
Bot ſen thow wald of my name have ane feill, 
Forſwith Dank call me . the Comouts weill v. 


p } 


NE Ey if. 5 0 5. . + Know, 3 : 
1 Yoiſterous - aps EE ETON, Cons "EO PEE . is 

—_— - 3 name of ridicule and contewpt in moſt 

xthout. = 1 languages. | | 

e 1 T. oe  NNGRAT« Be tr 

Fe IF you pleaſe. | 1 2. | 

oh | The 

» 4 ä * 
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The reply of SVR Cosi, , ALTA to our poet's. 


queſtion, 


is a long and general ſatire on the corrupt ſtate of Scotland. 
The ſpiritual. plelates, he fays, have ſent away Devotion to 
the mendicant friars: and are more fond of deſcribing the 
diſhes at a feaſt, than of aN band nature hoſt tholr own. 


| eſtabliſhment. HT em 


$31 ſ: 


185296 99 81814 
- by" % . EP c 


* 
% I 
* 1» * 


Senſual Pleatare has baniſhed Chaſtity, 
e, Loyalty, and | Knightly: Valour, are fea, 
And Cowardice with lords is laureate, | bet 


Ion this ſketch of: Scotland, here given by Lyndeſay, under 
the reign of James the fifth, who acted as a viceroy.to 
France, a Scotch hiſtorian might collect many ſtriking fea- 
tures of the ſtate of his ee daring that i ng i 


period, drawn from the life. 
t then ſuppoſes,” that REMEMBRANCE conducts 


The poe 


him back to the cave on the ſea-ſhore, in which he fell 


aſleep. He is awakened by a ſhip firing a broadfide *, 


He 


returns home, and entering his oratory, commits his viſion 


to verſe. 


To this 1s added an exhortation of ten ſtanzas to 


king James the fifth; in which he gives his majeſty advice, 


and cenſures his numerous inſtances: of miſconduct, 
incredible boldneſs and aſperity. 


with 
Moſt of the addreſſes to 


James the fifth, by the Scotch WA We fatires inſtead of 


3 | Fan 3 ttt 1 J. 


: 7 * 4 mY 5 # * — 
14 ww 44 


They ſpared 1 not * 2 n 
flones. 


A proof that ſtones were now uſed inſtead 


of leaden bullets, At firſt they ſhot darts, 
or carrieaux, i. e. quarrels, from great 
guns. Aſterwards ſtones, Which they called 

un-flones. In the BxuT or ExcLanD, 
it is ſaid, that when Henry the fifth, be- 
fore Hareflete, received a taunting meſſage 
from the Dau phine of France, and a ton of 


66 „ alle.“ But this game at, 


* * " 
+5 . *4 7 (i: 


e by way of contempt, he 
© 4 anoone lette make tenes balles for the 
« Dolfn [Henry's ſhip] in all the haſte 
% that they myght, and they, were great 
„% GcONNESTONES for the Doe to playe 
tennis was 

too rough for the beſic 15 fel Hear 
« playede at the tenes wi Gon- 
© NESTONES, &c.“ roy S Cus- 
TOMS AND MANNERS OF THE ExGLISH, | 
vol. ii. p. 32. Lond. 1775. 


| have 
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1 have not at preſent either leiſure or inclination, to enter 
into a minute enquiry, how far our author is indebted in his 
DRENME to Tully's DREAM or Scipio, and the HELL, Pus- 
GATORY, and HEAVEN, of Dante. 

Lyndefay's poem, called the Mon ARCHIE, is an account of 
the moſt famous monarchies that have flouriſhed in the 
world: but, like all the Gothic proſe-hiſtories, or chronicles, 


on the ſame favorite ſubject, it begins with the creation of 


the world, and ends with the day of judgment. There is 
much learning in this poem. It is a dialogue between Ex- 
PERIENCE and a courtier. This mode of conducting a nar- 
rative by means of an imaginary myſtagogue, is adopted 
from Boethius. A deſcriptive prologue, conſiſting of octave 
ſtanzas, opens the poem, in which the poet enters a de- 
lightful park*., The ſun clad in his embroidered mantle, 
brighter than gold or- precious ſtones, extinguiſhes the horned 
gueen of night, who hides her viſage in a miffy veil. Imme- 
duately Flora began to expand, 


— — hir tapiſtry 
Wrocht by dame NATURE ad and curiouſſie, 
DO. with many hundreth hevinlie hewis. 


2 n the Pie Mcean — at Florence, 
and the Ambrofian at Milan, there i is 4 
— Italian poem, in three 

books, divided into one hundred chapters, 
written by Matteo Palmeri, a learned Flo- 
rentine, about the year 1450. It is in imi- 
tation of Dante, in the zerza rima, and 
entitled CI TTA D Vir, or The City of 
Life. The ſubject is, the pe 8 0 of 
the ſoul, freed from the ſhackles of the 
body, chrou h various ideal laces and 
fituations, till at length it arrives in the 
city of heaven. This poem was publicly 
burnt at Cortona, becauſe the author a- 
dopted Origen's hereſy concerning a third 
claſs of angels, who for their fins were 
deſtined to animate human bodies. See 


| Vol. II. 


Trithem. 2 797. Julius Niger, Scxir rox. 
Frox ENT. p. 404. 

In a manuſcript at Lambeth [332.] 
this poem is ſaid to have been begun Jun. 
11, 1556. This is a great miſtake, It 


was printed Hafn. 1552. 4to. 


© SIGNAT. i. B. A park is a fa- 
vorite ſcene of action in our old poets. 
See Chaucer's Coup L. BL. KN. v. 39. 


Toward a park encloſid with a wall, K . 


And in other places. Parks were antiently 
the conſtant NN of almoſt every 
conſiderable manerial houſe. The old pa- 
tent - rolls are full of licences for imparca- 
tions, which do not now exiſt. 


3 Meanwhile, 


2 ——ů— 
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Meanwhile, Eolus and Neptune reſtrain their fury, that no 


rude ſounds might mar the melody of the birds which echoed 


* 


among the rocks. 


In the park our poet, under the character of a courtier, 
meets ExPERIENCE, repoſing under the ſhade of a holly. 
This pourtrait is touched with uncommon elegance and 


expreſſion. 


Into that park I ſaw appeir 


One agit man, quhilk drew me neir ; 
Quhoſe berd was weil thre quarters lang, 
His hair doun oer his ſchulders hang, 
The qhylke as ony ſnawe was whyte, 
Quhome to beholde I thocht delyte. 
His habit angellyke of hew, 
Of colour lyke the ſapheir blew : 
Under an holyne he repoſit,— 
To fit down he requeſtit me 
Under the ſchaddow of that tre, 
To ſaif me from the ſonnis heit, 
Amanges the flouris ſoft and ſweit*, 


4 Inſtead of Parnaſſus he chuſes mount 
Calvary, and his Helicon is the ſtream 
which flowed from our Saviour's ſide on 
the croſs, when he was wounded by Lon- 

inus, that is Lor iA. This is a ficti- 
tious perſonage in Nicodemus's Goſpel. I 

have mentioned him before. Being blind, 
he was reſtored to ſight by wiping his eyes 
with his hands which were bloody. 


>. more of him in Chaucer's LAMENTAT. 


MARY Map. v. 176. In the Gothic 
pictures of the Crucifixion, he is repreſented 
on horſeback, agg on Saviour's hide : 
and in Xavier's Perſic Hiſtory of Chriſt, he 
is called a horſeman. This notion aroſe 
from his uſing a ſpear, or lance: and that 
weapon, , undoubtedly gave riſe to 
his 1deal name of Longias, or Longinus, 


He is afterwards ſuppoſed to have been a 


biſhop of Ceſarea, and to have ſuffered 
martyrdom. See Tillemont. Mzmor. 
HisT. EccLESIAST. tom. i. pp. 81. 251. 
And Fabric. Ayroct., Nov. TESsTAM. 
tom, 1. p. 261. In the old Greek tragedy 
of CHrIsT SUFFERING, the CONVERT- 
ed CENTURION is expreſsly mentioned, 
but not by this name. Almoſt all that re- 
lates to this perſon, who could not eſcape the 
fictions of the monks, has been collected by 
J. Ch. Wolfius, Cuz. PRILOL. ET Cram. 
IN S8. EVANGEL. tom. i. p. 414. ii, 984. 
edit. Baſil. 1741. 4to. See alſo Hoffman. 
Lexic. UNIVERSAL. ConTinuaTt. in 
5 tom. i. P · 1036. col. 2. Baſil. 1683. 
Ols 1 | 

# SIGNAT, B. i. 


In 
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In the midſt of an edifying converſation concerning the fall 
of man and the origin of human miſery, our author, before 
he proceeds to his main ſubject, thinks it neceſſary to deliver 
a to apology for writing in the vulgar tongue. He de- 
clares that his intention is to inſtru and to be underſtood, 

and that he writes to the people*. Moſes, he ſays, did not 
give the Judaic law on mount Sinai in Greek or Latin. 
Ariſtotle and Plato did not communicate their philoſophy in 
Dutch or Italian. Virgil and Cicero did not write in Chal- 


dee or Hebrew. Saint Jerom, it is true, tranſlated the bible 


into Latin, his own natural language ; but had ſaint Jerom 


been born in Argyleſhire, he would have tranſlated it into 


Erſe. King David wrote the pſalter in Hebrew, becauſe he 
was a Jew. Hence he very ſenſibly takes occaſion to recom- 
mend the propriety and neceſſity of publiſhing the ſcriptures 
and the miſſal, and of compoſing all books intended for 
common uſe, in the reſpective vernacular language of every 
country. This objection being anſwered, which ſhews the 
ideas of the times, our author thus deſcribes the creation of 


the world and of Adam. 


Quhen g od had made the hevinnis bricht, 

The 4 and mone, for to gyf licht, 

The ſtarry hevin, and criſtalline; 

And, by his ſapience divine, 
Ihe planerts, in their circles round 

Quhirlyng about with merie ſound 

He clad the erth with herbs and treis; 

All kynd of fiſchis in the ſeis, 

All kynd of beſt he did prepair, 

With foulis fleting 1 in the air.— 


« 8 to am carteris, and to cukis, 


To Jok and Thome, my ryme fall be derectit. 
81 G N Ar. C. i. 


rs - A Wen 
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When hevin, and erth, and thare contents, 
Were endit, with thare ornaments, 
Than, laſt of all, the lord began 
Of moſt vile erth to make the man: 
Not of the lillie or the roſe, 
Nor eyper-tre, as I ſuppoſe, 
Nether of gold, nor precious ſtonis, 
; Of earth he made fleſche, blude, and bonis ; 
Teo that intent he made him thus, 
7 That man ſhuld necht be glorious, . 
And in himſelf no thinge ſhulde fe 
But matter of humilite E: 


Some of theſe nervous, terſe, an 3 lines, need only 
to be redueed to modern and Engliſh, orthography, to. pleaſe 
a reader accuſtomed ſolely to reliſh the tone of our Preſent 
verſification. _ | 
To theſe. may be added. the deftraftion of Jeruſalem and 
Solomon's temple. 


Prince Titus with his chivalrie 

With ſound of trumpe triumphanthe,. 

He enterit in that greit citie, &c, 
Thare was nocht ells but tak and ſlay, 
For thence might no man win his way 
The ſtramis of blude ran thruch the ſtreit, 
Of deid folk tramplit under feit; . 
Auld wydow!ls | in the preis were ſmorit *, 
Young virgins ſchamefullie deflloxit;. 1 
The tempill greit of Solamone, 

With mony a curious carxvit ſtone, 

With perfyt pinnakles on hicht, 

Quhilks wer richt bewtifull and wicht“, 


* S1GNAT. C. iii. & Smothered. 
3 Eſcape, | | 1 White, 


Quharein 
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Quharein riche jowells did abound, 

Thay ruſcheit” rudely to the ground ;, 

And ſet, in tyll their furious ire“, 
Sanctum Sanctorum 1 into fire” — 


The appearance of Chriſt coming to jvdgement 18 poeti 
eally painted, and in a ſtyle of correctneſs and harmony, of 
which few e nov. ſeen. 5445 


As fire faucht haftity clanſing® 
Difcend thall the moſt hevinly king; 
As Phebus in the orient 
Lichinis“ in haiſt to occident, 
80 pleſandlie he ſhall appeir 
Among the hevinlie cloudis cleir— 
The angellis of the ordours x; xl 
Inviron fhall his throne divyne.— 
In his preſence thare falbe borne 
The ſignis of eros, and croun of thorne, 
Pillar, nailis; ſcurgis, and fpeir, 
With everilk thing that did hym derr.',. 
Phe tyme of his grym paſſioun: 
And, for our conſfolatioun, 
Appeir fall, in his hands and feit, 
And in his fide the print compleit: 
Of his fyve woundis precious 


Schyning lyke rubies radious. 


When Chuiſt! 18: ſeated. at the tribunal 94 Judging the world;. 
he adds, 


Raſed- . 1 Lightens, 
\ their ra „ r Re reſentations. 
. Srona re-. iu. * er 
A meteor quickly glanging r 


Thare- 


4 
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Thare fall ane angell blawe a blaſt 
Quhilk ſall make all the warld agaſt ' ; 


Among the monarchies; our author defcribes the papal 
ſee: whoſe innovations, impoſtures, and errors, he attacks 
with much good ſenſe, ſolid argument, and ſatirical humour; 
and whoſe imperceptible increaſe, from ſimple and humble 
beginnings to an enormity of ſpiritual tyranny, he traces 
through a gradation of various corruptions and abuſes, with 
great penetration, and knowledge of hiſtory 
Among antient peculiar cuſtoms now loſt, he mentions a 
ſuperſtitious 1dol annually carried about the ſtreets of 


Edinburgh. 


Of Edingburgh ths great idolattie, 

And manifeſt abominatioun! _ 

On thare feiſt day, all creature may ſee, 

Thay -beir ane ald ſtok-1mage ” throw the toun, 
With talbrone *, trumpet, ſhalme, and. clarioun, 
Quhilk has bene ufit mony one yeir bigone, 
With prieſtis, and freris, into proceffioun, 
Siclyke" as Bal was borne through Babilon *. 


He alſo ſpeaks of the people flocking to be cured of various 
infirmities, to the Aa rude, or croſs, of Kerrail *, 


t SxoNnar, P. i il. 0 Angus to the field chapel of Dron : 

" S1GNAT. M. iii. | an Kittock thare alſ cadye as ane Con, 
An old image made of a ſtock of wood. Without regard other to ſyn or ſchame, 

* Tabor. Gave Lowne leif at lafer to loup on, 

1 S0 as. | Far better had bene till have biddin at 
2 SIGNAT, H. ul. hame. 


2810 NAr. H. i. For alluſions of this I will here take occaſion to explain two 
kind the following ſtanza may be cited, lines, Sick Ar. I. iii. 
Which I do not entirely underſtand. $16- Nor yit the fair madin of France | 


W Danter of Ingliſh ordinance. 
This was the praiick of * pilgrimage, That is Joan of Arc, who ſo often daunted 
uhen fillokis into Fyfe began to fen or defeated the Engliſh. army. To this 
With Jok and Thome than tuke thai thair heroine, and to Pentheſilea, he compares 
voyage | | FINES. 


Our 
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Our poet's principal vouchers. and authorities in the Mo- 
 NARCHIE, are Livy, Valerius Maximus, Joſephus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Avicen the Arabic phyſician, Oroſius, faint Jerom, 
Polydore Virgil, Cario's chronicle, the FascicuLus TeMPo- 
RUM, and the CHRONICA CHRONICARUM. The FascicuLvs 
TEMPORUM is a Latin chronicle, written at the cloſe of the 
fifteenth century by Wernerus Rolewinck, a Weſtphalian, 
and a Carthuſian monk of Cologne; a moſt venerable 
volume, cloſed with this colophon- Fasciculus TEMPO“ 
e RUxM, a Carthuſienſe compilatum in formam eronieis figu- 
<« ratum uſque in annum 1478, a me Nicolao Gatz de Seltz- 
« tat impreſſum *.” The CHRONICA CRONICARUM or ChRO- 
ICON Muno1, written by Hartmannus Schedelius, a phy- 
fician at Nuremburgh, and from which our author evi- 
dently took his philoſophy in his Dxzms, was printed at 
| Nuremburgh in 1493*. This was a moſt popular compi- 
lation, and is at preſent a great curioſity to thoſe who are 
fond. of hiſtory in the Gothic ſtyle, conſiſting of wonders 
conveyed in the black letter and wooden cuts. Cario's 
| chronicle is a much more rational and elegant work: it was 
originally compoſed, about the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, by Ludovicus Cario, an eminent mathematician, 
and improved or written anew by Melancthon. Of Oroſius, 
a wretched but admired chriſtian hiſtorian, who compiled in 
Latin a ſeries of univerſal annals from the creation to the 
fifth century, he cites a tranſlation. 


The tranſlatour of Oroſius 
In his cronicle wryttis thus. 


1 know of no Engliſh tranſlation of Oroſius, nates © the 
Anglo-ſaxon vera by king ART, and which would per- 


v See it alſo among: Ser1PTOR, GER- c Again, ibid. by Joh. . 
MAN. per ]. Piſtorium, tom. i. p. 580. 1497. fol. 
d S1GNATs F. ii. 


haps 
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haps have been much more difficult to Lyndeſay than the 
Latin original, may be called ſuch : yet Oroſius was early 
tranſlated into French and Italian. For the ſtory of Alex- 
ander the Great, our author ſeems to refer to Adam Davie's 
poem on that ſubject, written in the reign of Edward the 
ſecond*: a work, which I never remember to have ſeen 
cited before, and of which; although deſerving to be print- 
ed, only two public manuſcripts now remain, the one in the 
library of Lincoln's inn, and the other in the Bodleian | 
* G 


Alexander the conqueror, 

Geve thou at lenth wald reid his ring!, h 

And of his cruell conqueſſing, 

In InGLIis TUNGE IN HIS GREAT BUKE, 

At lenth his Lyez thare thow may luxe. > 


He acquaints us, yet not from his own knowledge, but on 
the teſtimony of other writers, that Homer and Heſiod were 


the inventors in Greece, of poetry, medicine, muſic, and 
aſtronomy . 


ExexRIENCE departs from the poet, and the dialogue 18 


ended, at the approach of the evening ; which | is deſcribed 
with theſe circumſtances. 


Behald, quhow Phebus downwart dois diſcend, 
Toward his palice in the occident !S ? 


By Philip Le Noir, Paris, 15 26. fol. who wrote a general chronicle from the fifth 

By Benaccivoli, Ven. 1528. 4to. century to his own times, entitled Dx 

8 See ſupr. vol. i. p. 220. __ __ TzmyoR1Bvus, and, I believe, firſt print- 

* If thou at length would read his reign, ed at Milan, 1475. fol. After re- 

SIGN AT. K. ili. He alſo cites Lucan printed with improvements and continua- 
for Alexander, Sie xAr. L. i. For an ac- tions. Particularly at Venice, 1483. 4to. 
count of the riches of pope John, he quotes And by Grynæus at the end of * 
Palmerius. SIG NAT. N. i. This muſt fol. 1570. | 
have been Mattheus Palmerius abovemen- * $1GNAT. K. iii. 
tioned, author of the CI TTA DI Vita, 


The 
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The dew now donkis the roſis redolent : 
The mariguldis, that all day wer rejoyſit 
Of Phebus heit, now craftily ar cloſit“.— 
The cornecraick in the croft, I heir hir cry ; 
The bat, the howlatt“, feebill of thare eis, 
For thare paſtyme, now in the evinning flies. 
The nichtingaill with myrthfull melody 
Her naturall 1 peirſit throuch the {ky *. 


Many other ain in Lyndeſay s poems deſerve attention. 
Magdalene of France, married to James the fifth of Scot- 
land”, did not live to ſee the magnificent preparations made 
for her public entry into Edinburgh. In a poem, called the 
De1TH or QUENE MAGDALENE, our author, by a moſt ſtrik- 
ing and lively proſopopeia, an expoſtulation with DEATH, 
deſcribes the whole order of the proceſſion. I will give a. 
few of the ſtanzas. 


Trzizy, faw thou not tlie greit preparativis' 
Of Edinburgh, the nobill famous toun? 
Thow ſawe the peple labouring for thare livis, 


To make tryumph with trumpe and clarioun |—- 
0 0 00 0 8 w 


Thow ſawe makand * rycht coſtly ſcaffolding, 
Depayntyt weill with: golde and ure fyne, 
Reddie preparit for the upſetting, 

With fountanis flowing water cleir RE wyne: 
— folkis, Iyke creaturis divyne, 


7 Moiſtens. ö into France to addreſs the princeſs, to Le- 
m Are cloſed. 1 ander ſwimming the Helleſpom 
® Owlet. Owl. Te to Hero. 
© S1GNAT., R. _ 1 Making. 


P Not inelegantly, he compares James r Men, after: Aifpuiled. 
making frequent and dangerous ew 


Vox. II. : + 1 
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On ilk ſcaffold to play ane ſundrie ſtorie *: 
Bot all in ng turnit thow that glorie. 


Thow ſaw mony ane luſtie freſche galland 
Weill ordourit for reſuiving of thair quene, 


IIlk craftiſman with bent bowe in his hand, 


Ful galzeartlie in ſchort clothing of grene, &c.— 
PTC. 4 Es. 6 


Syne next in ordour paſſing throw the toun, 


Thou ſuld have herd the din of inſtrumentis, 


Excluſive of this artificial and very poetical mode of in- 
troducing a deſcription of theſe : ſpectacles, inſtead 


af | 
t To grief. | Y $1GNAT, K. 211, 


1 e 


Of tabrone, trumpet, ſchalme, and clarioun, 
With reird * reboundand throw the elementis; 


The heraulds with thare awfull veſtimentis, 


With maſeris ” upon ather of thare handis, 
To rewle the prols, with burneiſt filver wandis, 


Thow ſhuld have hard * the ornate oratouris, 


Makand hir hienes ſalutatioun, 

Boith of the clergy toun and counſalouris,! 
With mony notable narratioun. 

Thow ſuld have ſene her coronation, 

In the fair abbay of the holie rude, 


Ii preſence of ane myrthfull multitude, 


sic banketting, lic awfull tournamentis 


On hors and fute, that tyme quhilk ſuld have , 


Sic chapell royall with fic inſtrumentis, 
And craftie muſick, &c.— — 


's and pageants ated on moveable » Maces, 
4 4 N * Heard. 
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of ſaying plainly that the queen's death prevented the ſuperb 
ceremonies which would have attended her coronation, theſe 
ſtanzas have another merit, that of tranſmitting the ideas of 
the times in the exhibition of a royal entertainment *. 

Our author's CML AVN contains a curious picture, like 
that in his DREMR, of the miſerable policy by which Scot- 
land was governed under James the fifth. But he diverſifies 
and enlivens the ſubject, by ſuppoſing the public felicity 
which would take = if all corrupt miniſters and evil 
counſellors were removed from the throne. This is de- 
ſcribed by ſtriking and pictureſque perſonifications. 


Juſtice holds her ſwerd on hie, 
With her ballance of equitie,— 
Dame Prudence has the by the heid, 
And Temperance dois thy brydill leid. 
I ſee dame Force mak afliftance, 
Beirand thy targe of aſſurance : 
And luſty lady Chaſtitie 
Has banniſchit Senſualitie. 
Dame Riches takes on the ſic cure, 
I pray God that ſhe long indure! 
That Poverte dar nocht be ſene 
Into thy hous, for baith her ene: 
But fra thy grace fled mony mylis 
Amangis the hunteris in the ylis. 


The curious s reader may compare « The 
9 F ordynaunce of the entre of quene Iſabell 


< into the towne of Paris, in Froiſſart. 


Berners's Tranſl. tom. ii. c. clvii. f. 172. b. 
2 $1GNAT. G. i. 


d I here take occaſion to explain the two 


following lines. 


Ak Jhone Makray, the kingis fule, | 
Gat .dowbyll garmountis agane the zule. 


That is, The king's fool got two ſuits 
„of apparel, or garments doubly thick, 


4 to. wear at Chil . 810NAT. G. i. 


5 2 * 


Zule i is Chriſtmas. So James the firſt, in 
his declaration at an affembly of the Scotch 
Kirk at Edinburgh, in 1590, The 
« church of Geneva keep Paſche and 
„Vu, that is, Eaſer and CHRISTMAS. 
Calderwood's His r. CH. Scor. p. 256. 
Our author, in The CouPEAYNT or THE 


Parr noo, fays that his bird ſang well 


—_ to be a minſtrel at Chriſtmas. 810 
NAT. A. iii. 


Scho Re have bene ane menſtrall at the 
es 
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; I know not whether it be worth obſerving, that playing | 
at cards is mentioned in this poem, among the diverſions, - 
or games, of the court. — ind os 


316 


Thar was no play but carT1s and dice. 


And it is mentioned as an accompliſhment in the character 
of a biſhop. 7 5 21 


Bot geve thay can play at the cal RT IS“. 


Thus, in the year 1503, James the fourth of Scotland, at 
an interview with the princeſs Margaret in the caſtle of 
Newbattle, finds her playing at cards. The kynge came 
ce prively to the ſaid caſtell, and entred within the chammer 

« [chamber] with a ſmall cumpany, whare he founde the 


: e 55 


te quene playing at the CARDEs *.” 


Thus Robert of Brunne, in his chronicle, 


2 of King Arthur keeping Chrift- 


On ole day mad he feſt 
With man) barons of his geſte. 


See Hearne's Roms. GLovc. vol. ii. p. 
678. And Leland's Ir I N. vol. ii. p. 116. 
In the north of England, Chriſtmas to this 
day is called ale, yule, or youle, Blount 
Jays, “ in the northern parts A have an 
« old cuſtom, after ſermon or ſervice on 


« Chriſtmas-day; the people will, even 


< of rejoycing, and the common ſort run 
c about the ſtreets ſinging, 
„ UrR, Ute, UTE, 
„Three puddings in a pule, 
«© Crack nuts, and cry ULz.” 


Dicriox. Voc. ULs. In Saxon the word 


is zehul, zehol, or geol. In the Welch 


bric every ſaint's day is the Vyl, or Gaul, 
of that faint : either 13 a Britiſh word 
ſignifying watching, or from the Latin /7- 
Fin, Vigil, taken in a more extended 
Tenſe. In Wales «vy/hiau or gwyiiau hado- 


lig, ſignifies the Chriftmas holidays, where 
woyla or gwyliau is the plural of 29 or 


yl. : 
"Y alſo take this opportunity of obſerving, 
that the court of the Roman pontiff was 
exhilarated by a fool. The pope's fool was 
in England in 1230, and received | 
ſhillings of king Henry the third, 4e dono 
regis. MSS. James, xxviii. p. 190. 

© SIGNAT, F. iii. 

1 SI1GNATr. G. i. 

© Leland. Cor. Arr END. iii. p. 284. 
ut ſupr. In our author's TRACGCEDIE of 
CARDINAL BETOUx, a ſoliloquy ſpoken 
by the cardinal, he is made to declare, that 


be played with the king for three thouſand 


crowns of gold in one night, at cartis and 
dice. SGN AT. I. ii. They are alſo men- 
tioned in an old anonymous Scotch poem, 
Of Covzrieg. Axc. Sc. P. ut ſupr. p. 
168. |, iii. | GERT 


Halking, hunting, and ſwift horſe rynning, 
Are changit all in wrangus wynning ; 
Thar is no play bot cartis and dyce. 


Where, by the way, horſe-racing is coy- 


ſidered among the liberal ſports, ſuch as 


hawking, 
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Prophefies of apparent impoſſibilities were common in 
Scotland: ſuch as the removal of one place to another. 
Under this popular prophetic formulary, may be ranked the 
prediction in Shakeſpeare's MacptTH, where the APPARI- 
ION ſays, that Birnam-wood ſhall go to Duſinane. In the 

' ſame ſtrain, peculiar to his country, fays our author, 
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Quhen the Bas and the iſle of May 
Beis ſet upon the mount Sinay, xy 
Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland Mei! 
Beis liftit to Northumberland. | 1 
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But he happily avails himfelf of the form, to introduce a "a 74 
. | | | N 


ſtroke of ſatire. 


Quhen Kirkman zairnis no dignite, 


Nor wyffis no ſoveranite“. | +166 

The minority of James the fifth was diſſipated in plea- 6 

15 . . . . PT | Ke 
ſures, and his education moſt induſtrioufly neglected. He e 
hawking, and hunting; and not as a ſpecies gaming in the chriſtian army, commanded = | 
of gaming. Ste alſo, IB ID. p. 146. ft. v. by Ricard the firſt king of England, and 1 
ards are mentioned in a ſtatute of Henry Philip of France, during the cruſade in N 

the ſeventh, xi. Hen. vii. cap. ii. That is, the year 1190. No perſon in the army is 1 
in 1495. Du Cange cites two Greek wri- permitted to play at any ſort of game for 4 . 


ters, Who mention card-playing as one of 


the games of modern Greece, at leaſt be- 


fore the year 1498. Gross. Gr. tom. ii. 
V. XAPTIA. p. 1734. It ſeems highly 
robable, that the Arabians, ſo famous 
or their ingenuity, more eſpecially in what- 
ever related to numbers and calculation, 
were the inventors of cards, which they 
communicated to the Conſtantinopolitan 
Greeks. Carpentier ſays, that cards, or 
Folia luſoria, are prohibited in the STa- 
TUTA CRIMIN. Saonæ. Cap. xxx. p. 61. 
But the age of theſe ſtatutes has not occured 


to me. -SUPPLEM. LAT. Gloss. Du 


Cange, V. CAR T. tom. i. p. 842. 
Benedictus Abbas has preſerved a very 


curious edict, which ſhews the ſtate of 


money, except Knights and Clergymen; 
who in one whole day and night ſhall not, 
each, loſe more than twenty ſhillings : on 
pain of forfeiting one hundred ſhillings, to 
the archbiſhops of the army. "The two 


kings may play for what they pleaſe :: but 


their attendants, not for more than twenty 
ſhillings. Otherwiſe, they are to be whip- 
ped naked through the army for three days, 


&c. VIr. Ric. i. p. 610. edit. Hearn. 
tom. ii. King Richard is deſcribed play- 


ing at cheſs in this expedition. MS 

Harl. 4690. | | 
And kyng Rychard ſtode and playe 
Att the cheſſe in hys galleye. 
t Earn. Gain. 

| 8 Ibid, S1GNnAT, H. i. . 
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was flattered, not inſtructed, by his preceptors. His un- 
guarded youth was artfully expoſed to the moſt alluring 
temptations*, It was in this reign, that the nobility of 
Scotland began to frequent the court ; which ſoon became 
the theatre of all thoſe idle amuſements which were calcu- 
lated to ſolicit the attention of a young king. All theſe 
abuſes are painted in this poem with an honeſt unreſerved 
indignation. It muſt not in the mean time be forgotten, 
that James poſſeſſed eminent abilities, and a love of litera- 
ture: nor 1s it beſide our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that he 
was the author of the celebrated ballad called CugisT's KIR 
ON THE GREEN, » 

The CoMPLAYNT or THE PAPINGO is a piece of the like 
tendency. In the Prologue, there is a curious and critical 
catalogue of the Scotch poets who flouriſhed about the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth centuries. As the names 
and works of many of them ſeem to be totally forgotten, 
and as it may contribute to throw ſome new lights on the 
neglected hiſtory of the Scotch poetry, I ſhall not ſeruple to 
give the paſſage at large, with a few illuſtrations. Our 
author declares, that the poets of his own age dare not 
aſpire to the praiſe of the three Engliſh Poets, Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate. He then, under the ſame idea, makes 
à tranſition to the moſt nene Dn. who. e | 


flouriſhed in Scotland. 


* 


Even kis governors and preceptors 


threw theſe temptations in bis way: à cir- 


cumſtance touched with ſome: humour. by 


our author. Ibid. SIGNAT. G. Ok 


Thare was few of that garniſonn 
That lernit hym ane gude lefloun,— 


| Quod one, The devill ſtik me with ane- 


knyfe, 
Bot, Schi I knaw ane maid in Tyte, 
Ane of the luſtieſt wantoun laſſis! 
Hald thy tunge brother, quod ane uther, 


1 ms ane fairer be fyſiene futher. 


5chix, whan ye pleis to Lialithquow ba, 


Thare fall ye ſe ane luſtie las. 

Now 2ritill tratill troau low, | 

Quad the third man, thow dois bot mow ;; 
ghen his grace cummis'to faire Stirling. 
are fal he ſe ane dayis darling. 

Schir quod the fourth, ak my counſell, 

And all to the hie bordell, 

Thare may we loup at liberte | 

Withoutin any gravite, &c.. 


Compare Buchanan, His r. lib. xiv. ad fin. 


i Printed at Oxford, by Edm. Gibſon, 
1691. 410. with Notes. He died in 1452. 


Or 
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Or quho can now the workis contrefait * 
Of Kenxepis , with termis aureait ? 
Or of Dunzas, quha language had at large, 
As may be ſene intyll his GOL DIN Taree "? 


Quixry N, MrxszR*, RowWI , Henperson ?, Hay", and 

j 5 2:5 | | | Toh 
Thocht thay be deid, thair libellis bene livand *, | 1 
Quhilk to reheirs makis redaris to rejoiſe. 
Allace for one quhilk lamp was of this land, 
Of eloquence the flowand balmy ſtrand *, 1 
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And in our Inglis rhetorick the roſe, 
As of rubeis the carbuncle bene choſe, 


& Tmitate. | 
| I ſuppoſe Walter Kennedie, who wrote 
a poem in Scottiſh metre, whether printed 
I know not, on the Paſſion of Chriſt. MSS. 


Coll. Greſham, 286. Some of Kennedie's 


poems are in MSS. Hyndford. The 
Flyting between Dunbar and Kennedy is in 
the EVvzZCREZN. See Dunbar, ut ſupr. 
P- 77- And ibid. p. 274. And Ken- 
nedy's Prars or Ac, ibid. p. 189. He 
exceeds his cotemporary Dunbar in {mooth- 
neſs of verſiſication. | 

n The poem examined above, p. 264. 

n He flouriſhed about the year 13 20. 
He was driven from Scotland under the 
devaſtations of Edward the firſt, and took 


refuge at Paris. He wrote a poem, called 


the Complaint of the Miſeries of his Country, 
printed at Paris, 1511. Dempſt. xv. 1034. 
* Merſer is celebrated by Dunbar, La- 
MENT FOR THE DETAH or Tas Max- 
KARIS, or PotTs, See ANC. SCOTTISH 
Pozus, ut ſupr. p. 77. | | 


That did in luve ſo lyfly wryte, 

So ſchort, ſo quick, of ſentens hie. 
See, in that Collection, his PrRRELIL IN 
PARAMOURS. p. 1565. | 
o Dunbar mentions Rowll of Aberdeen, 
and Rowll of Corſtorphine, ** twa bettir 
* fallowis did no man fie,” Ibid, p. 77, 


In Lord Hyndford's Manuſcript Ip. 104. 2.] 
a poem is mentioned, called RowLr's 
CURSING, ibid. p. 272. There is an 
alluſion in this piece to pope Alexander the 


ſixth, who preſided from 1492 to 1503. 


1 Perhaps Robert Henriſon. See Dun- 


bar, ubi ſupr. p. 77. And ibid. p. 98. 
ſeq. In 


SS. Harl. are, The morall 
* fabillis of Eſope compylit be Maiſter 
Robert Henryſount ſcholmaiſter of Dum- 
« ferling, 1571.” 3865. 1. He was moſt 
probably a teacher of the youth in the Be- 


nedictine convent at Dunfermline. See 
many of his poems, which are of a grave 
moral turn, in the elegant Scottiſh Miſ- 


cellany juſt cited. | 

r ] know not if he means Archibald Hay, 
who wrote a panegyric on Cardinal Beaton, 
printed at Paris, 1540. 4to. He alſo 
tranſlated the Hecus a of Euripides from 
Greek into Latin, MSS. HAr TON. But 
I have ſeen none of his Scotch poetry. 

* See Dunbar, ut ſupr. p. 77. His 

m, called the HowLaTT, is in the 

anuſcripts of Lord Hyndford, and Lord 
Auchinleck. Jn this are deſcribed, the 
« Kyndis of inſtrumentis, the ſportaris, 
4 [juglers] the Triſh bard, and the fule.“ 
It was written before the year 1455- 

© Living, TY 
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And as Phebus dois Cynthie precell; 
80 GAwIN Dowo As, biſchop of Dunkell, 


Had, quhen he was into this land on hyve, | 
Above vulgar poetis prorogatyve, 
Both in practick and ſpeculatioun. 
I fay no more: gude redaris may . 
His worthy workis, in noumer mo than fyve. 
And ſpeciallie the trew tranſlatioun 2 
Of Virgill, quhilk bene conſolatioun 
To cunnyng men to knawe his greit ingyne, 
As weill in ſcience naturall as devyne. 


And in the court bene preſent in their dayis, 
That ballatis brevis“ luſtally and layis, 
Quhilkis to our princis daylie thay do preſent. 
ho can ſay more than ſchir Jamzs Ix L Is ſayis 

In ballatis, farſis, and in pleſand playis *? 

Bot CuiTRosE has his pen maid impotent, 

Kid in cunnyng ? and practick richt prudent. 
And STEWART quhilk deſireth one ſtatlie ſtyle: - 
Full ornate workis daylis dois compyle. 


STEWART of Lorne will carp richt curiouſlie*, 
GAT BRATITR, KyYNLoIcn-* „quhen thay tham VR applie 
Into that art, ar r eraftie of ingyne. 


w Write. | 


* know nothing of Sir * Inglis, 5 


or of his ballads, farces, and pleaſant plays. 
But one John Ingliſh was maſter of a com- 
pany of players, as we have before ſeen, 
at the marriage of James the fourth. Here 
is a proof, however, that theatrical repre- 
ſentations were now in high frye in the 
court of Scotland. 

Vet in wing : 


z See ſome of his ſatirical poetry, ANC. 
Sc. P. p. 151. 


ba Theſe two poets are converted into 


one, under die name of GaBRIEII KI R- 


Lyck, in an edition of ſome of Lynde- 

ſay's works fir/t turned and made perfet 
Engliſhe, printed at London by Thomas 
Purfoote, A. D. 1581. p. 105. This e- 
dition often omits * Kania; and has 
the moſt arbitrary and licentious miſrepre- 
ſentations of the text, always for the worſe. 
The editor, or rranſlator, did not under- 
ſtand the Scottiſh language; and is, beſides, 
a wretched writer of Engliſh. But the at- 
tempt ſufficiently expoſes itſelf. | 


— 


Bot 
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Bot now of late is ſtart up haiſtelie, 
One cunnyng clarke, quhilk wrytith craftelie: : 
One plant of poets callit BaLLEnNDYNE *; 
Quhoſe ornate workis my wit can nocht defyne : 
Get he into the court auctorite, To 
He will precell Quintyn and Kennedie * 


The Scotch, from that philoſophical and PET ol caſt 
which characteriſes their national genius, were more zealous 
and early friends to a reformation of religion than their 
neighbours in England, The pomp and elegance of the ca- 
tholic worſhip made no. impreſſion on a people, whoſe de- 
votion ſought only for ſolid edification; and who had no 
notion that the interpoſition of the ſenſes could with any 
propriety be admitted to cooperate in an exerciſe of ſuch a 
nature, which appealed 1 to reaſon alone, and ſeemed to ex- 
clude all aids of the imagination. It was natural that ſuch 
a people, in their ſyſtem of ſpiritual refinement, ſhould 
warmly prefer the ſevere and rigid plan of Calvin: and it 
is from this principle, that we find moſt of their writers, at 
the reſtoration of learning, taking all occaſions of cenſuring 


me. this is John Balantyn, or this does not appear in the Edinburgh e- 
pol pron archdeacon of Murray, canon dition: alfo Epiſtles io James 5 fifth, and 
of Roſſe, and clerk of the regiſter in the On the Life of Pythagoras. of his 
minori of James the fifth and his fucceſ- poems are extant. The wn of the ar- 

| e was a doctor of the Sorbonne at ticle BALLENDEN, in the BIOGRAPHIA 


Ws aris. G. Con, De duplici ſtatu religionis 
 _ @pud Scots, lib. ii. p. 167. At the com- 

mand of James the fifth, he tranflated the 
ſeventeen books of Hector Boethius's H1s- 
Tory oy ScoTLanD. Edinb. by T. Da- 
vidſan, . 1536. fol. The preface is in 


| verſe, © Thow oper buke pas to the 


„ nobyll prince.” Prefixed is the Cos- 
MOGRAPHY of Boethius's Hiſtory, which 
| Mackenzie calls, A , Deſcription 47 Albany, 

1. 596. Before it is a Prologue, a viſion 

in verſe, in which VIX TVE an 133 


addreſs the king, after the manner of a 


dialogue. He wrote an addition of one 
hundred years to Boethius's hiſtory : but 


Vol. II. 


BRITANNICA, written more than thirty 


ago, ſays, that in the large collection of 
«6 Scotttſh poems, made by Mr. Carmi- 


* chael, there were ſome of our author's 
© on various ſubjects; and Mr. Laurence 
« Dundaſs had ſeveral, whether in manu- 
« ſcript or printed, I cannot ſay.” vol. i. 

461. - His ſtyle has many palliciſms. 
He ſeems to have been a young man, when 
this compliment was paid him by Lynde- 
ſay. He died at Rome, 1550. Dempſt. 
ii. 1975 Bale, xiv. 65. Mackenz. ii. 


595. ſeq. 
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the abſurdities of popery with an unuſual degree of as 
horrence and aſperity. 

In the courſe of the poem before us, an allegory on the | 
corruptions of the church is introduced, not deſtitute of in- - 
vention, humour, and elegance: but founded on one of the 
weak theories of Wickliffe, who not conſidering religion as 
reduced to a civil eſtabliſhment, and becauſe Chriſt and his 
apoſtles were poor, imagined that ſecular poſſeſſions were in- 
conſiſtent with the ſimplicity of the goſpel. FN. 

In the primitive and pure ages of chriſtianity, the poet 
ſuppoſes, that the Church married Poverty, whoſe children 
were Chaſtity and Devotion. The emperour Conſtantine 
ſoon afterwards divorced this ſober and decent couple; and 
without obtaining or aſking a diſpenſation, married the 
Church with great ſolemnity to Property. Pope Silveſter 
ratified the marriage: and Devotion. retired to a hermitage. 
They had two daughters, Riches and Senſuality ; who were 

very beautiful, and ſoon attracted ſuch great and univerſal 
regard, that they acquired the chief aſcendancy in all ſpiri- 

| tual affairs. Such was the influence of Senſuality in parti- 
cular, that Chaſtity, the daughter of. the Church by Poverty, 
was exiled: ſhe tried, but in vain, to gain protection in 
Italy and France. Her ſucceſs was equally bad in England. 
She ſtrove to take refuge in the court of Scotland : — they 
drove her from the court to the clergy. The biſhops were 
alarmed at her appearance, and proteſted they would harbour 
no rebel to the See of Rome. They ſent her to the nuns, 
who received her in form, with proceſſions and other honours, 
But news being immediately diſpatched to Senſuality and 
Riches, of her friendly reception among the 'nuns, ſhe was 
again compelled to turn fugitive. She next fled to rhe mendi- 
cant friers, who declared they could not take charge of ladies. 
At laſt ſhe was found ſecreted in the nunnery of the Burrow- 
moor near Edinburgh, where ſhe had met her mother Po- 


verty and her ſiſter Devotion. Senſuality att — to beſiege 
; | "mane 
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this religious houſe, but without effect. The pious ſiſters 
were armed at all points, and kept an irreſiſtible piece of ar- 
perth called Domine caſtods nos. 
Within anhoſs ſchot, there dar. no enemies 
Approche their places for dread of dyntis dour *; 
Boith nicht and day thay work lyke befie beis ©, 
For thar defence reddie to ſtand in ſtour: 
And keip ſic watchis on their utter tour, 
That dame Senſuall with ſeige dar not affaile, 
Nor cum within the hot of thare artaile ', . 


I know not whother this chaſte bilterhood had the "ING 
to obſerve ſtrictly the injunctions preſcribed to a ſociety of 
nuns in England ; who, to preſerve a cool habit, were or- 
dered to be regularly blooded three times every year, but not 
by a fecular perſon, and the prieſts who performed the ope- 
ration were never ſuffered to be ſtrangers *. 

I muſt not diſmiſs this poem, without pointing out a 
beautiful valediction to the royal palace of Snowdon ; which 
is not only highly ſentimental and expreſſive of poetical 
feelings, but ſtrongly impreſſes on the mind an image of the 
romantic magnificence of antient times, ſo remote from the 
fate of modern manners. 


Adew fair Snawdoune, with thy touris hie, 
Thy chapelt royall, park, and tabill rounde* ! 
May, June, and July, wald I dwell in the, 
War I one man, to heir the birdis found 
Quhilk doth againe thy royal roche — 1 


2 Fard dints, ü © MSS. - JaMES, xxvi. p. 32. Bibl. Bod). 
* Buſy bees. | Oxon. 


, Artillery. siena. 0. th... b Round table. Tournaments. 
i SIGNAT. B. iii. | 
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Our author's poem, To the K:ngris grace in contemptionn of 
Hide taillis, that is, a cenfure on the affectation of long trains 


worn by the ladies, has more humour than decency 


oe He: 7. 


allows a tail to the queen, but thinks it an affront. to the 
royal dignity and prerogative that, N | . 


Every 


lady of the land 


Should have hir taill ſo ſyde trallland.— 
Quhare ever thay go it may be ſene 
How kirk and calſay they ſuepe clene.— 


Kittok that clekkit was yeſtrene *, _ 
The morne wyll counterfute the quene. 


Ane mureland® Mag that milkid the zowis 
Claggit with clay above the howis, 
In barn, nor byir, ſcho woll nocht byde 
Without her kyrtill taill beſyde.— 


They waiſt more claith [cloth] within few yeiris 


Than wald claith fyftie ſcore of freris% i 


In a ſtatute of James the ſecond of Scotland about the 
year 1460, it was ordered, that no woman ſhould come to 
church or to market with her face muſſaled, that is muzzled, 
or covered. Notwithſtanding this ſeaſonable interpoſition of 
the legiſlature, the ladies of Scotland continued muzzled 
during three reigns * The enormous excreſcence of female 


Compare a manuſcript 
clove, Of Pride and aua clothing of Lordis 
men which is axens her a 
K. 78. f. 67. b. BibL 
complaint i is againſt 

ing the ground, 

mount to more than twenty pounds. 
 _1816xar. L. ii. 

* Cauſey. Street. Path. 

Kitty that was ares yeſterday. - 

Moor- land. 

y Clogged. 

4 SIGNAT. L. iii. 


Bodl. His chief 


He n the 


ladies of Italy for their decency in this 
article. 1 


poem of Oc- | 
ate. MSS. Lavud.. 


dent ſleeves, ſweep- 
which with their fur a- 


Aer. 70, 


es Gm pag i eye 


Ore us. 


Bot in the kirk and market lacis 
I think thay ſuld nocht hide chair facis.— 


He therefore adviſes the king to iſſue a 
proclamation, | 
Both throw the land, and Borrowſtonis, 
To ſchaw thare face, and cut thare gowns. 
He adds, that this is quite contrary to the 
mode of the French ladies. 

Hails ane Frence lady quhen ye 8 

Scho wyll diſcover- mouth and neis 

tails 


. 
"ny 
i 
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tails was prohibited in the ſame ſtatute, That na woman jo 
e wear tails unfit in length.” The legitimate length of theſe- * 
tails is not, however, determined in this ſtatute; a circum- 1 
ſtance which we may collect from a mandate iſſued by a 1 
papal legate in Germany, in the fourteenth century. It is art 
« decreed, that the apparel of women, which ought to be * 
9 conſiſtent with modeſty, but now, through their fooliſh- "| 
« neſs, is degenerated into wantonneſs and extravagance, 1 
« more particularly the immoderate length of their petti- . 
“ coats, with which they ſweep the ground, be reſtrained to Wi 
© a moderate faſhion, agreeably to the decency of the ſex, 4 
« under pain of the ſentence of ex communication. The 1 

5 orthodoxy of petticoats is not preciſely aſcertained in this + 
ſalutary edit : but as it excommunicates thoſe female tails, Rf 
which, in our author's phraſe, keep the kirk and cauſey clean, * "1 
and allows ſuch a moderate ſtandard to the petticoat, as is MEE 
compatible with female delicacy, it may be concluded, that, 1 
the ladies who covered their feet were looked upon as very Yi il | 
laudable conformiſts: an inch or two leſs would have been 1 1 
avowed immodeſty; an inch or two more an affectation bor- e 
dering upon hereſy . What good effects followed from this 611 08 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, I do not find: it is, however, evident, 17 
that the Scottiſh act of parliament againſt long tails was as 1 
little obſerved, as that againſt muzz/ing. Probably the force 1 
of the poet's ſatire effected a more ſpeedy reformation of 1 
ſuch abuſes, than the menaces of the church, or the laws of (6:96 
the land. But theſe capricious vanities were not confined to | 11-5108 
Scotland alone. In England, as we are informed by ſeveral an- „ e 


tiquaries, the women of quality firſt wore trains in the reign 


ph: Richard the ſecond: a novelty which induced a well 


1 Velamina etiam mulierum, que ad uſum, deut ulecet werecandion ſexus, per 1 
cc erecundiam de efegnandam eis ſunt con- © excommunicationis ſententiam cohibe- Fob 
10 ceſſa, ſed nune, per inſipientiam earum, antur. nig, Rs8LtiQ, Dirrou. 1 
An laſciviam et luxuriam excreverunt, et tom. ii. p. 441. e 
«© immoderata lengitudo ſuperpelliceorum, v See Notes to Anc. Sc. Pos us, ut 100% 
** guibus pulwerem — ad moderatum ſupr. p. 256, 0 


meaning 
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meaning divine, of thoſe times, to write a tract Contra cau- 
das dominarum, againſt the Tails of the Ladies. Whether 
or no this remonſtrance operated ſo far, as to occaſion the 
contrary extreme, and even to have been the diſtant cauſe of 
producing the ſhort petticoats of the preſent age, I cannot 
ſay. As an apology, however, for the Englith ladies, in 
adopting this faſhion, we fhould in juſtice remember, as was 
the caſe of the Scotch, that it was countenanced by Anne, 

Richard's queen: a lady not leſs enterpriſing than fucceſsful 
in her attacks on eſtabliſhed forms; and whoſe authority and 
example were ſo powerful, as to aboliſh, even in defiance of 
France, the ſafe, commodious, and natural mode of riding 
on horſeback, hitherto practiced by the women of ä 
and to introduce ſide-ſaddles *. 

An anonymous Scotch poem has lately been conrinnibened 
to me, belonging to this period: of which, as it was never 
printed, and as it contains capital touehes of ſatirical hu- 
mour, not inferior to thoſe of Dunbar and Lyndefay, Iam 
tempted to tranſcribe a few ſtanzas ”. It appears to have 
been written ſoon after the death of James the fifth. The 
poet mentions the death of James the fourth, who was kill- 
ed in the battle of Flodden-field, fought in the year 1513 
It 1s entitled Duncant LArDER, or MAKGREGOR's Tes- 
TAMENT'. The Scotch poets were fond of conveying i in- 
vective, under the form of an aſſumed character writing a 
will ©. In the poem before us, the writer expoſes the ruinous 


See Collectanea Hiſtorica, ex Die- = V. 162. 
#10n. MS. Thomæ Gaſcoign. Apud a V. 78. 
Hearne's W. HzeminGroRD, p. 512. > « Copied, ſays my 1 at Tay- 
* Chaucer repreſents his WII I oe Baru * mouth, in September 1769. From a 
5 ok _ l pair of pan. 8 Manuſcript i in the library there, ending 
n | « Auguſt zoth, 1490.” The latter date 
Andva r Work 1 a paire of ſpartls ſharpe. certainly cannot refer to the time when: 
For the uſe of this manuſcript I am this poem was written. 
obliged to the ingenious Mr. Pennant; © See The Teflament of Mr. Andre Ken- 
' whoſe valuable publications are familiar to zedy. Ax c. Se. PoE us, ut ſupr. p. 35. 


every teader of taſte and fiene. 
policy, 
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policy, and the general corruption of public manners, pre- 
vailing in Scotland, under the perſonage of the STRONG 
Manx *, that is, tyranny or oppreſſion. Yet there are ſome 
circumſtances which feem to point out a particular feudal 

lord, famous for his exactions and inſolence, and who at 
length was outlawed.” Our teſtator introduces himſelf to 
the reader's acquaintance, by. deſcribing his own. character 
and way of life, in the following expreſlive allegories. 


My maiſter houſhold was heich * Oppreſſioun, 
Reif my ſtewart, that cairit of na wrang ; 
Murthure, Slauchtir *, aye of ane profeſſion, 
My cubicularis has bene thir yearis lang: 
Recept, that oft tuik in mony ane fang *, 
Was porter to the yettis, to oppin wyde ; 
And Covatice was chamberlane at all tyde *. 2 


Conſpiracie, Invy, and Falſe Report, 
Were my prime counſalouris, leve and deare; Wi 
Then Robberie, the Peepill to extort, 1 HR 
And common Thift * tuke on tham fa the ſteir :, 10 0 
That Treuth in my preſince durſt not appeir, 11 
For Falſmeid had him ay at mortal feid | l 
And Thift brocht Lautie finallie to deid - . e 


Oppreſſioun clikit Gude Reule be the hair, 
And ſuddainlie in ane preeſoun him flang ; 
And Crueltie caſt Pitie our the ftair *, 


d Viz. Lainzs. | 25 n Beloved. | EY, l 01141 0 Fl 
© Named. High - » Theft. Py . | 160 
f Robbery. _ ? Steer, Steerage. | 8 | e 
s Took many a booty. _ 4 Enmity. Hatred. | | 1 UTR 
Murder, Slaughter. | r Brought Loyalty to death, e 
i The pages of my bad-chamber. Call- * Caught Good Rule. Read cleikit, cleck- n 
ed, i [> e ; Chamber-lads ed. Cr EIx is crooked iron, Uncus.. - e 
k ſcrupled to do no wr t Threw him into priſon, e 
Gates. Yates, Yattic, "ow v Over the ſtairs. _ 
® All times. | TY 1 5 1 0 
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Qhuill Innocence was murthurit in that thrang “. 
Than Falſheid ſaid, he maid my houſe richt ſtrang. 
And furniſt weill with meikill wrangus geir*, | 
And bad me neither god nor man to feir “. 


At length, in conſequence of repeated enormities and vio- 
lations of juſtice, Duncane ſuppoſes himſelf to be impri- 
ſoned, and about to ſuffer the extreme ſentence of the law. 


He therefore very providently makes his laſt will, which 


contains the following witty bequeſts. 


To my CunAr Negligence I reſigne. 
Thairwith his parochinaris * to teche ;, 
Ane ather gift I leif him als condigne *, 

| Slouth and Ignorance ſendill for to preche : 
The ſaullis he committis for to bleiche © 
In purgatorie, quhill* thaie be waſchin clene, 

Pure religion. thairbie to ſuſtene. | 


To the Vicar I leif Diligence and Care | 
To tak the upmoſt claith and the kirk kow *, 
Mair nor to put the corps in ſepulture: 
Have pouir wad fix gryis and ane ſow *, 

He will have ane to fill his bellie fowe ': 


83 1 


v Marthered i in the croud,, 0 ke. poor 'have fix pigs and one ſows 
x Furniſhied it well with much n iNgotten à His belly full. BELLY was not yet 
wealth. proſcribed as a coarſe indelicate word. It 

Y V. 15. ſeq. Le often occurs in our Tranſlation of the Bible: 

Z Pariſhioners, „ and is uſed, ſomewhat ſingularly, in a. 

* As | | chapter · act of Weſtminſter- abbey, ſo late 

d Seldom. as:the year 1628. The prebendaries vin- 

To be bleached. Whitened, or ** dicate themſelves from the imputation of 
riſied. having reported, that their dean, biſhop 
Till chey be waſhed clean. Williams, repaired the abbey, out of 

© Part of the pall, taken as a fee at fu- © the diet, and BzLL18s of the preben- 
nerals. The Kiri-tow, or cow, is an ec- daries, and revenues of our ſaid church, 
eleſiaſtical perquiſite which I do- not under- and not out of his on revenues, c. 
ſtand. Widmore s WEST MINST. ABBEY, p. 213. 


Mare than. _— Append, Nun. xi Lond. 1751. Here, 
| | as 
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His thocht is mair upon the paſche fynis, 
Io the ſaullis in — that pynis*. 


FARO? © FR the PeRSONE I leif untilt*, y 
Pouir mens corne to hald upon the rig ', 
Quhill he get the teynd alhail at his will ®: 
 Suppots the barins thair bread ſuld go thig *, 
His purpois is na kirkis for to big; 
Sa fair an barne-ty me god has him ſendin, 
This ſeven years the queir will ly unmendin *, 


I leif unto the Dzan Dignite, bot faill*, 
With Greit Attendence quilk he fall not miſs, 
Fra adulteraris Ito] tack the buttock-maill *; 

| Gif ane man to ane madin gif ane kiſs *, 
Get he not geir, thai fall not come to bliſs *:; 


His winnyng * 


is maiſt throw fornicatioun, 


Spending it ſhur * ſiclike * occupatioun. 


as we now think, a periphrage; « at leaſt 
another term, was obvious. How ſhock- 


than of the fonts in he greats Fache: is 
paſchal. Pars, Eaſter. 5 
leave Oppreſſion to the Pax sox, the 
| proprietor of the great, or rectorial, tythes. 
Io keep the corn of the poor in the 
rig, or rick. 
m Until he get the tythe all at his will. 
n ® Suppoſe 
.bread. Barins, or Bearns. 
To build no churches. 
P So fair a harveſt. 
The choir, or chancel, which, as the 
rector, he is obliged to keep in repair. 


The more tythe he. receives, the leſs wil- 


ling he is to return a due proportion of it 
to the church, | K 


| : Vol. II. 


children ſhould beg their 


r Without doubt. - 

A fine for adultery, MarLrs is duties, 
rents. MaiLE-Men, Maitteris, per- 
ſons who pay rent. Male is Saxon for tri- 
bute or tax. Whence Maalman, Saxon, 
for one payin 5 ibute. See Spelman and 
Dufreſne, in 1 

t If a man give a maid one kiſs. Chau- 
cer ſays of his SourynovR, or Apparitor, 
PROL. Urr. p. 6. v. 651. 


He would ſuffer for a quart of wine 
A good fellow ta have his concubine. 


See the FREERES Tale, where theſe a- 
buſes are Aa with much humour. Orr. 


edit. 587 
he does not get his fine, they will 
not be ſaved. Gel is properly goods; 
chattels. 
His profits, in the ſpiritual court. 
* Surely in e ſame manner. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
I leif unto the Prtours, for his part, 
Gluttony, him and his monkis to feid, 
With far better will to drink ane quart ”, 
Nor an the bible ane chaptoure to reid; 
Vit ar thai wyis and ſubtile into deid *, 
Fenzeis thame pouir *, and has gret ſufficence, 
And takith wolth away with gret patience. 70 


1 leif the 3 pride and Arrogance, 
With trappit mules in the court to ryde*, 
Not in the cloſter to make reſidence ; 
It is na honoure thair for him to byde *, 
But ever for ane biſchoprik provyde* : 
For weill ye wat ane pouir benefice, 
Of ten thouſand markis may not him ſuffice. 


To the Bischor his Free will I allege 3 
Becaus thair fis] na man him [dares] to blame; 


Fra ſecular n men he will him replege * : 


An Engliſh gallon. ' 
2 To read one chapter. 

* Unto death. 
Feign themſelves poor. 

To ride on a mule with rich trap ip $, 
Cavendiſh ſays, that when cardinal ad 
went embaſſador to France, he rode "lab 


London with more than twenty ſumpter- 


mules. He adds, that Wolſey rode very 
** ſumptuouſlie like a cardinal, on a mule ; 
with his ſpare-mule, and his ſpare-horſe, 
„ covered with crimſon velvett, and gilt 
« ſtirrops, &c. MEM. or CARD. Wor- 
s Ex. edit. Lond. 1708. 8vo. p. 57. When 
he meets the king of France near Amiens, 
he mounts another mule, more ſuperbly 


capariſoned. Ibid. p. 69. See alſo p. 192. 
[See a manuſcript of this Life, MSS. 
Lavup. i. 66. MSS. Ax c. B. 44. Bibl. 


Bodl.] The ſame writer, one of the car- 
dinal's domeſtics, ſays that he conſtantly 
rode to Weſtminſter-hall, on a mule 


© trapped 1 in FEY velvett with a ſaddle 
of the ſame.” Ibid. p. 29. 30. In the 
Computus of Maxtoke pron , in Warwick- 


ſhire, for the year 1446, this article of ex- 
penditure occurs, Pro pabulo duarum 
** mularum cum harneſiis domini PrIoR1S 


* hoc anno.” Again in the ſame year, 
Pro freno deaurato, cum ſella et panno 


& bladu coloris, mulz PRIORIS.“ MS, 
<1 me ſupr. citat. Wiccliffe deſcribes a 
ORDLY PRIEST, “ with fair hors and 
*« jolly, and gay ſaddles. and bridles ring- 
* 


ing by the way, and himſelf in co 


« clothes and pelure.” Lewis s Wiccl. 


P. 121. 
d Continue. 
© Look out for a biſhoprick. 
f Marcs. 
Give, Aſlign. 
* He will order tryal in his ows court. 
It is therefore unſafe to attack him. 


. 


And 
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And weill ye wat the pape is fur fra hame *: 


To preich the goſpell he thinkis ſchame, 


(Suppoſis ſum tym it was his profeſſioun,) 
Rather nor for to fit upon the ſefſioun *. 


I leif my Flatterie, and Fals Diſſembling, 

Unto the FRERISs, thai fa weill can fleitche ', 

With mair profit throwe ane marriage-making 
Nor all the lentrane“ in the kirk to preiche “. 

Thai gloiſs the ſcripture, ever quhen thai teache, 
Moer in intent the auditouris to pleiſs, 

Nor the trew worde of god for to appeiſs“. 


Thir gifts that dame Nature has me lent 

I have diſponit * heir, as ye may ſee: 

It nevir was, nor yit is, my intent, 
That trew kirkmen get acht belongis to me“: 
But that haulis * Huredome and Harlottrie, 
Gluttony, Invy, Covatice, and Pryde, © 
My executouris I mak tham at this tyde. 


Adew all friends, quhill after that we meit, 
I cannot tell yow quhair, nor in quhat place; 
But as the lord diſpouſis for my ſpreit, 


i You well know the pope is at a great 
diſtance, . 

k He had rather fit in parliament. 

Fawn. | ; 

m Or, Lentron. Lent. 

n Who get more by making one match, 


than by preaching a whole Lent. The 
mendicants gained an eſtabliſhment in fa- 


milies, and were conſulted and gave their 
advice in all caſes, Chaucer's Fxzere 


Had mad full manie a marriage 
Of yong women, &c. PRrOL, v. 212. 


* Expound. 
bp Explain. The mendicants not anly 
perverted the plaineſt texts of 5. > to 
cover their own fraudulent purpoſes, but 
often amuſed their hearers with legends and 


religious romances. Wiccliffe, the grand 
antagoniſt of theſe orders, ſays that, 


«© Capped [graduated] friers that been 


« cleped [called] maſters of divinitie, have 
« their chamber and ſervice as lords and 


„ kings, and ſenden out idiots full of 


ce covetiſe to preche, not the goſpel, but 
«© chronicles, fables, and leſinges, to pleſe 
ce the peple, and to robbe them.” Lewis's 
LiIrE or Wicer. p. 21. xiii. 
1 Theſe. „ 

r Diſpoſed. Bequeathed. 

A true churchman, a chriſtian on the 
reformed plan, ſhall never get any thing 


belonging to me. 
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Quher 1s the well of mercie and of grace, 
That I may [ſtand] befoirr his godlie face: 
Unto the devill I leif my ſynnis all, 

Fra him thai. came, to him agane thei fall. 


Some readers may perhaps be of opinion, that Makgregor 
was one of thoſe Scottiſh lairds, who lived profeſſedly by 
rapine and pillage: a practice greatly facilitated; and even 
ſupported, by the feudal ſyſtem. Of this ſort was Edom 
o Gordon, whoſe attack on the caſtle of Dunſe is recorded 
by the Scotch 1 in a — ballad, which — 


thus. 
It fell about the Ms 


Qhen the wind blew ſchril and cauld, 
Said Edom o Gordon to his men, 
We maun draw to a hauld: 


And quhat a hauld fall we draw to, 
My mirry men and me? 
We wul gae to the houſe. o' the Rhodes, 


To ſee that fair ladie”. 


Other parts of Europe, from the ſame ſituations in life, 
afford inſtances of the ſame practice. Froiſſart has left a 
long narrative of an eminent robber, one Amergot Marcell; 
who became at length ſo formidable and powerful, as to 
claim a place in the hiſtory of France. About the year 
1380, he had occupied a ſtrong caſtle for the ſpace of ten 
years, in the province of Auvergne, in which he lived with 


the ſplendor and dominion of a petty ſovereign : having 


amaſſed, by pillaging the neighbouring country, one hun- 
dred thouſand francs. His depredations brought in an 
annual revenue of twenty thouſand floreins. Afterwards he 


_ » Sins, V. 309. feq. | 7 Percy's BaLL, i. 100. | 


ENGLISH POETRY. 343 
is tempted imprudently to ſell his caſtle to one of the gene- 
- rals of the king for a conſiderable ſum. Froiſſart introduces 
Marcell, after having ſold his fortreſs, uttering the following 
lamentation, which ſtrongly paints his ſyſtem of depredation, 
the feudal anarchy, and the trade and travelling of thoſe days. 
„What a joy was it when we rode forthe at adventure, 
“ and ſomtyme found by the way a ryche priour, or mar- 
„ chaunt, or a route of mulettes, of Montpellyer, of Nar- 
* bone, of Lymons, of Fongans, of Tholous, or of Car- 
4 caſſone, laden with clothe of Bruſſelles, or peltre ware 
* comynge from the fayres, or laden with ſpycery from 
« Bruges, from Damas, or from Alyſaunder! What- 
te ſoever we met, all was ours, or els raunſomed at our 
« pleaſures. Dayly we gate newe money; and the vyl- 
« laynes of Auvergne and of Lymeſyn dayly provyded, and 
“ brought to our caſtel}, whete mele, breed [bread] ready 
ce baken, otes for our horſes and lytter, good wynes, beffes, 
and fatte mottons, pullayne, and wylde foule. We were 
« ever furnyſhed, as though we had been kings. Whan we 
« rode forthe, all the country trembled for feare. All was 
« oures, goynge or comynge. Howe toke we Carlaſte, I 
and the Bourge of Companye! and I and Perot of Bernoys 
« toke Caluſet. How dyd we ſcale with lytell ayde the 
ce ſtronge caſtell of Marquell pertayninge to the erle Dol- 
phyn! I kept it not paſt fyve dayes, but I receyved for 
& it, on a fayre table, fyve thouſand frankes; and forgave 
t one thouſand, for the love of the erle Dolphyn' s chyldren. 
6c By my faithe, this was a fayre and goodhe life! &c*.” 

But on the whole I am inclined to think, that our teſtator 
Makgregor, although a robber, was a perſonage of high rank; 
whole power and authority were ſuch, as to require this in- 
direct and artificial mode of abuſe. For the Tame reaſon, I 
believe the name to be fictitious. | 


2 See tom. ii. c. 170. f. 115. a. And tom. i. c. 149. f. 73. See alſo, ib. c., 440. 
£ 313. b. Berners's Tranſl. 
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cloſe of the fourteenth century *. 
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I take this opportunity of obſerving, that the old Scotch 
poet Blind Harry belongs to this period ; and, at the ſame. 
time, of correcting the miſtake, which, in conformity to the 
common opinion, and on the evidence of Dempſter and 
Mackenzie, I have committed, in placing him towards the 


John Major the Scotch 


hiſtorian, who was born about the year 1470, remembered 
Blind Harry to have been living, and to have, publiſhed a 
poem on the achievements of Sir William Wallace, when he 


was a boy. 


He adds, that he cannot vouch for the credibility 


of thoſe tales which the bards were accuſtomed to ſing for hire 
I will, give his own words. 
<« Integrum librum Gulielmi Wallacei Henricus, a nativitate 
«© luminibus captus, meæ infantiæ tempore cudit: et que 

vulgo dicebantur carmine vulgari, in quo peritus erat, 
conſcripſit. Ego autem talibus ſcriptis ſolum in parte 
fidem impertior; quippe qui HISTORIARUM RECITATIONE 
CORAM PRINCIPIBUS victum et veſtitum, quo dignus erat, 
<« nactus eſt *” And that, in this poem, Blind Harry has 
intermixed much fable with true hiſtory, will appear from 
ſome proofs colle&ed by ſir David Dalrymple, in his judicious 
and accurate annals of Scotland, lately publiſhed *. 
I cannot return to the Engliſh poets without a hint, that a 
well-executed hiſtory of the Scotch poetry from the thirteenth 
century, would be a valuable acceſſion to the general literary 


in the caſtles of the nobility *. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


hiſtory of Britain. 


The ſubject is pregnant with much curious 


and inſtructive information, is highly deſerving of a minute 


and regular reſearch, has never yet been uniformly examined 
in its full extent, and the materials are both acceſſible and 


ample. Even the bare lives-of the vernacular 228 of Scot- 


4 See ſupr. vol. i. p. 321. Dempſler 


ſays he lived in 1361. 


d The poem as now extant has probably 


been reformed and moderniſed. 


c HisT, MaGN. BRITAN. L. iv. c. xv. 


f. 74. a. edit. Aſcenſ. 1521. 4to. Compare 
Hollinſh. Scor. ii. p. 414. And Mack. 
tom. 1. 423. Dempſt lib. viii. p. 349. 


4 See p. 245, edit, 1776. 470. 
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land have never yet been written with tolerable care; and at 
preſent are only known from the meagre outlines of Dempſter 
and Mackenzie. The Scotch appear to have had an early 
propenſity to theatrical repreſentations ; and it is probable, 
that in the proſecution of ſuch a deſign, among ſeveral other 
: intereſting and unexpected diſcoveries, many anecdotes, con- 
ducing to illuſtrate the riſe and progreſs of our ancient 
drama, might be drawn from obſcurity. 
1 
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OST of the poems of Jokn Skelton were written in 

the reign of king Henry the eighth. But as he was 

adele at Oxford about the year 1489, I confider him as 
belonging to the fifteenth century. 

Skelton, having ſtudied in both our 8 was pro- 

moted to the rectory of Diſs in Norfolk. But for his buf- 

fooneries in the pulpit, and his ſatirical ballads againſt the 
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See ſupr. p. 1 130. devyſed and made by may/ter Skelton, poet 
0g f At leaſt before the year 1507. For at aureate, late deceaſed, was printed by 8 
the end of his TRENTALE for old Jobn Raſtell, in 1533. 4to. This is not in any L 
Clarke, there is this colophon. C Auctore collection of his poems. He mentions it | 
+< Skelton rectore de Dis. Finis, &. A- in his CRowns Or LawRELL, p. 47. 
„ pud Trumpinton, ſcript. ) as Curatum , © And of Macniricencs, a notable 
s ejuſdem quinto die Jan. A. D. 1507.” „mater, &c.“ Pinſon alſo printed a piece 
See the PiTHY PLEASAUNT AND PRO- of Skelton, not in any collection, How 
FITABLE WoRKEs OF MA1sTER SKEL- *©* yong ſcholars now a days emboldened in 
ron, reprinted at London, 1736, 12mo. © the fly blowne blaſt of the moche vayne 
pag. 272. He was ordained both deacon ** glorious, &c.” Without date, 4to. There 
and prieſt in the year 1498. On the title of are alſo, not in his Works, Epitaph of 
the monaſtery de Graciis near the tower of TFa/per duke of Bedford, Lond. 4to. And, 
London. REOIST R. Savage. Epiſc. Lond. Miſeries of England under Henry Seventh, 
There is a poem by Skelton on the death Lond. 4to. See two of his Epitaphs in 
of king Edward the fourth, who died Camden's EriTayaia Recun, &c. Lond. 
A. D. 1483. WokxEs, ut ſupr. p. 100. 1600. 4to. See a diſtich in Hollinſn. iii. 
This is taken into the MIR ROUR oF Ma- 878. And Stanzas preſented to Henry the 
G1STRAT Es. ſeventh, in 1488, at Windſor, in Aſhmole's 
Skelton's poems were firſt printed at Ox p. Gar. chap. xxi. SECT. vii. p. 594. 
London, 1512. 8vo. A more complete A great number of Skelton's pieces remain 
edition by Thomas Marſhe appeared in unprinted. See MSS. Harl. 367. 36. fol. 
1568. 12mo. From which ts modern 101. ſeq.—2252. 51. fol. 134. ſeq. MSS. 
edition, in 1736, was copied. Many pieces Reg. 18 D. 4 5. MSS. C. C. C. 
of this collection have appeared ſeparately. Cambr. G. ix. MSS. Cotton. VIT ELI. 
We have alſo, Cerraine BokEs or E. x. 28. And MSS. Cathedr. Linc. In 
SkxeELTON., For W. Bonham, 1547, the CRowne or LawRELL, Skelton re- 
12mo. Again, viz. Five of his poems, cites many of his own pieces. p. 47. ſeq. 
for John Day, 1583. 12zmo. Another The /averayne Interlude of Virtue. The 
collection for A. Scalocker, 1582. 12mo. Rofiar. Prince Arthur's creacion. Of Per- 
Another of two pieces, without date, for fidia. Dialogues of Ymaginacion. The co- 
x A. Kytſon. Another, viz. Mer1e TALES, medy of Achad:mios, Tullis familiars, that 
for T. Colwell, 1575. 12mo. Macni- is, a tranſlation of Tully's Familiar Epiſtles. 


FICENCE, @  goodly Interlude and a mery Of good Adviſement. The ä 
| Gaguine, 
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 mendicants*, he was ſeverely cenſured, and perhaps ſuſ- 
pended by Nykke his dioceſan, a rigid biſhop of Norwich, 
from exerciſing the duties of the ſacerdotal function. 
Wood ſays, he was alſo puniſhed by the biſhop for © having 
* been guilty of certain crimes, AS MOST POETS are“. But 


theſe perſecutions only ſerved to quicken his ludicrous diſ- 
poſition, and to exaſperate the acrimony of his ſatire. As 


his ſermons could be no longer a vehicle for his abuſe, he 


vented his ridicule in rhyming libels. At length, daring to 


attack the dignity of cardinal Wolſey, he was cloſely pur- 
ſued by the officers of that powerful miniſter; and, taking 
ſhelter in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter abbey, was kindly 


. Gaguine. See p. 47. 162, The Popingay. 
A Chad of ſoveraintie. The Play 
of Mag ujfcenm abovementioned. Moarers 
of Myrth to maifires Ma?gery. Mu = 
grinagion of Manes Lyfe, from the Frenc 
perhaps 0. Galla prior of Chalis. 
See ſupr. p. 120.] But it ſhould be ob- 
derved, that Pynſon printed Peregrinatio 
humani generis, 1508. 4to, The iriumphes 
of the redde roſe, containing many ſtories 
long aunremembered. Speculum princi pis, a 
manual written while he was creauncer, or 
tutor, to Henry the eighth, when a boy. 


The Tampa of Elinour Rummyng. See 
p-. 123. Colin Clout. See p. 179. Jobn 
Tue. Foforth Facke. Verſes to maiſfires 


Anne, Epitaph of one Adam a fnaue. See 


Kue I. The balade of the muſtarde tarte. 


e fate of Philip Sparrowe. See p. 215. 
The grounting of the ſauyne. The mournyn 
of the mapely rote. A prayer 1 Moyſ?s 

ornes, The paiants | pageaunts] played in 
Joyous garde, that is, in king Arthur's 
caſtle, ſo called in the romance of Mor TE 


ARTHUR, The Yereftrall [window] of 


caſtell Angel. The recule of Roſamundts 
Bo ore. How dame Minerva firſt found the 


oliwe-tre. The myller and his joly mate, or 


wife.” > Marione clarion. Of the Bonhoms 
of Afhrige near Berkhamſtead, where is the 
Junge reyall of Chrif?s blode,, that is, the 
real blood of Chriſt, © He profeſſes to have 
received many favours from this monaſtery. 
The wacion of foles. The bote of three fools 


Vor. IL 


is printed in his works, p. 260. Apolls 


that æubirlad up his chare. The mayden of 


Kent, Of lowers teflaments. Of Jallas 


and Phillis. The boke of honorouſe aſtate + 


Of yoyall demenaunce How to fle Hane 
How to ſpeke wwell, How to dye when ye 


al. A tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus, 


ente of freſhe Latin, that is, of Poggius 


Florentinus, containing ſix books. MS. 
C. C. C. Camb. viii. 5. Poggius's verfion 
was firſt printed at Venice, 1476. Cax- 
ton in his Preface to Virgil's EN EIDOS, 


ſays that Skelton . tranſlated diverſe other 
c workes out of Latyn into Englyſn, be- 
fide Tully's Epiſtles, and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. Bale mentions his Iavecti va on Wil- 
liam Lily the grammarian. I know nothing 
more of this, than that it was anſwered by 
Lily in Apologia ad Job. Scheltonum, Pr. 
* Siccine vipereo pergis me, &c.“ The 
piece of Skelton moſt frequently printed 
Was, I believe, his ELI NOUR RumMmync, 


or Rumpkin. The laſt of the old editions 


is, in 1624. 4to. In the title pago, is the 
picture of our genial hoſteſs, a deformed 


old woman, holding a pot of ale, with 
this inſeriptiou. TOY 


When Skelton wore the lawrel crown 
My ale pat all the alewives down. 

See Davies's CRITIeaL HisTorRY OF 

Pauphrers, p. 28. 66. 

' See Wok ks, p. 200. 202. Kc. 

4 Ara. Oxon. i. 22. leq. 
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entertained and protected by abbot Iſlip *, to the day of his 
death. He died, and was buried in the Beendete church 
ä of ſaint Margaret, in the year 1529. 

Skelton was patroniſed by Henry en Percy, the 
fifth earl of Northumberland, who deſerves particular notice 
here; as he loved literature at a time when many of the 
nobility of England could hardly read or write their names, 
and was the general patron of ſuch genius as his age pro- 
duced. He encouraged Skelton, almoſt the only profeſſed 
poet of the reign of Henry the ſeventh, to write an elegy on 
the death of his father, which is yet extant. But till 
ſtronger proofs of his literary turn, eſpecially of his ſingular 
paſſion for poetry, may be collected from a very ſplendid 
- manuſcript, which formerly belonged to this very diſtin- 
guiſhed peer, and is at preſent preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum . It contains a large collection of Engliſh poems, 
elegantly engrofſed on vellum, and- ſaperbly illuminated, 
which had been thus fumptuouſly tranſcribed for his uſe. 
The pieces are chiefly thoſe of Lydgate, after which follow 
the aforeſaid Elegy of Skelton, and ſome ſmaller compoſi- 
tions. Among the latter are a metrical hiſtory, of the family 
of Percy, preſented to him by one of his. own. chaplains; 
and a prolix ſeries of poetical inſcriptions, which he cauſed. 
to be written on the walls and ceilings of the principal 
apartments of his caſtles of e and "Wm is = 


1 His Latin epitaph or on the «+ When it is tyme of colte and greate- 
Death of Henry the ſeventh, is addreſſed  expens, 
to Iſlip, A. D. 15 12. p. 285. . -<« Beware of waſte and ſpende b meaſure : 
© 1M MS. Reg. 18 D. 11. OY, To * outrageouſly maki e his diſ- 
1 See ſupr. p. 126. And 88. C. C. C. 
Cant. 168. Three of the apartments 1 0 60 his goodes not lag to endure, 
in Wreſſill Caſtte, now deſtroyed, were 
adorned with PoETICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
Theſe are called in the manuſcript above- 
mentioned, PROVERBES in the Lopc- 
% 1% in Wa ssb L. 5 
I, 5 The proverbes in the ſydis of the 


1 PP « The counſell of Ariftotill, whiche 
+ he gayfe to Alexander, kynge of Maſſy- 
don; whiche are wrytyn in the ſyde of 
tc the Utter Chamber above the houſe in the 


« innere chamber at Wreſſill.“ This i is a 


poem of twenty - four ſtanzas, each contain - 


20g ſeven lines ; beginning thus, 


of — lines; beginning thus, 


% Garden at Wreſyll.“ This is in diſtichs 
Funyſbe 


_—— : 


ENGL:IS H | P.O E T R v. 


cultivation of the arts of external elegance appears, from the 
ſtately ſepulchral monuments which he erected in the min- 
ſter, or collegiate church, of Beverly in Vorkſhire, to the 

memory of his father and mother; which are executed in 


) 


+ 


manner of Singin 


* 


« Punyſhe moderatly and diſeretly correcte, 
As well to mercy as to juſtice havynge a 


reſpecte, &c. 
3. © The proverbis in the ſyde of th' Utter 


ſtanzas, chiefly of four lines, viz. | 
c Remorde thyne ey inwardly, 


« Fyx not thy mynde on Fortune, that de- 


; Iythe dyverſly, &c. | | 
The following apartments in Lekinfield 
had poetical inſcriptions : as mentioned in 


the ſaid manuſcript. ** Proverns in the | 


“% Lob oi Ns at LEKINOFIELD.“ 

1. The proverbis of the garett over 
< the Bayne at Lekyagfelde.” This is a 
dialogue in 32 ſtanzas, of four lines, be- 


tween the Parte Senſatyve, and the 


«« Part IntelleQyve ;” containing a poetical 
compariſon between ſenſual and intellectual 
pleaſures. _ 5 5 

2. The proverbis in the Fer at the 


4 new lodge in the parke of Lekingfelde.“ 


A a poem of 32 ſtanzas, of four lines, 
being a diſcant on Harmony, as alſo on che 


of the inſtruments then uſed: i. e. 


ballis, Clarion, Shawme, Orgayne, Re- 
corder. The following ſtanza relates to 
the SRAWME, and ſhews it to have been 
zſed for the Baſs, as the Rrcox DER was 
for the Meane or Tenor. 9 


„ A SHawae makithe a ſeete ſounde 


for he tunithe BAss E, 


At mountithe not to hy, but kepithe rule 


2 and . ace. | $7 
« Yet yf it be blowne with a too vehement 
wynde, 5 . ; | 
«« It makithe it to miſgoverne out of his 
23 kynde. e 4-44 ; 
3. The proverbis in the rooffe of the 
« hyeſt chawmbre in the gardinge at Le- 
kingfelde.“ If we ſuppoſe this to be the 


{ 


* 4 


ft 


and laying on moſt _ 
; e Harps, ' 
Claricordes, Lute, Virgynall, Clariſym- 


X x 2 . 


room mentioned by Leland, where the Ge- 
nealogy was kept; the following jingling 
reflections on th 


e family motto (in 


irty 


diſtichs) will not appear quite ſo miſplaced; 


4 Chamber above of the hous in the gar- 
„dying at Wreſyll.” A poem of thirty 


e FEfperaunce en Dyen, | 
85 Truſte in hym he 15 moſt trewe. 


% En Dieu ęſperance, 


6c In hym put thyne affiance. 


% Efperaunce in the worlde? nay; 
The worlde varieth every day. 


«6 Efperaunce in riches ? nay, not ſo, 
“ Riches ſlidithe and ſone will go. 


& FEſperaunce in exaltacion of honoure ? 
« Nay, it widderithe. . . lyke a floure. 


«© E/perauncein bloode and highe lynage? 
At moſte nede, bot eſy avauntage. 
The concluding diftich is, 
« Eſperaunce en Diev, in hym is all; 
- «© Be thou contente and thou art above 
Fortune's fall.” | 
4. © The proverbis in the roufe of my 
% Lorue Percy cloſett at Lekyngfelde. A 
2 dialogue, containing inſtructions 
for youth, in 142 lines. 


5. ** The proverbis in the roufe of my 


Lordis library at Lekyngefelde.” Twenty- 


three ſtanzas of four lines, from which 
take the following ſpecimen: _ 


5 To every tale geve thou no credens. 
< Prove the cauſe, or thou give ſentens. 
c Apayn the right make no dyffens, 

6“ So haſt thou a clene conſciens.” 
6. The counſell of Ariſtotell, whiche 
ce he gave to Alexander kinge of Mace- 
© dony; in the ſyde of the of the 
« pardynge in Lekynfelde.” This con- 


_ fiſts of nine ſtanzas, of eight lines: Take 


the laſt ſtanza but one: 


“ Puniſhe moderatly, and diſcretly correct, 
As well to mercy, as to juſtice havynge a 


reſpect; $4. 
| Q 
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the richeſt ſtyle of the florid Gothic architecture, and: remain | 
to this day, the conſpicuous and ftriking evidences of his 
taſte and magnificence. In the year 1520, he founded an 


annual ſtipend of ten, marcs for three years, for a preceptor, 4 


or profeſſor, to teach grammar and philoſophy in the mo- 
naſtery of Alne wick, contiguous. to another of his magnifi- 
cent caſtles". A further inftance of his attention to letters 
and ſtudious employments, occurs in his Hous fol D-BOOk, 
dated 1512, yet remaining; in which the LIBRARIES of this 
earl and of his lady are ſpecified®: and in the fame curious 
monument of antient manners it is ordered, that one of his 
chaplains ſhould be a Mak ER or IX TERLUD ES. With fo 
much boldneſs did this liberal nobleman abandon the ex- 


ample of his brother peers, whoſe principal occupations were 


hawking and tilting ; and who deſpiſed learning, as an ig- 


noble and petty accompliſhment, fit only for the purpoſes of 


laborious and indigent eccleſiaſtics. Nor was he totally 


given WP to the purſuits of leiſure and peace: he was, in the 


+ $6- ſhall „ have te rg. 1 infra Abbathiam 8 et t docentis 


ment, * legentis GRAMMATICAM, et PRI- 


And cauſe the offender bd be wy and „ 1,050PHIAM Canonicis et fratribus mo- 


« naſterii predicti, ad x marcas per annum 


penitent. f 
« pro termino 1 annorum, virtate unius 


If ye be movede with ad of Maldives, 0 data eft W 
_ « Pauſe in youre mynde and your yre repreſs: ,, r anno 8 | 


« Defer 5 oy unto your anger afſwa- ,, dicti, ſigno manuali ipſius· Comitis ſig- 
4 'nati, et penes ipſum Abbatem rema- 


Md 80 ſhy pl mynyſter ue. Fd Teve _ & nentis, ultra vj hb, xiij s. iv d. ſibi al- 


WS. ifs & locatas anno x11 Henr, vi", et * lib. 
This caſtle is alſo demolihed. Ons of % X11s. 11d. frafliter ſibi allocatas in anno 


the ornaments of the apartments of the old xiiij <Juldem Regis ut per ii acquietan- 
caſtles in France, was to write the walls al 


over with amorous SoN NET. 4 remanentes.” From VIDENCES of 


m From the Receiver's accompts of the 
earl's eſtates in Com. Northumb, A. xv: 
Henr. viii. A. D. 1527. *©*© S0LUcioNE9 


« DENARIORUM per WAR RAT Uu Do: 


« iI I. Et in denariis per dominum 
10 receptorem doctori Makerell Abbati mo- 
* naſterii de Alnewyk ſolutis, de exitibus 
« hujus anni, pro ſolucione vadii unius 


„* PEDAGOGI, five Magiftri, exiſtentis 


the PRC FAMILY, at Sion-houſe, C. iii. 
Num. 5. 6. Smnee by doctor 
Percy, 2 

Pag. 44. P. op. 
» Pap. 3 nn 
kindneſs of Dr. Percy for all the notices 


- relating to this earl. See his Preface to the 


HoUSHOLD Book, pag. Ai. ſeg. 


. year 


NG UTR YOt TRY os 


year 1497, one of the leaders who commanded at the battle 


of Blackheath againſt lord Audley and his partiſans ; and 


was often engaged, from his early years, in other public 


ſervices of truſt and honour. But Skelton hardly deſerved 
ſuch a patronage”. | 


It is in vain to apologiſe for the condfondls; obſcenity and 


ſcurrility of Skelton, by ſaying that his poetry is tinctured 
with the manners of hie age. Skelton would have been a 
writer without decorum at any period. The manners of 
Chaucer's age were undoubtedly more rough and unpoliſhed 
than thoſe of the reign of Henry the ſeventh. Yet Chaucer, 

a poct abounding i in humour, and often employed 1 in deſcrib- 
ing the vices and follies of the world, writes with a degree 
of delicacy, when compared with Skelton, That Skelton's 
manner is groſs and illiberal, was the opinion of his cotem- 
poraries; at leaſt of thoſe critics who lived but a few years 
afterwards, and while his' poems yet continued in vogue. 
Puttenham, the author of the ARTE or Ex LISsH PöôksfE, 
publiſhed in the year 1589, ſpeaking of the ſpecies of ſhort 
metre uſed in the minſtrel-romances, for the convenience of 
being ſung to the harp at feaſts, and in Carors and Rounps, 
. and ſuch other light or laſcivious poems which are com- 


« monly more commodiouſly uttered by thoſe buffoons or 


« Vices in playes than by any other perſop,” and in which 
the ſudden return of the rhyme fatigues the car, immediately 


ſubjoins: Such were the rimes of Skelton, being indeed 


« but a rude rayling rimer, and all his doings ridiculons ; he 
. * uſed both ſhort diſtaunces and. ſhort meaſures, pleaſing 
on oy. the popular care*.” And 1 in his PALLADIS 


- 


| * Lib. 3 li. ch. ix. p. 69. At the fame time I 4 occaſion to 


? am informed by a manuſcript note 


in one of Mr. Oldys's books, that Skel- 


ton alſo wrote a poem called Tirvs 


and GeslPPus. This I believe to be 
a miſtake: for I ſuppoſe he attributes 
to Skelton, William Walter's poem on 


this ſubject, mentioned above, p. 238. 


correct a miſtake of my own, concerning 


that piece; which I have inadvertently call- 
ed, a tranſſation from a Latin romance 
* concerning the ſiege of Jeruſalem.” ibid. 

Titus and Geſippus were famous for their 


friendſhip; and their hiſtory forms an in- 
tereſting novel in Boccacio, the ſubſtance - 


of 


&- 


> 
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TaMra, or WiT's TREASURY, publiſhed in 1 598. ce Skelton 
<« applied his wit to ſkurilities and ridiculous matters: ſuch 
« among the Greekes were called pantomimi, with us buffoons“. 

$kelton's characteriſtic vein of humour is. capricious and 
groteſque. If his whimſical extravagancies ever move our 
laughter, at the ſame time they ſhock our ſenſibility. His 
feſtive levities are not only vulgar and indelicate, but fre- 
quently want truth and propriety. His ſubjects are often as 
ridiculous as his metre: but he ſometimes debaſes his matter 
by his verſification. On the whole, his genius ſeems better 
ſuited to low burleſque, than to liberal and manly ſatire. It 
is ſuppoſed by Caxton, that he improved our language; but 
he ſometimes affects obſcurity, and ſometimes adopts. the 


moſt familiar phraſeology of the common people. 
He thus deſcribes, in the Boxe OF Cor CLovrTe, the 


Ne houſes of the mn" 


of which is this. Gefppus, falling into 


poverty, thought himſelf deſpiſed by Titus; 


and thence growing weary of life, gave out 
that he was guilty of a murther juſt com- 


. mitted. But Titus knowing the true ſtate 
of the caſe, and deſiring to fave the life of 


his friend by loſing his own, charged him- 


ſelf with the murther : at which the real 


murtherer, who ſtood among the crond at 

the trial, was ſo ſtruck, that he confeſſed . 
the fact. All three are ſaved ; and Titus, 
to repair the broken fortunes of Geſippus, 


gives him his ſiſter in marriage, with an 
ample dower. Bocc. Decam. Nov. viii. 


Siox x. x. This is a frequent example of 


conſummate friendſhip in our old 
In the Fazzie Queens, they are placed 


in the temple of Venus among the cele- 


brated Platonic friends of antiquity, B. iv. 
C. x. ſt. 27. 


Myid Titus and Geſippus without EVER bs 
See alſo Sonos and SonnerTs written 


E. G. nen 
n, fol. the, 


© 2a 


* 


O bend flour of flours, O lively forit 


of life, 

O ſacred bond of blisful peace, the ſtal- 
worth ſtaunch of life 

Scipio with Lelius didſt thou conjoin in 
care: 

Gesiyyvs eke with Tir, Damon with 
Pythias ; 


And with Menethus ſonne Achill by hes | 
. >... combyned was: 


Euryalus and Niſus, &c. 1 5 


There is a manuſcript of ſome of Skel - 
ton's poems in the Cotton library : but the 
volume is ſo much damaged by fire, that 
they are almoſt legible. (Brit. Muſ. 1 
ViTELL. E. x. 28. | 


4 « Being the ſecond part of Wir 


„ CommonwgLTH. By Francis Meres, 
«© maiſter of artes of 


both univerſities. 
«© London, printed by P. Short, &c. 1598.” 
.12mo. fol. 279. b. The firſt part is, 
© PoLiTEUPHNIA, Wit's Common- 


i * wealth, for Nicholas . 1 356, 


1 zmo. 


ee 


| | | | i 1 
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Building royally „ | : 
Their mancyons, enticutly | 4d 
With turrettes, and with toures, 12 85 N 
With halles, and with boures, | ORE | 
Streching to the ſtarres; | : Es 0 . 
With glaſſe windowes and barres : 0 
Hangyng about the walles 1 
Clothes of golde and palles 5 
Arras of ryche arraye, 
Freſhe as floures in Maye: 
With dame Dyana naked; 
Howe lyſtye Venus quaked, 
And howe Cupide ſhaked . 16 BY 
His darte, and bente his bowe, 5 1 
For to ſhote a crowe "95 
At her tyrly tyrlowe:; 
And how Paris. of Troyes 1 
Daunced a lege de moy, e 5 160 
Made luſtye ſporte and toye Las _ Fu 
With dame Helyn the queene : 
With ſuche ſtoryes by deen, 
Their chambres wel be ſeene. 8 1 
With triumphes of Ceſar, &c ... 5 Wet 
Now all the world ftares 1 
How they ryde in goodly chares, 
5 Conveyed by olyphantes _ 
£4979, With lauriat garlantes; 
15 And by unycornes 
With their ſemely hornes; 
Upon theſe beaſtes riding 1 
Naked boyes ſtriding, es ies | | «jd 00G 
8815 With wanton wenches winkyog — _ 1018 


27 A : 5 eThivis Rill pee 1 5 Ws 
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For prelates of eſtate 
Their courage to abate; 
From wordly wantonnes, 
Their chambers thus to dres 
With ſuch parfytneſs, 
And all ſuch holynes, 


How beit they 


lett down fall 


Their churches cathedrall * 


Theſe lines are in the beſt manner of his petty meaſure: 
which is made ſtill more diſguſting by the repetition of the 


rhymes. We ſhould obſerve, that the ſatire is here pointed 


at the ſubject of theſe tapeſtries. The graver eccleſiaſtics, 
who did not follow the levities of the world, were contented 
with religious ſubjects, or ſuch as were merely hiſtorical. 
Roſſe of Warwick, who wrote about the year 1460, relates, 
that he ſaw in the abbat's hall at ſaint Alban's abbey a ſuite 
of arras, containing a long train of incidents belonging to 
a moſt romantic and pathetic ſtory in the life of the Saxon 


king Offa, which that hiſtorian recites at large *. 


t The Boke of Colin Cline, p. 205. Teq. 
u J. Roſſ. Wiwi c. HIS T. Reo. ANGL. 


edit. Hearne, p. 64. Hugh de Foliot, a 


canon regular of Picardy, ſo early as the 
1140, cenſures] the magnificent 


ear | | 
Louſes of the biſhops, with the ſumptuous 
paintings, or tapeſtry, of their chambers, 


chiefly on the Trojan ſtory. * Epiſcapi 


«© domos non impares eccleſiis magnitudine 
* conſtruunt. Pictos delectantur habere 


ce thalamos : veſtiuntur ibi imagines pre- 
« tiofis colorum indumentis. — Trojano- 


« rum peſtis paries, purpura atque auro 
_ © veſtitur. — Græcorum exercitui .dantur 
cc arma. Hectori clypeus datur auro ſplen- 
& dens, &c.“ Bibl. Bodl. /MSS, James. 
ii. p. 203. But I believe the tract is pub- 
liſhed in the Works of a cotemporary wri- 
ter, Hugo de Sancto-Victore. Among the 
manuſcript EprsTL Es of Gilbert de Stone, 
a canon of Wells, and who flouriſhed about - 


the year 1360, there is a curious paſſage 


— 


on this occaſion to be ſinful; 
that it is the fatal conſequence of that de- 


f 


concerning the ſpirit for fox-hunting which 
antiently prevailed among our biſhops. 


Reginald Bryan, biſhop of Worceſter, in 
1352, thus writes to the biſhop of ſaint 


David's. Reverende in Chriſto pater et 
c domine, premiſſa recommendatione de- 


© bita tanto patri. IIlos optimos canes 
© venaticos, duodecim ad minus, quibus 
& aon vidimus meliores, quos nuper, ſcitis, 


cc veſtra REVERENDA PATERNITAS re- 
4 promiſit, quotidie expectamus. Lan- 
% guet namque cor noſtrum, donec realiter 
, ad manus noſtras venerit repromiſſum.“ 


He then owns his eagerne/5 4 expectation \ 
ut obſerves, 


plorable frailty which we all inherit from 
our mother Eve. He adds, that the foxes, 
in his manor of Alnechurch, and elſewhere, 
had killed moſt of His rabbits, many of his 
capons, and had deſtroyed fix of his 
ſwans in one night. Veniant ergo, 

| «© PATER 


) 
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In the 


He is ſet fs Wor: 
In his jerarchye“, 
Of frantike frenefy, 


7 
0 * 


— 


And foliſh fantaſy, 
That in chambre of ſtars * 
Al maters ther he N - 
CTClapping his rod on the borde, 
. No man dare ſpeake a worde; 
Por he hath al the ſaying 
Without any renaying, 
He rolleth in his Recordes: 


< PaTER REVERENDE, ifliz ſox Canicu- 


& Jorum copulæ, et non tardent, &c.” He 


then deſcribes the very exquiſite pleaſure he 
ſhall receive, in hearing his woods echo 


with the cry of the hounds, and the muſic - 
of the horns; and in ſeeing the trophies of 


the chace affixed to the walls of his palace. 
MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Surzr.D.1.ArT. 123. 
 —MSS. Cotton. VI TELL. E. x. 17. [See 
MSS. Jams, xix. p. 139. * 

From a want of the notions of 28 
propriety and decorum, it is amazing 
ee the ſtrange abſurdities committed 'by 
the clergy of dt the middle ages, in adopting 
the laical character. Du Cange ſays, that 


the deans of many cathedrals in France en- 


tered on the dignities habited in a ſurplice, 


girt with a ſword, in and gilt ſpurs, 


and a hawk on the fiſt, Latin. Gross. 
L. Decanvs, tom. i. p. 1326. See alſo 
ibid.” p. 79. And tom. ii. p. 179. ſeq. 
Carpentier adds, that the treaſurers of ſome 
churches, particularly that of Nivernois, 
claimed the privilege of aſſiſting at mals, 
on whatever feſtival they pleaſed, rig 
the canonical veſtments, and carryin: 
hawk. And the lord of Saſſay held ſo 

of his lands, by placing a hawk on She 


Vol. II. 


* 


'F'Y 


his pariſh . 


2 


n 


high altar of the charch of Beer while 
rĩeſt celebrated the ſervice, 
booted and purred, to the beat of drum, 
inſtead of the organ. SUPPL. tom. i. p. 
32. Although ir ideas of the dignity 

of the church were ſo high, yet we find 


2 ſometimes conferring the rank and 
; 800 of ſecular nobility even on the Saints. 
aint 


mes was actually created a Baron 
at Paris. Thus Froiſſart, tom. iii. c. 30. 
& Or eurent ils affection et devotion d' aller 
« en pelerinage au Bax o Saint Jaques.“ 
And in Fabl. (tom. ii. p. 182. cited by 
Carpentier, ubi ſupr. p. 469. 5 


Dame, diſt il, et je me veu, 


A dieu, et Au BARON Saint 3 0 N > 


Et s' irai au Baron Saint Jaques. 


Among the many contradictions of this 
kind, which entered into the ſyſtem of 
theſe ages, the inſtitution of the 41 25 
templars is not the leaſt extraordinary. 

was an eſtabliſhment of armed monks; ey 
made a yow of living at the ſame time both 


as anchorets and ſoldiers. 


V Hierarchy. 
* The ſar-chamber. 80 below, p. 151. 


In the 1 he nods and becks. 


as 
Way. COME YE NOT TO THE Covar, he 


thus ſatiriſes cardinal. EN, * e e tincture 
of humour. 


* 


5 18 


7 
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Is not my reaſon good? _ 

* Good! —even good — Robin-bood !— 
Borne up on every ſyde N 
With pompe and with pryde, 


With trump up 
For dame Philargyria 


allciuya ”, 


"a 


Hath ſo his hart in hola, Ken - 


Adew Philoſophia! 


Adew Theologia ! 
Welcome dame Simonia *, 
With dame Caſtimergia*, 


To dryn 


ke and for to eate 


Swete 1pocras, and ſwete meate 


— 


7 The pomp in which he celebrate 


divine ſervice. 
2 Love of money. 
2 Simony. 
v The true reading is CASTRIMABGIA, 
er Gulæ rewe th Gluttony. From 
the Greek, T. * πν,ννονf, Ingluvies „helluatio. 
Not an uncommon word in the monkiſh 
latinity. Du Cange cites an old Litany of 
the tenth century, A Spirita CasTr1- 
e Libera 8 domine 78 
voss. i. . Carpentier a a 
mong other 3 from the ſtatutes of 
the Ciſtercian order, 1375, Item, cum 
«« propter deteſtabiſe ASTRIMARGIE® 
« vitium in labyrinthum vitioram deſcen- 
« datur, &c.” SUPPL. tom. i. p. — ; 
© I have before fpoken of * 
eras, or ſpiced wine. 7 add here; that 
the ſpice, for this mixture, was ſerved, 
often ſeparately, in what they called. 
tpice-plate. So Froiſlart, deſcrivin 
ner in the caſtle of Thoulouſe, at A 


king of France 5 2 After 
* dyner,. they toke in a 
chambre, and 3 2 ——5 


cc ments, wherein the erle of. 


« delyted.” Than WI x E and CR =_ 7 . 
2 W The erle of Harcourt ſerved 


the kyng. of his ren -A. And. 


e the oriel- chamber. 


* 


6s fir Gerard 45 la Pyen ** the duke: 
& of Burbone. And fir Monaunt of No- 


& ailles ſerved the erle of Foiz, &c.“ 
This was about the year 1360, Caron, 


tam. ii. cap. 164. f. 184. a. Again, ibid. 


cap. 100, f. 114. a. ** The kynge alyght- 


* ed at 135 palis [of Weſtminſter] whiche 


« was redie apparelled for him. There 
© the kynge DRANKE and TOKE SPYCES,. 
« and his uncles alſo : and other relates,. 


4 jordes, and knyghtes.” Lord Berners's- 


TzansL. In the Computus of Maxtoke- 


80 2 [MS, ſupr. citat. ] an. 1447, we have 
entry, Item pro vino cretico cum 


« . peciebus et confectis datis diverſis ge- 


« neroſis in die ſancti Dionyſii uando 
Le fole domini Monfordes erat hic, et 
faceret jocoſitates ſuas im camera orioli.” 
Here, I believe, vinum creticum 18 Tov: 
wine,. or wine made of dried grapes; and: 
che meaning of the whole ſeems to £ this, 
« Paid for raiſin wine with comfits and. 
«& ſpices, when fir S.. Montford's Fool, was: 
cc here, and exhibited his merriments in 
With. regard to: 
one part of the entry, we have again, 
tem, extra cameram vocatam le gefis 

ci. chamber, erat una lintheamina furata in 
«* die ſancti Georgii Martiris 2 le: 
4 faule de Mon: FORDES e 


/ 


To 


5 


I᷑0 kepe his fleſne chaſte, 


2 


The poem called the Bovcs or Covkr, or the Reward; of 


In Lente, for his repaſte 

| He eateth capons ſtewed, 

Feſaunt and partriche mewed:;— 
Spareth neyther mayd ne wife, 

This is a poſtel's life 825 


a Court, is in the manner of a pageaunt, conſiſting of ſeven 
perſonifications. Here our author, in adopting the more 
grave and ſtately movement of the ſeven lined ſtanza*, has 
ſhewn himſelf not always incapable of exhibiting allegorical 
imagery with ſpirit and dignity. But his comic vein pre- 


* 


dominates. 


4 An apoſtle's. p. 147. He afterwards 
inſinuates, that the Cardinal had loſt an 
eye by the French diſeaſe : and that Bal. 
thaſar, who had cured of the ſame diſorder 
Domingo Lomelyn, one who had won much 
money of the king at cards and ha/arding, 
was employed to recover the cardinal's eye. 
p. 175. In the Bote of Colin Clout, he 

mentions the cardinal's mule, Wyth 


— 


golde all be trapped.” p. 188. [See 
ſupr. p. 329.]J _ 3 

© But in this ſtanza he ſometimes relapſes 
Into the abſurdities. of his favorite ſtyle of 
compoſition. For inſtance, in Sr EAR E 
PaRROT, p. 97. | 


Albertus de modo ſignificandi, | 
And Donatus, be dryven out of ſchole ; 
Prifians hed broken now handy dandy, 
And Interdida/calos is returned for a fole: 
Alexander a gander of Menander's pole, 
With da Can/ales is caſt out of the gate, 
And da Racionales dare not ſhew his pate. 


Here, by da Canſales, he perhaps means 


Concilia, or the canon law. By da Racio- 


nales he ſeems to intend Logic. Albertus 
is the author of the Max cARITA Pozri- 
CA, a collection of Flores from the claſſics 
and other writers, printed at N s 
1472. fol. For Donatus, ſee vol. i. p. 281. 


To which add, that Ingulphus ſays, in 
Croyland eng” Bowlg there were many 


Catones and Dor Ari, in the year 1091. 
His r. C ROL. Ingulph. Script. Vet. i. p. 
104. And that no perſon was admitted into 
the college of Boifly at Paris, founded in 
1358, „ niſi DonaTum aut Catonem di- 


% dicerit.“ Bul. His r. Univ. PARIS. 


tom. iv. p. 355. INTErDIDASCALOS 18 
the name of an old grammar. Alexander 


was a ſchoolmaſter at Paris about the year 


1290, author of the DocrRINALE Pur- 
RORUM, which for ſome- centuries con- 


tinued to be the moſt favorite manual of 


grammar uſed in ſchools, and was firſt 


printed at Venice in the year 1473. It is 


compiled from Priſcian and in Leonine 
verſe. See Henr, Gandav. ScRIP TOR. 
EcclLEs. cap, lix. This admired ſyſtem 


has been loaded with gloffes and lucubra- 


tions: but, on the authority of an eccleſi- 


aſtical ſynod, it was ſuperſeded by the 
CouMENTARII GAAMAATI CH of Def 


cr in 1512. It was printed in 

ae early as the year 1503, by W. 
de Worde.. [See ſupr. p. 168.] Barklay, 
in the Sury or Fool Es, mentions Alex- 
ander's book, which he calls “ The olde 


4 DocTRINALL: with his diffuſe and un- 


«c perfite brevitie. fol. 53. b. 
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348 THE HISTORY OE 
RyoTT is thus forcibly and humourouſſy pictured. 


With that came RyorTE ruſhing al at ones, 
A ruſtie galande*, to ragged and to rente*; 
And on the borde he whirled a paire of bones © 
Quater treye dews he clattered as he went: | 
Nowe have at all by faint Thomas of Kente', 

And ever he threwe, and kyſt I wote nere what: 
His here was growen thorowe out of his hat. * 


1 > 
12 > . 8 + 


Than 1 I hal 1de Ko he dyſgyſed was ; | 

His hedd was heavy for watchinge over night, 3 
His eyen blered, his face ſhone like a glas 
His gowne ſo ſhorte, that it ne cover myght 18 
His rompe, he went ſo all for ſomer light; 
His hoſe was gardyd with a lyſte W 
Yet at the knee they broken were I ween. | 


4 


* 7 


His cote was checkerd with FED * 150 blewe, 
Ot Kyrkbye Kendall“ was his ſhort demye; 
And aye he ſange in fayth decon thou crewe < + 
is elbowe bare, he ware his gere ſo nye*+ 
His noſe droppinge, his lippes were full-drye : 
And by his ſyde his whynarde, and his ons, 5 
The an myght dance therin for wy crouche?, 25 


1 money 7 called, from being marked with 


2 All over tatters and rags. the croſs. Hence the old . to croſs the 
V Dice. hand, for, to ive money. In Chaucer's 


i Saint Thomas Becket. | Manxchauxr's Taiz, when January and 
* Caſt, He threw I know not what. May are married, it is ſaid the prieſt 
There was an affectation of eee in *© Crouchid them, and bad god ſhould 
the trimming of his hoſe, Yet, Kc. „ them bleſs” v. 1223. Urr. That is, 
n See-KENDALL-GREEN, in the Gloſ- He croftd the new- married couple, &c.“ 
ſary to Shakeſpeare. edit. 1771. In the poem before us, RYoTTE ſays, © I 
u Doublet. Jacket. e ae coyne nor craſſe. p 72. Car- 
His coat · ſleeve was ſo mort. pentier mentions a coin, « ed in Latin 
Pag. 70. The devil might dance 1 in CrosaTvs, and in old French CROSAx, 


his purſe without meetin with a ſingle from being marked with the Creſs. Hence 


are, CRrOUCHE is Croſs, a CroisAGE, Fr. for TRIBUTE, V. CRo- 
84. us. 
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There 1s alſo. merit in the delineation of DISSIMULATION, 
in the ſame poem *: and it is not unlike Arioſto's manner in 
imagining theſe allegorical perlonages.. 


Than in his hode I ſawe there faces tweyne; 5 
That one was lene and lyke a pyned ghoſt, | 
That other loked as he wolde me have ſlayne: 
And to me ward as he gan for to cooſt, 

Whan that he was even at me almooſt. 
I ſawe a knyfe hid in his one ſleve, 
Whereon was wryten this worde MISCHEVE. 


5 Ada in bs 8 leve methought I Shs: 
A ſpone of golds, full of hony ſwete, 
To feed a fole, and for to prey a dawe , &c. 


- 


The ſame may be obſeryed of the figure of Drepavxe: 


He looked fans, he ſette eche man at nouglit; 
His gawdy garment with ſcornes was al wrought, 

With indignacyon lyned was his hode; 

He frowned as he wolde ſwere by cockes blode *. 


He bote the lyppe, he loked paſſynge coye; 
His face was belymmed, as bees had hym ſtounge: 
It was no tyme with hym to jape nor toye, 

Envye hath waſted his lyver and his lounge ; 
9 by the herte ſo had hym wrounge, 


ear us. Sur. Du Cange, Lat. Gross. Yeta jingle i is Intended. So in As you- 


tom. i. p. 1208. In, Shakeſpeare's II- I. I RE Ir, ji. iv, © Yet I ſhould bear no 


MON OF ATHENS, Flavius lays, A “ CROss if I did bear you; for I think. 
Fou have no eng in your purſe.” A 


ROSSIN 
More Jewels Jet! There is no CROSSING CRUZEzADok, a Portugueſe coin, occurs in 


him in's humour, 
Elte FHhouldtell him—well—ifaith I ſhould, Shale Pere. 


When all's ſpent he'd be on oss! D aged if VE To batch a filly bird. 


ms 00 II + The Hoſt's oath in r Lydgace, See ar. | 


Act i. Sc. iv. That 18, not . p · 7 | 
lin! in his humour, but giving him money. "Bat. e 
e . That: 
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330. | THE HISTORY OF 
That he loked pale as aſshes to my ſyghte:_ | 5 
Disdarxe, I wene, this comberous crab is hyghie.— i 


Forthwith he Made oli me a proude aſſawte, 

With ſcornfult lokè movyd all in mode 5 A 

He wente about to take me in a fawte, __ 
He fround, he ftared, he ftamped where he Goode: 
I loked on hym, I wende he had be woode ” 2 

He ſet the arme proudly under the fyde, 

OT? in this wyle he gan with me chyde ”. 


3 the CROWN E OF LAWRIIIL our author attempts the 
higher poetry: but he cannot long ſupport the tone of 

ſolemn deſcription. Theſe are ſome of the moſt ornamented 

and poetical ſtanzas. He is deſeribing a — belonging 
to the * Palace of FAME. 


In an herber I ſawe brought wheee-I was; 

The byrdes on the brere ſange on every _ 
With aleys enſandyd about in compas, 

The bankes enturfed with fingular ſolas, 
Enrailed with roſers*, and vines engraped; 

It was a new comfort of ſorowes eſcaped. 


In the middes a cundite, that curiouſly was caſt 
With pypes of golde, enguſhing out ſtreames 
Of criſtall, the clerenes theſe waters far paſt, 
Enſwimminge with roches, barbilles, 9 breames, 
| Whoſe ſkales enſilvred again the ſon beames 
Engliſterd , e.... T 


WH EET CS T0 0 


» In anger: II was ſurrounded with ſand- wal x ks, 


w Weened. Thought: 5 Fon ON 7 > Roſe-trees. See Chaucer” s Row. R. 
x Leh 5 v. 1651, ſeq, And our author, inſr. p. 1932 
: 3 Ihe ruddy ro/ary, 
| See fupr P+ 23 1. e The pretty — 

| Where 
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Where I ſawe growyng a 1 laurell tre, 
Enverdured with leave, continually grene; 
Above in the top a byrde of Araby, 

Men call a Phenix: her wynges bytwene 

She bet up a fyre with the ſparkes full kene, 
With braunches and bowes of the ſwete olyve, 
Whoſe fragraunt flower was chefe — 


Ageynſt all infections with rancour enflamed : 
$2. 6 P‚ͤ 6; #'.D 
It paſſed all baumes that ever were named, 
Dr gummes of Saby, ſo derely that be ſolde: 
There blewe in that garden a ſoft piplynge colde, 
Enbrething of Zephirus, with his pleaſaunt wynde ; 
Al frutes and flowers grew there in their kynde, 


| Dryades there daunſed upon that goodly ſoile, 
\ With the nyne Muſes, Pierides by name; 
Phillis and Teſtelis, there treſſes with oyle 
Were newly enbibed: And, round about the fame 
Grene tre of laurell, moche ſolacious gane 
They made, with chaplettes and garlandes grene; ; 
And formoſt of al dame Flora the vere; ; 


Of ſomer ſo formally the foted the dns: : 
There Cinthius fat, twinklyng upon his Wen - 
And Jopas his inſtrument dyd avaunce, | 
The poemes and ſtories auncyent in bringes 


Of Atlas aſtrology, &c*— — 


palace of Faux were a thouſand gates, new and old, for 
the entrance and egreſs of all nations. One of the gates is 


P. 30. ſeq, 
* called 


Our author fapnoſes, that in the wall wenig the 


35 


called Auel on which Bod: a leopard. 


i 
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There is ſome 


boldneſs and animation in hw . . attitude of this 


ferocious 0 


WR | 


The bu ding arte was ** $ 

Wheron ſtede a lybbard crowned-with gold and. tones, 
Terrible of countinaunce and paſſing formidable, © - 
As quickly * touched as it were fleſne and bones 


As gaſtly that glaris*; 


as grimly that grones, 


As fierſly frownyng as he had ben fyghtynge, N 
And with firme Tots: he ſhoke forthe ang be e 


Skelton, in the 1 of His allegory, foopaſs: that the 
poets Jaureate, or learned men, of all nations, were aſſembled 
before Pallas. This. groupe ſhews the authors, both antient 
and modern, then in vogue. Some of them are quaintly 


Characteriſed. They are, firſt, Olle 


Quintilian, not with 


his Inſtitutes of eloquence, but with his Declamations: T * 
ocritus, with his Bucolicall relacions : Heſi od, the Tcononncar * 


Homer, -the 


freſhe hiftoriar : The prince of eloquence, Cicero: 


»Salluſt, who wrote both the Hiſtory of Catiline and Jugurth: 


Ovid, . with me * ue ne: e 


4 

© With as much Aife. 

Glares. 

2 J cannot decypher this appellation. 

> Of the popularity of Lucan in the dark 
ages, I have given proofs i in the SzconD 
DissSERTATION, vol. i. 
here add others. 
occurs in Lydgate's PROLOGUE to the LY 
AND Pass ou of the bleſfid Martyr ſeynt 


Altoon ¶ Alban] and' ſeynt . Amphiballus, 


written in 1439. MSS. Coll. Trin. Oxon. 
Num. XXXVIUL fol. 1. a. [Never printed. . 


I not acqueyntyd with Muſes of Mars, : 


Nor with metris of Lucan nor Virgile ; 


Nor with ſugred diteys of Cichero, _ 
"Of of Omere t to folowe the freſsh . 


1 


To which I will 
The following paſſage 


on VERSIFICATION,- ſays of Philip 
tier, author of a popular epic poem called A- 

LEXANDREIS, that he /pines with the light 
of Evucan.. 
"56. Ind.” 


VIS; writer 


-y 


And again, ſpeaking of Julius Cæſar, Lyd- 


gate refers to Lucan's PRARSALIA, which 


e calls the Records of Lucan.” ibid. fol. 


2. b. Peter de Blois, in writing to a pro- 
feſſor at Paris, about the year 1170, ſays, 


4 Priſcianus, et Tullius, Lucanus, et Per- 


ſius, iſti ſunt dii veſtri.“ EPIs Tor. iv. 
fol. 3. edit. 1517, fol. Eberharduz Bethu- 


nienfis, called GR is7A, a philologiſt 
who wrote about the year 1130, in a uw | 
al- 


& Lucet Alexander Lucan 
And of Lucan he obſerves, . 


Metro lucjdiore canit.” [See ſupr. p. 167. 
168.] It is eaſy to conceive why Lucan 
. ſhould EDO alavorite! in the dark ages. 


of 


k His fix Elegies De incommodis ſenec- 


futis, See ſupr. p. 168. Reineſius thinks 


that Maximinian was the biſhop of Syra- 
cuſe, in the ſeventh century: a moſt inti- 
mate friend, and the ſecretary, of pope 
Gregory the Great. EpisT, ad Daum. 
p. 207. Theſe Elegies contain many things 
| ſuperior to the taſte of that period, 


! Poggius flouriſhed about the year 1450. 


By his mad tales, Skelton means his Fa- 
CETIZ, a ſet of comic ſtories, very li- 
centious and very popular.. See Poggius's 
Works by Thomas Aucuparius, fol. Ar- 

ntorat. 1813. f. 157.184. The ob- 
| an contained in theſe compoſitions gave 
great offence, and fell under the particular 
cenſure of the learned Laurentius Valla. 
The objections of Valla, Poggius attempts 
to obviate ; by ſaying, that Valla was a 
clown, a cynic, and a pedant, without any 


ideas of wit or elegance:;. and that the 


Fackriæ were univerſally eſteemed in 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, England, 
and all countries that cultivated pure La- 


who died at Parts 1502. His moſt famous 


work is COMPENDIUM SUPER FRANC0- 
Kun GesT1s, from Pharamond to the 


author's age. He has written, among 


many other pieces, Latin orations and poems, 
printed at Paris in 1498. The hiftory. of 
Skelton's quarrel with him is not known. 
But he was in England, as ambaſſador from 
the king of France, in 1490. He was a 
particular friend of dean Colet. | 

2 Our author got the name of Piſander, 
a Greek poet, from Macrobius, who cites a 
few of his verſes. | 

In the boke of Philip Sparow, he ſays, 


. Goxver's Englyſbe is old, but that Chaucer's 
 Englyſhe is wel allowed: he adds, that 


Lydgate writes after an hyer rate, and that 
he has been cenfured for his elevation of 


phraſe; but acknowledges, ** No man can 


% amend thoſe matters that he hath pend.“ 
p. 237. In Raſtall's TEN ENS, in Exc- 


LIsR, printed in the reign of Henry the. 
eighth, theſe three are mentioned in the 
Prologue, which is in ſtanzas, as the only 


Engliſh poets. Without date. 4to. 


Vol. II. 1 beyond 


.. 
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of Acbilleidos: Perſius, with problems diffuſe : Virgil, Juve- Wn! 
nal, Livy: Ennius, who wrote of marctall warre: Aulus 11a 
Gellius, that noble hi/toriar : Horace, with his New Poetry 1 | 71 
Maiſter Terence, the famous comicar, with Plautus: Seneca, W 
the tragedian: Boethius: Maximian, with bis madde dities 1 ol 
how dotyng age wolde jape with young foly : Boccacio, with hi, 1 
volumes grete: Quintus Curtius: Macrobius, who treated of 14; BY 
Scipion's dreame: Poggius Florentinus, with many a mad Wl! 
tale: a friar of France hr Gaguine, who frowned on me "01; 9 
Full angrily : Plutarch and Petrarch, two famous clarkes : Lu- e 
cilius, Valerius Maximus, Propertius, Piſander', and Vin- —— 4 
centius Bellovacenſis, who wrote the SpRcULUM HisTorrIaLE. 8" 
The catalogue is cloſed by Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, Rh. | 
who firſt adorned the Engliſh language*: in alluſion to 99 | 
which part of their characters, their apparel is ſaid to ſhine 0,00 
i That is, Horace's Ax r or PozrTRyY, tinity. Poggius's Ixvectiva. Invect. in [he 1 ; 
Vineſauf wrote pz Nova PotTRIa, Ho- Laurent. Vallam, f. 82. b. edit. ut ſupr. 10 
race's Ax r is frequently mentioned under m Robert, or Rupert, Gaguin, a Ger- 1 
this title. FA | | man, miniſter general of the Maturines, N 
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354 THE HISTORY OF 
beyond the power of deſcription, and their tabards to be 
ſtudded with diamonds and rubies*, That only theſe three 
Engliſh poets are here mentioned, may be confidered as a 


proof, that only theſe three were * W to deſerve the : 


name. 
No writer is more unequal than Skelton. In the midſt of 


a page of the moſt wretched ribaldry, we ſometimes are ſur- 
prized with three or four nervous and manly lines, like theſe, 


| Ryot ang Revell be in your court roules, © 
Mayntenaunce and Miſchefe theſe be men of myght, 
Extorcyon 1s counted with Tn for a knyght ., 


| Skelton's modulation in the octave ſtanza is rough and 
inharmonious. The following are the ſmootheſt lines in the 
poem before us; which yet do not equal the liquid melody 
of Lydgate, whom he here manifeſtly owe: do: to imitate " . 


Lyke as the larke upon the fomers daye, 
When Titan radiant burniſheth his bemes bright, 
Mounteth on hye, with her melodious laye, 

of the ſon ſhyne engladed with the light. 


The following little ode deſerves notice ; at leaſt as a 
ſpecimen of the ſtructure and phraſeology of a love-ſonnet 
about the cloſe of the fifteenth century. 1 


To MAISTRESS Marcary Wrurwok rn, 


With margerain gentill, 

The flowre of goodly hede *, 
Enbrawdered the mantill 

Is of your maydenhede * 55 


„P. 1 19. ſeg. | cer. Ass. Lap. 56. 3 1 
4 Ibid. p. 15. And upon that a potte of MaAcELANR. 
r P. 26. Goodlihed. Goodneſs. 


. Margelain, the herb Majorams, Chau- » Virginity, LE 
Plainly 
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Plainly I can not gloſe”; 
Ye be, as I devine*, 

The praty primeroſe, 
The goodly columbyne. 

With margerain gentill, &c. 


Benyne, courteis, and meke, 

With wordes well deviſed; 
In you, who lyſt to ſeke,- 

Be” vertues well e g 
With margerain gentill, 

The flawre of goodly beds, 
Enbrawdered the mantill 

1s of your NOS: 


For the fame reaſon this ſtanza. an a a ſonnet 1 to aua 
Margaret Huſſey deſerves notice. 


| Mi rry Margaret 
As Midſomer flowre, 
Gentyll as faucon, 

Or hawke of the towre *. 


As do the following flowery hies in a ſonnet addreſſed to 
Mat og __ Pennel. 


— — * colowre 
Is lyke the daiſy flowre, 
After the April ſhowre, 


In truth, I cannot flatter or deceive. * Are. 

Or, glaſe may be, ſimply to write. F. 39. 

8 As 1 imagine. 80 auen, Non. | 2 F. 41. In the king's mews in the 
"Pa. T. 1381. | - , tower. ; 


I can noon harme of no woman divine. 
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1 Sterre of the morowe Ra! 

1 The bloſſome on. the ſpraye, 

Wt The freſheſt lowre: of Mayet 

Al Madenlydemuice, e 

10 Of nn the lure! ec — 

44 But Skelton' moſt exminonly appears to haye miſtaken his 
#0 genius, and to write in a forced character, except when he 
1 is indulging his native vein of ſatire and jocularity, in the 
1 ſhort minſtrel-metre abovementioned: which he mars by a - 
1 multiplied repetition of rhymes, arbitrary abbreviations of 
1 the verſe, cant expreſſions, hard and ſounding words newly- 
ay coined, and patches of Latin and French. This anomalous 
$01 and motley mode of verſification is, I believe, ſuppoſed to 
mn be peculiar to our author*, I am not, however, quite cer- 
Fl tain that it originated with Skelton. 

| FR About the year 1512, Martin Coccaie of Mattos,” whoſe 
A true name was Theophilo Folengio, a Benedictine monk of 
446 | Caſino in Italy, wrote a poem entitled PAN TA SIL Maca- 
1 RONICE, divided into twenty-five parts. This is a bur- 
1 leſque Latin poem, in heroic metre; checquered with Italian 
1 and Tuſcan words, and thoſe of the plebeian character, yet 
wh not deſtitute of proſodical harmony. It is totally ſatirical, 
1 and has fome degree of drollery; but the ridicule is too fre 
1 quently founded on obſeene or vulgar ideas. Prefixed is a 
Wt ſimilar burleſque poem called ZaniToxntLLa, or the Amours 
1 of Tonellus and Zanina*®: and a piece is ſubjoined, with 
17 the title of MoschEA, or the War with the Flies and the 
1 Ants. The author died in 1544 but theſe. Poems, with 
5 | ii 2 4 formed from Zannl, or Gi- 1 = 1 of EE 
Wi ovanni, a fooliſh character vn the Italian im appoſite n at one view. 7 186. 
. ſtage. _ AION, TaraTR, Irar. : 
110 ch. ii. p Of ſuche ragabundas : 
AY 4 Ser Th 7 Jac. Phil. Thomaſin 8 8 keth votas mundus. | 8 
10 * Patav. 1644 · 470. p. 71. w. ſome ſyng let abundus, &c. 
1 | 
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the addition of ſume epiſtles and epigrams, in the ſame ſtyle, 
did not, I believe, appear in print before the year 1554. 
Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer of a cogenial 
caſt*. The three laſt books, containing a deſcription of 
Hell, are a parody on part of Dante's InyzRnNo. In the pre- 
face, or APOLOGETICA, our author gives an account of this 


new ſpecies of poetry, fince called the Macaronic, which I 


muſt give in his own words. Ars iſta poetica nuncupatur 


« Ars MACARONICA, a Macaronibus derivata : qui Macarones 


« ſunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, caſeo, butyro compa- 
« ginatum, groſſum, rude, et ruſticanum. Ideo Maca- 
« RONICA nil niſi groſſedinem, ruditatem, et VocanuLazzos, 
ce debet in ſe continere*®.” Vavaſſor obſerves, that Coccaie 
in Italy, and Antonius de Arena in France, were the two 
firſt, at leaſt the chief, authors of the ſemi-latin burleſque 


poetry *. As to Antonius de Arena, he was a civilian of 


Avignon; and wrote, in the year 1519, a Latin poem in 
elegiac verſes, ridiculouſly interlarded with French words 
and phraſes. It is addreſſed to his fellow-ſtudents, or, in 
his own words, © Ad ſuos compagnones ſtudiantes, qui ſunt de 

« perſona friantes, baſſas danſas, in galanti ſtilb biſognatas, cum 
% guerra Romana, totum ad longum fine require, et cum guerra 
« \ Neapolitana, et cum revoluta Genuenſi, et guerra Avenionenſ, 
&« ef epiſtola ad falotiſſimam garſam pro paſſando lo tempos *.” I 
have gone out of my way, to mention theſe two obſcure 
writers with ſo much particularity, in order to obſerve, 


Cum ip/es et 1 . s See Mey: Dicrion. ErT Mot. 
Qui manent in willis,. On 10. La c. edit, 1694. p. 462. 

0 Henk uxor wel ancilla, Ps MAC nd. "And OR. Ferrarius, 

elcome Jacke and Gilla, | Oxid. Iraiic. 

My My pretty pug =g i Drcr. Lups. p. 453. | 
Hog 2 ou wil be ſtilla „ He wrote alſo DE BELTOMSsSIIIExsT. 
11 have your willa : * Erythraeus mentions Bernardinus Ste- 
| or ſuch pater noſter pekes pPhonius as writing in this way. Prx a- 
All the IE ſpekes. corn. i. p- 160, See alſo. ſome poems in 
At Venice, 8vo. Again, 1564. And, Baudius, - which have a mixture of the 
1613. 8v0. | Greek and latin languages; and which: 
See Liv. 2v..C 13. EY 1. Xi. 1 others have imitated, in German ad Latin. 
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that Skelton, their cotemporary, probably copied their man- 
ner: at leaſt to ſhew, that this ſingular mode of verſification 
was at this time faſhionable, not only in England, but alſo 


in France and Italy. 


Nor did it ceaſe to be remembered in 


England, and as a ſpecies of poetry thought to be founded 
by Skelton, till even ſo late as the cloſe of queen Elizabeth's 
reign. As appears from the following poem on the SPANISH 


-ARMADA, Which is filled with. Latin words. 


A SKELTONICALL falutation, 
Or condigne gratulation, 
And juſt vexation, 

Of the Spaniſh nation; 
That in a bravado 


Spent many a cruſado, 


In ſetting forth the armado 
England to envado, &. 


But I muſt not here forget, that Dunbar, a Scotch poet 
of Skelton's own age, already mentioned, wrote in this way. 
His TESTAMENT oF MAisTER ANDRO Kennedy, which re- 
preſents the character of an idle diſſolute ſcholar, and ridi- 
cules the funeral ceremonies of the Romith communion, has 


-- 


2 Printed · at Oxford by Joſeph "TRY 


1589. 4to. See alſo a doggrel piece of this 
kind, in imitation of Skelton, antroduced 


into 1 SHEPHERD's Pi E, Lond. 


1614. 8vo. Perhaps this way of writing is 


ridiented by Shakeſpeare, Mex RT W. * 
Winds. A. 1. Sc. 1. Where Falſtaffe fa 


„will not ſay, Pity me, *tis not a 


*« dier's phraſe, but I ſay love me: by hp | 


+ Thine own true knight, by day or night, 
Or any kind of light, with all his might 


«© With thee to fight —” 


See alſo the Interl ude of Pyramus and 
Thiſte, in the MipsummMEeR Nichr's 
Drau. Oftenprinted ſeparately in quarta, 
_ droll for Bartholomew fair, — the 


— — 


ed Robin Hood of merry 
* with his love to chaſte Matilda the lord 


former, is introduc 
| with whom I am leſs equine. 


title of Borrow TRE Weaver. Skel- 


ton, however, ſeems to have retained his 


; * till late. For the firſt part of 


Heywood's twofold play on the earl of 
Huntingdon, entitled, “ Robert earl of 
% Huntingdon's downfall, afterwards call- 
Sherwoode, 


% Fitzwater's daughter, afterwards his fair 
*« maid Marian,” acted by lord Notting- 
ham's players, and printed in quatto, at 


London, in 1601, is introduced by Joan 


SKELTON,” poet Jauriat to king Henry the 
eighth, The ſecond part, 2 with the 
RYAR Tuer, 


ume 
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almoſt every alternate line compoſed of the formularies of a 
Latin Will, and ſhreds of the breviary, mixed with what 


the French call Latin de cuiſine. 


ariſing from theſe burleldue — in the following 


ſtanzas*. » 


In die mea ſepulturæ, 
I will have nane but our awin gang“, 
Et duos ruſticos de rure, 
Berand ane barrell on a ſtang 
Drinkand and playand cap out, even 


Sicut egomet ſolebam; 


Singand and greitand with the ſtevin , 
Potum meum cum fletu miſcebam. 


There is ſome humour, 


I will no prieſtis for me ſing, . 


Dies ille, dies iræ d; 


Nar yet no bellis for me ring 


Sicut ſemper ſolet fiert ; 
But a bag-pyp to play a ſpring, 
Et unum ale-wiſp ante me, 
Inſtead of torchis, for to bring, 
Quatuor lagenas cerviſie 
Within the graif to ſett, fit thing, 
In modum crucis juxta me, 
To fle the feyndis *, then hardly ling 
De terra 9 mne 8 


1 See Ax r. SCOTTISH Pozns, Edinb. 


2 p. 35. And the Notes of the learn- 
ed and ingenious editor; who ſays, that 
Dunbar's BRAO is a moſt profane parody 
on the popiſh litanies. p. 243. 
85 oo Xiii. x iy. 
> My own merry com ions. 
„ 


b With chat W or ſtanza, in the 


Pſalms, I have mingled my drink with 
5 . * 


A hymn on the reſurrection in the 
miſſal, ſung at funerals. 

r Inſtead of a croſs on my grave to keep 
off the devil. ; 
A verſe in the Pſalms. See. other in- 
ſtances in. Dunbar, ibid. p. 73. In George 
Bannatyne's manuſcript collection of o 4 
Scotch poetry are many examples of. this 
mixture: the impropriety of which was 
not perhaps perceived by our anceſtors. 
Ibid. p. 268. See a Ret, ladicrous ſpeci- 

men 
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We muſt, however, acknowledge, that Skelton, notwitli- 
ſtanding his ſcurrility, was a claſſical ſcholar; and in that ca- 
pacity, he was tutor to prince Henry, afterwards king Henry 
the eighth: at whoſe acceſſion to the throne, he was appoint- 
ed the royal orator. He is ſtyled by Eraſmus, © Britanni- 
carum literarum decus et lumen. His Latin elegiacs are 
pure, and often unmixed with the monaſtic phraſcology ; ; 
and they prove, that if his natural propenfity to the ri- 
diculous had not more frequently ſeduced him to follow the 
whimſies of Walter Mapes and Golias“, than to copy the 
elegancies of Ovid, he would have appeared among the ſirſt 
writers of Latin poetry in England at the general reſtoration 
of literature. Skelton could not avoid acting as a buffoon 
in any language, or any character. 

I cannot quit Skelton, of whom I yet fear too much has 
been already ſaid, without reſtoring to the public notice a 
play, or Moxarity, written by him, not recited in any 
catalogue of his works, or annals of Engliſh typography ; 
and, I believe, at preſent totally unknown to the antiquarians 
in this ſort of literature. It is, The NiG6RAMANSIR, a 
morall ENTERLUDE and à pithie written by Maiſter SKELTON 


men in Harſenet's DeTzcT10n, p. 156. 


Where he mentions a witch who has learned 


& of an old wife in a chimnies end Pax, 
% max, fax, for a ſpell; 
c John of Grantam's eurſe for ine miller's 
© celes that were ſtolne. | 


All you that ſtolen the miller's eeles, 
&« Laudate dominum de cœlis, 
« And all they that have conſented 1 


40 Benedi icamus domino.” 


See a 
Walſle's Bis, Lir ER. Num. A 39. 
Lond. 1722. = Hither we muſt refer 
the old Caroll on the Boar's HA, 
Hearne's n ad Gul. Neubrig. 
His r. vol. tit. p. 740. [See alſo . 
vol. i. p. $6.] Some af de metrical 

in the rench FeTE DE Axx are in atin 


or in ſay ſir 


by Mapes: 
ter of that name, a collection of whoſe 


on Becket's martyrdom, in 


The facility of theſe old Latin rh 


2 wh See Mzzcvas n DE Rares, 


Avril. 1725. p. 724. ſuv. 


« See OP. p. 1019. 1021. 

v Theſe two writers are often confounded. 
See the Second Di1iss8ERTATION. F 
ſays, that Golias was not a name adopted 
but that there was a real wri- 


works he had ſeen, See MSS. [Bibl. 
e La 320.  Golias and Ma- 


"a to have been cotemporaries, 
K ſimilar genius. The curious 


| N will find many extrafts from their 


poetry, which has very great merit in its 
way, among James's manufeript collections. 
gers is 
amazing: and they have a degree of humour 
and n * ; 


Jaureate 


We] 


my hands at his death. The reſt, among 


| of Skelton. MSS. Digb. 133. « or a wild 


in 1527, by Stewart of Lorne. See An- 
'TIENT. SCOTTISH Poe. Edinb. 495 


vo. p. 154. 
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Jaureate and plaid before. the king and other eſtatys at Woodſtoke 


on Palme Sunday.” It was printed by Wynkin de Worde in a 
thin quarto, in the year 1504 *. It muſt have been preſented 
before king Henry, the ſeventh, at the royal manor or palace, 
at Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, now deſtroyed. The cha- 


racters are a Necromancer, or conj urer, the devil, a notary 
public, Simonie , and Philargyr ria“, or Avarice. It is partly 
a ſatire on ſome abuſes in the church; yet not without a due 


regard to decency, and an apparent reſpeRt for the dignity 


of the audience. The ſtory, or plot, is the tryal of Simon 
and Avarice : the devil is the judge, and the notary public: 


acts as an aſſeſſor or ſcribe. The priſoners, as we may ſup- 


poſe, are found guilty, and ordered into hell immediately. 


There i is no ſort of propriety in FROG this Pier the Necro- 


=} My lamented friend Mr. William Col. And again, in an andient a anonymous Scotch 
Ims, whoſe Ops will be remembered poem, ibid. p. 253. Ata feaſt, to which 
while any taſte for true poetry remains, many diſorderly perſons. are invited, a- 


ſhewed me this piece at Chicheſter, not mong the reſt are, 

many months before his death: and he And twa lerit men thairby, 
pointed it out as a very rare and valuable " Schir Ochir and ſchir Stmonr. 
curiofity. He intended. to write the Hrs- LIEN is, fir Uſury and fir Simony. Si- 


TORY OF THE RESTORATION OF LEARN-= 
MONY is alſo a character in Pierce Plow- 
ING UNDER LEO THE TENTH, and with ONT. 1 h in 


man's VIsIoxs. Paſſ. ſec. fol. viii. b. 
e e e e e Wi, hon 
| about t 


5 


ſtate. of Simony in his time. Some 
Nos ip w-. 4 6, Jon his InTzzLUDE, ec lords, to colouren their Symony, wole 


PST cc not take for themſelves but keverchiefs 
In the Myſtery of Mazis Macpa- 
LENE, written in 1 512, a Heathen is in- " for the lady, or a palfray, or a tun -of 


troduced celebrating the ſervice of Ma- «© wine. And when ſome lords wolden 


« preſent a good man and able, for love 
— . W er r — « of god and criſten ſouls, then ſome la- 
3 


Leſſon from the Alcoran, conſiſting of c dies been means to have a dancer, a 


4 


ibberiſh, much in the metre and manner. <c tripper on Spit, or hunter or haw ker, 


yer of ſummers gamenes, 
« c. MSS. C. C. C. Cant. O. 161. 


.7 Simony is introduced as a perſon i in 148. There is an old poem on this ſub- 
$:in-PeNNY, an old Scotch poem, written jekt, MSS. Bod]. 48. 


= Robert Crowley, a great reformer, of 
whom more hereafter, wrote The Fable 
Hs. „ of PaHILARGYRIA, the great Bien of 
So wily can ſyr peter TIT . Great Britain, what houſes were buil, 
And als fir SYMony his ſervand, | 0 „d, and lands appointed, for we proviſion, 
That now is gydar ef the — . 25 551. 4t0. 


Vox. i © 4 a a. | = mancer : 


e year 1350, thus deſcribes the 
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mancer: for the only buſineſs and uſe of this character, is 
to open the ſubject in a long prologue, to evoke the devil, 
and fummon the court. The devil kicks the necromancer, 


for waking him ſo ſoon in the morning : a proof, that this 
drama was performed in the morning, perhaps in the chapel 


of the palace. A variety of meaſures, with ſhreds of Latin 
and French, is ufed: but the devil ſpeaks in the octave 
ſtanza. One of the ſtage- directions is, Enter Balſebub with a 


Berde. To make him both frightful and ridiculous, the devil 
was moſt commonly introduced on the ſtage, wearing a viſard 


with an immenſe beard . Philargyria quotes Seneca a 


> Thus! in Turpin? 8 . or G 


EEMAGNE, che Saracens appear, Ha- 
„ bentes LARVAS BARBATAS, cornutas, 


« Dzmonisus confimiles.” c.  xviii. 


And in Lewis 1ER ErGHTH, an ol 


J ot apries lui une barboire, 
Com diable cornu et noire. 


There was a fpecies of maſquerade cele- 
brated by the Heim of in France, called. 
the Syew oy BARS, entirely conſiſting 

of an 8 of the moſt formidable 

heards. ory of Tours ſays, that he 
abbefs of Po ou was accuſed for ſuffering 
one of theſe ſhews, called a BazgaTORIA, 
to be performed in her monaſtery, HIsr. 
Hb. x. c. vi. In the EIS TES of Peter 
de Blois we have the following paſſage., 
* Regis curiam ſequuntur aſſidue hiſtrio- 
nes, candidatrices, aleatores, dulcorarii, 
* caupones, nebulatores, mimi, BAR A- 
* TORES, balatrones, et hoc genus omne.“ 


_ EyrsT, xiv. Where, by Barbatores, we, 


are not to underſtand: Barbers, but mimics,, 
or buifoons, diſguiſed in huge hearded. 
maſks. In Don Quixote, the barber who 
perſonates the ſquire of the princeſs Mi- 
comicona, wears one of theſe maſks, una 
gran barba, &c: Part. prim. c. xxvi. 


L 3. And the counteſs of Trifaldi” * 322 


: 


bas . la mas larga, Ia mas horrida 


Part. fec. c. xxxvi. I. 8. See OnszAuAr. 
ON SPENSER, vol. 1. p. 24. SEC T. ii 
_ About Fay: eleventh century, and. long 


* 


ref, beards. were looked _ by th the 
clergy as a ſecular vanity ; and according 

wers worn by the laity only. Vet in E 
land this diſtinction ſeems to have been 
more rigidly obſerved. than in France. 
Malmefbury ſays, that king Harold, at the 


Norman Bnlenz ſent ſpies into Duke 


William's camp; who reported, that moſt 
of the French army were prieſts, becauſe 
their faces were ſhaved. Hrsr. Hb. Tit. 
p. 56. b. edit. Savil. 1996. The r 
remainod among the Enghifh clergy at keaft 
tilt the reign of Henry the eighth: for 
and biſhop of Lincoln, at a Viſitation 
of Oriel college, Oxford, in 1537, orders 
one of the fellows, x prieft, to abflain, 
under -pain - expulſron, from wearing 4 
beard, er Rs. ſhoes, like x laic; and 
not to take by liberty, for the ature, of 
inſulting and ridiceling che governor and 
fellows of the ſociety. Ox DIN Ar. Coll. 
Oriel. Oxon. AEN D. ad Joh. Trore- 
low, p. 339: See Edicts of king John, 
in Prynne, LinBgrTAyT. Eecres. Air. 


rom. ilk. p. 23. But among the W 


the Templars were permitted to wear Io 


beards. In the year 1311, leing Edward 
the ſecond granted letters of fafe conduct: 


to his valet Peter Auger, who had made a 
vow not te ſhave Ins beard ;- and who 
having reſolved to viſit ſome of the holy 
places abroad as a. pilgrims. feared, om ac- 


count of the, length- of his beard, thache 
might be miſtaken for a. 9 
and inſulted. Pat. iv. Edw. ii. In. - 


| 2 dale 
2 * Pg 


— 


sen > vig Tay, 563 
Auſtin: and Simony offers the devil a bribe. The devil rejects 


her offer with much indignation : and ſwears by the foule Eume- 


nides, and the hoary beard of Charon, that ſhe ſhall be well fried 
and roaſted in the unfathomable ſulphur. of Cocytus, to- 


_ gether with Mahomet, Pontius Pilate, the traitor Judas, and 
king Herod. The laſt ſcene is cloſed with a view of hell, 


and a dance between the devil and the necromancer. The 
dance ended, the devil trips up the necromancer's heels, and 
diſappears in fire and ſmoke *. Great muſt have been the 
edification and entertainment which king Henry the ſeventh 


and his court derived from the exhibition of ſo elegant and 


rational a drama! The royal taſte for dramatic repreſenta- 
tion ſeems to have ſuffered a very rapid tranſition: for in the 
year 1520, a goodhie comedie of Plautus was played before king 
Henry the eighth at Greenwich ©, I have before mentioned 
Skelton's play of MAacniFicence*. „ 


-dale's WARWICKSHIRE, p. 704. | Many 


orders about Beards occur in the regiſters 
of Lincoln's-inn, cited by Dugdale. In 
dhe year 1542, it was ordered, that no mem- 
ber, wearing a BEARD, ſhoald preſume to 
dine in the hall. In 1553, ſays Dugdale, 
« ſuch as had beards ſhould pay twelve- 
et pence for every meal they continued 
e them; and every man to be ſhaven, 
e upon pain of being put out of commons.“ 
Ogi. fert cap. 4 
no member is permitted to wear any beard 


above a fortnight's growth z under pain of 


expulſion for the third tranſgreſſion. But 
the faſhion of wearing beards beginning to 


in 1560 it was agreed at a council, 


that “ all orders before that time made, 
. ;ouching BEaRD8, ſhould be void and 


* 2 d.“ Dugd. ibid. p. 24. 
v' In the Myſtery of „ 
LENE, juſt mentioned, one of the ſtage- 
directions is, Here enters the prynfe of 
„ the devylls in a flage, with hell onder- 
nech the ſtage. MSS, Dics. 133. 
9 Hollinſh. Ai. 8 O. : ; ; 
4 It is in Mr. Garrick's valuable col- 
1leftion, No date. 4to. Hawkins, in the 


p. 244+ In 1559, 


HisTozxy or Mvs1c, has firſt printed a 


Song written by Skelton, alluded to in the 


Crowne or LawetLL, and ſer to muſic 
by William Corniſhe, a muſician of the 


chapel royal under Henry the ſeventh. 


B. 1. ch. i. vol. tit. p. 3. Lond. 1776. It 


begins, 


Ah, beſhrew you, by my fay, 

Theſe wanton clarkes are nice alway, &c. 
The ſame diligent and ingenious inquirer 
has happily illuſtrated a paſſage in Skel- 
ton's deſcription of Rior, Ibid. B. in. 


ch. ix. vol. ii. p. 354- 


Counter he coulde O Ly x upon a potte. 
That is, this drunken diſorderly - fellow 
could | ahem beginning of the hymn, O 
Lux. beata Trinitas, a vety popular me- 


lody, and on which many fugues and 


canons were antiently compoſed, on a quart- 
pot at the tavern. See alſo, ibid. B. 1. 
ch. vil. p. 90. ii. 1. p. 130. 2 
By the way, the abovementioned Wil- 
liam Corniſh has a poem printed at the end 
of Skelton's Works, called a Freatiſe be- 
tavern Frenthe ard Information, containing 


Aaat -. | ſome 


WIE / / + 
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Mon AlITIns ſeen "np arrived at their eighth about the 


5 cloſe of the ſeventh Henry s reign . This ſort of ſpectacle was 


now ſo faſhionable, that John Raſtall, a learned typographer, 
brother in-law to fir Thomas More, extended its province, 
which had hitherto been confined, either to moral allegory, ' 
or to religion blended with buffoonery, and conceived a deſign 
of making it the vehicle of ſcience and philoſophy. With 
this view he publiſhed, A new INTERLUDE and a mery, of the 


nature of the iiti Elements, declaringe many Proper points of phy- 


loſophy naturall and dyvers firaunge landhs, Se. In the: coſmo- 
graphical part of the. play, in which the poet profeſſes to 


treat of dyvers firaunge regyons, and of the new founde landys, 


the tracts of America recently diſcovered, and the manners 
of the natives, are deſcribed. The characters are, a Meſ- 


ſenger who ſpeaks the prologue, Nature, Humanity, Stu- 


dious Deſire, Senſual Appetite, a TRENT, Experience, and 


proc F 


PR 1 of the Rate of antient 
muſic, written while the author was in the 


Fleet, P -ah; 14 MSS. Res. 18 
D. it. 4. Thoreſby's LIED ES, for 


Ola e comp anpofrin by 7 maſters, 


among them by WILLIAM CORNISH. p. 


517. Morley has aſſigned Cornyſh a place 
in his Catalogue of Engliſh muſicians. Tp 


© See ſupr. p. 206. 
1 Among Mr. Garrick's OL Pugs; 
[Imperf.] 1. vol. 3. It was written about 
15 10, or rather later. One of the cha- 
racters is NATURE zaturate: under which 
title Bale inaccurately mentions this piece. 
viii. 75. See Percy, Ess. Ex o. STace, 


p- 8. edit. 1767. Who ſuppoſes this play 


to have been written . I $10; from the 


| followin g lines, 


— — Within this xx yere | 
Weſtwarde be founde new landes, 
That we never harde tell of before this. 


The Weſt-Indies were diſcovered by Co- 


lumbus in 1492. 
£ For the ſake of 8 I will here 


mention ſome more of Raſtall's pieces. He 


* 
b «4 


% MANTIA. "ONT os Lacyan far 


was a great writer of InTzzL.upzs, He 
has written, Of GrnTYLntss. anD 


« NoByYLYTE. A dyaloge between the 


«* marchaunt, the knyght, and the plow- 


«« man, diſputynge who is a veray gentyl- 
& man, and how men ſhuld come to auc- 


44 toryte, compiled in maner of an InTzr- 
&© LUDE. With dyvers TOY xs and GESTIS 


« addyd therto, to make mery paſtyme 


c“ and üg port. J. Raſtall me fieri fecit.“ 
Printed by himſe fin in quarto, without date. 
Pr, « O what a gret welch and.” Alſo, 
« A new Commodyte in Englyſh in maner 
«© of an EnTEerRLUDE ryght = t and 
& full of craft of rhetoryck: rein Is 
« ſhewed and dyſcrybyd, as the 


ic beute of good propertes of women, as 
<« theyr vyces and evyll condicions, with 


« a morall concluſion and exhortation to 
& vertew. J. Raftall me imprimi fecit.“ 
In folio, without date. This is in Engliſh 


verſe, and contains twelve leaves. Px. 
66 Melebea, &c.” He reduced a dial 


of Lucian into Engliſh verſe, much after the 
manner of an interlude, viz. © Nzcro- 


4 his 


} 
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- I have before obſerved, that the frequent and public ex- 
hibition of perſonifications in the PaczaunTs, which an- 
tiently accompanied every high feſtivity, greatly contributed 
to cheriſh the ſpirit of allegorical poetry, and even to enrich 


the imagination of Spenſer * The MorariTits, which now 


began to acquire new celebrity, and in which the ſame 


groupes of-the imperſonated vices and virtues appeared, muſt 


have concurred in producing this effect. And hence, at the 
ſame time, we are led to account for the national reliſh for 
allegorical poetry, which ſo long prevailed among our an- 


ceſtors. By means of theſe ſpectacles, ideal beings became. 
common and popular objects: and emblematic imagery, 
which at preſent is only contemplated by a few retired 


readers in the obſolete pages of our elder poets, grew fa- 


miliar to the general eye. 


10 his fantaſy fayned for a mery paſtyme, 


% Kc. J. Raftall me fieri fecit. It is 
8 fi 


theſe pieces. If the printer only, they 
might come from the feſtive genius of his 
brother fir Thomas More. But Raſtall 
appears to bave been a ſcholar. He was 
educated at Oxford ; and took up the em- 
ployment of printing as a profeſſion at 
that time eſteemed liberal, and not unſuit- 
able to the character of a learned and in- 


nious man. An Engliſh tranſlation of 


Terence, called TERENS in EncGLlisn, 
with a prologue in ſtanzas, beginning 
« The famous renown through the worlde 
« is ſpronge, is believed, at leaſt from 
fimilarity of type, to be by Raſtall. In 
quarto, without date. He publiſhed, in 
1525, The MERY GesTYs of one callyd 
EpyTH the lyeng wydoww. This is a de- 
ſcription, in Engliſh rhymes, of the frauds 
practiſed by a female ſharper in the neigh- 
urhood of London: the ſcene of one of 
her impoſtures is laid in fir Thomas More's 
houſe at Chelſea, The author, one of her 
dupes, is Walter Smyth. Emprynted at 
Lenden at the fpgne of the Meremayde at 


Py 


rom the Latin, and has Latin 
notes in the margin. It may be doubted, 
whether Raſtall was not the printer only of 


* 


Pollis gate next to Chepeſyde by J. Raftall. 
fol. It will be ſufficient to have given this 
ſhort incidental notice of a piece which 
hardly deſerves to be named. Raſtall wrote 
and printed many other pieces, which I do 
not mention, as unconnected with the hiſtory 


of our poetry: I ſhall only obſerve further, 


in general, that he was eminently {killed 


in mathematics, coſmography, hiſtory, our 


1 law, and theology. He died 
b And of Shakeſpeare. There is a paſ- 
ſage in Ax rox Y AND CLEOPATRA, where 
the metaphor is exceedingly beautiful ; but 
where the beauty both of the expreſſion and 
the allufion is loſt, unleſs we recolle& the 
frequency and the nature of theſe ſhews in 


Shakeſpeare's age. Acr iv. Sc. xi. I 
muſt cite the whole of the Context, for the 


ſake of the laſt hemiſtich. 


Sometime we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 
A vapour fometime, like a bear or Iion 
A towred citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory: 


With trees upon't, that nod unto the world 


And mock our eyes with air. Thou'ſt feen 
theſe ſigns, _ 


They are BrAck VII IR's PAGEANTS,— 


SECT. 
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by 8 ; E ec T. XVI. 


N a work of this geperal and comprehenſive nature, in 

which the fluctuations. of genius are ſurveyed, and the: 
dawnings or declenſions of taſte muſt alike be noticed, it is 
impoſſible that every part of the ſubject can prove equally 
ſplendid and intereſting. We have, 1 fear, been toiling for 
ſome time through materials, not perhaps of the moſt agree- 
able and edifying nature. But as the mention of that very 
rude ſpecies of our drama, called the MoxALIT v, has inci- 
dentally diverted our attention to the early ſtate of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage, I cannot omit ſo fortunate and ſeaſonable an op- 
portunity of endeavouring to relieve the wearineſs of my 
reader, by introducing an obvious digreſſion on the prabable 
cauſes of the riſe of the MrsrRRIEs, which, as I have before 
remarked, preceded, and at length produced, theſe allegorical 
fables, In this reſpe& I ſhall imitate thoſe * 
mentioned by Swift, who 


— — O'er inhoſpitable 1 5 oh i : 
Place elephants for want of towns. 


Nor ſhall I perhaps fail of being pardoned by my reader, if, 
on the ſame principle, I ſhould attempt to throw new light 
on the hiſtory of our theatre, by purſuing this enquiry 
through thoſe deductions which it will naturally and more 
immediately ſuggeſt s. 

About the eighth century, 3 was principally at 
on by means of fairs, which laſted feveral days. Charle- 
magne eſtabliſhed many great marts of this fort in France; 


as did Wäüllam the conqueror, and his Norman ſucceſſors, in 


- $ Compare vol. i i. p. 239. 


England 
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England - . The merchants, who frequented theſe fairs in 
numerous caravans or companies, employed every art to 
draw the people together. They were therefore accompanied 
by juglers, minſtrels, and buffoons; who were no leſs in- 
tereſted in giving their attendance, and exerting all their 
ſkill, on theſe occaſtons. As now but few large towns ex- 
iſted, no public ſpectacles or popular amuſements were eſta- 
bliſhed; and as the ſedentary pleaſures of domeſtic life and 
private ſociety were yet unknown, the fair-time was the 


feaſon for diverſion.” In proportion as theſe ſhews were at- 


tended and encouraged, they began to be ſet off with new 
decorations and improvements: and the arts of buffoonery 
being rendered ſtill more attractive by extending their circle 
of exhibition, acquired an importatice in the eyes of the 
people. By degrees the clergy, obſerving that the entertain- 
ments of dancing, muſic, and mimicry, exhibited at theſe 
protracted annual celebrities, made the people leſs religious, 
by promoting idleneſs and a love of feſtivity, proſcribed 
theſe ſports, and excommunicated the performers. But find- 
ing that no regard was paid to their cenſures, they changed 


their plan, and determined to take theſe recreations into their 


_ own hands. They turned actors; and inftead of profane 
mummeries, preſented ſtories taken from legends or the bible. 
This was the origin of facred comedy. 'The death of faint 
Catharine, acted by the monks of ſaint Dennis, rivalled the 

popularity of the profeſſed players. Mufic was admitted 
58 0 kde churches, which ſerved as theatres for the repreſen- 
tion of holy farces. The feftivals among the French, called 
Las FETE DE Four, DE. LANE , and . DES Inxocens, at length 


— 
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* See fore. vol. i. p 


279 : 

For a moſt full 12 compretientive ac- 
count of theſe feaſts, ſee: © Memoires pour 
* fervir a Phiſtoire-de la PETE DE 8 | 


« qui fe faifoit autrefois dans pluſieurs e 
« lifes: Par M. du Fiiuror, gentil- 
1 homme ordinaire de ſon 8 royale 


- 


« Monſeignear le che de Berry, A 
« Exusarntet aGreveve, 1741.” 4to. 
Grofthead, biſhop of Lincoln in the ele- 
venth century, orders his dean and chapter 
to aboliſfi the FRS TU AsrNOR UH, cunt 


fit vanitare plenum, et voluptatibus ſpurcum, 
wick -ufed to be annually celebrated Is 


Lincoln 
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became greater favorites, as they tin were more ca- 
pricious and abſurd, than the interludes of the buffoons at 
the fairs. Theſe are the ideas of a judicious French writer, 
now living, who has inveſtigated the hiſtory of human man- 
ners with great comprehenſion and ſagacity. 
Voltaire s theory on this ſubject is alſo very ingenious, and 
quite new. Religious plays, he ſuppoſes, came originally 
from Conſtantinople; where the old Grecian ſtage continued 
to flouriſh in ſome degree, and the tragedies of Sophocles 
and Euripides were repreſented, till the fourth century. 
About that period, Gregory Nazianzen, an archbiſhop, a 
poet, and one of the fathers of the church, baniſhed pagan 
plays from the ſtage at Conſtantinople, and introduced ſelect 
ſtories from the old and new Teſtament. As the antient 
Greek tragedy was a religious ſpectacle, a. tranſition was 
made on the ſame plan; and the choruſſes were turned into 
Chriſtian hymns *. Gregory wrote many ſacred dramas for 
; this purpoſe, which have not ſurvived thoſe inimitable com- 
poſitions over which they triumphed for a time : one, how- 
ever, his tragedy called Xouclog T&TXWY, or CukIST's PAssION, 
is ſtill extant”. In the prologue it is ſaid to be in imitation 
of Euripides, and that this is the firſt time the Virgin Mary 
has been produced on the ſtage. The faſhion of acting 


Lincoln 1 on the feaſt of the Cir- THE SHEPHERDS; Which remained un- 
cumciſion. Groſſeteſti E PIs TOI. xxxii. aboliſhed till the year 1738. From the 
apud Browne's FASCICUL. p. 331. edit. RiTvuaL of the church, pag. 1930, ad 
Lond. 1690. tom. ii. Append. And p. ann. 1582. See Carpentier, SuyyPL, Du 
412. Alſo he forbids the archdeacons of Cang. LAT. Gross. tom. i. p. 523. in V. 
his dioceſe to permit Scor- AL Es in their And ibid. V. Bocr An, p. 50. 
chapters and ſynods, (Spelm. Gl. p. 506.) gee ſupr. vol. i. p. 44. 
and other Lup1 on holidays. Ibid. Epiſtol. * Or. Greg. Nazianz. tom. ii. p. 253 
XXil. p. 314. [See ſupr. vol. i. p. 247.] In a manuſctipt cited by Lambeccius, it is 
See in the Mercure Francois Su Sep- called Apazpa x. Evpraidyy. iv. 22. It 
1 tember, 1742, an account of a mummery ſeems to have been f ſely attributed to A- 
1 celebrated in the city of Beſan . in France, pollinaris, an Alexandrian, biſhop of Lao- 
Ai = , by the canons of the cathedr conſiſting of dicea. It is, however, written with leſs 
1 dancing, ſinging, cating and drinking, in elegance and judgement than moſt of Gre- 
the cloiſters and church, on Eaſter-day, gory's poetical pieces. Apollinaris lived 
called BIRGBRETTA, or the Sox or about the year 370. 0 


; ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual dramas, in which at firſt a due degree of method 
and decorum was preſerved, was at length adopted from 
Conſtantinople by the Italians; who framed, in the depth of 
the dark ages, on this foundation, that barbarous ſpecies of 
theatrical repreſentation called MysTERIES, or ſacred come- 
dies, and which were ſoon afterwards received in France *. 
This opinion will acquire probability, if we conſider 
the early commercial intercouſe between Italy and Con- 
ſtantinople: and although the Italians, at the time when 
they may be ſuppoſed to have imported plays of this nature, 


did not underſtand the Greek language, yet they could un- 


derſtand, and conſequently. could. imitate, what they ſaw. 


In defence of Voltaire's hypotheſis - it may be further 


obſerved, that the FeasT or Fools and of the Ass, with 
other religious farces of that fort, ſo common in Europe, 


originated at Conſtantinople. They were inſtituted, although 


perhaps under other names, in the Greek church, about the 
year 990, by Theophylact, patriarch of Conſtantinople, pro- 
bably with a better deſign than is imagined by the eccleſiaſ- 
tical annaliſts; that of weaning the minds of the people 
from the pagan ceremonies, particularly the Bacchanalian 
and calendary ſolemnities, by the ſubſtitution of chriſtian 
ſpectacles, partaking of the ſame ſpirit of licentiouſneſs. 
The fact is, however, recorded by Cedrenus, one of the By- 
zantine hiſtorians, who flouriſhed about the year 1050, in 
the following words. Egyoy ereus, Y 10 VV xpdlsy 
ce eJog, £ rage MtUTTERK g che Ne 8 5 87 0a. 
« Toy Yeov, 4 rag Tov di pmpang, d Myiopaluy 
© aTerwuy Y YEW Y THANE) KERUYWY, TEAOUMEYWY 
cc ry Net vp dug £0, pela xalnaviewg Y cvllemuus 
cc vd, UTTER rng Nel. cg, go pegůũu 1 Jew. 
4% Hanbog ya SU 0e enpentw co , Y eSαοννν 
„ niit. Gen. Addit, p. 133. 0 
Wok 35s Bob ce lot, 
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o emienon; Eudupoy u Kaowy Aeyouſievey, 09 
* a bo% Roper troy "7, EXXATTIOS TeovBannelor 4 reg 


Lhe cal , ohe, Y rag HTNPBE. HERUY OE, 2 rc EX 
* Totodwy 5 uE ne νονε,ννε s rede 
& A akey,” That is, © Theophyla&t introduced the-prac- 
« tice, which prevails even to this day, of ſcandalifing god 
« and the memory of his ſaints, on the moſt ſplendid and 
« popular feſtivals, by indecent and ridiculous ſongs, and 
« enormous ſhoutings, even in the midſt of thoſe ſacred 
«© hymns, which we ought to offer to the divine grace with 
«© compunction of heart, for the ſalvation of our ſouls. 
<« But he, having collected a company of baſe fellows, and 
« placing over them one Euthymius, ſurnamed Caſnes, whom 
<« he alſo appointed the ſuperintendant of his church, ad- 
<« mitted into the ſacred ſervice, diabolical dances, exclama- 
te tions of ribaldry, and ballads borrowed from the ftreets 
<« and brothels *.” This practice was ſubſiſting in the Greek 


La, 


church two hundred years afterwards; for Balſamon, pa- 


triarch of Antioch, complains of the groſs abominations 
committed by the prieſts at Chriſtmas and other feſtivals, 
even in the great church at Conſtantinople; and that the 
clergy, on certain holidays, perſonated- a. variety of feigned 
characters, and even entered the choir in a b eh Habit. 
and other enormous diſguiſes*. _ 

I muſt however obſerve here, what perhaps did not imme- 
diately occur to our lively philoſopher on this occaſion, that in 
the fourth century it was cuſtomary to make chriſtian parodies 
and imitations in Greek, of the beſt Greek claſſics, for the uſe 
of the chriſtian ſchools. This practice prevailed much under : 
the emperor Julian, who forbad the pagan poets, orators, 
and philoſophers, tc to be e in the Fri ſeminaries. 


C Cedren, Kine W P- 1 B. p Senne Seer Ixii. SOD. 
edit. Pariſ. 1647. Compare Baron. An-. vi. in Trullo. Apud Beverigii 1 
AL. ſub ann, 956. tom x. p. 752. C. tom. i. Oxon, fol. 1672. p. 230. 231. 
edit. Plantin. Antw. 1603. fol. return, he forbids the prof; felled players 2 
| appear 
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palit biſhop of Laodicea, abovementioned, wrote 
Greek tragedies, adapted to the ſtage, on moſt of the grand 


events recorded in the old Teſtament, after the manner of 


Euripides. On ſome of the familiar and domeſtic ſtories of 
ſcripture, he compoſed comedies in imitation of Menander. 
He wrote chriſtian odes on the plan of Pindar. In imitation 
of Homer, he wrote an heroic poem on the hiſtory of the 
bible, as far as the reign of Saul, in twenty-four books . 
Sozomen ſays, that theſe compoſitions, now loſt, rivalled 
their great originals in genius, expreſſion, and conduct. His 
ſon, a biſhop alſo of Laodicea, reduced the four goſpels and 
all the apoſtolical books into Sun dialogues, bling 
thoſe of Plato". 

But I muſt not omit a och e and more ſingular 
ſpecimen of a theatrical repreſentation of ſacred hiſtory, than 
this mentioned by Voltaire. Some fragments of an antient 
Jewiſh play on the Exopus, or the Departure of the Iſraelites 
from Egypt under their leader and prophet Moſes, are yet 
preſerved in Greek iambics*. The principal characters of 
this drama are Moſes, Sapphora, and God from the Buſh, or 
God ſpeaking- from the burning buſh. Moſes delivers the 


prologue, or introduction, in a ſpeech of ſixty lines, and 


his rod is turned into a ſerpent on the - ſtage. The author 
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appear on the ſtage in the habit of monke. 


Saint Auſtin, who lived in the ſixth century, 
reproves the paganiſing chriſtians of his age, 


does not appear, that theſe ſports were cele- 
brated within the churches. © In ſanctis 


feſtivitatibus choros ducendo, cantica lux- 


< urioſa et turpia, &c. Iſti enim infelices 
« ac miſeri homines, qui balationes ac ſal- 


dc tationes ANTE 1PSAS BASILICAS ſanc- 
© torum exercere nec metuunt nec erubeſ- 
« cunt.” SERM. CCXV. tom. Xx. opp. S.- 


Auguſtin. edit. Froben, 1529. fol. 763. B. 


See alſo SERM.. cxcvii. cxcviii. opp. edit. 


Benedictin. tom. v. Pariſ, 683. P. 904 
W 


TE 15 of 


4 Sozomen (ubi infra) ſays, that he com- 


piled a ſyſtem of grammar, Xpiohanxy Tay, 


on Ae chriſtian model. 
for their indecent ſports on holidays; but it 


7 Socrates, iii. 16. ii. 46. Sozomen, 


v. 18. vi. 26. Niceph. x. 25. 


In Clemens Alexandrin. lib. i. STROM. 


p- 344 ſeq. Euſebius, PR PARAT. E- 


VANG. c. xxviii. xxix. Euſtathius ad Hex. 
p. 25. They are collected, and tranſlated 
into Latin, with emendations, by Fr. Mo- 
rellus, Pariſ. 1580. See alſo Corus 
PoE T AR. GR. TRACICOR. et Coui cok. 
Genev. 1614. fol. And Po RTX CRHBIS— 
Nes Gx, Pariſ. 1609. 8v0.. 
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of this piece is Ezekiel, a Jew, who | is called 0 oy Tedaituy 


Teaywuy one, or the tragic poet of the Jews. The 
learned Huetius endeavours to prove, that Ezekiel wrote 
at leaſt before the chriſtian era. Some ſuppoſe that he was 
one of the ſeventy, or ſeptuagint, interpreters of the bible 
under the reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus. I am of opinion, 
that Ezekiel compoſed this play after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and even in the time of Barocbas, as a political 
ſpectacle, with a view to animate his dejected countrymen 
with the hopes of a future deliverance from their captivity 
under the conduct of a new Moſes, like that from the Egyp- 
tian ſervitude”. Whether a theatre ſubſiſted among the 
Jews, who by their peculiar ſituation and circumſtances were 
prevented from keeping pace with their neighbours in the 
culture of the ſocial and elegant arts, is a curious ſpeculation: 
It ſeems moſt probable, on the whole, that this drama was 
compoſed in imitation of the Grecian ſtage, at the cloſe of 
the ſecond century, after the Jews had been diſperſed, and 8 
intermixed with other nations. 

Boileau ſeems to think, that the antient pennsaers 
introduced theſe ſacred exhibitions into France. 


Chez nos devots ayeux le theftre abhorrẽ 
Fut long-tems dans la France une plaiſir ignore. 
De PELERiNs, dit on, une troupe groſſiere 
En public a Paris y monta la premiere; 
Et ſotement zElee en ſa ſimplicite, 
Iöua les SainTs, la VIE ROE, et Dixu, par piss. 
Le Savoir, a la fin, diſſipant I Ignorance, |» 
Fit voir de ce projet la devote imprudence: 
On chaſſa ces docteurs prechant ſans miſſion, 
"."- vit renaitre Hector, Andromaque, Ilion *. 


e See Scaliger, ad Evszs. p- 40. » See Le Moyne, Ons. ad Van, Sack. 
> DeMONSTRAT. EVANGELIC, p. 99. tow. i. pag. 336. 


. * Ax r. PoerT, cant. iii. 81. 


The 
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The authority to which Boileau alludes in theſe nervous 
as elegant verſes is Meneſtrier, an intelligent French anti- 
quary . The pilgrims who returned from Jeruſalem, ſaint 
James of Compoſtella, ſaint Baume of Provence, ſaint Reine, 
Mount ſaint Michael, Notre dame du Puy, and other places 
eſteemed holy, compoſed ſongs on their adventures ; inter- 

mixing recitals of paſſages in the life of Chriſt, deſcriptions 
of his crucifixion, of the day of judgement, of miracles, 
and martyrdoms. To theſe tales, which were recommended 
by a pathetic chant and a variety of geſticulations, the cre- 
dulity of the multitude gave the name of Viſions. Theſe 
pious .itinerants travelled in companies; and taking their 
ſtations in the moſt public ſtreets, and ſinging with their 


ſtaves in their hands, and their hats and mantles fantaſtically 


adorned with ſhells and emblems painted in various colours, 
formed a ſort of theatrical ſpectacle. At length their per- 
formances excited the charity and compaſſion of ſome citi- 
 zens of Paris; who erected a theatre, in which they might 
exhibit their religious ſtories in a more commodious and 
_ advantageous manner, with the addition of ſcenery and other 
decorations. At length profeſſed practitioners in the hiſtrionic 
art were hired to perform theſe ſolemn mockeries of religion, 
which ſoon became the principal public amuſement of a 
_ devout but undiſcerning people. 

To thoſe who are accuſtomed to contemplate the great 
picture of human follies, which the unpoliſhed ages of Eu- 


rope hold up to our view, it will not appear ſurpriſing, that 
the people, who were forbidden to read the events of the 


ſacred hiſtory in the bible, in which they were faithfully and 
beautifully related, ſhould at the ſame time be permitted to 
ſee them repreſented on the ſtage, diſgraced with the groſſeſt 
improprieties, corrupted with inventions and additions of 


v Des Repreſent, en Mvs19u2. p. 153. ſeg. 
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the moſt ridiculous. Kitid, ſullied with imputities; and ex- 
preſſed in the language and geſticulations of the loweſt farce.” 

On the whole, the MysrERIESs appear to have originated 
among the eceleſiaſtics; and were moſt probably firſt acted, 
at leaſt with any degree of form, by the monks. This was 
certainly the caſe in the Enghſh monaſteries *. I have al- 
ready mentioned the play of ſaint Catharine, performed at 
Dunſtable abbey by the novices in the eleventh century, 
under the ſuperintendence of Geoffry a Pariſian eccleſiaſtic: 
„ and the exhibition of the PAss low, by the mendicant friers of 
48 Coventry and other places. Inſtances have been given of 
2. the like practice among the French *. The only perſons who 
could read were in the religious ſocieties: and various other 
circumſtances, peculiarly ariſing from their ſituation, pro- 
feſſion, and inftitution, enabled the monks to be the ſole 
performers of theſe repreſentations. 

As learning encreaſed, and was more widely diſſeminated 
from the monaſteries, by a natural and eaſy tranfition, the 
practice migrated to ſchools and univerſities, which were 
formed on the monaſtic plan, and in many reſpects reſembled 
the eccleſiaſtical bodies. Hence a paſſage in Shakeſpeare's 
HAMLET is to be explained; where Hamlet ſays ro Polonius, 
« My lord, you played once in the UniversrTY, you ſay.” 
Polonius anſwers, © That I did, my Lord, and was account- 
„ed a good actor. — I did enad Julius Cefar, I was killed 
*« 7 th' capitol*.” Boulay obſerves, that it was a cuſtom, not 
only (till ſubſiſting, but of very high antiquity, NOI 
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3 SN ſome regulations given b y cardinal way, M MICUS might alſo literally be con- 
Wolſey, to the monaſteries of the canons ſtrued a player, according to nn EPIC. 
regular of St. Auſtin, in the year 1519, the 195, | 1 
brothers are forbidden to be LVs oRES aut 8 the Vice 


M1MICH, players or mimics. Dugd. Mo- Acts old iniquity,” and in the fit 


naſt. ii. 58. But the prohibition means, : 
that the 9 ſhould not go abroad to Of m1M1C&yY gets th'opinion of a vit. 


exerciſe theſe arts in a ſecular and merce- * See ſupra, vol. i. 246. 
nary capacity. See Au AL. BuxTonzen- Aer. iii. ſe. 5. 


285 P. 437+ * citat. p. 205. By the 
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conſuetuds, to act tragedies and comedies in the univerſity of 
Paris. He cites a ſtatute of the college of Navarre at Paris, 
dated in the year 1315, prohibiting the ſcholars to perform 


any immodeſt play on the feſtivals of ſaint Nicholas and 


ſaint Catharine. * In feſtis ſanfi Nicolai et beate Catharine 


e nullum ludum inbongſtum faciant. Reuchlin, one of the 


German claſſics at the reſtoration of antient literature, was 
the firſt writer and actor of Latin plays in the academies of 
Germany. He is ſaid to have opened a theatre at Heidel- 
berg; in which he brought ingenuous youths or boys on the 
ſtage, in the year 1498. In the prologue to one of his 


comedies, written in trimeter 1ambics, and printed in 1516, 


are the following lines. 


 Optans preta placere paucis verhbus, 
Sat efſe adeptum gloriæ arbitratus eſt, 
Si autore ſe Germaniæ Scholl A luſerit 
Græcanicis et Romuleis Lus ius. 


The firſt of Reuchlin's Latin plays, ſeems to be one entitled, 


 SERGIUS, SEU CAPITIS CAPUT, COMOEDIA, a ſatire on bad 
kings or bad miniſters, and printed in 1508*. He calls it 


his primiciæ. It conſiſts of three acts, and is profeſſedly 


written in imitation of Terence. But the author promiſes, 
if this attempt ſhould pleaſe, that he will write iNTEGRAS 


e Hisr. Univ. Par1s. tom. ii. p. 226. 
See alſo his Hiſtory De Patronis guatuor Na- 


tionum, edit. 1662. | 

d Hisr. Univ. PARIS. tom. iv. p. 93. 
Saint Nicholas was the patron of ſcholars. 
Hence at Eton college ſaint Nicholas has a 
double feaſt. The celebrity of theBoy-biſhop 


began on St. Nicholas's day. In a frag- 


ment of the cellarer's ComeuTvus of Hyde 
abbey near Wincheſter, A. D. 1397. Pro 
« epulis PUER1 CELEBRANT1S in feſto S. 
Nicholai.” That is the Choriſter celebra- 
ting maſs, MSS, Wulveſ. Winton, Car- 


pentier mentions an indecent ſport, called 
le VII ELI, celebrated in the ſtreets on the 
feaſt of St. Nicholas, by the vicar and other 
choral officers of a collegiate church, 
SuPPL. Du Cang. LAT. Goss. in V. tom. 
iii. p. 1178. 5 

e « Nunquam ante ipfius ætatem Comce- 
te dia in Germanorum ſcholis acta fuit, c.“ 
G. Lizelii HisTor. PoeTar. GERMAN. 
Francof, et Leipſ. 1730. 12mo. p. 11. 

f Phorcæ. 4to. It is publiſhed with g 


gloſs by Simlerus his Scholar, 


COMEDIAs, 
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CouxpiAs, that is comedies of five acts 7. 1 [give a ben une, 
from the A 
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Si unquam tul, 445 ad jocum veſtros peder, 
Aut ſi rei aures præbuiſtis Iudicre, 
In bac nova, obſecro,- poetee fabula, . 
Dignemini attentiores efſe quam antea ; | ' 
Non hic erit laſciviæ aut libidini © 
Meretriciæ, aut triſti fenum cure locus. 
„ hiſtrionum exercitus et ſeommata. 8 


For Reuchlin's other pieces of a like nature, the curious 

reader is referred to a very rare volume in quarts, Pro- 
© GYMNASMATA SCENICA, ſeu LUDICRA PREEXERCITAMENTA _ 

i varii generis. Per Joammem Bergman de Olpe, 1498. An old 
biographer affirms, that Conradus Celtes was the firſt who 

introduced into Germany the faſhion of acting tragedies and 

- comedies in public halls, after the manner of the antients. 

. « Primus comædias et tragedi as in pablicis aulis veterum more 

Fo « egit. Not to enter into a controverſy concerning the 
Priority of theſe two obſcure theatrical authors, which may 

be ſufficiently decided for our preſent ſatisfaction by obſerv- 

ing, that they were certainly cotemporaries; about the year 

1500, Celtes wrote a play, or maſque, called the PL Av or 

Diana, preſented by a literary ſociety, or ſeminary of ſcho- 

lars, before the emperor Maximilian and his court. It was 

Printed in 1502, at Nuremberg, with this title, « Tncipit 
Lupus Dyana, coram Maximiliano rege, per Sodalitatem 
1  Litterariam Danulianam in Linzia . 952 * conſilts 2 the 
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8 Fol. *. 
Fol. iv. 


3 ViroR. ILLUSTR. Vir æ, * pub- 


| liſhed by Fiſchardus, Francof. 1536. 4to. 


p. 8. b. Celtes himſelf ſays, in his De- 
$CRIPTLO URB1s NorINBERGE, written 


about 1500, that in the city there was an 


ka 40. ad calc. inna . 


« Av prætoria, ubi PUBLICA NUPTI> 


© ARUM, ET CHOREARUM SPECTACULA 
« celebrantur, hyſtoriis et ymaginibus im- 
_ poratorom et regum noſtrorum depicta.. 
Cap. x. 

* See Conradi Celtis Auokks, Noringb. 


Jambie, 


* 
14 
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Jambic, hexameter, and deaiec meaſures; and has five acts, 
but is contained in eight quarto pages. The plot, if any, is 
entirely a compliment to the emperor; and the perſonages, 
twenty-four in number, among which was the poet, are 


Mercury, Diana, Bacchus, Silenus drunk on his aſs, Satyrs, 


Nymphs, and Bacchanalians. Mercury, ſent by Diana, 
ſpeaks the Prologue. In the middle of the third act, the 
emperor places a crown of laurel on the poet's head: at the 
concluſion of which ceremony, the chorus ſings a panegyric 
in verſe to the emperor. At the cloſe. of the fourth act, in 
the true ſpirit. of a German ſhew, the imperial butlers re- 
freſh the performers with wine out of golden goblets, with 
a ſymphony of horns and drums: and at the end of the 
play, they are invited by his majeſty to a ſumptuous banquet *. 

It is more generally known, that the practice of acting 
Latin plays in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, con- 


tinued to Cromwell's uſurpation. The oldeſt notice I can 


recover of this ſort of ſpectacle in an Engliſh univerſity, is 


in the fragment of an antient accompt- roll of the diffolved , 


college of Michael-houſe in Cambridge: : in which, under the 
year 1386, the following expence is entered. Pro / ly Pallio 
ce bruſdato et pro.ſex larvis et harbis in comedia.” That is, _ an 
embroidered pall, or cloak, and ſix viſors and fix beards, for 
the comedy. In the year 1544, a Latin comedy, called Pau- 
__MACHIUS,/ was acted at Chriſt's: college in Cambridge: which 


was laid before the privy council by biſhop Gardiner, chan- 


cellor of the univerſity, | as a dangerous libel, On 


44 


3 ee of he Jets in . 


This was a conſtant practice in modern times. 
Denina ſays, that father Granelli's three 
beſt tragedies were written, for this purpoſe, 


between 1729, and 1731. ch. v. yg. The 


tragedies of Petavins, Bernardinus and Ste- 
phonius, all Jeſuits; ſeem intended for this 


uſe. See Morhoff, For vAIST. L1TERAR. | 


lib. vii. cap. iii. tom. i. 15. pag. TOP 


TY F. * a 1725. Ato. Riccoboni 
relates, that he ſaw, in the Jeſuit's college 
at Prague, a latin play acted by the ſtu- 
dents, on the ſubject of Luther s hereſy ; 
and the ridicule confiſted in bringing Lu- 


ther on the ſtage, with a bible in his hand, 
quoting chapter and verſe i in defence of the 


reformation. 


a "Inter MSS, Ranliuſ Bibl. Bodl. Oxon. 8 


* 


a Vol. foe many 
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many offenſive reflofiions on the papiſtic ceremonies yet un- 
aboliſhed *. The comedy of GANMNMAR GurToNn's NxTDI E 
was acted in the ſame ſociety about the year 1552. In an 
original draught of the ſtatutes of Trinity college at Cam- 
bridge, founded in 1 546, one of the chapters is entitled, 
De Præfecto Ludarum qui IMPERA Tex dieitur, under whoſe 
direction and authority, Latin comedies and tragedies are to 
be exhibited in the hall at Chriſtmas; as alſo Sex sr A- 
CULA, or as many DIALOGUES. - Another title to this ſtatüte, 
which ſeems to be ſubſtituted by another ànd a more modern 
hand, is, De Comediis ludiſpus in natali Chriſti exbibendie; With 
regard to the peculiar buſineſs and office of Ir ERA TOk, it is 
ordered, that one of the maſters of arts ſhall be placed over 
the juniors, every Chriſtmas, for the regulation of their 
games and diverſions at that ſeaſon' of feſtivity. At the 
fame time, he is to govern the whole ſociety in the hall and 
chapel, as a republic: committed to his ſpecial charge, by a ſet 
of laws; which he is to frame in Latin or Greek verſe, | His 
 fovereignty is to laſt during the twelve days of Chriſtmas, 
and he is to. exerciſe the ſame power on Candlemas-day 
During this period, he is to ſee that ſix SrcraclEs or Dia- 


LOGUES 58 be e His fee is e ee e 


pt 18 1] 


E. 88. Con. 0. e. Cant. Cav i: Nas ed {vere 3 ritten * R. 
ſmick, p. 92. r of pros ws ee e eee 
ſeldom returned by the op Oppolit ter a the ch Rome. : 
catholic worſhip, found ſible of This article is out from gar. 


: pony entstand, afforded 3 much better bald xxiv. p. Ag. NSS; Rawiinf Num. 239. 

r ridicule, than the religion of ſome of Only t at part of the ſtatute is retained, in 
ſects of the reformers, which was of a more which Comedies and Tragedies are ordered 
en But 1 fay this to he:4Getl; - Fheſe are t be mitten, or 
ne ol of our age. 1 deeb rather enlibitad; ky tho —— The 
FE aticiſm was, b — 2 ſenior lecturer is to: prodneg ons: the cight 

ſtage with great ſucce po- others are charged with four mare. A 


ed manners had introduced humour in- af ten ſhillings is im for. the omillion 
| 222 no obarargpu gram | 


truck out, which limite the number of the 
plays to . if vn v cominiode 7 
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the conſtitution of this officer, in other words, a Maſter 
of” the Revels,” gave a latitude to ſome licentious enormities, 
incompatible with the decorum of a houſe of learning and 
religion; and it was found neceſſary to reſtrain theſe Chriſt- 
mas celebrities to a more rational and ſober plan. The Spxo- 
TACULA alſo, and Drat ours, originally appointed, were 


growing obſolete when the ſubſtitution was made, and were 


giving way to more regular repreſentations. I believe theſe 
ſtatutes were reformed by queen Elizabeth's viſitors of the 


univerſity of Cambridge, _— the conduct of archbiſhop 
John Dee, the famous occult 


Parker, m the year 1 573 4 
philoſopher, one of the firſt fellows: of chis noble ſociety; 
acquaints us, that by his advice and endeavours, both here, 
and in other | colleges | at Cambridge, this maſter of the 
_ Chriſtmas plays was firſt named and confirmed-and Emysron, 
© The firſt was Mr. John Dun, a very goodly man of perſon, 

© habit, and complexion, and well-learned atſo 7.” He alſo 


further informs us, little thinking how l his boyiſh 


attemprs and exploits ſcholaſtical would appear to future 


that in the refectory of the college, in the charafter of 
Greek lecturer, he exhibited, before the whole univerſity, 


the Eięemn, or Pax, of Ariſtophanes, accompanied with a 
piece of machinery, for which he was taken for a conjuror : 
_ « with the performance of the ſcarabeus his flying up to 
. Jupiter's palace, with a man, and his baſket of victuals, 
ee on her back: whereat was great wondering, and many vain 


te reports ſpread abroad, of the means how that was effected . 


The tragedy of Jepthah, from the eleventh chapter of the 
bock of Jupexs, written both in Latin and Greek, and de- 
dicated to king Henry the eighth, about the year 1546, by a 
| oy! boſe and learned 1 ** e another 


3 


e | Oldies b of Glaftnicaks Cage ol Hearne, or. 
Jonx Dex, &c. written by himſelf, A. D. 3708; Vi 
1592. ch. 1. p. 501. 384. ArpanD. J. 4 Ibid. p. . N 5 88 
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of the firſt fellows of Trinity college in Combridas. after- 


wards maſter, dean of Norwich, and biſhop of Chicheſter, 
was moſt probably compoſed as a Chriltmas-play; for the 
ſame ſociety. It is to be noted, that this play is on a religious | 
ſubject', Roger Aſcham, while on his travels in Flanders, 
ſays in one of his Epiſtles, written about 1550, that the city 
of Antwerp as much exceeds all other, cities, as the refectory 
of ſaint John's college in Cambridge exceeds itſelf, when, 1 77 
niſhed at Chriſtmas with its theatrical apparatus for acting 
plays. Or, in his own words, Quemadmodum aula Jo- 
* gannis, theatrali more ornata, ſeißſam poſt. Natalei Supe- 
« t., In an audit-book of Trinity college in Oxford, 
I think fot the year 1559, 1 find the following diſburſements: 
relating to this ſubject, * Pro apparatu in comoedia Audriæ, 
« vii l. ix s. ivd. Pro prandib Priucipis NarALIcII eodem tem- 
© Pore, xiii s. ix d. Pro refectione prafeftorum et doctorum magis 
50 ee cum Bunſariis prandentium tempore comoedie, iv I. 
vi d. That is, For dreſſes and ſcenes in acting Terence's 


1 for the dinner of the CHRISTMASG PRINCE, and for 


the entertainment of the heads of the colleges and the moſt 
eminent doctors dining with the burſars or treaſurers, at the 
time of acting the comedy, twelve pounds, three ſhillings, 
and eight pence. A CuxisTMAS PRINCE, or LORD or MIS- 
RULE, correſponding to the IMPERATOR at Cambrid e juſt 


mentioned, was a common temporary magiſtrate in the dal, 


leges at Oxford : but at. Cambridge, they were cenſured in 
the ſermons of the POR. in the reign. of A the firſt, 


＋ 94 © { x 


Buchanan has a FIR on this duties 


written in 1554. Hamlet ſeems to be quo- 
ting an old play, at leaſt an old ſong, on 


Jepthah's ſtory, HAML. AcT ii. Sc. 7. 
There is an Italian tragedy on this ſubject 
by Benedict Capuano, a monk of Caſino. 
Florent. 1587. 4to. i 


There is a latin tragedy, Arcniero- 


PRETA, five Jobannes Baptiſta, written in 


= 45 


1581. 
1547, by Nicolas 33 one And the firſt - 


Students of heil. church, Gi. which 
pr robably was acted in the refectory there. 
t 


is dedicated to the dean, doctor Richard 


Cox, and was printed, Colon. 1548. 8vo. 
This play coincided with his pla of a rhe- 


toric lecture, which he had fett up in the 


college. 


t Aſchami Erisrer. p · gs b. Tod; 


2 i, © 
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as à rele of: the pagan ntual . The laſt article of this dif- 
burſement i ſhews,: that the moſt reſpectable company in the 
univerfity:were invited on theſe obcaſions. At length our 
univerſities adopted the repreſentation of plays, in which 
the ſcholars by frequent exerciſe had undoubtedly. attained 


a conſiderable. degree of fłill and addreſs, as a part of the 


entertainment at the reception of princes and other eminent 
perſonages. In the year? 1566, queen Elizabeth viſited the 
univerſity of Oxford. In the magnificent hall of the college 
8 CHIEN? ann the was entertained with. E Latin wander 
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* » Pate : Ou Hrez Hiſt. af Carbridus} i ſtatute and ordalned, tliat in an times 
, edit, 16 $5 See OBSERVAT. on:, © % comming, na maner of erſon be choſen. 


Ser er, Il. 211. In the court of king Ed. * ROBERT Hub nor LitTLe Jonx, 
ward the fixth, George Ferrers a lawyer, + e of UN -NEASON, Qyrtn1s of 
poets and hiſtorian, bore this office at. Max, nor utherwiſe, nother in. burgh, : 


reen wich, all'the twelve days of chriſt; '- 4 nor tb lantwart; [in the country,] in onie 
mas, 1 15 15 5 @:pheofenth and cf tim! gum. And this — 70 very ſes 
« evz/c e 
& had great delight in 1 isl PasT1MESs,* ſuck characters, loſs of Freedom, 
towe' 8 ngo. * 5 632 1 Hollingſhead...- G 7th ab puniſhments at the queen's plea- 
. Tays, that being ö be 
mation than commonlie his predeceſſars U were to. be: baniſhed the realm. In the 
40 had. beene Aße he received all his, country, the chuſers forfeited ten pounds, 
a Sn 8e d watrants By the name of © with an arbitrary impriſonment. And 
2277 177135 ad TEE, 5 = 8 if e women 7 mos ee 

EF - TIMES) Whghi entleman · ſo u „ hees hies, goes, ſinga jnging ! 
5 ib bis office; Lo | of funds £/ ec thorow eder nd mel Tae 
1 «and dervices of: rare inventions, and . tones, the women . . . fall be taken, 
« in act of divers INTERLUDES, and mat- * handled, and put upon the cuck-ſtules, 
5*iters of paſtime plated: by perſons, as not * &c:” - Ges Notes to the PR Y Hovs- 
«+ onlie ſatisſied the common ſort, but al- Hor p-Boox. ip: 441. Voltaire ſays} that 
40 ſo v were verie well liked and allowed by ſince the Re ormation, for two 338 
„le cou XCELL, ade of Kill i in the years there has not been a fiddle heard in 
= * like 1 PASTIMES, 5 e. it en RON... ut. p. ſome of the cantons of Switzerland. 
| 1067. col. 2. 10. e appointment of fo In the French towns there was LAB: 
dextrons and belpeckahle an officer to this DR ILIESs EB who in many towns | was 


” . Ie 
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by 


BER... — — —„—: —— 
* * n 


aved . kime „ that the king, ties, viz. In burghs, to the chu- 
1 Iſſers 85 77 | 


or Neredit and eſti- ſufe: and thoſe who accepted ſuch offices 


department, was a ſtroke of policy; and done 
with a defign to give the court popularity, 
and to divert the mind of the young king, 
F 1 the condemnation of Somerſet. - 

In fore great families this officer wo l- 
af e ARBOT OF MISRULE, In Scot- 
land, where the reſormation took a more 


ſevere and 18 85 turn, theſe and other 


feſtive characters were thought worthy to be 
ſuppreſſed by the legiſlature, See Pax L. 
vi. W Mary of Scotland, 1555. It 


4 1 1 1 
* - „ 


elected from the burgeſles by the magi- 


ſtrates, and was the director of all their 
public ſhews. - Among his numerous mock- 


officers were a herald, and a Mactre d Hor 
An In ig $i of. Auxerre. Ma, was 


* S > _ o L 


LATITIA.: | See 05 ibid, V. Cu- 


RAVARITUM, 5. 923. > 
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without, in the great ſquare of the college: the young 
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called 'MAncvs/ GNS, the Latin tragedy of: PxooNE, 
and an Engliſh comedy on:the-ſtoryi of Chaucer's Pauavon 


and Axcirte, all acted by the: ſtudents of the univerſity. 


The queen's obſervations: vn the perſons of the laſt men · 


tioned piece, ũeſerve notice: as: they are at once a cumous 
n of the romantic pedantry of the times, ànd of the 


eharacteriſtical turn and predominant; propenſities of the 
queen's, mind. When the play was over, ſhe ſummoned the 
poet into her preſence, whom ſhe loaded with thanks and 
compliments: and at the ſame: time turning to her levee, 
remarked, that Palamon was ſo juſtly drawn as a lover, that 
he certainly muſt have been in love indeed: that Arcite was 
a right martial kuigbt, Bun a 4 fibart and manly countenance, yet 
with the aſpect of x Venus clad in armour: that the lovely 
Emilia was à virgin of, yncorrupted purity. and unblemiſhed 
ſimplicity, and that although ſhe fung ſo ſweetly, and ga- 
thered flowers alone i in the garden, ſhe preſerved her chaſtity 
undeflowered. The part of Emilia, the only female part 
the play, was acted by a: boy of: fourteen years of age, a ſon 

of the dean of Chriſt-Church, habited like a young princeſs; 
whoſe performance o captivated her majeſty, that ſhe: gave 
him a preſent of eight guineas 7. During the exhibitigh a 
cry of hounds, belonging to Theſeus, was counter ſeited 


ſtudents thought it a real chace, and were ſeized with 4 
ſudden, tranſport to join the hunters; at Which the queen 
eried out from Her hoſe O excellent! Theſe boys, in very 
*, er are re ready to leap out of the windows to follow the 
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to the ae in her mance. 'By eb he is called, 5 | 
fos at Chiift int (urn where Ke AnTiq, Univ. 15 


Puer. . 
He ſaluted her 1 a Mort Latin oration with 15.4 i. p. 287. col. 2. See alſo Aru 117. 
Tone Greek verſts, with which ſhe was fo Oxon. i. 182. Anc 'Peck's Desiv: Cy- 
pleaſed, that ſhe'ealled in ecretary Cell, als, vol. I. lib. oO xy 50 4. | 
and encouraging the boy's modeſty w. WR 
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« hounds- I In the year 1564, queen Elizabeth honoured 
the uniyerſity of Cambridge with a royal viſit l. Here ſhe 
was preſent, at the exhibition; of the ApTLVLARIA of Plautus, 
and the tragedigs of Dio, and of HrerkrAu, in Engliſh: 

which were played in the body: or nave, of the chapel of 
King's college, on a ſtage extended from ſide to ſide, by a 
ſelect company of ſcholars, choſen: from different colleges: at 
the diſeretion of five doctors, . eſpeeially appointed to ſet 
« forth ſuch; plays as ſhould be exhibited before her grace 
The chapel, on this oceaſton was lighted by the royal 
guards; each of whom bore a ſtaff-turch inchis hand. Her 
majeſty's. patience was ſo fatigued by the ſumptuous parade 
of ſhews and ſpeeches, with which every moment was oc- 
cupied, that ſhe could not ay to ſee the Agax of Sophocles, 
in Latin, which Was prepared. Having ben praiſed both in 
Latin and Greek, and in praſe and verſt, for her learning 
and her chaſtity, 
than are paid to any ef the-paſtoral/princeſſes in Sydney's 
ARCADIA, ſhe was happy te return to the: houſes of ſome of 
her nobility in the neighbourhood; - In the year 1583; Al- 


bertus de Alaſco, Poliſh prince Palatine; arrived at Oxford. 


In the midſt of a medley. of pithy orations, tedious ſermons, 
degrees, dinners, ei and fire-Works, 


ohn Nun. aun Va Uf hreogot Sill 
pee e mi { led the Css Pulis Noth TY LON 


rel d bterv. Co 10s. Ut dene . 2 Ae 1 — 2 i, ee « t à ſtudent — 


pr. p. 2 
ss. Baker.: vol. vol iv: 7035. E 572. B the way, he 
e re M as The writer was probably is ſtyled _— 49" bak comedian of 
N. Robinſon, 4” cog chaplain to arch- his time, that is dramatic t. But he 
gu. ee Ws, Hs Latin 
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Peck, ibid. p. 36. | Hg at xfond, concerning the lau. 
om Suppoſed to be the perſon B36 en | plays: which prof gens d from the 
| t in the MERCHANT or Vaxien, latter a pamphlet, HE Over. 
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tragedy of DB, which were preſented im Chriſt- Church hall 
by ſome of the ſcholars of that ſociety, and of ſaint 
John's college. In the latter play, Dide's ſupper, and the 
deſtruction of Troy; were repreſented in a marchpane, br 
rich cake: and the tem aich Arge Dido and Enes 
the ſame cave, Was counkeffeited by a ſnow of ſugar, a hail- 
ſtorm of comfits, and a. hower of roſe- water. In the 
year 11605; king James the firſtvgratifled* his pedantry by a 5 
viſit to ti ſame univerfity :: He. was preſent af! three plays 
in Chriſt-Chufch hall: which lie ſeems to have regarded as 
childimbamufethents, in -compariſon of the more ſolid del 
lights of "ſchblaſtic argumentation. Indeed, if we conſider 
this monarch's inſatiable thirſt of profound erudition, we 
hall mot be ſurpriſed to find, that he 15 pt at theſe theatrical 
performances; and that he ſate four Monts every morning 
and aflerndon with infinite ſutisfaction; to wy, ſyllogi iſms 
in juriſprudence and theol6gy;'!' The firſt play, qui, this 


ſolemnity; was ar paſtoral comedy called ALBA: in which 
five men, almoſt naked, appearing on the ſtage as part of 
the repreſentation gave great offence to the quien and the 
maids of honours while the king, whoſe delicacy was not 
eaſily ſhocked at other times, coneutred with the lilies; and 


4 availing himſelf of thi ö Jucky circumſtance, peeviſhly ex- 
. Preſſed his wiſhes to depart, before the piece was half finiſh- 
ed. The ſecond 5 was VERTUuxvs, which although 


learnedly penned in Latin, and by a doctor in divinity, could 
not keep the King awake, who was Wearied in conſeguence 
af having executed the office of moderator all that "9 at 
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plays, . F the ſtudents who! N ArrENF. aten L. vol. ii, 62 b 
them, is in Bibl. Coll. Univ. MSS. _ {eq. edit. Lond. [MSs. 4 any 
| I hay by a pamphlet written "Unc ut ſupr. Brit. Muſ.] 5 were written 5 
le, and printed at Oxford in 1609, one preſent. ry : 
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the diſputations in ſaint Mary's church * The third drama 
was the AjAx of Sophocles, in Latin, at which the ſtage 
was varied three times. The king was very wearie before 


« he came thither, but much more wearied by it, and ſpoke 


<«. many words of diſlike.” But I muſt not omit, that as 
the king entered the city from Woodſtock, he was ſaluted at 
the gate of ſaint John's college with a ſhort interlude, which 
probably ſuggeſted a hint to Shakeſpeare to write a tragedy 


on the ſubject of Macbeth. - Three youths of the college, 


| habited like witches, advancing towards the king, declared 

they were the ſame who once met the two chiefs of Scotland, 
Macbeth and Bancho; propheſying a kingdom to the one, 
and to the other a generation of monarchs : that they now 


appeared, a ſecond time, to his majeſty, who was deſcended 


from the ſtock of Bancho, to ſhew the confirmation of that 
prediftion.*. Immediately: afterwards, © Three young youths, 
ee in habit and attire like Nymphs, confronted him, repre- 
. *© ſenting England, Scotland, and Ireland; and talking dia- 


e logue wiſe, each to the other, of their ſtate, at laſt con- 


« cluded, yielding themſelves up to his gracious government '.” 


s The queen was not preſent; but next Mary's church, were chiefly conducted by 


morning, with her ladies, the young prince, 
and >allants attending the court, ſhe ſaw an 
Engliſh paſtoral, by Daniel, called Ax- 
*" CADIA REPORMED. Ibid. p. 642. Al- 
though the anecdote 1s foreign to our pur- 
poſe, I cannot help mentioning the reaſon, 
why the queen, during this viſit to Oxford, 
was more pleaſed to hear the Oration of 
the profeſſor of Greek, than the king. 
« The king heard him willingly, and the 
„Queen much more; ae ſhe ſayd, 
4 the newer had heard Greek.” Ibid. 636. 

Towards, the end of the hall, was a 


ſcene like a wall, painted and adorned 


«with ſtately pillars, which pillars would 
ee turn about, by reaſon whereof, with the 
„ help of other painted clothes, their 
« ſtage did vary three times in the acting 
«« of one tragedy.” * LEL Appenp. ut 
ſupr. p. 631. The machinery of theſe 
plays, and the temporary ſtages in St. 


* one Mr. Jones, a great traveller, who 


e undertookeè to furniſh them with rare de- 


«« vices, but performed very little to that 
« which was expected.“ Ibid. p. 646. 
Natwithſtanding theſe ſlighting expreſſions, 


it is highly probable that this was Inigo 
Jones, afterwards the famous architect. He 


was now but thirty-three years of age, and 
Juſt returned into England. He was the 
principal Contriver for the maſques at 
Whitehall. Gerrard, in STRarFoRDE's 
LETTERS, deſcribing queen Henrietta's 
popiſn chapel, ſays, ©* Such a glorious ſcene 
„built over the altar! Inigo Jones never 
1 preſented a more curious piece in any of 
„ the maſks at Whitehall. [dat. 1635.] vol. 


by . 


k Rex PLATONICUS, five Mus x Rec- 
NANTES, Oxon. 1607. 4to. p. 18. 
! LET. APPEND. ut ſupr. p. 636, 
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e ſine LUDORUM ELEGANTIA, populo ſpectante, publice ali 
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It would be unneceſſary to trace this practice in our uni- 
verſities to later periods. The poſition advanced is beſt illuſ- 
trated by proofs moſt remote in point of time; which, on 
that account, are alſo leſs obvious, and more curious. I 
could have added other antient proofs; but I choſe to ſelect 
thoſe which ſeemed, from eee circumſtances, ant 
likely to amuſe. 

Many inſtances of this rafdicn:in chools, or in ſotindries 
of. an inferior. nature, may be enumerated.. 1 have before 
mentioned the play of Ronin and Marian, performed, ac- 
cording to an annual cuſtom, by the {chool-boys of Angiers 
in France, in the year 1392*. But I do not mean to go 
abroad for illuſtrations of this part of our preſent inquiry. 


Among the writings of Udal, a celebrated maſter of Eton, 


about the year 1540, are recited Plures Comediæ, and a tragedy 


de Papatu, on the papacy: written probably to be acted by 
his ſcholars. An extract from one of his comedies may be 
ſeen in Wilſon's Looik R. In the antient ConsueTUDINARY; 
as it is called, of Eton-School, the following paſſage occurs. 


&« Circa feſtum divi Andreæ, ludimagiſter eligere ſolet, pro 
e ſuo arbitrio, SCENICAS FABULAS optimas et accommoda- 
e tiſſimas, quas Pueri feriis Natalitüs ſubſequentibus, non 


quando peragant. — Interdum etiam exhibet Anglico ſer- 4 
« mone contextas fabulas, ſiquæ habeant acumen et lepo- 
« rem*.” That is, about the feaſt of ſaint Andrew, the 


thirtieth day of November, the maſter is accuſtomed to chuſe, 


according to his own diſcretion, ſuch Latin ſtage-plays as 


are moſt excellent and convenient; which the boys are to act 


in the following Chriſtmas holidays, before a public au- 


dience, and wit all the e of ſcenery and ornaments 


—» 


„ Supr. i. 245. See more + inſtances, the year 1560. But 3 all the's an- 
ibid. tient and original cuſtoms of the rn | 

Written in 1 53s Ee. M8. Raving Bibl. Bodll. oh 

* Suppoſed to have drawn op about "SM ety ts N 7 

_ uſual 
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uſual at the performance of a play. Yet he may ſometimes 
order Engliſh plays; ſuch, at leaſt, as are ſmart and witty, 
In the year 1538, Ralph Radcliffe, a polite ſcholar, and a 
lover of graceful elocution, opening a ſchool at Hitchin in 
Hertfordſhire, obtained a grant of the diſſolved friery of the 


Carmelites in that town: and converting the refectory into 


a theatre, wrote ſeveral: plays, both in Latin and Englifh, 


which were exhibited by his: p 


upils. Among his comedies 


were Dives and Lazarus, Boccacio's Patient Grifilde, Titus and 
Gefippus*, and Chaucer's Melibeus: his tragedies were, the 
Delivery of Suſannah, the Burning of John Huſs; Job's Sufferings, 
the Burning of Sodom, Jonas, and the Fortitude of Judit. 
Theſe pieces were ſeen by the biographer Bale in the author's 
library, but are now loſt*. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to remind 
the reader, that this very liberal exerciſe is yet preſerved, and 
in the | hi of true claſſical purity, at the college of Weſt- 
minſter . I believe, the frequency of theſe ſchool- plays 
ſuggeſted t to 3 the names of Seneca and Flautus a as 


* Pp See ſupr. p. 341. 


- 4 Bale viii. 98. Arn. Oxon. i. 73. 
{ haye ſeen an anonymous comedy, APOLLO 
 StrovING, compoſed by the Maſter of 
1 Hadleigh-ſchool, in Suffolk, and ated by 
bis ſcholars, on Shrove-tueſday, Feb. 7. / 
1626. printed 1627. 8vo. Publiſhed, as 


it ſeems, by E. W. Shrove-tueſday, 80 


day immediately preceding Lent, was al- 

5 7 a day of 1 ſport and feaſt- 
80 in the ſong of Juſtice Silence in 

Shakeſpeare, See P. HART iv. A. v. S. 4. 


Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, 
And welcome MERRY SHROVETIDE. 


[ 
In the Romiſh church there was antiently 
a feaſt immediately preceding Lent, which 


laſted many days, called CaxnisCarium. 


See Carpentier, in V. SueyL. Lar. GL. 


Du Cang. tom. i. p. 831. In ſome cities 


of France an officer was annually choſen, 


called Le Paix cE p'AuouRBUx, who 
prefided over the ſports of the youth for 
2 days before Aſh-wedneſday. Ibid. V. 
l 195. and V. CaRK DIN A- 


— D d d 1 dramatic 


iſ a 
. 447 * 


| 115. p. 818. allo V. 9 tom. iii. 
p. 848. Some traces of theſe feſtivities 
ſtill remain in our univerſities. In the 
Percy, HovsnoLD-BOOK, 1512, it ap- 


ars that the clergy and officers of lord 
ercy's chapel performed a play before his 
6 lordſhip upon Phronfiewelday at night.” 


pag. 345. 


r It appears antiently to have been 6 


exerciſe for youth, not only to act but to 


write interludes. Eraſmus ſays, that fir 
Thomas More, “ adoleſcens CoMOERDI- 


01 As et ſeripſit et egit.“ E Is TOL. 447. 


But ſee what I have ſaid of More's Pa E- 
AUNTS, Obſervat. on Spenſ. ii. 47. And 


we are told, that More, while he lived a 
Page with archbiſhop Moreton, as the plays 


were going on in the palace during the 
chriſtmas holidays, 88210 often ſtep upon 


the ſtage without previous notice, and ex- 


hibit a-part of his own, which gave much 
more ſatisfaction than the whole perform- 
ance beſides. Roper's LI ER and DAT 


or Mons, P. 27. edit. 1731. 8vo, - 
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dramatic authors; where Hamlet, ſpeaking of a variety of 


theatrical performances, ſays, Seneca cannot be too heavy, 
« nor Plautus too light *.” | Jonſon, in his comedy of Tax 


STAPLE or Newes, has a fatirical alluſion to this e vow 
yet ironically applied: where CEsuRE fays, © For my part, 
I beleeve it, and there were no wiſer than I, I would have 


* neer a cunning ſchoole-maſter in England: I mean a Cun- 
* ning-man a ſchoole-maſter; that is, a conjurour, or a 


poet, or that had any acquaintance with a poet. They 


make all their ſchollers Play-boyes! Is't not a fine fight 
eto ſee all our children made Enterluders? Doe we pay 
<« our money for this? Wee ſend them to learne their 


« grammar and their Terence, and they learne their play- 


© bookes. Well, they talk we ſhall have no more parlia- 
ments, god bleſſe us! But an wee have, I hope Zeale of 


« the Land Buzzy, and my goſſip Rabby Trouble-truth, will 
« ſtart up, and ſee we have painfull good miniſters to keepe 
« ſchoole, and catechiſe our youth; and not teach em to 


« ſpeake Playes, and act fables of falſe newes, &c*, 


In tracing the hiſtory of our ſtage, this early practice of 
e plays in ſchools and univerſities has never been 
conſidered, as a circumſtance inſtrumental to the growth and 
improvement of the drama. While the people were amuſed 


with Skelton's TRIAL or SIMON V, Bale's Gop's PRxoMISES, 


and CnrIsT's PEScENT INTO HELL, the ſcholars of the 


times were compoſing and acting plays on hiſtorical ſubjects, 
and in imitation of Plautus and Terence. Hence ideas of a 


legitimate fable muſt have been imperceptibly derived to the 
popular and vernacular drama. And we may add, while no 
ſettled or public theatres were known, and plays were chiefly 

acted by itinerant minſtrels in the halls of the nobility at 


Chriſtmas, theſe * weer ſocieties ene . idea 0 a 


A 1 u. Sc. 7... Acer iii. p. 50. edit. fol. 8 This ne vn a ated 


in the year 1625. | 


-_ 
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ſtage: they afforded the beſt accommodations for theatrical 
exhibition, and were almoſt the only, certainly the moſt 
rational, companies of players that exiſted. 

But I mean yet to treſpaſs on my reader's patience, by pur- 
ſuing this inquiry ſtill further ; which, for the ſake of com- 
prehenſion and connection, has already exceeded the limits 


of a digreſſion. 1 


It is perhaps on this principle, that we are to account for 
plays being acted by ſinging-boys: although they perhaps 
acquired a turn for theatrical repreſentation and the ſpecta- 
cular arts, from their annual exhibition of the ceremonies 
of the boy-biſhop; which ſeem to have been common in 
almoſt every religious community that was capable of ſup- 
parting a choir*. I have before given an inſtance of the 
ſinging-boys of Hyde abbey and faint Swithin's priory at 


In a ſmall college, for only one provoſt, 


| five fellows, and fix choriſters, founded 


by archbiſhop Rotheram in 1481, in the 


obſcure village of Rotheram in Yorkſhire, 
this piece of mummery was not omitted. 
The founder leaves by will, among other 
bequeſts to the college, A Myter for the 
*© Garne-biſbop of cloth of gold, with two 


« knopps of filver, gilt and enamelled.“ 


Hearne's Lis. NI G. Scacc. AypgnvD. 
p. 674. 686.- This eſtabliſhment, but with 


a far greater degree of buffoonery, was 


common in the collegiate churches of France. 
See Dom. Marlot, Hisroire de la Me- 
tropole de Rheims, tom. 11. p. 769. A 
part of the ceremony in the church of 
Noyon was, that the children of the choir 
ſhould celebrate the whole fervice on In- 
nocent's day. Brillon, DicriůoxAIRE 
DES ARRETs, Artic. Novo. edit. de 
1727. This privilege, as I have before 
obſerved, is permitted to the children of 
the choir of Wincheſter college, on that 
feſtival, by the founder's ſtatutes, given in 


1380. [See ſupr. vol. i. 248.] Vet in the 


ſtatutes of Eton college, giien in 1441, 
and altogether tranſcnbed from thoſe of 
. Wincheſter, the choriſter-biſhop of the 

chapel is permitted to celebrate the holy 


"£ 


offices on the feaft of faint Nicholas, but 


Ey no means on that of the InnocenTs.— 


In feſto ſancti Nicolai, in Quo et vu 
4% LAT EN us in feſto ſanctorum Ix x ocE N- 
„ T1IUM, divina officia (pretur Miſſæ 
c Secreta) exequi et dici permittimus per 


« Epiſcopum Puerorum, ad hoc, de eiſdem 


" (pm choriſtis] annis ſingulis _ 
« dum.” Srarur. Coll. Etonenſ. Cap. 


xxxi. The ſame. clauſe is in the ſtatutes of 


King's college at Cambridge. Cap. xlii. 
The parade of the mock-biſhop 1s evi- 
dently akin to the Fete des Foux, in which 
they had a biſhop, an abbot, and « pre- 
centor, of the fools. One of the pieces of 
humour in this Jaſt-mentioned ſhew, was 
to ſhave the precentor in public, on a fta 


erected at the weſt door of the church. M. 


Tilliot, MEM. de la Fete des Foux, ut woe; 
p. 13. In the Council of Sens, A. D. 
1485, we have this prohibition. © Turpem 
« etiam illum abuſum in quibuſdam fre- 


* quentatum eccleſiis, quo, certis annis, | 
« nonnulli cum mitra, baculo, ac veſtibus 


« pontificalibus, more epiſcoporum benedi- 


« cunt, alii ut reges et duces induti, quod 


« Feſtum FaTvoRUM, vel IN NOeEN- 
« TIUM, ſeu PUERORUM, in quibuſdam 
„ regionibus nuncupatur, &c.” Concit, 

SENAQN. 


Rat 55. 
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Wincheſter, performing a Morality before king Henry the 
ſeventh at Wincheſter caſtle, on a Sunday, in the year 1487. 
In the accompts of Maxtoke -priory near Coventry, in the 


year 1430, it appears, that the eleemoſinary boys, or choriſ- 
ters, of that monaſtery, acted a play, perhaps every. year, on 


the feaſt of the Purification, in the hall of the neighbouring 
caſtle belonging to lord Clinton : and it 1s ſpecified, that the 
cellarer took no money for their attendance, becauſe his 
lordſhip's minſtrels had often aſſiſted this year at ſeveral 


feſtivals in the refectory of the convent, and in the hall of 


the prior, without fee or gratuity. I will give the article, 


4 / 
_n 


SunoN, cap. iii. Harduin. AcT, Cox cix. 


Pariſ. 1714. tom. ix. p. 1525. E. See alſo 


ibid. Cox ciL. Bas1L. Seſſ. xxi. p. 1122. 


E. And 1296. D. p. 1344 A. It is 


ſurpriſing that Colet, dean of ſaint Paul's, 
A friend to the purity of religion, and who 
had the good ſenſe and reſolution to cen- 
ſure the ſuperſtitions and fopperies of popery 


in his public ſermons, ſhould countenance 


this idle farce of the boy-biſhop, in the 
Katutes of- his ſchool at ſaint Paul's ; which 


he founded with a view of eſtabliſhing the 
education of youth on a more rational and 


Überal plan than had yet been known, in 
the year 1512. He expreſsly orders that 


his ſcholars, ** ſhall every Childermas In- 


« nocents] daye come- to Paulis churche, 
e and hear the HIL D E-BVYSsHor's [of S. 
« Paul's cathedral] ſermon. And after, 
4 be at the hygh maſſe ; and each of them 


- * offer a ponny to the CHILDE-BY$SHOP, 


and with them the maiſters and ſurveyors 
of the ſcole.” Knight's LIFE or Co- 


LET, (Misczrr. Num. V. ArPEN PD.) 


p. 362. I take this opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, that the anniverſary cuſtom at Eton 
of going ad Montem, originated from the 
antient and popular practice of theſe thea- 
trical proceſſions in collegiate bodies. 


In che ſtatutes of New college in Oxford, 


founded about the year 1380, there is the 
following remarkable paſſage. ** Ac etiam 


4% illum Lupum viliſſimum et horribilem 
„ BRADENDE BARBAS, qui fieri ſolet in 


4 


in oppoſition to 


i 


© nocte præcedente e Magiſtra- 
ra 


* dorum in Artibus, infra collegium noſ- 
e trum prædictum, vel alibi in Univerſi- 
<« tate. prædicta, ubicunque, ipfis ¶ ſociis 
& et ſcolaribus] penitus interdicimus, ac 
« etiam prohibemus expreſſe. Rug R. 
xxv. Hearne endeavours to explain this 
injunction, by ſup ling that it was made 
T: iceliffites, who diſ- 

ed the laws of ſcripture; and, in 

this particular inſtance, violated the fol- 
lowing text in Leviticus, where this cuſ- 
tom is expreſsly forbidden. xix. 27. Nei- 
& ther ſhalt thou mar the corners of thy 
6 beard.” Nor. ad Joh. Trokelowe. p. 393. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than this 
elucidation of our antiquary. The direct 


. contrary was the caſe : for the Wickliflites 


entirely grounded their ideas of reformation 
both in morals and doctrine on ſcriptural 
proofs, and often committed abſurdities in 
too. preciſe and literal an acceptation of 
texts. And, to ſay no more, the cuſtom, 
from the words of the ſtatute, ſeems to 
have been long preſerved in the univerſity, 

as a mock-ceremony on the night preceding 


the ſolemn Act of Magiſtration. It is 


ſtyled Lupus, a Play: and I am of o- 


Pinion, that it is to be ranked among the 


other eccleſiaſtic mummeries of that age; 
and that it has ſome conneRion with the 


exhibition mentioned above of ſhaving the 


Precentor in public. 


which 
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„ which is very circumſtantial, at length, &« . Pyo jentacul, is 
i puerorum eleemoſyne exeuntium ad aulam in caſtro ut ibi LuDuUM 
e peragerent in die. Purificationts, xiu d. Unde nibil a domini 
« [Clinton] theſaurario, quia ſepius hoc anno miniftralli caſtri 
E fecerunt miniſtralſiam in aula conventus et Prioris ad feſta plu- 
ce rima fine ullo regard“. That is, For the extraordinary 
breakfaſt of the children of the almonry, or ſinging-boys of 
the convent, when they went to the hall in the caſtle, to 
perform the PLay on the feaſt of the Purification, fourteen- 
pence.. In conſideration of which performance, we received 
nothing in return from the treaſurer of the lord Clinton, 
becauſe the minſtrels of the caſtle had often this year 
plaid at many feſtivals, both in the hall of the convent and 
in the prior's hall, without reward. 80 early as the year 
1378, the ſcholars, or choriſters, of ſaint Paul's cathedral 
in London, preſented a petition to king Richard the ſecond, 
that his majeſty would prohibit ſome ignorant and unex- 
perienced perſons from acting the HisTorRy or THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, to the great prejudice. of the clergy of the 
church, who had expended conſiderable ſums for preparing 
a public preſentation of that play at the enſuing Chriſtmas *. 
From MysrERIESs this young fraternity proceeded to more 
regular dramas: and at the commencement of a theatre, were 
the beſt and almoſt only comedians. They became at length ſo 
favorite a ſet of players, as often to act at court: and, on par- 
ticular occaſions of feſtivity, were frequently removed from 
London, for this purpoſe only, to the royal houſes at ſome 
diſtance from town. Thus 1s a circumſtance in their dramatic 
hiſtory, not commonly known. In the year 1554, while the 
princeſs Elizabeth reſided at Hatfield-houſe in Hertfordſhire, 
under the cuſtody of fir Thomas Pope, ſhe was viſited 
by queen Mary; The next morning, after maſs, they were 
entertained with a grand exhibition of bear-baiting, with : 


» Penes me, ſupr. citat, * See Rise and PROGRESs, &c. C182, I. vol. ii. p. 118. 


which 
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e preſented her majeſty a cupboard of plate *. 


_ MOIRS, concerning Elizabeth, when 42 
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which their hi oimeſes were ri gb. il content. 1 n the evenin g. 
the great chamber was adorned with a ſumptuous ſuit of 
tapeſtry, called The Hanginge of Antioch : and after ſupper, a 


play was preſented by the children of Paul's”. After the play, 
and the next morning, one of the children, named Maxi- 


milian Poines, ſung to the princeſs, while ſhe plaid at the 
virginalls*. Strype, perhaps from the. ſame manuſcript chro- 
nicle, thus deſcribes a magnificent entertainment given to 
queen Elizabeth, in the year 1559, at Nonſuch in Surry, by 


lord Arundel, her majeſty's houſekeeper, or ſuperintendant, 
at that palace, now deſtroyed. I chuſe to give the deſcription 


in the words of this ſimple but pictureſque compiler. 


« There the queen had great entertainment, with banquets, 
<« eſpecially on Sunday night, made by the ſaid earl: together 
c with a Maſk, and the warlike ſounds' of drums and flutes, 
and all kinds of muſick, till midnight. On Monday, was 


« a great ſupper made for her: but before night, ſhe ſtood 
* at her ſtanding in the further park, and there ſhe ſaw a 
« Courſe: At night was a Play by the Children of Pauls, 
r and their [muſic]. maſter Sebaſtian. After that, a coſtly 
« banquet, accompanied with drums and flutes. This en- 
e tertainment laſted till three in the morning. And the earl 
In the year 
1562, when the ſociety of pariſh clerks in London 1 


7 Who pee erformed the play of royal 608507 ſuddenly roſe from the in- 
Hol or HERKNESs, the ſame r, after a ſtrument and offered to Arise his lordſhi 
greate and rich maſtinge and banguet, given declaring, * that ſhe was not uſed. 10 hs 
by fir Thomas Pope to the princeſs, in the before men, but when ſhe was ſolitary to 
grete hall at Hatfelde, LIE of fir Tno. * ſhun melancholy.” Mew. Lond. 1752. 
PoE. SECT, iii. p. 85, _ 09. Lelan applauds the ſkill of 

z MS. AnNnaLss OF a Manis“ 3 Eitzabcth, both in playing and ſinging. 
Reicxns. MSS. Cotton. VIT ELT. F. 5. Ex cok. fol. 59- Ip. 125. edit. Hearn. ] 


There is a curious anecdote in Melville's Ma- aut quid commemorem quos tu teſtudine 


umpta 


being ſurprized from behind the tape c referas mellifluoſque modos ? 


lord Hunſdon, while ſhe was playing on 
her virginals. Her majeſty, I know not * Ann, Res. vol. i. ch. xv. p. 194. 
whether 1 in a fit of royal prudery, or of ws, 1725. fol. ; 


one 
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one of their annual feaſts, after morning ſervice in Guild- 
hall chapel, they retired to their hall; where, after dinner, 
a goodly play was performed by the choriſters of Weſtminſter 
abbey, with waits, and regals, and finging *. The children of 
the chapel-royal were alfo famous actors; and were formed 
into a company of players by queen Elizabeth, under the 


conduct of Richard Edwards, a muſician, and a writer of 


Interludes, already mentioned, and of whom more will be 
ſaid hereafter, All Lilly's plays, and many of Shakeſpeare's 
and Jonſon's, were originally perfotmed by theſe boys: and 
it ſeems probable, that the title given by Jonſon to one of 
his comedies, called CyxTria's REV ELS, firft ated in 16035 
te by the children of her majeſtics chapel; with the allowance 
© of the Maſter of the Revels,” was an allufton to this eſta- 
bliſhment of queen Elizabeth, one of whoſe romantic names 
was CYNTHIA. The general reputation which they gained, 

and the particular encouragement and countenance which 
they received from the queen, excited the jealouſy of the 
grown actors at the theatres : and Shakeſpeare, in HAMLET, 
endeavours. to extenuate the applauſe which was idly indulged 


| to their e e not , very ju, in the 


b Strypes edit. of Stowe's Suk. Lok p. 
B. v. 
"a Sie 0 0 Lilly's nine comedies are en- 
titled couxT-coutpits: which, I be- 
lieve, were written profeſſedly for this ur- 
poſe. Theſe were reprinted together, 
ef 1632, 12mo. His laſt play is dated 


7 They very frequently were joined b 
the choriſters of gu Paul's. It is a 12 
take that theſe were rival companies; and 


that becauſe Jonſon's PoE TASTE was act- 


ed, in the year 1601, by the boys of the 
chapel, his antagonift Decker got his Sa- 
TIROMASTIX, an anſwer to Jonſon's play, 
to be performed, out of oppoſition, by thoſe 
of faint Paul's. Lilly*s court-comedies; and 
many others, were acted by the children of 
both choirs in conjunction. It is certain 


chat Decker ſneers'at Johnſon” $ intereſt with 


the Maſter of the Revels, in procuring his 


plays to be acted fo often at Court. © Sir 
* Vaughan. I have ſome coffen-germans 
eat Curt ſhall beget you the reverſion of 
c the maſter of the king's revels, or elſe to 

« be his lord of miſrule nowe at Chriſtmas.” 
SiGnarT. G. 3. Dekker's SaATIROMASTIX, 
or the Untruſfſing of the Humorons Poet. 
Lond. for E. White, 1602. 4to. Again, 
Sioxar, M. © When your playes are miſſe- 
ct „kt at 1 you ſhall not crie mew like 
puſſe-cat, and ſay you are glad you 
5 out of the courtier's element.” On 
the ſame idea the ſatire is founded of ſend- 
ing 1707 or Jonſon, to court, to be dub- 
bet: and of bringing! the quivering 

3 ride to court in a maſke, &c.“ hos 

SIGNAT, I. 3. 
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following ſpeeches of Roſencrantz and Hamlet.— There is 
an aiery of little children, little eyaſes*, that cry out on 


* the top. 


of the queſtion, and are moft tyrannically clapped 


« for't: theſe are now the faſhion, and fo berattle the common 
<« ſtages, ſo they call them, that many wearing rapiers are 
« afraid of gooſe quills, and dare. ſcarce come thither.— 
„ Hom. What, are they children? Who maintains them ? 
How are they eſcoted '? Will they purſue the Quality no 
„longer than they can ſing, &c*.” This was about the 
year 1599. The latter clauſe means, © Will they follow the 
&* profeſſion of players, no longer than they keep the voices 
« of boys, and ſing in the choir?” So Hamlet afterwards 
ſays to the player, Come; give us a taſte of your quality: 

« come, a paſſionate ſpeech *.” Some of theſe, however, 
were diſtinguiſhed for their propriety of action, and became 


admirable comedians. at the theatre of Black-fr1 lers 


Among 


the children of queen Elizabeth's chapel, was one Salvadore 
Pary, who. acted in Jonſon's. PoETASTER, and CYNTHIA'S. 


| © Neſt of young hawks. 
f Paid, 
5 Acr. ii. 


Se. vi. And perhaps he 


glances at the ſame ſet of actors in Romeo 


and Jur izr, when a play, or PIs 1 
propoſed. Ac i. Sc. v. 


We'll have no Cupid, hood-wink'd with a 
ſcarf, 


Bearing 2 Tartar' 5 painted bow of lath.— 
Nor a. without-book prologue faintly 1) ſpoke 
1 3 


Idid. Sc. iii. * f 
1 There is a p aſſage in Srarronpz' $ 
LETTERS, which ſtems to ſhew, that the 
diſpoſitions and accommodations at the 
theatre of Black-friars, were much better 
than we now ſuͤppoſe. A little pique, 
« happened betwixt the duke of Lenox. and 
*« the lord chamberlain, about a box at a 
new play in the Black- friers, of which 
the duke had got the key.” The diſpute 
was fettled by t 

GeLonp Dru r. Jan. 255 1635. vol. i. 


* 


count of an order of the privy co 


e king. G. Garranp to 


See a curious ac- 
council, in 
1633, © hung up in a table near Paules and 
Black- fryars, to command all that reſort 
* to the play-houſe there, to ſend away 
& their coaches, and to diſperſe abroad in 
« Paules church- yard, carter-lane, the con- 
«quit in fleet-ſtreet, &c. &c.” Ibid. p. 175. 
Another of. Garrard's letters mentions. a 
pla at this theatre, which ! coſt three or 

115 dur hundred pounds ſetting out; eight” 
& or ten ſaitsof new cloaths he [the author] 
„gave the players, an unheard of prodi- 
* « gality !”” Dat. 1637. Ibid. vol. ii. 150. 

It appears by the Prologue of Chapman's. 
er Fools, àa comedy preſented at Black- 


p · 511. edit. 1739. fol. 


friers, and printed 1605, that only the ſpec- 


tators of rank and quality ſate on the ſtage. 


— — To fair attire the ſtage 
Helps) much; for if our other audience 0 
You on the flage depart before \ we * 
Our wits go with you all, Kc. 


- ReveLs, 
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Revzrs, and was inimitable in his repreſentation of the 
character of an old man. He died about thirteen years of 
age, and is thus elegantly celelebrated in one of Jonſon's 


epigrams. : 


An Epi 1aph on 8. P. a chile 4 guerne | Elizabeth's chapel 


— with me, all you that read 


This little ſtory ! 


And know, for whom a teare you th ed. 


Dzarn's ſelfe is ſorry. 


Twas a child, that ſo did thrive 


As Heaven and NaTure ſeem'd to ftrive 


In grace and feature, 


Which own'd the creature. 


| Yeares he numbred ſcarce thirteene, 


When Fates turn'd cruell; 


Yet three fill'd zodiackes had he beene 


The Stage's Jewell: 


And did acte, what now we moane, 


Old men ſo duely; 
As, ſooth, the PaRc thought him one, 
Hie plaid fo truely. 


So, by errour, to his fate 


% 


They all conſented ; 


But viewing him ſince, alas! too late. 


They have repented : 


And have ſought, to give new birthe, 


In bathes to ſteep him: 
but being ſo much too good for earthe, 
Heaven vowes to koop him 


ro this eccleſiaſtical origin of the drama, v we muſt refer 


the plays acted * the ſociety of the pariſh-clerks of London, 


* EpiGRAMMES, Epig. CXX, 
Eee 2 
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fon eight days cee . at Clerkenwell, which thence 
| taok its name, in the preſence of moſt of the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, in the years. 1390, and 1409. In 
the ignorant ages, the pariſh-clerks of London might juſtly 
be conſidered as a literary ſociety. It was an eſſential part 
of their profeſſion, not only to ſing but to read; an accom- 
pliſhment almoſt ſolely confined to the clergy: and, on the 
whole, they ſeem to come under the chagatter of a religious 
fraternity. They were incorporated into a guild, or fellow- 
ſhip, by king Henry the third about the year 4240, under 
the patronage of ſaint Nicholas; - It was antiently cuſtomary 
for men and women of the firſt. quality, ecclefiaſtics, and 
others, who were lovers of chunch-mufic, to be admitted 
into this corporation: and they gave lange gratuities for the 
ſupport, or education, of many perſons in the practice of 
that ſcience. Fheir pubhe: feaſts, which I have already 
mentioned, were frequent, and celebrated with ſinging and 
muſic ; moſt commonly at Guildhall chapel or college. Be- 
fore the reformation, this ſociety was conſtantly hired to ' 
aſſiſt as a choir, at the magnificent funerals. of the nobility, 
or other diſtinguiſhed per ſonages, "Which, were celebrated 
within the eity of London, or in its neighbourhood. The 
ſplendid ceremonies of their anniverſary proceſſion and maſs, 
in the year 1554, are thus related by: Strype, from an old 
chronicle. © May the fixth, was a goodly evenſong at Guild- 
« hall college, by the Maſters of the CARS and their Fel- 
„ lowſhip, with ſinging and playing; and the morrow after, 
« was a great mals, at the ſame place, and by the ſame 
« fraternity : when every clark offered an halfpenny. The 
« maſs was: ſung by divenſe; of the queen's [Mary's] chapel 
te and children. Andi after maſs done, every clark went their 
« proceſſion, two and two together; each having on, a ſur- 
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1 Stowe's Sup. Lon n, ut 5 3 231. | | 
« ſcore 
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* ſcore ſtandards, ſtreamers, and banners; and each one 
« that bare them had an albe or a ſurplice. Then came in 
<«. order the waits playing: and then, thirty clarkes, ſing- 
e ing FESTA DIES. There were four of theſe choirs. Then 
came a canopy, borne over the Sacrament by four of the 
e maſters of the clarkes, with ſtaffe torches burning, &c*. 
Their profeſſion, employment, and character, naturally 
dictated to this ſpiritual brotherhood the repreſentation of 
plays, eſpecially thoſe of the ſcriptural kind: and their con- 
ſtant practice in ſhews, proceſſions, and vocal muſic, eaſily 
accounts for their addreſs in detaining the beſt company 
which England afforded in the fourteenth century, at a re- 
ligious farce, for more than a week. 

Before I conclude this inquiry, a great part of which has 
been taken up in endeavouring to ſhew the connection be- 
tween places of education and the ftage, it ought to be re- 
marked, that the antient faſhion of acting plays in the inns 
. of court, which may be ranked among ſeminaries of in- 
ſtruction, although for a ſeparate profeſſion, is deducible 
from this ſource. The firſt repreſentation of this ſort which 
occurs on record, and is mentioned with any particular cir- 
cumſtances, was at Gray's-inn. - John Roos, or Roo, ſtudent 
at Gray's-inn, and created a ſerjeant at law in the year 1511, 
wrote a comedy which was acted at Chriſtmas in the hall of 
that ſociety, in the year 1527. This piece, which probably 
contained ſome free reflections on the pomp of the clergy, 
gave ſuch offence to cardinal Wolſey, that the author was 
degraded and imprifoned®, In the year 1550, under the 
reign of Edward the ſixth, an order was made in the ſame 
ſociety, that no comedies, commonly called Interludes, ſhould 
be acted in the refectory in the intervals of vacation, except 
at the celebration of Chriſtmas; and that then, the whole 
body of ſtudents ſhould jointly contribute towards the dreſſes, 


= Eccles, Mem, vol. iii. ch. Ai. p. 121. n Hollinſh, Caron, iii. 894. 
| ſcenes, 
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ſcenes, and decorations *. In the year 1561, Sackville's and 
Norton's tragedy of FerREx AND PoRREX was preſented 
before queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, by the gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple“. In the year 1566, the Suprosks, a 
comedy, was acted at Gray's-inn, written by Gaſcoigne, one 
of the ſtudents. Dekker, in his ſatire againſt Jonſon above 
cited, accuſes Jonſon for having ſtolen ſame jokes from the 
Chriſtmas plays of the lawyers. *© You ſhall ſweare not to 
« bumbaſt out a new play with the old lyning of eſtes 
<« ſtolne from the Temple-revells ',”” It the year 1632 
it was ordered, in the Inner Temple, that no play ſhould 
be continued after twelve at night, not even on Chriſt- 
mas- eve. 3 5 5 
But theſe ſocieties ſeem to have ſhone moſt in the repre- 
ſentation of Maſques, a branch of the old drama. So early 
as the year 1431, it was ordered, that the ſociety of Lin- 
coln's inn ſhould celebrate four revels*, on four grand 
feſtivals, every year, which I conceive to have conſiſted in 
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p Printed at London, 1565. 12mo, In. 


one of the old editions of this play, I think 
a quarto, of 1590, it is ſaid to be ſet forth 


s as the ſame was ſhewed before the queen's 


© moſt excellent majeſtie, in her highneſs's 
e court of the inner-temple.” It is to be 
obſerved, that Norton, one of the authors, 
was connected with the law: For the Ap- 
ce probation of Mr. T. Norton, counſellor 


« and ſollicitor of London, appointed by 


ce the biſhop of London,” is prefixed to Ch. 
Marbury's Collection of Italian Proverbs, 


Lond. 1581. 4to. 
4 SATIROMASTIX, edit. 1602. ut ſupr. 
S1GNnarT. M. | . 
n Dudg. ut ſupr. cap. 57. p. 140. feq. 
6,5, 86 5 

It is not, however, exactly known whe- 
ther theſe revels were not ſimply DAN Es: 
for Dugdale ſays, that the ſtudents of this 


inn „ anciently had pancincs for their 
1 recreation and delight.“ I81p, And he 


8 Dugdale, Or1c. JuriD, cap. 67. adds, that in the year 1610, the under bar- 


riſters, for example's ſake, were put out of 
commons by decimation, becauſe they of» 


Fended in not Dancing on Candlemas- 


day, when the JuDGEs were pre/ent, ac- 
cording to an antient order of the ſociety. 
Ibid, col. 2. In an old comedy, called 
CuyiDd's WHiRLI1G16, acted in the year 
1616, by the children of his majeſty's revels, 
a law - ſtudent is one of the perſons of the 


drama, who ſays to a lady, Faith, lady, 


J remember the firſt time I ſaw you was 
in quadrageſſimo- ſexto of the queene, in a 
© michaelmas tearme, and I think it was 
« the morrow upon menſe Michaelis, or 
& craftino Animarum, I cannot tell which. 
« And the next time I' ſaw you was at our 
*« REVELLs, where it pleaſe 3 ladyſhip 
e to grace me with a galliard ; and I ſhall 
& never forget it, for my velvet pantables 
<[pantofles] were ſtolne away the whit,” 
But this may alſo allude to their maſks 
and plays. SiGcnaT. H. 2. edit. Lond. 


1616, 4to, 


great 


. 


great meaſure of this ſpecies of imperſonation. In the year 
1613, they preſented at Whitehall a maſque before king 
James the firſt, in honour of the marriage of his daughter 
the princeſs Elizabeth with the prince Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, at the coſt of more than one thouſand and eighty 

pounds. The poetry was by Chapman, and the machinery 
by Jones. But the moſt ſplendid and ſumptuous perfor- 
mance of this kind, plaid by theſe ſocieties, was the maſque 
which they exhibited at Candlemas-day, in the year 1633, 
at the. expence of two thouſand pounds, before king Charles 


the firſt ; which ſo pleaſed the king, and probably the queen, 
that he invited one hundred and twenty gentlemen. of the | 


law to a ſimilar entertainment at Whitehall on Shrove Tueſ- 
day following“. It was called the Txrumen or Peace, and 
written by Shirley, then a ſtudent of Gray's-inn. The 
ſcenery was the invention of Jones, and the muſic was com- 
poſed by William Lawes and Simon Ives. Some curious 


t Dugdale Iz1D. p. 246. The other of each there is an epigram. The maſque 
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ſocieties ſeem to have joined. IB1D. cap. 
67. p. 286. See alſo Finett's Pyu1Loxe- 


N15, p. 8. 11. edit. 1656. and Ibid. p. 73. 
nu Printed n | 
5 deſcription of the whole ſhew, in the 


© manner of their march on horſeback to 


« the court from the Mafter of the Rolls 
« his houſe; &c.“ It is dedicated to fir E. 
Philipps, Maſter of the Rolls. But we find 
a maſque on the very fame occaſion, and 
at Whitehall, before: the king and queen, 
called The ma/que of Grays inn gentlemen and 
the Inner temple, by Beaumont, in the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher. | 
v Dugd. ibid. p. 346. 


* It was printed, Lond. 1633. 4to. The 


author ſays, that it exceeded in variety and 
richneſs of decoration, any thing ever exhi- 


bited at Whitehall. There is a little piece 


called THE Inns or Couxr AN ACRAMM- 
MATIST, or The Maſguers Maſqued in Ana- 
grams, written by Francis Lenton, the queen's 
poet, Lond. 1634. 4to. In this piece, the 
names, and reſpective houſes, of each maſ- 
quer are ſpecified; and in commendation 


* AS 


14. 4to. With a 


with which his majeſty returned this com- 
liment on the ſhrove- tueſday following at 
hitehall, was, I think, Carew's Cœl uu 


BRITANNICUu, written by the king's 
command, and played by his majeſty, with 


many of the nobility and their ſons who 
were boys. The machinery by Jones, aad 
the muſic by H. Lawes. It has been given 
to Davenant, but improperly. 

There is a play written by Middleton a- 
bout the year 1623, called Innzr Tzu- 
PLE MasQuE, or the Mas dug or HE- 
ROES, preſented as an entertainment for 
many worthy ladies, by the members of 


that ſociety. Printed, Lond. 1640. 4to, I 
believe it is the foundation of Mrs, Behn's 


CLITY-HEIRESS, | 
I have alſo ſeen the Masquz or Frow- 
ERS, acted by the ſtudents of Grays-inn, 


in the Banquetting-houſe at White-hall, on 
Twelſth Night in 1613. It is dedicated 


to ſir F. Bacon, and was printed, Lond. 


1614. 4to. It was the laſt of the court- 
ſolemnities exhibited in honour of Carr, 


earl of Somerſet. | 
g | anecdotes 
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anecdotes of this exhibition are preſerved by a cotemporary, 
a diligent and critical obſerver of thoſe ſeemingly inſignifi- 
cant occurrences, which acquire importance in the eyes of 
poſterity, and are often of more value than events of greater 
dignity. On Monday after Candlemas-day, the gentlemen 
of the inns of court performed their Masquz at Court. 
«© They were ſixteen in number, who rode through the 
<« ſtreets? 1 in four. chariots, and two others to carry their 
pages 3 muſicians; attended by an hundred gentle- 
* men on great horſes, as well clad as every I ſaw any: 
{© They far exceeded in bravery [ſplendor] any Maſque on 
had formerly been preſented by thoſe ſocieties, and pe 
formed the dancing part with much applauſe. In their 
« company, was one Mr. Read of Gray's-inn ; whom all the 
« women, and ſome men, cried up for as handſome a man 
* as the duke of Buckingham. They were well uſed at 
court by the. king and queen. No diſguſt given them, 
te only this one accident fell: Mr. May, 7 Gray's-inn, a 
« fine poet, he who tranflated Lucan, came athwart my 
e lord chamberlain in the banquetting-houſe *, and he broke 
« his ſtaff over his ſhoulders, not knowing who he was; the 
_ « king preſent, who knew him, for he calls him nis rokr, 
« and told the chamberlain of it, who ſent for him the next 
« morning, and fairly excuſed himſelf to him, and gave 
him fifty pounds in pieces. — This riding-ſhew took ſo 
« well, that both king and queen deſired to ſee it again, ſo 
that they invited themſelves to ſupper to my lord mayor's 
* within a week after; and the Maſquers came in a more 
ec « glorious ſhow with all the riders, which were increaſed 
„twenty, to Merchant-taylor's Hall, and there performed 
«c — But it was not only * the n of 1 


= 


6. They went from Ely houſe. Lot. | vol. 1. p. 207. Iti 1s added, « On 8 


At Whitehall. Tueſday at night, the king and the lords 
„ STRAFFORDE'S LETTERS, Girard to ** performed their Maſque. The templars - 


dhe Lond Deputy, dat. Feb, 27, 1633. « were all invited, and well pleaſed, &c. - 


. 11. 1634. © There is 


POETRY. 401, 


and the decorations. of ſcenery, that theſe ſpectacles were re- 
commended. Some of them, in point of poetical compoſi- 


tion, were eminently beautiful and elegant. Among theſe 
may be mentioned a maſque on the ſtory of Circe and 


Ulyſſes, called the INNER TeMeLe Masqus, written by Wil- 


7 


See alſo p. 177. And Fr. Olborn's Ta A- 


bir. Mu. vol. it. p. 134. Wok ks, 
edit. 1722. 8 vo. It ſeems the queen and 
her ladies were experienced actreſſes: for 
the ſame writer ſays, Jan. 9. 1633.1 
« never knew a duller Chriſtmas than we 
* had at Court this year; but one play all 
ce the time at Whitehall !-—The queen had 
t ſome little infirmity, which made her 
« keep in: only on Twelfth-night, ſhe. 
1 the king at Somerſet houſe, and 
« preſented him with a play, newly ſtu- 


4 died, long fince printed, the Fa iT HTus 
« SREPERDESS [of Fletcher] which the 
* king's | es ated in the robes She and 
& her ladies ated their PASTORAL in the 


c laſt year. Ibid. p. 177- Again, Jan. 
0 


« a Maſke at Shrovetide: the queen, and 
66 -fifteep ladies, are to perform, &c.” 


Ibid. p. 360. And, Nov. 9. 1637. Here 


c are to be two maſkes this winter; one 


at Chriſtmaſs, which the king and the 
c young nobleſſe do make; the other at 


4 Shrovetide, which the queen and her 
6 ladies do preſent to the king. A great 


* room is now building only for this uſe 
© betwixt the guard chamber and the ban-. 


* 


« quetting-houſe, and of fir, &c.” Ibid. 


vol. ii. p. 130. See alſop. 140. And Finett's 
PHILOoxENISs, There being a maſke in 
«« practice of the queen in perſon, with 
other great ladies, &c.“ 85 198. See 
Whitelock, ſub. an. 1632. She was {alſo] 
an actreſs in Davenant's maſque of the 


'Tzmere or Lovz, with many of the 


nobility of both ſexes. In Jenſon's CLo- 
RIDA at Shrovetide, 1630.—In Jonſon's 
Maſque called Lovs'rRezD ROM IN o- 
RANCE AND FOLLY, printed in 1640.— 
In W. Mountagu's SyerHEarp's OR a- 


CLE, a Paſtoral, printed in 1649. —In the 
maſque of AtBion's'TriuMPn, the Sun - 


day after Twelfth-night, 1631. Printed 
Vol. IL 71 


me reſolution for 


1631. In LuAIN AL IA, or The Feſtival 
of Light, a maſque, on Shrove-tueſday in 


1637. Printed Lond. 1637. 4to.—lIn Sar - 
MACIDA SPOLIA at Whitehall, 1639. 
Printed Lond. 1639. 4to. The words, I 


believe, by Davenant; and the muſic by 


Lewis Richard, maſter of her majeſty's 


muſic.— In Tz MPE xxSTORED, with four- 


teen other ladies, on Shrove-tueſday at 
Whitehall, 1631. Printed Lond. 1631. 


4to. The words by Aurelian Townſend. 
The king acted in ſome of theſe pieces. 


In the preceding reign, queen Anne had 


given countenance to this romp, and, I 


elieve. ſhe is the firſt of our queens that 


appeared perfonally in this moſt elegant 


and rational amuſement of a court. She 


ated in Daniel's Maſque of THE VIS Io 
OF TEE FOUR Goppesses, with eleven 
other ladies, at Hampton-court, in 1604. 
Lond. 1624. 4to.—In Jonſon's Masquez 
OF QukERs, at Whitehall, in 1609.— In 
Daniel's TETRHTSs's FesT1vaL, a Maſque, 
at the creation of prince Henry, Jun. 5. 
1610. This was called the Queen's 
Wake, See Winwood. 111. 180. Daniel 
dedicates to this queen a paſtoral tragi- 


comedy, in which ſhe perhaps performed, 


called HYMen's TRIUEr RH. It was pre- 


ſented at Somerſet-houſe, where ſhe mag- 


nificently entertained the king on occaſion 
of the marriage of lord Roxburgh. Many 
others, I preſume, might be added. Among 
the ENnTERTAINMENTS at RurLAN p- 
HOUSE, compoſed oy Davenant in the 
reign of Charles the firſt, there is a DE- 
CLAMATION, or rather Diſputation, with 
muſic, concerning Public Entertainment by 


Moral Repreſentation, The diſputants are 


Diogenes and Ariſtophanes. I am inform 
ed, that among the manuſcript papers of 


the late Mr. Thomas Coxeter, of T rintty 


college in Oxford, an ingenious and inqui- 


ſitive gleaner of anecdotes for a biography 
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liam Brown, a Kudent of that ſociety, about the year 1620” 
From this piece, as a ſpecimen of the temple-maſques in 


this view, I make no apology 


for my anticipation in tran- 


ſcribing the following ode, which Circe ſings as a charm to 
drive away fleep from Viyſfes, who is diſcovered W 


under a large tree. It is addreſſed to Sleep. 


High Tur enn. 
Sonne of Erebus and Nighte!” 
Hye away, and aime thy flighte, 
Where conſorte none other fowle 7 


Than the batte and ſullen owle: 4 


Where, upon the lymber gras, 
e Poppy and mandragoras, 
With like fimples not a fewe, 


Hange for ever droppes of de we: 
Where flowes Lethe, without coyle, 
SBeaeoftly like a ſtreame of oyle. 
He thee thither, gentle Sleepe! 
With this Greeke no longer keepe. £ 


of of Tug yo poets, how was. a 1 | 
tween 


ſis F. olke Greville and Da- 


niel the poet, concerning improvements 


and reformations pro to be made in 


theſe court-interludes. But this ſubject will 


be more fully examined, and further ws 
ſued, 1n its proper place. | 
After the Reſtoration, when the di ity 


of the old monarchical manners had ſuffered 


a long eclipſe from a Calviniſtic uſurpa- 
tion, a feeble effort was made to revive 
theſe: liberal and elegant amuſements at 
Whitehall. For about. the year 1675, 
queen Catharine ordered Crowne to write 


a Paſtoral called CatisTo, which was act- 
ed at court by the ladies Mary and Anne 


daughters of the duke of York, and the 


young nobility. About the ſame. tune lady: 
Anne, afterwards queen, -plaid the part of 


Semandra, in Lee's MiTariDaTEs. The 


young noblemen were inſtructed by Better- 


ton, and the princeſſes by his wife ; who 


perhaps conceived 9 more * | 


% 


thay any. female that; 9 on the 
ow In remembrance of her- theatrical 
ructions, Anne, when queen, — ed gas 
Mrs. Betterton an annual | 
hundred pounds. Langb. Bar. P. p. 
92. edit. bg Cibber's Ayor. p. +2 
This was an. early practice in France. 
In 1540, Margaret de Valois, queen of 
Navarre, wrote Moralities, which ſhe call- 
ed PasTORALS, to be added by the ladies 


| of her court. 


rr 


college at Cambridge, by Tho. Davies. 
Works of W. Browne, Lond. 1772. vol. 


iii. p. 121. In the dedication to the So- 
ciety the author ſays, If it degenerate in 


* kinde from thoſe other the fociety hath 
1 produced, blame yourſelves for not 77 


ing a happier muſe.” Wood ſays that 


Browne ** retiring to che inner temple, 


became famed there for his 3 292 
A Oxon. L P - 


| Thrice : 


2 


ENGHISH: POETRY, 61 


Thrice I charge thee by my wand, 
Thrice with moly from my hand 
Doe teuch Ulyſſes eyes, 
And with th * Then ariſe. 
„ datelt Orecke . wer 


In praiſe of this fong 10 will be ſufficient to fay, "BF it res 
minds us of ſome favorite touches in Milton's Comvs, to 
which it perhaps gave birth. Indeed one cannot help ob- 
ſerving here in general, although the obſervation more pro- 
perly belongs to another place, that a maſque thus recently 
exhibited on the ſtory of Circe, which there is reaſon to think 


had acquired ſome popularity, ſuggeſted to Milton the hint of 


a maſque on the ſtory of Comus. It would he ſuperfluous to 


racters: they bath deal in incantations conducted by the 


| ſame mode of operation, and producing effects exactly parallel. 


From this practice of perfotming interludes in the inns of 
court, we may explain a paſſage in Shakeſpeare : but the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the context embarraſſes that expla- 


ing to his couſin Silence of his heroic exploits when he 
ſtudied the law at Clement's-inn. * I was once of Clement's 
ec inn, where I think they. will talk of mad Shallow yet. 
#6. Sil. You were called 1% Shallow then, couſin. Shal I 
« was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
„ indeed too, and roundly too. There was I, and little 
« John Doit of. Staffordſhire, &c. You had not four 
ſuch ſwinge-bucklers in the inns of court again. We 
% knew where all the Bona Roba's were, &c.— Oh, the mad 
e days that I have ſpent !“ Falſtaffe then enters, and is 


 cecogniled. 45 Shallow, as ; his brother-ſtudent at Clement $- 


I. 146. : | Aer i, Se. fl, N 
. — Ff f 2 inn; 


point out minutely the abſolute ſimilarity af bs. two cha- 


nation, as it perplexes the ſentence in other reſpects. In 
the Second PART of HENRY THE. FQURTH, Shallow is boaſt- 
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inn; on which, he takes occaſton to reſume the topic of his 
juvenile frolics exhibited in London fifty years ago. She's 
« old, and had Robin Night work, before I came to Cle- 
« ment's inn.—Ha, couſin Sifenee; that thou hadſt That that 
this knight and I have ſeen! Hah, Sir John, &c.“ Fal- 
ſtaffe's recruits are next brought forward to be inrolled. 
One of them is ordered to handle his arms: when Shallow 
fays, ftill dwelling on the old favorite theme of Clement's- 
inn, He is not his craft-maſter, he dothi not do it right. 1 
« remember at Mile-End Green, when I lay at Element's-inn, 
: was then Sir Dagonet in ARTHuR's Show, there was a 
«© little quiver fellow, and he would manage you his piece 
„ thus, &c.” Does he mean, that he acted ſir Dagonet at 
Mile-end Green, or at'Clement's-irin? By the application of 
a parentheſis only, the paſſage will be cleared from ambiguity, 
and the ſenſe I Would aſſign will appear to be juſt. ' © I re- 
4 member at Mile-end Green, (when J lay at Clement's-inn, 
„I was then Sir Dagonet in AxTiuR's Snow,) there was a 
« little quiver fellow, &c.” That is, remember, when 
J was a-very young: man at Clement's-inn, and not fit to 
act any higher part than Sir Dagonet in the interludes 
« which we uſed to play! in the ſociety, that among the ſoldiers 
1 who were exerciſed in Mile- end Green, there was one remark-- 
able fellow, &c . The performance of this part of Sir 
Dagonet was another of Shallow s feats at Clement's-inn, on 
which he delights to expatiate: a circumſtance, in che mean 
time, quite foreign to the purpoſe of what he is faying, bit: 
introduced, on that account, to. heighten the ridicule of his 
character. Juſt as he had told Silence, a little before, that 
bt ſaw 77 8 head broke by Falte at t the e 


K 


4 


0 . tert, When Ilaid at Climent' Trix. vol. 3; fol; 115. Again, Maiſter-- 
inn; is logged, or lived. So Leland. An Page hath tranſlated * uſe, and now 
« old manner place, where in tymes-paſte * much L VITA there.” Ibid, fol. 121. 
ſum of the Moulbrays Lay for a ſtarte. And in many other * 46695, m_— 
That is LIED for 4 ſine, or  Jometimer, : 


FTE . « and 
; * : ; wa - 
„ a * , 


ENGLISH: POETRY: 4s. 


„ and the ve ry fame day, I did fight with one Sampſon Stock- 
„ fiſh, a fruitane, behind Gray's-1nn.” Not to mention 
the ſatire implied in making Shallow act Sir Dagonet, who 
was King Arthur's Fool. ARTHUR'S Show, here ſuppoſed to 
have been preſented at Clement's- inn, was probably an in- 
terlude, or maſque, which actually exiſted, and was very 
popular, in Shakeſpeare's age: and ſeems to have been com- 
piled from Mallory's Mok TE ARTHUR, or the hiſtory of king 
Arthur, then recently publiſhed, and the favorite and moſt 
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 faſhionqble romance. 

When the ſocieties: of the 5 0 W theſe Pane: 
with their own reſpective refectories, at Chriſtmas, or any 
other feſtival, a Chriſtmas- prince, or revel- maſter, was con- | 
ſtantly appointed. At a: Chriſtmas. celebrated in the hall of hl 
the Middle-temple; in the year 1635, the juriſdiction, pri- jt 


vileges, and parade, of this mock- monarch, are thus cir- 
cumſtantially ;deſcribed *;,/; He was attended by his lord 


keeper, lord treaſurer, with eight white ſtaves, a 5 of bl. 
his band of | penſioners. and of his guard; and with two 1 
chaplains, who were ſo ſeriouſly impreſſed with an idea of 9 


bis regal dignity, that When they preached before him on 
the preceding Sunday in the Temple church, on aſcending 1 
_ the pulpit, they ſaluted him with three low bows. He dined, if 
both in the hall, and in his privy-chamber, under a cloth of | 925 
eſtate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen penſioners were N 
borrowed of lord Saliſbury. Lord Holland, his temporary "M 
| Juſtice in Eyre, ſupplied him with veniſon, on demand: and. En 1 
the lord mayor and ſheriffs of London, with wine. On 
twelfth-day, at going to church, he received many. petitions, 


* + HA , 
ow Top 


44 85 That Mile-end-green wh th place for 4e in he ſomer e . Dermer's- : 
3 ports and exerciſes, we learn from TransL, tom. i. c. 383. f. 262. a. | | 
Froiſſart. In the affair of Tyler and Straw See alſo. Dugd. On. Jurid. p. 154. 
he ſays, Then the wy. ſende to them . where many of the circumſtances of 8 of- 
23 that they ſhulde al er to a fayre ficer are dekeribed at large: who alſo men- 
* playne place, called Myle- end, where the tions, at Lincoln's-inn, a King or THE- 
* oops of the On Gd PROM themſelves Cocxxxvi on en, N 64. 
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which he gave to his maſter of! requeſts: And, like other 
kings, he had a favorite, whom, with others, gentlemen of 
high quality, he knighted at returning from church. His 
expences, all from his own purſe, amounted to two! thou- 
ſand pounds. We are alſo told, that in the year/' 1635, 
* On Shrovetide at night, the lady Hatton feaſted the king, 
queen, and princes, at her houſe in Holborn. The Wed- 
A neſday before, the Prince or Taz TEMPLE invited the 

« prince Ele&or and his brother to a Maſque atthe Temple, 
« which was very compleatly fitted for the variety of the 
* ſcenes, and excellently well performed. Thither came the 
* queen with three! of tay? ladies diſguiſed, all | clad in the 
< attixe of citizens.-This done, the Prince. Was de poſed, 
* but ſince the king knighted him at Whiteh f 

But theſe ſpeQacles and entertainments in erde, 
not ſo much becauſe they were romantic and ridiculous in 
their mode of exhibition, as that they were inſtitutions 
celebrated for the purpoſes of merriment and feſtivity, were 
_ ſuppreſſed or ſuſpended under the falſe and illiberal ideas of 
reformation and religion, which prevailed in the fariatical 
court of Cromwell. The countenance afforded by a polite 
court to ſuch entertainments, became the leading topic of 
animadverſion and abuſe in the miſerable 05 of the 
puritan theologiſts; who attempted the buſineſs of national 
reformation without any knowledge of the nature of ſociety, 
and whoſe cenſures proceeded not ſo much from principles 
of a purer morality, as from a narrowneſs of mind, and 
from that ignorance of human affairs which whos th AC- 


ran roar the operations of enthuſtaſm. a 


on 2 rareelens Lerrzas, ut Er  Vucyis or Paines 1 
vol. i. p. $07. The writer adds, (“ All their requeſt far the purpoſe, in thres days. 
n to makethem fit to give the The muſic by H. and W. Laws. The 
prince 'eleftor 'a royal entertainment, names of the proformers aan the end. 
, with maſks, dancings, and fome other & Ibid. p. 525. The writcr adds <« Mrs. 
* ekerciſes of wit in 'orations or 12 9 1 Baſſer, the great lace- woman of Cheap- 
ments, that day they invite kim.“ Ade, bene Mena, am el the dun 
3 This, I think, was Davenant's Tal- e by the hand, &c.“ See ibid. p. 506. 
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57 E are now tings at b the e RTE TP of tha fix- 
teenth century. But before I proceed to a formal 
Leg pe a examination of the poetry of that century, 


and of thoſe that follaw, ſome preliminary conſiderations of 
a more general nature, and which will have: à reference to 


all the remaining part of our hiſtory; for the purpoſe of 
preparing the reader, and facilitating our future * 


e to be neceſſary. 
On a retroſpect of the Bfteorith | century, we find much 
poetry written during the latter part of that period. It is 
certain, that the recent introduction into England of the 
art of typography, to which our countrymen afforded the 
moſt liberal encouragement, and which for many years was 
_ almoſt ſolely confined to the: impreſſion of Engliſh books, 
the faſhion of tranſlating the claſſics from French verſions, 
tlie growing improvements of the Engliſh language, and the 


diffuſion of learning among the "ng greatly contributed to 
multiply Engliſh compoſition, both in proſe and verſe, 


| Theſe cauſes, however, were yet % Wee nor had they 
gathered a ſufficient degree of power and ſtability, to 5 55 
rate on our literature with any vigorous effects. 

But there is a circumſtance, which, among ſome . 
already ſuggeſted, impeded that progreſſion in our poetry, 
which might yet have been expected under all theſe advan- 
tages. A revolution, the moſt fortunate and important in 
moſt” other reſpetts, and the moſt intereſting that occurs 
in the hiſtory of the migration of letters, now began to 
take place; which, by diverting the attention of ingenious 


men to.new modes of thinking, and the culture of new lan- 


guages, introduced a new courſe of Rudy, and gave a tem- 
porary 
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porary check to vernacular compoſition. This was the re- 
vival of claſſical learning. 

In the courſe of "theſe, annals we muſt have Regent re- 
marked, from time to time, ſtriking ſymptoms of a reſtleſs 
diſpoſition in the human mind to rouſe from its lethargic 
ſtate, and to break the bonds of barbariſm. After many 
imperfect and interrupted efforts, this mighty deliverance, 
in which the mouldering Gothic fabrics of falſe religion and 
falſe philoſophy fell together, was not effectually completed 
till the cloſe of the fifteenth century. An event, almoſt for- 
tuitous and unexpected, gave a direction to that ſpirit of 
curiofity and Err: which had not yet appeared in its 
full force and extent, for want of an object. About the 
year 1453; the diſperſion of the Greeks; after Conſtantinople 
had been occupied by the Turks, became the means of 
gratifying that natural love of novelty, which has ſo fre- 
quently led the way to the nobleſt improvements, by the 
introduction of a new language and new books ; : and W £ 
changed the ſtate of letters in Europe W 

This great change commenced in naly; a e from 
: many circumſtances, above all others: peculiarly qualified and 
prepared to adopt ſuch a deviation. Italy, during the darkeſt 
periods. of monaſtic ignorance, had always maintained a 
greater degree of refinement and knowledge than any other 
European country. In the thirteenth century, when the 
manners of Europe appear to have been overwhelmed with 
every ſpecies of abſurdity, its luxuries were leſs ſavage, and 
its public ſpectacles more rational, than thoſe of F rance,. 


1 But it ſhould be EE that ſome _ 


ee, Grecians, foreſeeing the perſecutions 
iy 4 over their country, e 
taly, and taught their lan guage there, 
fore the taking of Conſtantinople. 
Greeks, who attended the Florentine coun- 
cil, and never returned for fear of the Turks, 
founded the preſent royal library in the city 
of Turenne. 
emperor, unable to reſiſt the frequent inſults 


— 


Some 


In the year 1401, the Greek 


of theſe barbarians, came into England to 
ſeek redreſs or protection from Henry the 
fourth. He landed at Dover, attended by 


| many. learned Greeks; and the next daß 

was honourably received at Chriſt- chuck 

priory at Canterbur Yo by the 
n 


rior, Tho» 
mas Chyllenden. a manu (cript called 
SPECULUM PARVULORUM, lb. 5. e. 30. 


 MSS, Bibl. Lambeth. 
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England, and Germany. Its inhabitants were not only en- 
riched, but enlightened, by that flouriſhing ſtate of com- 


merce, which its commodious ſituation, aided by the com- 
bination of other | concomitant advantages, contributed to 


ſupport. Even from the time of the irruptions of the nor- 


thern barbarians, ſome ako of the antient erudition 
ſtill remained in this country; and in the midſt of ſuperſti- 
tion and falſe philoſophy, repeated efforts were made in Italy 


to reſtore the Roman claflics. To mention no other in- 


ſtances, Alberti Muſſato of Padua, and a commander in 
the Paduan army againſt the Veroneſe, wrote two Latin 
tragedies, EcxkRI NIS, or the fate of the tyrant Ecerinus of 
Verona, and ACHILLES, on the plan of the Greek drama, 


and in imitation of Seneca, beforu the year 1320. The 


many monuments of legitimate ſculpture and Sehitecure 
preſerved in Italy, had there kept alive ideas of elegance and 


grace; and the Italians, from their familiarity with thoſe 


precious remains of antiquity, ſo early as the cloſe of the 
fourteenth century, had laid the rudiments of their per- 
fection in the antient arts. Another circumſtance which 


had a conſiderable ſhare in clearing the way for this change, 


and which deſerves particular atfention, was the innovation 
introduced into the Italian poetry by Petrarch : who, infpired 
with the moſt elegant of paſſions, and cloathing his ne 
feelings on that delicate ſubje& in the moſt melodious and 
OY Italian verfification, had totally eclipſed the barbarous 


— 


7 * He was We with the 3 and 
1329. 

a ee 1616, fol. with his 
Erisrolæ, ELzoi, Solilo UIA, Ec- 
1b, Centro Ovidianvs, Latin Hiſ- 
Aud! of Italy, and BAvak us ad Filium. 


in Muratori's RER. Ir Ar. SCRIPTOR. 


tom. x, Madiolan. 1727. P. 1. 123. 569. 
769. 785. See alſo in TRHERAUR-· ITAL, 
tom, vi. part. ii. Lugd. Bat. 1722. Amon 
hig inedited works are mentioned, Lips 


Vol. II. 5 G 8 * | beauties 


DE Loans NaTUR® ET Nr on 
Natural Cauſes and Fate. And three books 
in heroic verſe, on the War againſt the Ve- 
roneſe above-mentioned. The name and 
writings of Muſſato were hardly known, till 


they were ht forward to the public 
notice in the EssAT nn Pops; which I 
| ſhall ngt be accuſed of partiality, as I only 
join the voice of the world, in calling the 


mok agreeable and judicious piece of eri- 
ticiſm ores by the preſent age. 
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- beauties of the Provencial - troubadours ; ; and by this new 

and powerful magic, had in an eminent degree contributed 

to reclaim, at leaſt for a time, the public taſte, from a love 

of Gothic manners and romantic image x. 

In this country, ſo happily calculated for their favourable 

reception, the learned fugitives of Greece, when their empire 

was now deſtroyed, found ſhelter and protection. Hither 

8 the ey imported, and here they interpreted, their antient 

55 | writers, which had been preſerved entire at Conſtantinople. 

Theſe being eagerly ſtudied by the beſt Italian ſcholars, com- 

municated a taſte for the graces of genuine poetry and elo- 

quence ; and at the ſame time were inſtrumental in propa- 

gating a more juſt and general reliſh for the Roman poets, 

orators, and hiſtorians, In the mean time a more elegant 

and ſublime philoſophy was adopted-: a philoſophy more 

friendly to works of taſte and imagination, and more agree- 

able to the ſort of reading which was now gaining ground. 
The ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, and the captious logic of Ariſtotle, | 
were aboliſhed for the mild and divine wiſdom of Plato. 
It was a circumſtance, which gave the greateſt ſplendour 
and importance to this new mode of erudition, that it was 
encouraged by the Popes: who, conſidering the encourage- 
ment of literature as a new expedient to eſtabliſh their. au- 
thority over the minds of. men, and enjoying an opulent 
and peaceable dominion in the voluptuous region of Italy, 
extended their patronage on this occaſion. with a liberality ſo 
generous and unreſerved, that the court of Rome on a 
ſudden loſt its auſtere character, and became the ſeat of ele- 
gance and urbanity. Nicholas the fifth, about the year 
1440, eſtabliſned public rewards at Rome for compoſition in 
tte learned languages, appointed profeſſors in humanity, and 
employed intelligent perſons to traverſe all parts of Europe 
in ſearch of claſſic manuſeripts buried 1 in the monaſteries”, 


See © Dominei Steh DissERTA Too Vires Patrocinid, „ Ron. 715. 40. Ads, 
| 1 
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It was by means of the munificent ſupport of pope Nicholas, 
that Cyriac of Ancona, who may be conſidered as the firſt 
antiquary in Europe, was enabled to introduce a taſte for 
gems, medals, inſcriptions, and other curious remains of 
claſſical antiquity, which he collected with indefatigable 
labour in various parts of Italy and Greece *.. He allowed 
Francis Philelphus, an elegant Latin poet of Italy, about 
1450, a ſtipend for tranſlating Homer into Latin*. Leo 
the tenth, not leſs conſpicuous for his munificence in re- 
ſtoring letters, deſcended ſo far from his apoſtolical dignity, 
as to be a ſpectator of the PoenuLus of Plautus; which 
was performed in a temporary theatre in the court of the 
capitol, by the flower of the Roman youth, with the addi- 
tion of the moſt coſtly decorations *: and Leo, while he was 
pouring the thunder of his anathemas againſt the heretical 
doctrines of Martin Luther, publiſhed a bulle of excom- 
munication againſt all thoſe who ſhould dare to cenſure the 
poems of Ariofto. It was under the pontificate of Leo, that 
a perpetual indulgence was granted for rebuilding the church 
of a monaſtery, which poſſeſſed a manuſcript of Tacitus *. 


» sse Fr. Burmanni PR TAT. ad In- 
ſcription. Gruterian. Amſtel. 1707. fol. 


Baluz. MisczIL. tom. vi. p. 339. Ant. 
Auguſtini Di ALOE. DR NVUuisMAr. ix. 


xi. Voſſ. de His rox. LAr. p. 80g. His 


IrINERARIUM was printed at Florence, by 


L. Mehus, 1742. 8vo. See Leon. Aretini 


Er is Tor. tom. ii. lib. ix. p. 149. And 
Gio NAL. de Letterati d Italia. tom. xxi. 
p. 428, See the COLLECTION of Jaſcrip- 
tions, by P. Api 
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4 Philelph. Er is r. xxiv. 1. xxxvi. 1. 
In the ErisrIE of Philelphus, and in his 
ten books of Sa TIR ES in Latin verſe, are 
many curious particulars relating to the li- 
terary hiſtory of thoſe times. Venet. fol. 
1502. His Nicor Aus, or two books of 
Lyrics, is a panegyric on the life and act; 
of pope Nicholas the fif td. 
| It was in the year 1513, on occaſion of 
Julien Medicis, Leo's brother, being made 


* 
— 


Mantua. 


pianus, and B. Amantius, In- 
goldſtat. 1634, fol. at the Mo uu. 63 | 


s etiam infamia, 
„ nullos e cubicu 
* tota Italia nobiliſſimi) adamare, et cum 
« his tenerius atque libere jocari videretur.“ 


free of Rome: P. Jovius, Hisr. lib. xi. ad 
calc.. And Vir. Los. liþ. iii. p. 145. 
Jovius ſays, that the actors were Roman 


Juventutis lepidiſſimi. And that ſeveral pie- 


ces of poetry were recited at the ſame time. 
Leo was alſo preſent at an Italian comedy, 
written by cardinal Bibienna, called Ca- 
LANDER, in honour of the Ducheſs of 
It was ated by noble youths in 
the ſpacious apartments of the Vatican, and 


Leo was placed in a ſort of throne. Jov. 


in VI r. p. 199. 
Paulus Jovius relates an anecdote of 


| pope Leo the tenth, which ſhews that ſome 
pa 


ages in the claſſics were ſtudied at the 


court of Rome to very bad purpoſes. I muſt 


give it in his own words. Non caruit 
E parum honeſte non- 
ariis ſuis (erant enim e 


In ViTa Lxoxis X. p. 192, 
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X It is obvious to obſerve, how little Wann this juſt 


taſte, theſe elegant arts, and theſe new amuſements, proved 
in their conſequences to the ſpirit of the papal ſyſtem: and 
it is remarkable, that the court of Rome, whoſe ſole defign 


and intereſt it had been for ſo many centuries, to enſlave 


the minds of men, ſhould be the firſt to reſtore the religious 


and intellectual liberties of Europe. The apoſtolical fathers, 
aiming at a fatal and ill- timed popularity, did not reflect, 
that they were ſhaking the throne, which they thus adorned. 


Among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the exerciſe 
of theſe ſtudies, the firſt and moſt numerous were the 
Italian eccleſiaſtics. If not from principles of inclination, 
and a natural impulſe to follow the paſſion of the times, it 
was at leaſt their intereſt, to. concur in forwarding thoſe 
unprovements, which were commended, countenanced, and 
authoriſed, by their ſpiritual ſoyereign : they abandoned the 
pedantries of a barbarous theology, and cultivated the pureſt 
models of antiquity. The cardinals and biſhops of Italy 
compoſed Latin verſes, and with a ſucceſs attained by none 
in. more recent times, in imitation of Lucretius, Catullus, 
and Virgil. Nor would the encouragement of any. other 
European potentate have availed fo much, in this great work 
of reſtoring literature: as no other patronage could have 
operated with ſo powerful and immediate an influence on 
that order of men, who, from the nature of their education 


and profeſſion, muſt always be the principa [inſtruments | in 


fupporting every ſpecies of liberal erudition. 

And here we cannot but obſerve the neceſſary eoneiint 
between literary compoſition and the arts of deſign. No 
fooner had Italy baniſhed the Gothic ftyle in eloquence and 
poetry, than Painting, ſculpture, and architecture, at the 
fame time, and in the fame country, arrived at maturity, 
and appeared in all their original ſplendour. The beantiful 
or ſublime ideas which the Italian artiſts had eee 
the n of antient ſtatues and antient temples, 

| were 
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cles... | nn” was "exomned. in the capitol, and Raphasl 
was promoted to the dignity of a cardinal. _ 
"Theſe improvements were ſoon received in other countries. 
Laſcaris, one of the moſt learned of the Conſtantinopolitan 
exiles, was invited into France by Lewis the twelfth, and 
Francis the firſt : and it was, under the latter of theſe mo- 
narch that he was employed to form a library at Fontain- 
bleau, and to introduce Greek profeſſors into the univerſity 
of Paris. yet we find Gregory Typhernas teaching ( Greek at 
Paris, ſo early as the year 1472. About the ſame time, Anto- 
nius Eparchus of Corſica ſold one hundred Greek books to the 
emperour Charles the fifth and Francis the firſt ”, thoſe great 
rivals, who agreed in nothing, but in promoting the cauſe 
of literature. Francis the firſt maintained even a Greek 
fecretary, - the learned Angelus Vergerius, to whom he aſ- 
ſigned, in the year 1541, a penſion of four hundred livres 
from his exchequer He employed Julius Camillus to teach 
him to ſpeak fluently. the language of Cicero and Demoſthe- 
nes, in the ſpace of a month: but ſo chimerical an attempt 
e proved abortive, yet it ſhewed his paſſion for let- 
In the year 1474, the parliament of Paris, who, like 
Wo public bodies, eminent for their wiſdom, could proceed 
on no other foundation than that of ancient forms and 
euſtoms, and were alarmed at the appearance of an innova- 
tion, commanded a cargo of books, ſome of the firſt ſpeci 
mens of typography, Which were imported into Paris 3 a 
factor of the 0p of Menk2s, 40? be ized. and difroped. 


wats 16 SOFT. 
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& 48 i 89 1 firſt, by foundi beautiful Greek and Roman 
n. 1639. 4to.. p. 563. Bembi His. Ve- you: at his own coſt, invited many ſtu- 
X2T, Par. ii. p. 96, And R. Simon, CI- . (dents, who were caught bythe elegance of 
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e of P. Vickorius, that Francis the 
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2D Couuzxr. in octo libr. 
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Francis the firſt would not ſuffer ſo great a diſhonour to 
remain on the French nation; and although he interpoſed 
his authority too late for a revocation of the decree, he or- 
dered the full price to be paid for the books. This was the 
ſame parliament that o ppoſed the reformation of the calen- 
dar, and the admiſſion of any other philoſophy than that of 
Ariſtotle. Such was Francis's ſollicitude to encourage the 
graces of a claſſical ſtyle, that he aboliſhed the Latin tongue 
from all public acts of juſtice, becauſe the firſt preſident of 
the parliament of. Paris had uſed a barbarous term in pro- 
nouncing ſentenceꝰ: and becauſe the Latin cede and judicial 
proceſſes, hitherto adopted in France, familiariſed the people 
to a baſe Latinity. At the ſame time, he ordered theſe for- 
mularies to be turned, not into good Latin, which would 
have been abſurd or impoſſible; but into pure French ©: a 
reformation which promoted the culture of the vernacular 

tongue. Ile was the firſt of the kings of France, that en- 
couraged brilliant aſſemblies of ladies to frequent the French 
court: a circumſtance, which not only introduced new 
ſplendour and refinement into the parties and carouſals of 

the court of that monarchy, but gave a new turn to the 
manners of the French eccleſiaſtics, who of courſe attended 
the king, and deſtroyed much of their monkiſh pedantry *. 
When we mention the ſhare which Germany took in the reſ- 
titution of letters, ſne needs no greater panegyric, than that 
her mechanical genius added, at a lucky moment, to all theſe 
fortunate contingencies in favour of ſcience, an admirable 
invention, which was of the moſt ſingular utility in fa- 
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cilitating the diffuſion of the antient writers over every part 
of Europe: I mean the art of printing. By this obſervation, 
1 do not mean to inſinuate that n __ no Pars with 

* Matagonis de 'Matagonitis at. 4 Brantome, Me u. tom. i. m 225. Me- 
Italo liam Antonii Matharelli, p. 226. zerai, His r. France, fur HEN. III. tom. iii. 
arillas, H1sT. de Frangois 1. lr. i ix. P. 446. 7. FF | 
Page 391. | YT Io eee 
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her neighbours in the production of philological ſcholars. 
Rodolphus Langius, a canon of Munſter, and a tolerable 
Latin-poet, after. many ſtruggles with the inveterate preju- 
dices and authoritative threats of German biſhops, and Ger- 


man univerſities, opened a ſchool of humanity at Munſter : 


which ſupplied his countrymen with every ſpecies of elegant 
learning, till it was overthrown by the fury of fanaticiſm, 
and the revolutions introduced by the barbarous reformations 
of the anabaptiſtic zealots, in the year 1534. Reuchlin, 
_ otherwiſe called Capnio, cooperated with the laudable * 
vours of Langius by profeſſing Greek, before the 

1490, at Baſil”. Soon afterwards. he tranſlated inal 
Ariſtophanes, Plato, Xenophon, Aſchines, and Lucian, 
into Latin, and Demoſthenes into German. At Heidel- 
berg he founded a library, which he ſtored with the 
choiceſt Greek manuſcripts. It is worthy to remark, that 
the. firſt public inſtitution in any European univerſity for 
promoting polite. literature, by which I underſtand theſe 
improvements in erudition, appears to have been eſtabliſhed 
at Vienna. In the year 1501, Maximilian the firſt, who; 
like Julius Ceſar, had compoſed a commentary on his own 
illuſtrious military achievements, founded in the univer- 
ſity of Vienna a CoLLtGt of PoE TRY. This ſociety con- 


ſiſted of four profeſſors: one. for poetry, a ſecond for ora- 
tory, and two others for mathematics. The profeſſor of 


poetry was ſo ſtyled, becauſe he preſided over al the reſt: 
and the firſt perſon appointed to this office was Conradus 
Celtes, one of the reſtorers of the Greek language in Ger- 
many, an elegant Latin poet, a critic on the art of Latin 


verſification, the firſt poet laureate of his country, and the 


— who introd uced the N of acting. Latin tragedies and 


* 


* D. - SAXONIA. |. iii. p. 80. Y See-Episrot. Canon. Vigo, ad 
Trithem. p. 993. De S. E. Et vs Lo- Revchlin. p. m. 4. 12. Maius, in VITA 
MINARIR, GERMAN. p. 239. 25 REvenutin, be. Fs ſopt. . 76. J. 
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comedies in public, after the manner of Terence. It 
was the buſineſs of this profeſſor, to examine candidates 
in philology; and to reward thoſe who appeared to have 
made a diſtinguiſhed proficiency in claſſical ſtudies with a 
crown of laurel. Maximilian's chief and general deſign in 
this inſtitution, was to reſtore the tit and the elo- 
4 of Greece and Rome. 

Among the chief reſtorers of literature in spain, about 
149, was Antonio de Lebrixa, one of the profeſſors 
in the univerſity. of Alacala, founded by the magnificent 
cardinal: Ximenes, archbiſhop. of Toledo. It was to the 
patronage of Ximenes: that Lebrixa owed his celebrity“. 
Profoundly verſed in every ſpecies of ſacred and profane 
learning, and appointed to the reſpectable office of royal 
hiſtorian, he choſe to be diſtinguiſned only by the name of 
the grammarian ; that is, a teacher of polite letters. In 


this department, he entiched the ſeminaries of Spain with 


_ new ſyſtems of grammar, in Latin, Greek, . and Hebrew ; 


and, with a view to reduce his native tongue under ſome 
critical laws, he wrote comparative lexicons, in the Latin, 
e N and uren en eee at this e 


Celtes dedicates his Anon 8, or La- 
tin Elegies, to Maximilian, in a latin pane- 

c . ; in which he compliments 
Da « Vou Who have | year 


« endowed ' int liberally the muſes, long 
** wandering, and baniſhed from Genhany 


hy che cahumnies of certain unſkilful men, * 
this college, in Freherus's GERMAN. Rx- 


RUM ScriPTOR. Var. &c. tom. 1. fol. 


ug „ with a, college and a. perpetual ſtipend: 
wing, moreover, according to a cuſtom 


4155 iſed in my time at Rome, del N 


to me and my ſucceſſors, in your 
«* the authority of creating and laureating 

«+ poets in the ſaid c 
Paiu. ad Maximilian, Ine, Signat. a. ii. 
AMORES, &e. Noringb. 1502, 4to. The 
ſame-author, in his PES TIR of the 
city of Nuremburgh, written in 1501, men- 


tions it as a cireumſtance of 1 importance and 


a fingularity, that a perſon ſxilled in the 


++ „ „ 


Kc.“ Pants. 85 


. Roman literature had juſt degun to give lee. 


tures in a public building, to the inge- 
nuous youth of that city, in poetry and 


oratory, with a falary of one hundred au- 


rei, as was the practice in the cities of Italy. 
Deſcript. UR B. Non ix GB. cap. xii. 


See the imperial patent for erecting 


Francof. 1602. p. 237. And by J. 


Van Seelen, Lubec. 4to. 1723. And in his 
Strer. LITER AR. 1 In this | 
of t 


tent, the purpoſe foundation is 
clared to- = a; reſtituere abolitam eil 


& ſæculi eloquentiam. 4 


Red rags Anton. B1BL. Nov. Hrepat. 


. f. 104, — 109 
ives, de Cane Cormeranem 


Aur. ii. p. 72. 
plans 
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plans of a moſt extraordinary nature in Spain; and placed 
the literature of his country, which, from the phlegmatic 
temper of-the inhabitants was tenacious of antient forms, 
on a much wider baſis than before. To theſe he added a 
manual of rhetoric, compiled from Ariſtotle, Tully, and 
Quintilian: together with commentaries on. Terence, Virgil, 


Juvenal, Perſius, and other claſſics. He was deputed by 


Ximenes, with other, learned linguiſts, to ſuperintend the 
grand Complutenſian edition of the bible: and in the con- 
duct of that laborious. work, he did not eſcape the cenſure 
of heretical impiety for exerciſing. his critical ſkill on the 
ſacred text, according to the ideas of the holy inquiſition, 
with too great a degree of preciſion and accuracy. 

Even Hungary, a country by no means uniformly ad- 
vanced with other parts of Europe in the common arts of 
civiliſation, was illuminated with the diſtant dawning of 
ſcience. Mattheo Corvini, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
in the fifteenth century, and who died in 1490, was a lover 
and a guardian of literature. He purchaſed innumerable 
volumes of Greek and Hebrew writers at Conſtantinople and 
other Grecian cities, when they were ſacked by the Turks: 
and, as the operations of typography were now but imper- 
fect, employed at Florence many learned librarians to mul- 
tiply copies of claſſics, both Greek and Latin, which he 
could not procure in Greece. Theſe, to the number of 
fifty thouſand, he placed in a tower, which he had erected 
in the metropolis of Buda“: and in this library he eftabliſh- 
ed thirty amanuenſes, ſkilled in painting, illuminating, and 


writing: who, under the conduct of Felix Raguſinus, a 


i See Alvarus Gomeſius de Vita XI- 
MENIs, lib. ii. pag. 43. Nic. Anton. ut 


ſupr. p. 109. Imbonatus, BIB L. Larixo- 
HE BRA. p. 315. 

k See Petr. Jaenichii Nor ir. 133 
THORUNIENS1S, p. 32, Who has written 
a DisszRTATION De meritis Matthie 


Cor vini in rem literariam. 


See Joh. Alex. Braſſicani Px Ar. 


AD SALVIANUM, Baſil. 15 30. fol. And 


MaDERUS DE BIiBLIOTHECIS. p. 145. 


149. 


wu Anton, Bonfinii RER. Hunc AR, De. 
cad. iv. lib. 7. p. 460, edit. 1690. 


Ver. It © H hh Dalmatian, 
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Dalmatian, conſummately learned in the Greek, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic languages, and an elegant deſigner and painter of 
ornaments on vellum, attended inceſſantly to the buſineſs of 
tranſcription and decoration*. The librarian was Bartholo- 
mew Fontius, a learned Florentine, the writer of many phi- 
lological works*, and a profeſſor of Greek and oratory at 
Florence. When Buda was taken by | the. Turks in the year 
1526, cardinal Bozmanni offered for the redemption of this 
ineſtimable collection, two hundred thouſand pieces of the 
Imperial money: yet without effect, for the barbarous be- 
ſiegers defaced or deſtroyed moſt of the books, in the violence 
of ſeizing the ſplendid covers and the filver boſſes and claſps 
with which they were enriched *. The learned Obſopaeus re- 
lates, that a book was brought him by an n ſoldier, 
which he had picked up, with many others, in the pillage of 
king Corvino's library, and had preſerved as a prize, merely 
becauſe the covering retained ſome marks of gold and rich 
workmanſhip. This proved to be a manuſcript of the 
Ernloprcs of Heliodorus; from which, in the year 1534, 
Obſopaeus printed at Baſil the firſt edition of that On. 
Greek romance“. 

But as this incidental ſketch of the hiſtory of the Wer 
of modern learning, is intended to be applied to the general 
bas of my work, I haſten to give a detail of the riſe ow 


u Belius; APPARAT, AD tribes, Hu N- 
GAR. Dec. i. cap. - 
Among other things, he wrote Com- 
mentaries on Perſius, Juvenal, Livy, and 
Ariſtotle's PotTics. He tranſlated Pha- 
laris's Epiſtles mto the Tuſcan language, 
publiſhed at Florence 1491. Creſcimbeni 
has placed him among the the Italian poets. 
Lambeccius ſays, that in the year 1665, 
he was ſent to Buda by the emperor Leo- 
pold, to examine what remained in this 
library. After repeated deliys and diffi- 
culties, he was at length permitted by the 


Tarks to enter the room : where he aw 
about four hundred books, printed, and of 
no value, diſperſed on the floor, and co- 


vered with duſt and filth. Lambeccius ſup- 
poſes, that the Turks, knowing the con- 
dition of the books, were aſhamed*to give 
him admittance. CoMMenT, DE B1BL, 
VIx po. bb. ii. c. ix. p 

5 CortLecT1o Madero- Schmidiana, Ac- 
CESS. i. p. 310, ſeq. Belius, ut ſupr. tom. 
iii. p. 225. 


In the Px ETACE. See Neandki Pa- 


FAT, AD GNOMOLOG, Stobæi, p. 27. 


progreſs 
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progreſs of theſe improvements in England : nor ſhall I 
ſcruple, for the ſake of producing a full and uniform view, 
to extend the enquiry to a diſtant period. 
Efforts were made in our Engliſh univerſities for the re- 
vival of critical ſtudies, much ſooner than is commonly 
imagined. So early as the year 1439, William Byngham, 
rector of Saint John Zachary in London, petitioned. king 
Henry the ſixth, in favour of his grammar ſcholars, for 
whom he had erected a commodious manſion at Cambridge, 
called Gop's Hovsr, and which he had given to the college 
of Clare-hall: to the end, that twenty-four youths, under 


the direction and government of a learned prieſt, might be 
there perpetually educated, and be from thence tranſmitted, 


in a conſtant ſucceſſion, mto different parts of England, to 


thoſe places where grammar ſchools had fallen into a ſtate 
of deſolation*. In the year 1498, Alcock biſhop of Ely 
founded Jeſus College in Cambridge, partly for a certain 
number of ſcholars to be educated in grammar *. Yet there 
is reaſon to apprehend, that theſe academical pupils in 
grammar, with which the art of rhetoric was commonly 


. 
e K hs 


1 Ubi ſcholæ ammaticales exiſtunt de- to o the founder, biſhop Walter de Merton, 
folate,” Pat. vi. ann. reg. xvii, in grammar learning, and all neceſſaries, 


2. membr. 16. 
* Rymer, Fœder. xii. 6 53. Ve find early 


eſtabliſhments of this ſort in the colleges of 


Paris. In the year 1304, queen Jane 
founded the college of Navarre, at Paris, 
for thirty theolopiſts, thirty artiſts, and 
2 GRAMMARIANS, who are alſo 
called Enf ans e/choliers en grammaire. They 
are — to hear ſectiones, [leſſons] mate- 
riat, et verſus, prout in ſcholis grammati- 
calibus hot petri Boul. HisrT. Acad. 
PARIS. vol. iv. p. 74. But the college of 
Ave MARIA, at Paris, founded in 1339, 
is for a Maſter and fix boys only, from 
nine to ſixteen years. Boul. ibid. p. 261. 
The ſociety of Metton college, in Oxford, 
founded in 1 1 originally maintained in 
the univerſity ſuch boys as claimed kindred 


ſometimes till they were capable of taking 
a degree. They were placed in Nun- 
hall, adjoining to the college on the eaſt. 
" Expeni. factæ per Thomam de Herlyng- 
6 ton, ueris de genere fundatoris a 
* Epiph. uſque ad feſt. 8. Petri ad 
„ vincula, 21 Edw. iii. A. D. 1347.“ — 
ce Item, in filo albo et viridi, et ceteris 
«« pertinenciis, ad reparationem veſtium 
c tam artiſtarum quam GRAMMATICO- 
„ RUM, vid. Item, Mag. Joh. Cornubienfi 
ce pro ſalario sCHOLZ, in tertio quadrage- 
« ſimali, x d. Et hoſtiario [uſher] ſuo, 
& jj d. ob. Item, Mag. Joh. Cornubienſi 
4 pro tertio eſtivali, x d. Et hoſtiario ſuo, 
« ii d. ob.” A. Wood, MS. Coll. Merton 
CoLLECTAN. [Cod. -MSS, Ballard. 


Bibl. Bodl. 46.] 
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joined, inſtead of ſtudying the real models of ſtyle, were 
chiefly trained in ſyſtematic manuals of theſe ſciences, filled 
with unprofitable definitions and unneceſſary diſtinctions: 
and that in learning the arts of elegance, they acquired the 
barbarous improprieties of diction which thoſe arts were 
intended to remove and. reform. That the foundations I 
have mentioned did not produce any laſting beneficial effects, 
and that the technical phraſeology of metaphyſics and ca- 
ſaiſtry ſtill continued to prevail at Cambridge, appears from 
the following anecdote. In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, 
that univerſity was ſo deſtitute. of ſkill in latinity, that it 
was obliged to hire an Italian, one Caius Auberinus, for 
compoſing the public orations and epiſtles, whoſe fee was 
at the rate of twenty-pence for an epiſtle ', I he ſame per- 
ſon was employed to explain Terence in the public ſchools ©. 
Undoubtedly the. ſame attention to a futile philoſophy, to 
_ unintelligible elucidations of Scotus and Aquinas, notwith- 
ſtanding the acceſſions accruing to ſcience from the eſta- 
bliſhmenr of the Humfredian library, had given the ſame 
tincture to the ordinary courſe of ſtudies at Oxford. For, 
about the year 1468, the univerſity of Oxford complimented 
Chadworth bu.hop of Lincoln, for his care and endeavours 
in reſtoring grammatical literature, which, as they repreſent, 
had long decayed and been forgotten in that ſeminary ". 


420 


— 


E. Officium magiſtri Glomeriæ. I 
ob 55 75 that Giles du Vadis, or Ægi- 
dius Dewes, ſueceſſively royal librarian at 
Weſtminſter, to Henry the ſeventh and 
eighth, was a Frenchman. The laſt king 
granted him a ſalary for that office, of ten 
pounds, in the year 1522. Priv. Sig. 
13 Henr. viii. Offic. Pell. He was pre- 


ceptor in French to Henry eighth, prince 


Arthur, princeſs Mary, the kings of France 
and Scotland, and the marguis of Exeter. 
Stowe, Lonpon, p. 230. Among other 
things of the ſort, he wrote at the com- 


yy greg Bibl. C. C. C. Camb. Misc. 


c erant tempora.“ 


mand of Ho An Introductorie 1 

lerne to rede, to prononuce, and to ſpeat French 

truely 2 comple for the princeſs Mary. Lond. 
4to. [See Pref, Palſgrave's 


. Waley, 
? RSCLAIKCISSMANT]. He died in 1535. 


1 Quod fecit admodum frigide, ut ea 
Lib. Matt. Archiep. 
Parker, MSS. BAK ER, MSS, Harl. 7046. 


136. 0. 

„ Hegikr Univ. Oxon. FF. [Eer5rot. 
Acap.] fol. 254. The Epiſtles in this 
Regiſter, contain many local anecdotes of 
the reſtoration of min g at Oxford. 


But 
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But although theſe gleams of ſcience long ſtruggled with 
the ſcholaſtic cloud which inveloped our univerſities, we find 
the culture of the claſſics embraced in England much ſooner 
than is ſuppoſed. - Before the year 1490, many of our coun- 
trymen appear to have turned their thoughts to the revival 
of the ſtudy of claſſics: yet, chiefly in conſequence of their 
communications with Italy, and, as moſt of them were 
clergymen, of the encouragements they received from the 
liberality of the Roman pontiffs *. Millyng, abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, about the year 1480, underſtood - the Greek lan- 
guage: which yet is mentioned as a ſingular avcompliſh- 
ment, in one, although a prelate, of the monaſtic profeſſion . 
Robert Flemmyng ſtudied the Greek and Latin languages 
under Baptiſta Guarini at Ferrara; and at his return into 
England, was preferred to the deanery of Lincoln about the 


421 


x Such of our countrymen as wrote in 
Latin at this period, and were entirely 
educated at home without any connections 
with Italy, wrote a ſtyle not more claſſical 
than that of the monkiſh latin annaliſts who 
flouriſhed two or three centuries before. I 
will inſtance only in Roſs of Warwick, an- 
thor of the HIS TORIA REGuUM AN GLI, 
educated at Oxford, an eccleſiaſtic, and 
eſteemed an eminent ſcholar. Nor is the 


plan of Roſs's Hiſtory, which was finiſhed . 


ſo late as the year 1483, leſs barbarous 
than his latinity ; for in writing a chroni- 
dle of the kings of England, he begins, 
according to the conſtant practice of the 
monks, with the creation and the firſt ages 
of the world, and adopts all their legends 
and-fables. His motives for undertaking 
this work are exceedingly curious. He 1s 
ſpeaking of the method of perpetuating the 
memories of famous men by ſtatues: Al- 
&« ſo in our churches, tabernacles in ſtone- 
«© work, or niches, are wrought for con- 
s taining images of this kind. For in- 
« ſtance, in the new work of the college 
“of Windſor, [i. e. faint George's chapel, ] 
* ſuch tabernacles abound, both within 
« and without the building. Wherefore, 


| ©& bein girequeſted, about the latter end of 


the reign of king Edward the fourth, by 
* the venerable maſter Edward Seymor, 


_ £© Maſter of the Works there, and at the 


* deſire of the ſaid king, to compile a hiſ- 
e tory of thoſe kings and princes who have 


„ founded churches and cities, that the 


* images placed in thoſe niches might ap- 
*« pear to greater advantage, and more ef- 
5 fectually preſerve the names of the per- 
« ſons repreſented ; at the inſtance of this 
my brother-ſtudent at Oxford, and eſpe- 
„ cially at the deſire of the ſaid moſt noble 
„ monarch, as alſo to exhilarate the minds 
* of his royal ſucceſſours, I have under- 
« taken his work, &c.” Edit. Hearne, 
Oxon. 1745. p. 120. 8vo. 

Y Leland, in V. One Adam Eſton, edu- 
cated at Oxford, a Benedictine monk of 
Norwich, and who lived at Rome the 
greateſt part of his life, is ſaid to have 
written many pieces in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. He died at Rome, in the year 
1397. Tanner, p. 266. Leland mentions 
John Bate, a Carmelite, of York, about 
the year 1429, as a Greek ſcholar. Scrip- 
tor. BAT us. TE 


year 
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year 14505. During the reign of Edward the fourth, he 
was at Rome; where he wrote an elegant Latin poem in 
heroic verſe, entitled LocvsxaTIones Tr1BURTINE, which 
he inſcribed to pope Sixtus his ſingular patron % Tt has 
' theſe three chaſte and ſtrong hexameters, in which he de- 
ſcribes the perſon of that illuſtrious pontiff. 


Sane, quiſquis in hunc oculos converterit acreis, 
In facie vultuque viri ſublime videbit | 
Elucere aliquid, majeſtatemque verendam. 


Leland affures us, that he ſaw in the libraries of Oxford 
a Greco-Latin lexicon, compiled by Flemmyng, which has 
efcaped my ſearches. - He left many volumes, beautifully 
written and richly illuminated, to Lincoln college in Oxford, 
where he had received his academical education *. About the 
ſame period, John Gunthorpe, afterwards, among other 
numerous and eminent promotions, dean of Wells, keeper 
of the privy ſeal, and maſter of King's hall in Cambridge, 
attended alſo the philological lectures of Guarini: and for 
the poliſhed latinity with which he wrote EpisTLEs and 
Ox ArIlONs, compoſitions at that time much in uſe and re- 
queſt, was appointed by king Edward the fourth Latin ſe- 
cretary to queen Anne, in the year 1487. The manuſcripts 


2,0 Wood, HisT. Us Iv. Oxon. it. 62. aemlaudibus ſub prætextu roſe purpuree, a 
Wharton, AyPEND. p. 155. Bate, viii. 21. dialogue between Mopſus and Melibeus. 
a Printed at Ferrara, 1477. 8vo, In two One of the poems, 25 Chriſtmas, has the 
books. He was prothonotary to pope date 1497. 
Sixtus. In this poem he mentions Baptiſta d Lel. ibid. : | 
Platina, the librarian- at Rome; who, to- Pat. 7. Edw. iv. m. 2. Five of his 
gether with moſt of the Italian ſcholars, OraTions before illuſtrious perſonages 
was his familiar friend. See Carbo's fu- ars extant, MSS. Bodl. NE. F. ii. 20. In 
neral Oration on Guarini, I know not the ſame manuſcript are his AnnoTa- 
| whether one John Opieius, our countryman rroxzEs gaædan CRITICE in verba que- 
as it ſeems, and a Latin poet, improved his dam apud poetas citata, He gave many 
taſte in Italy about- this time: but he has books, collected in Italy, to Jeſus college at 
left ſome copies of elegant Latin verſes. Cambridge. Lel. Col L. iu. 13. He was 
MSS.. CorTox. VESTAS. B. iv. One is; ambaſſador to the king of Caſtile, in 1466, 
De regis Henrici ſeftimi in Galliant progreſſu. and 1470. Rymer, Fors Xl. 572. 053. 
It begins, Bella canant alii Trojæ, pro- Bale mentions his Diverſi generis CaRr- 
4 ſtrataque dicant,”* Another is, De * MINA. viii. 42. And a book on Rhetoric. 


collected 
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collected in Italy, which he gave to both the univerſities of 
England, were of much more real value, than the ſumptuous 
ſilver image of the virgin Mary, weighing one hundred and 
forty- three ounces, which he preſented to his cathedral of 


Wells. William Gray imbibed under the ſame preceptors 


a knowledge of the beſt Greek and Roman writers: and in 
the year 1454, was advanced by pope Nicholas the fifth, 
equally a judge and a protector of ſcholats, to the biſhoprick 
of Ely*. This prelate employee at Venice and Florence 
many ſcribes and 1lluminators', in preparing copies of the 
claflics and other uſeful books, which he gave to the library 


of Baliol college in Oxford *, at that time eſteemed the beſt 


in the univerſity. John Phrea, or Free, an ecclefiaſhc of 
Briſtol, receiving information from the Italian merchants 


who trafficked at Briſtol, that multitudes of ſtrangers were 


conſtantly crouding to the capitals of Italy for inſtruction 
in the learned languages, paſſed over to Ferrara; where he 
became a fellow-ftudent with the prelate laſt mentioned, by 
whoſe patronage and aſſiſtance his ſtudies were ſupported i. , 
He tranſlated Diodorus Siculus, and many pieces of Xeno- 
phon, into Latin'. On account of the former work, he was 
nominated dühep of Bath and Wells by pope Paul the ſecond, 


4 Regiſtr. Eccleſ. Wellen. 

© Wharton, ANGL. SACR. i. 672. 

One of thoſe was Antoninus Marius. 
In Baliol college library, one of biſhop 


Gray's manuſcripts has this entry. 6M n- 


cc tonius Marii filius Florentinus civis tranſ- 
&« cripſi ab originalibus exemplaribus, 2 
& Jul. 1448. &c.” MSS. Ixviii. [ Apud 
MSS. Langb. BAL. p. 81.J See Leland. 
Co LL. iii. p. 21. 

2 Leland, Col L. ut ſupr. p. 61. 

2 Among Phrea's EIS TLEs in Baliol 


library, one is PRECEPTORI suo Gua- 


NIN O, Whoſe epiſtles are full of encomi- 
ums on Phreas, MSS. Bal. Coll. Oxon. G. 

See ten of his epiſtles, five of which 
are written from Italy to biſhop Gray, 
MSS, Bibl. Bodl. NE. F. ii. 20. In one 


of theſe he complains, that the biſhop? q 
remittances of money had failed, and that 
he was obliged to pawn his books and 
clothes to Jews at Ferrara. 

1 He alſo tranſlated into latin Syneſius's 
PANEGYRIC ON BALDNESs. Printed, Ba- 
fil. 1521. 8vo. | Whence Abraham Flem- 
ming made his Engliſh tranſlation, Lon- 
don, 1579.] Leland mentions ſome flow- 
ing latin heroics, which he addreſſed to his 
patron Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, in which 
Bacchus expoſtulates with a goat gnawing 
a vine. Col L. iii. 13. And SCRIPTOR. 
PBR EAS. His Cos MoGRAPHIAMVUNDI 
is a collection from Pliny. Leland, Col . 
iii. p. 58. See MSS. Br. Twyne, 8. pag. 
285 . — 3 


but 
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but died before conſecration in the year abs His Latin 
Epiſtles, five of which are addreſſed to his patron the biſhop 
of Ely, diſcover an uncommon terſeneſs and facility of ex- 
preſſion. It was no inconſiderable teſtimony of Phrea's taſte, 
that he was requeſted by ſome of his elegant Italian friends, 
to compoſe a new epitaph in Latin elegiacs for Petrarch's 
tomb: the original inſcription in monkiſh rhymes, not 
agreeing with the new and improved ideas of Latin verſifi- 
cation. William Sellynge, a fellow of All Souls college in 
Oxford, diſguſted with the barren and contracted circle of 
philoſophy taught by the irrefragable profeſſors of that 
ample ſeminary, acquired a famiharity with the moſt excel- 
lent antient authors, and cultivated the converſation of Po- 
litian at Bononia“, to whom he introduced the learned Li- 
nacer ”, About the year 1460, he returned into England; and 
being elected prior of Chriſt-Church at Canterbury, enriched 
the library of that fraternity with an ineſtimable collection 

of Greek and Roman manuſcripts, which he had amaſſed in 
Italy *. It has been ſaid, that among theſe books, which 
were all ſoon afterwards accidentally conſumed by fire, there 
was a complete copy of Cicero's Platonic ſyſtem of politics 
DE REPUBLICA *. * Henry the ſeventh ſent Sellynge in 


— 


3 Sce Leland, Cor L. iii. 58. Wood, ſcriptions, called CaroLt, or carols. 
His T. Univ. Oxon. it. 76. Axl. Sacr. i. p. 145. ſel. 
I See Leland, Col L. iii. 13. 63. Leland P This is aſſerted on the authority of Le- 


ſays that he had the new epitaph, Novum 

ac elegans. Sckir TOR. Phreas. Tuſcia 
« me genuit, &c.“ 

_ Þ Leland, CELLINGUS, = 

" Id. Irix. vi. f. 5. 

o Wood, HIS T. Univ. Oxon. ii. 177. 


In a modi OB1TaRY, cited by Whar- 
ton, he is ſaid to be, © Latina quoque et 


Gr lingua apprime inſtitutus.“ It is 
added, that he adorned the library over the 
prior's chapel with exquiſite ſculptures, and 
furniſhed it with books, and that he glazed 
the ſouth fide of the cloyſters of his mona- 
ſtery, for the uſe of his ſtudious brethren, 
placing on the walls new TEXTS, or in 


land. ScrryToR. ut ſupr. [See ſupr. p. 
218.] Cardinal Pole expended two thou- 
ſand crowns in ſearching for Tully's Six 


Books pe REPUBLICA in Poland, but 


without ſucceſs. EIS TOL. Aſchami ad 
Sturm, dat. 14- Se 


pt. 1555, lib. i. 

And Sturmius, in a ns A (dar. 
30 Jan. 1552.] ſays, that a perſon in his 
neighbourhood had flattered him with a 
promiſe of this ineſtimable treaſure, Bar- 


thius reports, that they were in the mona- 
ſtery of Fulda, on vellum, but deſtroyed by 
the ſoldiers in a pillage of that convent. 
Chriſtiani Feuſtell. M1scELLAN. p. 47. 
Compare Mabillon. Mus. ITATIC. tom. 


i. P. 79. 
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the quality of an envoy to the king of France: before whom 
he ſpoke a moſt elegant Latin oration”. It is mentioned on 
his monument, now remaining in Canterbury cathedral, that 


he underſtood Greek. | 


Doctor theologus Selling, Gxæcæ atque Latina 
Lingua perdoctus— — — 


This is an uncommon topic of praiſe in an abbot's epitaph. 
William Grocyn, a fellow of New college at Oxford, pur- 
ſued the ſame path about the year 1488: and having perfect- 
ed his knowledge of the Greek tongue, with which he had 
been before tinctured, at Florence under Demetrius Chal- 
condylas and Politian, and at Rome under Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, became the firſt voluntary lecturer of that language 
at Oxford, before the year 1490*. Yet Polydore Virgil, 
perhaps only from a natural partiality to his county, affirms, 
that Cornelius Vitellus, an Italian of noble birth, and. of 
the moſt accompliſhed learning, was the firſt who taught 
the Greek and Roman claſſics at Oxford. Nor muſt I for- 
get to mention John Tiptoft, the unfortunate earl of Wor- 
ceſter; who, in the reign of Henry the ſixth, rivalled the 


moſt learned. ecclefiaſtics of his age, in the diligence and 


felicity with which he proſecuted the politer ſtudies. At 


Padua, his ſingular {kill in refined Latinity endeared him to 


i. p· 79- IſaacBullart relates, that ms 
1576, during the ſiege of Moſcow, ſome 
noble Poliſh officers, accompanied by one 
Voinuſkius, a man profoundly ſkilled in the 
learned languages, made an excurſion into 
the interior parts of Muſcovy ; where they 
found; among other valuable monuments of 
antient literature, Tully's ReyvsLic, 
written in golden letters. AcAp. Art. 
Scient. tom. p. 87. It is to be wiſhed, 
that the ſame 2 fortune which diſcovers 
this work of Cicero, will alſo reſtore the 
remainder of Ovid's FAs ri, the loſt Decads 


Vol. II. | 1 


of Livy, the AnTicaTonrs of Ceſar, and 
an entire copy of Petronius. 

p From his EpiTaPH. 

1 Wood, HIs . Univ. Oxon, i. 246. 
See Fiddes's Wols er, p. 201. 

r AR GL. HIs TOR. lib. xxvi. p. 610. 30. 
edit. Baſil. 1534. fol. But he ſeems: to 
have only been ſchoolmaſter of Magdalen 
or New- college. See Nic. Harpsfield, 
His T. EccLes. p. 651. who ſays, that 
this Vitellius ſpoke his ff oration at New- 
college. Qui primam ſuam orationem in 
*« collegio Wiccamenſ habuit.“ . 
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pope Pius the ſecond, and to the moſt capital ornaments of 
the Italian ſchool *, His Latin Letters ſtill remain, and 
abundantly prove his abilities and connections. He tran- 
ſlated Cicero's dialogue on FRIENDSHIT into Engliſh *. He 
was the common patron of all his ingenious, countrymen, 
who about this period were making rapid advances in a more 
rational and ample plan of ſtudy; and, among other in- 
ſtances of his unwearied liberality to true literature, he 
prepared a preſent of choſen manuſcript books, valued at 


five hundred marcs, for the encreaſe of the Humphredian 


library at Oxford, then recently inſtituted ®. Theſe books 
appear to have been purchaſed in Italy; at that time the 
grand and general mart of antient authors, eſpecially the 
Greek claflics*. For the Turkiſh. emperors, now ſeated at 


* 


: * Gee Ware, SCRIPT, HI BERN. ii. 133. execution, in 1470, they were never re- 
Camd. BRIT. p. 436. And the Funeral ceived by the univerſity. Wood, AN T1. 
Oration of Ludovico Carbo, on Guarini Un. Oxon. ii. 50. Who adds, that the 

In this correſpondence, four letters are earl meditated a benefaction of the ſame 


written by the earl, viz. To Laurence More, 


John Fre or Phrea, William Atteclyff, and 
Magiſter Vincent. To the earl are letters 
of Galeotus Martius, Baptiſta Guarini, and 
other anonymous friends. MSS. Ecclef. 
Cathedr. Lincoln. „ 

u Printed by Caxton, 1481. fol. Leland 
thinks, that the verſion of Tully de Senectute, 
printed alſo by Caxton, was made by this 
earl. But this tranſlation was made by 
William of Wyrceſtre, or William Botoner, 
an eminent phyſician and e 4; from 
the French of Lawrence Premierfait, and 


preſented by the tranſlator to biſhop Wayn- x 
flete, Aug. 20,.1473- See MSS. Harl. 


4329. 2. 3- Typtoft alſo tranſlated into 


Engliſh two elegant Latin Ox Ariloxs of 


Banatuſius Magnomontanus, ſuppoſed to be 
ſpoken by C. Scipio and C. Flaminius, who 


were rivals in the courtſhip of Lucretia. 


This verſion was printed by Caxton, with 
Tully's two DiaLoGves abovementioned. 
He has left 2 - — 
V ErIs T. Acad. Oxon. 259. Regiſtr. 
FF. f. 121. J ſuſpect, that on the earl's 


- 


kind to Cambridge. | 

* Az the Greek mg became fa- 
ſhionable in the courſe of erudition, we find 
the petty ſcholars affecting to underſtand 
G M. This appears from the following 
paſſage in Barclay's Sur or Foorzs, 
written, as we have feen, about the end of 


the fifteenth century : 


Another boaſteth himſelf that hath bene 
In. Greece at ſcholes, and many other 
lande; Es 
But if that he were appoſed ® well, I wene 
The Greekes letters he ſcant doth under- 
Edit. 1570. ut ſupr. fol. 185. a. With 
to what is here ſuggeſted, of our 
countrymen reſorting to Greece for in- 
ſtruction, Rhenanus acquaints us, that Lily, 
the famous grammarian, was not only inti- 
mately acquainted with the whole circle of 
Greek authors, but with the domeſtic life 
and familiar converſation of the Greeks, he 
having lived ſome time in the iſland of 
Rhodes. Px TAT. ad T. Mori ErIoau. 


* Examined, 


edit, 
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Conſtantinople, particularly Bajazet the ſecond, freely im- 
parted theſe treaſures to the Italian emiſſaries, who availing 
themſelves of the faſhionable enthuſiaſm, traded in the cities 
of Greece for the purpoſe of purchaſing books, which they 


edit. Baſil. 15 20. 4to. He ſtaid at Rhodes 
five years. This was about the year 1500. 
I have before mentioned a Tranſlation of 
Vegetius's Tactics, written at Rhodes, 
in the year 1459, by John Newton, evi- 


nently one of our countrymen, who perhaps 


ſtudied Greek there. MSS. LAV p. Bibl. 


Bodl. Oxon. K. 53. It muſt however be 
remembered, that the paſſion for viſiting the 


holy places at jeruſalem did not ceaſe 
among us till late in the reign of Henry 
the eighth. See The pylgrymage of /yr Ri- 
chard Torkyngton, parſon of Mulberton in 
Norfolk, to Feruſalem, An. 1517. Catal. 
MSS. vol. 2. 182. vol. 2. William Wey, 
fellow of Eton college, celebrated maſs cum 
cantu organico, at Jeruſalem, in the year 

1472. MSS. James, Bibl. Bodl. vi. 153. 
See his Irineraries, MSS. Bibl. Bod]. 


NE. F. 2. 12. In which are alſo ſome of 


his Engliſh rhymes on The Way to Hieruſa- 
lem. - fle went twice thither. | 

Barclay, in the ſame ſtanza, like a plain 
ecclefiaſtic, cenſures the prevailing practice 
of going abroad for inſtruction; which, 
for a time at leaſt, certainly proved of no 
ſmall detriment to our Engliſh ſchools and 
univerſities. | 


But thou, vayne boaſter, if thou wilt take 
in hand TY 
To ſtudy * cunning, and ydelnes deſpiſe, 
Th'royalme of England might for thee 
ſuffice :— | 
In England is ſufficient diſcipline 
And noble men endowed with ſcience, &c. 


And in another place, ibid. fol. 54. a. + 


One runneth to Almayne, another into 
 Fraunce, - + 
ToParis, + Padway, Lombardy, or Spayne; 
Another to || Bonony, Rome, or Orleaunce, 
To Cayns, to & Tholous, Athens, or 4 Co- 

ahne: | 
And at the laſt returneth home agayne, 
More 1gnoraunt. — — _ 


0 Knowledge. + Padua, | Bononia, 


Yet this practice was encouraged by ſome 
of our biſhops, who had received their edu- 
cation in Engliſh univerſities. Pace, one 


of our learned countrymen, a friend of 


Eraſmus, was placed for education in gram- 
mar and muſic in the family of Thomas 
Langton, biſhop of Wincheſter ; who kept 
a domeftic fchool within the precincts of 
his palace, for training boys in theſe ſci- 
ences. '** Humaniores literas (ſays my 
« author) tanti eſtimabat, ut domeſtica 


% ſchola pueros ac juvenes ibi erudien- 
. * dos curavit, &c.” The biſhop, who 
took the greateſt pleaſure in examining his 
fcholars every evening, obſerving that 
young Pace was an extraordinary proficient 


in muſic, thought him capable of better 
things; and ſent him, while yet a boy, to 
the univerſity of Padua. He afterwards 
ſtudied at Bononia : for the ſame biſhop,. 
by Will, bequeaths to his /cho/ar, Richard 
Pace, ſtudying at Bononia, an exhibition 
of ten pounds annually for ſeven years. See 
Pace's TRaAcTATUs de fruftu qui ex doc- 


trina ary na edit. Baſil, 1517. 4to. p. 


27. 28. In which the author calls himſelf 
biſhop Langton's a manu miniſter. See al- 
ſo Langton's Will, Cur. Prærog. Cant. 
Regiſtr. Moov z. qu. 10. Biſhop Lang- 
ton had been provoſt of queen's college at 
Oxford, and died in 1501. At Padua 


Pace was inſtructed by Cuthbert Tunſtall, 


afterwards biſhop of Durham, and the giver 
of many valuable Greek books to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge; and by Hugh Lati- 


mer. TRACTAT. ut ſupr. p. 6. 99. 103. 


Leland, Col L. iii. 14. | 
We find alſo archbiſhop Wareham, be- 


fore the year 15 20, educating at his own 


expence, for the ſpace of twelve years, Ri- 
chard Croke, one of the firſt reſtorers of 
the Greek language in England, at the uni- 
verſities of Paris, Louvain, and Leipfic : 
from which returning a moſt accompliſhed 
ſcholar, he ſucceeded Eraſmus in the Greek 


& Caen and Tholouſe, + Cologne in Germany. 
lii : profeſſorſhip, 
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ſold in Italy : and it was. chiefly by means of this literary 
traffic, that Coſmo and Laurence of Medici, and their mu- 
nificent ſucceſſors. the dukes of Florence, compoſed the fa- 
mous Florentine library? ©: . 
It is obvious to remark the popularity which muſt have 
accrued to theſe politer ſtudies, while they thus paved the 
way to the moſt opulent and honourable promotions in the 
church: and the authority and eſtimation with which they 
muſt have been ſurrounded, in being thus cultivated by the 
moſt venerable eccleſiaſtics. It is indeed true, that the dig- 
nified clergy of the early and darker ages were learned be- 
yond the level of the people. Peter de Blois, ſucceſſively 
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profeſſorſuip at Cambridge. Croke dedi- 
cated to archbiſhop Wareham his Ix T RO- 
DUCTIONES IN RUDIMEN TA GREACA, 
printed in the ſhop of Eucharius Cervicor- 
nius, at Cologne, 15 20. | 
With regard- to what has been here ſaid 
concerning the practice of educating boys 
in the families of our biſhops, 1t appears 
that Groſthead, biſhop of Lincoln in the 
thirteenth century, educated in this manner 
moſt of the nobility in the kingdom, who 
were placed there in the character of pages: 
«« Filios Nobilium procerum regni, quos 
* ſecum habuit powicELLo0s.” Joh. de 
Athona. in Cox sT IT. OTT0BON. Tit. 23. 
in Voc. BAR oN ES. Cardinal Wolſey, arch- 
biſhop of Vork, educated in his houſe many 
of the young nobility. Fiddes's WoLser, 
P- 100. See what is ſaid above of the qua- 
lity of pope Leo's CB IculARII, p. 411. 
Fiddes cites a record remaining in the fa- 
mily of the earl of Arundel, written in 
1620, which contains inſtructions how the 


del, ſhould behave himſelf in the family of 
the biſhop of Norwich, whither he 1s ſent 


for education as page: and in which his 


lordſhip obſerves, that his grandfather the 
duke of Norfolk, and his uncle the earl of 
Northampton, were both bred as pages with 
biſhopps. Fiddes, ibid. REcoRDs. No. 6. 
c. 4. pag. 19. Sir Thomas More was edu- 
cated as a page with cardinal Moreton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 1490, 


hey ſon of the writer, the earl of Arun- 


who was ſo ſtruck with his genius, that he 
would often ſay at dinner, This child here 
ewatting at table is ſo very ingenious, that he 
ewill one day prove an extraordinary man. 
Mori Uror. cited by Stapleton, p.-157. 
138. And Roper's More, p. 27. edit. 
wm. 5 
Many of them were ſent into Italy by 
Laurence of Medicis, particularly John 
Laſcaris. Varillas ſays, that Bajazet the 
ſecond underſtood Averroes's commentaries 
on Ariſtotle. Anxzcpor. de Florence, p. 
183. P. Jovu Exo. c. xxxi. p. 74. Laſ- 


caris alſo made a voyage into Greece by 


command of Leo the tenth; and brought 
with him ſome Greek boys, who were to 
be educated in the college which that pope 
had founded on mount Girinal, and who 
were intended to propagate the genuine 
and native pronunciation of the Greek 
tongue. Jov. ut ſupr. e. xxxi. _ 5 
2 The inferiour clergy were in the mean 
time extremely ignorant. About the year 
1300, pope Boniface the eighth publiſhed 
an edict, ordering the e corp of ecele- 
ſiaſtic benefices to quit their cures for a cer- 
tain time, and to ſtudy at the univerſities. 
Sce his ten ConsTiTUT1onEs, in the 


- BULLARIUM MAGNUM of Laertius Che- 


rubinus, tom. i. p. 198. ſeq. Where are his 
Erectiones fludiorum generalium in civitate 
Firmana, Rome, et Avenione, A. D. 1303:] 
Accordingly our epiſcopal regiſters are full 
of licences granted for this purpoſe. The 

| rector 
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archdeacon of Bath and London, about the year 1160, ac- 
quaints us, that the palace of Becket, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was perpetually filled with biſhops highly accompliſhed 
in literature: who paſſed their time there, in reading, diſ- 
puting, and i important queſtions of the ſtate. He 
adds, that thefe prelates, although men of the world, were 


rector of Bedhampton, Hants, being an ac- 
colite, is permitted to ſtudy for ſeven years 


from the time of his inſtitution, in literarum 
ſcientia, on condition that within one year 


he is made a ſubdeacon, and after ſeven 

ears a deacon and prieſt. Mar. 5 1302. 

egiſtr. Pov riss AR. Winton. fol. 38. 
Another rector is allowed to ſtudy for ſeven 
years, in loco quem eligit et ubi viget ftlu- 
dium generale, 16 kal. Oftobr. 1303. ibid. 
fol. 40. Another receives the ſame privi- 
lege, to ſtudy at Oxford, Orleans, or Paris, 
A. D. 1304. ibid. fol. 42. Another, be- 


ing deſirous of ſtudy, and able to make a 


proficiency, is licenced to ſtudy in aliguo 

Audio tranſmarino, A. D. 1291. ibid. fol. 
34. This, however, was three years before 
Boniface became pope. Another is to flu- 
dy per terminum conflitutionis no vellæ, A. D. 


1302. ibid. fol. 37. b. But theſe diſpen- 


ſations, the neceflity of which proves the 


Hliteracy of the prieſts, were moſt common- 
ly procured for pretences of abſence or neg- 


lect. Or, if in conſequence of ſuch diſ- 


angry y went to any. univerſity, 
they ſeem to have miſpent their time there 
in riot and idleneſs, and to have returned 
more ignorant than before. A grievance 


to which Gower alludes in the Vox Cr a-_ 


MANTIS, a poem which preſents ſome cu- 
rious pictures of the manners of the clergy, 
both ſecular and monaſtic. cap. xvii. lib. 3. 
MSS. Coll. Omn. Anim. Oxon. xxix. Hic 
lequitur de Reabribus illis, qui ſub epiſcafo 
licentiati fingunt ſe ire ſcolas, ut Jub nomine 
vVirtutis vitia corporalia freguentent. 


Et ſic Ars noſtrum Curatum reddit inertem, 
De longo ſtudio fert nihil inde domum: 


Staltus Idi venit, ſed ſtultior inde redibit, &c. 


By Ars we are here to underſtand the 


ſcholaſtic ſciences, and by Curatus the be- 


 beneficed prieſt. But the moſt extraordi- 
naty anecdote of incompetency which I 


ave ſeen, occurs ſo late as the year 1448. 
A rector is inſtituted by Waynflete biſhop 
of Wincheſter, on the preſentation of Mer- 


ton priory in Surrey, to the pariſh of Sher- 


field in Hampſhire. But previouſly he takes 
an oath before the biſhop, that on account 
of his inſufficiency in letters, and default of 


knowledge in the ſuperintendence of ſouls, 


he will learn Latin for the two following 


years; and at the end of the firſt year he 


will ſubmit himſelf to be examined by the 
biſſiop, concerning his progreſs in gram- 


mar; and that, if on a ſecond examination 


he ſhould be found deficient, he will reſign 
the benefice. Regiſtr. WayneLeTe. Win- 


ton. fol. 7. In the Statutes of New Col- 


lege at Oxford, given in the year 1386, 
one of the ten chaplains is ordered to learn 
grammar, and to be able to write; in or- 
der that he may be qualified for the ardu- 
ous taſk. of aſliſting the treaſurers of the ſo- 
ciety in tranſcribing their Latin evidences. 
STATUT. Coll. Nov. RuBxic. 58. In 


the ſtatutes of Bradgare college in Kent, 


given in 1398, it is required that the go- 
vernor of the houſe, who is to be a prieſt, 
ſhould read well, conſtrue Latin well, and 
fin 5 well, /ciar bine legere, bene conſtruere, 
et bene cantare. Dugd. MonasrT. tom. iii. 
Eecleſ. Collegiat. p. 118. col. 2. At an 


epiſcopal viſitation of ſaint Swithin's priory 


at Wincheſter, an ample ſociety of Bene- 


dictines, biſhop William of Wykeham or- 


ders the monaſtery to provide an Ixrox- 
MAaTOR, or Latin preceptor, to teach the 


. Prieſts, who performed the ſervice in the 
church without knowing what they were 
uttering and could not attend to the com- 


mon. ſtops, to read grammatically, Feb. 8. 
1386. MSS. Harl. 328. Theſe, indeed, 
were not ſecular prieſts : the inſtance, 

however, 
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a ſociety of ſcholars: : yet very different from thoſe who fre- 
quented the univerſities, in which nothing was taught but 
words and ſyllables, unprofitable ſubtleties, elementary ſpe- 
culations, and trifling diſtin&tions*. De Blois was himſelf 
eminently learned, and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed orna- 
ments of Becket's attendants. He tells us, that in his youth, 
when he learned the Ars VERSIFICATORIA, that is, philo- 
logical literature, he was habituated to an urbanity of ſtyle 
and expreſſion : and that he was inſtituted, not in idle fables 
and legendary tales, but in Livy, Quintus Curtius, Suetonius, 
Joſephus, Trogus Pompeius, Tacitus, and other claſſical 
hiſtorians*. At the ſame time he cenſures with a juſt in- 
dignation, the abſurdity of training boys in the frivolous 
intricacies of logic and geometry, and other parts of the 
ſcholaſtic philoſophy ; which, to uſe his own emphatical 
words, Nec domi, nec militia, nec in foro, nec in clauſtro, 


* nec in eccle lefia, nec in curia, nec alicubi Preſunt alicui. The 
howerer, iNloftrates what is here thrown *« 7þ/es durmirt,. aciat rg ermittat. ' Cap. 
ther. 50. MS. apud Archiv. Wulveſ. Winton. 


iccliffe ſays, chat the beneficed prieſts 
of his age © kunnen [know] not the ten 
« commandments, ne read their ſauter, ne 
« underſtand a verſe of it.“ LITE of Wic- 
cliffe, p. 38. Nor were even the biſhops 


of the fourteenth century always very emi- 


nently qualified in literature of either ſort. 
In the. year 1387, .the biſhop of Worceſter 
informed his clergy, 


ed in many reſpects with the preſent rati- 
onal principles of proteſtantiſm, were fal- 
lowers of MAHOMET. Wilkins, ConciL. 


tom. iii. p. 202. [See ſupr. p. 190. in 


the NoTzs,] 


But at this time the moſt ſhameful 
groſsneſs of manners, partly owing to their 
celibacy, prevailed among the clergy. In 
the ſtatutes of the Ty of ſaint Mary 


Ottery 1 in Devonſhire, dated 1337, and 


Soo. by the founder biſhop Grandiſon, the 


ollowing injunction occurs. Item ſta- 


* tuĩmus, quod nullus Canonicus, Vicarius, 


vel Secundarius, pueros choriſtas [col- 


6 legii] * pernoctare, aut in lectulo cum 


amply endowed? 


that the Lollards, a 
ſett of reformers whoſe doctrines, a four 
fanatical extravagancies excepted, coincid- 


And what ſhall we think of the religious 
manners and practices of an age, when the 
following precautions were thought neceſ- 
fary, in a reſpeQable collegiate church, 
conſiſting of a dean and fix fecular canons, 
«« Statutum eſt, quod 
< {1quis convictus fuerit de peccato Sodo- 
© mitico, vel arte magica, &c.” From the 


ſtatutes of Stoke - Clare college, in Suffolk, 


given by the dean Thomas Barneſley, in 
the year 1422. Dugd. Mox as r. ut  ſupr. 

169. col. 1. 

From theſe horrid pictures let us turn 
our eyes, and learn to ſet a juſt value on 
that religion, and thoſe improved 
habits of life and manners, which we at 
preſent enjoy. | 

- a Ep1sT. Petr. Bleſenſ. vi. fol. 3: a, 


Or ERA. edit. Parif. m— fol. 


d Ep1sT. cii. fol. : 
e Thid, That is, Which are of no 3 
« uſe or ſervice, at home, in the camp, at 
„the bar, in the cloyſter, in the court, in 
e the church, or indeed in any place or 
5 ſituation ee | 35 
29 The 
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are taken, are full of good ſenſe, obſervations on life, ele- 
gant turns, and ingenious alluſions to the claſſics. He tells 
Jocelyne, biſhop: of Saliſbury, that he had long wiſhed to ſee 
the biſhop's two nephews, according to promiſe : but that he 
feared he expected them as the Britons expected king Arthur, 
or the Jews the Meſſiah. He deſcribes, with a livelineſs by 
no means belonging to the archdeacons of the twelfth cen- 


tury, the difficulties, diſappointments, and inconveniencies, 


of paying attendance at court. In the courſe of his corre- 
ſpondence, he quotes Quintilian, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, 
Seneca, Virgil, Quintus Curtius, Ovid, Statius, Suetonius, 
Juvenal, and Horace, more frequently and familiarly than 
the fathers'. Horace ſeems his favorite. In one of the 
letters, he quotes a paſſage concerning Pompey the Great, 
from the Roman Hiſtory of Salluſt, in fix books, now loſt, 


and which appears at preſent only in part among the frag- 


ments of that valuable hiſtorian*®. In the NuG a CuR1A- 

L1UM of Maps, or ſome other manuſcript Latin tract writ- 
ten by one of the ſcholars of the twelfth century, I remem- 
ber to have {cen a curious and ſtriking anecdote, which in a 


4 ErisT. U fol. 24. a. | 


, Ut ad miniſteriales curiæ redeam, 


“ apud forinſecos janitores biduanam forte 
« gratiam aliquis multiplici obſequio me- 
* rebitur.—Regem dormire, aut ægrotare, 
aut eſſe in conſiliis, mentientur.— Oſtia- 


«©r10s cameræ confundat altiſſimus! Si 
* nihil dederis oſtiario actum eſt. $87 nibil 
% attuleris ibis, Homere, foras. Poſt primum 


« Cerberum, tibi ſupereſt alius horribilior 
« Cerbero, Briareo terribilior, nequior Pyg- 
© malione, crudelior Minotauro. Quanta- 
© cunque tibi mortis neceſſitas, aut diſeri- 
% men exhæredationis incubat, non intrabis 
« ad regem.“ EpisrT. xiv. fol. 8. b. 

Latin and French, the vernacular ex- 
cepted, were the only languages now 


known. Foliot biſhop of London, cotem- 


porary with De Blois and Becket, was 


eſteemed, both in ſecular and ſacred litera- 
ture, the moſt conſummate prelate of his 
time, Becket, Er Is rer. lib. iii. 5. 


Walter Mapes, their cotemporary, giving 


Foliot the ſame character, ſays he was 
TRIUM pes itiſimus linguarum Latinæ, Gal- 
lice, Anglice, et Iucidiſſime diſertus in fin- 
ulis. Apud. MSS. James, xiv. p. 86. 


Bibl. Bodl. [Ex Nucis Currart.] 


s «© De magno Pompeio refert Salluſtius, 
ce quod cum alacribus ſaltu, cum velocibus 
c curſu, cum validis vecte certabat, &c. 


% Kc.“ EpisT. xciv. fol. 45. a. Part 
of this paſſage is cited by Vegetius, a fa- 

vorite author of the age of Peter de Blois. 
De Re MI Ir. lib. i. c. ix. It is exhi- 
bited by the modern editors of Salluſt, as it 
ſtands in Vegetius. 8 pert. 
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mort compaſs ſhews Becket's private ideas concerning the 
bigottries and ſuperſtitious ablurdities of his religion. The 
writer gives an account of, à dinner in Becket's palace; at 
which was preſent, among many other prelates, a Ciſtercian 
abbot. This abbot engroſſed almoſt the whole converſation, 
in relating the miracles performed by Robert, the founder of 
his order. Becket, heard him for ſome time with a patient. 
contempt ;. and: at length could not help breaking out n 


no ſmall degree of indignation, And theſe are your miracles! 


We muſt however view the liberal ideas of theſe enligh- 
tened dignitaries of the twelfth, century under fome reſtric- 
tions. It muſt be acknowledged, that their literature was 
_ clogged with pedantry, and depreſſed by the narrow notions 
f the times. Their writings ſhew, that they knew not how 


to imitate the beauties of the antient claſſics. Exulting in 
an excluſive privilege, the certainly did not ſee the ſolid 3 | 


popular uſe of theſe ſtudies: at leaſt they did not chuſe, or 
would nat venture, to communicate them to the people, 
who on the other hand were not prepared to receive them. 
Any attempts of that kind, for want of aſſiſtances which 
did not then exiſt, muſt have been premature; and theſe 
lights were too feeble to diſſipate the univerſal darkneſs. 
The writers who firſt appeared after Rome was, ravaged by 
the Goths, ſuch. as Boethius, Prudentius, Oroſius, Fortu- 

natius, and Sedulius, and who naturally, from that circum-. 
ſtance, and becauſe they were Chriſtians, came into vogue 
at. that period, ſtill continued in the hands of common 
readers, and ſuperſeded the great originals. In the early ages 
of Chriſtianity, a ſtrange opinion prevailed, in conformity 
to which Arnobius compoſed his celebrated book againſt the 
gentile ſuperſtitions, that pagan authors were calculated to- 
corrupt the pure theology of the goſpel. The prejudice 
however remained, when even the ſuſpicions of the danger 
were removed. But I return to the regelt. ok, modern 
letters in the fifteenth century. 
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S E c T. XVIII. 


C Oo ON after the year 1500, Lillye, the famous gram- 


kI marian, who had learned Greek at Rhodes, and had 


afterwards acquired a poliſhed Latinity at Rome, under Jo- 
hannes Sulpicius and Pomponius Sabinus, became the firſt 
teacher of Greek at any public ſchool in England. This 
was at ſaint Paul's ſchool in London, then newly eſtabliſhed 


by dean Colet, and celebrated by Eraſmus; and of which 


Lillye, as one of the moſt exact and accompliſhed ſcholars 
of his age, was appointed the firſt maſter *. And that an- 
tient prejudices were now gradually wearing off, and a 


national taſte for critical ſtudies and the graces of compo- 


ſition began to be diffuſed, appears from this circumſtance 
alone: that from the year one thouſand five hundred and 
three to the reformation, there were more grammar ſchools, 
moſt of which at preſent are perhaps of little uſe and im- 
portance, founded and endowed in England, than had been 
for three hundred years before. The practice of educating 
our youth in the monafteries growing into diſuſe, near 
twenty new grammar ſchools were eſtabliſhed within this 
period: and among theſe, Wolſey's ſchool at Ipſwich, which 
ſoon fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment or the avarice of Henry 
the eighth, deſerves particular notice, as it rivalled thoſe of 
Wincheſter and Eton. To give ſplendor to the inſtitution, 


b Knight, LIE of Colet, p. 19. Pace, 


abovementioned, in the Epiſtle dedicatory 


to Colet, before his Treatiſe De frufu gui 
ex Doctrina percipitur, thus compliments 


Lillye, edit. Baſil. ut ſupr. 1517. p. 13. 


t politiorem Latinitatem, et ip 


„ Romanam linguam, in Britanniam no- 


«« tram introduxiſſe videatur.— Tanta [ei] 


t eruditio, ut extruſa barbarie, in qua 


6 noſtri adoleſcentes ſolebant fere ætatem 
« conſumere, &c.” Eraſmus ſays, in 
1514, chat he had taught a youth, in three 
years, more Latin than he could have ac- 


quired in any ſchool in England, ze Liliana 


uidam excepta, not even Lillye's excepted: 
PISTOL. 165. p. 140. tom. ili. 
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beſide the ſcholars, it conſiſted of a dean, twelve canons, 
and a numerous choir'. So attached was Wolſey to the new 
modes of inſtruction, that he did not think it inconſiſtent 
with his high office and rank, to publiſh a general addreſs 
to the ſchoolmaſters of England, in which he orders them to 


inſtitute their youth in the moſt elegant literature. It is to 


be wiſhed that all his edicts had been employed to ſo liberal 
and uſeful a purpoſe. There is an anecdote on record, which 
ſtrongly marks Wolſey's character in this point of view; 
Notwithſtanding his habits: of pomp, he once condeſcended 


to be a ſpectator of a Latin tragedy of D1po, from Virgil, 


ated by the ſcholars of ſaint Paul's ſchool, and written by 
John Rightwiſe, the maſter, an eminent grammarian'. But 
Wolſey might have pleaded the authority of pope Leo the 
tenth, who more than once had been preſent at one © of theſe 
claſſical ſpeCtacles. . 

It does not however appear, that the cardinal's liberal . 
timents were in general adopted by his brother prelates. At 
the foundation of ſaint Paul's ſchool above- mentioned, one 
of the biſhops, eminent for his wiſdom and gravity, at a 
public aſſembly, ſeverely cenſured Colet the founder for 
fuffering the Latin poets to be taught in the new e 
which he therefore ſtyled a houſe of pagan idolatry *. 

In the year 1 517, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, founded a 
college at Oxford, in which he conſtituted, with competent 
ſtipends, two profeſſors for the Greek and Latin languages“. 
Although ſome ſlight idea of a claſſical lecture had already 
val at Cambridge in the ſyſtem. of collegiate diſcipline *, 


Tanner, Nor ir. Mon. p. 520. 5 inutilem, imo malam, imo etiam, ut 
* „ Elegantiflima literatura.” . F iddes's 4 jllius verbis utar, Demumldelolateie. &c.“ 
Worszr. COLL. p. 105. [Coletus Eraſmo. Lond. 1517.) Knight's 


Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 15. See what Laivs or Col zr, p 


is faid of this practice, ſupr. p. 386. * SrATUr. C. E. &.“ Oxon. dat. Jun. 
20. 1517. CAP. xx. fol. 5 1. Bibl. Bodl. 


MSS Lavp. I. 56. 
* At Chriſt's " collego in Cambridge; 
where, in the Ratutes given in 1506, a lec- 


n 4 Epiſcopum quendam, et cum qui 
it habetur a SATIN TIORIZus, in magno 
% hominum Conventu, noſtram ſcholam 
« blaſ — dixiſſeque, me erexiſſe rem 


* 


this eidicloghral eſtabliſhment may juſtly be looked upon, as 
the firſt conſpicuous inſtance of an attempt to depart from 
the narrow plan of education, which had hitherto been held 
| facred in the univerſities of England. The courſe of the 
Latin profeſſor, who is expreſſly directed to extirpate BAR- 
BARISM from the new ſociety *, is not confined to the private 
limits of the college, but open to the ſtudents of Oxtord in 
general. The Greek lecturer is ordered to explain the beſt 
Greek claſſics; and the poets, hiſtorians, and orators, in 
_ that language, which the judicious founder, who ſeems of 
have conſulted the moſt intelligent ſcholars of the times, re- 
commends by-name on this occaſion, are the pureſt, and fuch 
as are moſt eſteemed even in the preſent improved ſtate of 
antient learning. And it is at the fame time worthy of 
remark, that this liberal prelate, in forming his plan of 
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ſtudy, does not appoint a philoſophy- lecturer in his college, 5 % 
as had been the conſtant practice in moſt of the previous N 
foundations: perhaps ſuſpecting, that fuck an endowment  _. WEEN 
would not have coincided with his new courſe of erudition, 1 
and would have only ſerved to encourage that ſpecies of 1 
doctrine, which had fo long choaked the paths of ſcience, i 
and obſtructed the progreſs of uſeful knowledge Eo i ag 
Theſe happy beginnings in favour of new and a rational OT 
ſyſtem of academical education, were feconded by the auſ- 1 
picious munificence of cardinal Wolſey. About the year | 1 It 
1519, he founded a public chair at Oxford, for rhetoric and - 1 
humanity, and ſoon afterwards another for teaching the ä 1 ) 
Greek I endowing both with ample ſalaries. About {PN 
derer is eſtabliſhed ; who, together with pu-. vet. Coll. 1 _— | 
logic and philoſophy i is ordered to read, ** Informatoribus ſociorum et ſcolarium, | Wil | 1 


« vel ex poetarum, vel ex oratorum ope- 
© ribus.” Cap. xxxvii. In the ſtatutes 
of King's at Cambridge, and New college 
at Oxford, both much more antient, an in- 
ſtructour is appointed with the general name 
of INyORMAToR only, who taught all the 
— then in vogue. Ror ur. Cou- 


« iv l. xii s. ii d.“ 
p «© Lector ſeu profeſſor artium huma- 
% niorum . . . BARBARIEM a noſtro al- 


+ veario exſtirpet. STATUT. ut ſupr. 


4 Wood, HisT. Univ. Oxon. i. 245. 


246. But fee Fiddes's WoL357, p. 197. 
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the year 1524, king Henry the eighth, who deſtroyed or ad- 
vanced literary inſtitutions from caprice, called Robert 
Wakefield, originally a ſtudent of Cambridge, but now a 


profeſſor of hunianity at Tubingen in Germany, into Eng- 


land, that one of his own ſubjects, a linguiſt ' of ſo much 
celebrity, might no longer teach the Greek and oriental lan- 
guages abroad : and when Wakefield appeared before the 
king, his majeſty lamented, in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
concern, the total ignorance of his clergy and the upiver- 


ſities in the learned tongues; and immediately aſſigned him 


a competent ſtipend for opening a lecture at Cambridge, in 
this neceſſary and neglected department of letters. Wake- 
field was-afterwards a preſerver of many copies of the Greek 
claſſics, in the havock of the religious houſes. It is record- 
ed by Fox, the martyrologiſt, as a memorable occurrence“, 
and very deſervedly, that about the ſame time, Robert Barnes, 
prior of the Auguſtines'at Cambridge, and educated at Lou- 


vain, with the aſſiſtance of his ſcholar Thomas Parnell, ex- 


plained within the walls of his own monaſtery, Plautus, 
Terence, and Cicero, to thoſe academics who ſaw the utility 
of philology, and were defirous of deſerting the Gothic phi- 


loſophy. It may ſeem at firſt ſurpriſing, that Fox, a weak 


and prejudiced writer, ſhould allow any merit to a catholic: 
but Barnes afterwards appears to have been one of Fox's 
martyrs, and was executed at the ſtake in Smithfield. for a 
defence of Lutheraniſm. 

But theſe innovations in the ſyſtem of ſtudy were greatly 
diſcouraged and oppoſed. by the friends of the old ſcholaſtic 
circle of ſciences, and the bigotted partiſans of the catholic 
communion, . who. ftigmatifed the Greek language by the 


name of W Even biſhop Fox, when he founded the 


7 


Wakefield's Oa A TI10 DE 3 Acad. Lovan. by Val. Andreas, 55 22 
TAIUn LIS uA Run, &. Dated at edit. 1650. hon 
Cambridge, 1524. Printed for W. de „ AcT. Mo u. fol. 1195 edit. 1583. ä 
* 40. Signa?, C. ii. See alſo Fas r. 


; Greek 
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Greek lecture abovementioned, that he might not appear to 


countenance a dangerous novelty, was obliged to cover his 
excellent inſtitution under the venerable mantle of the au- 
thority of the church. For as a ſeeming apology for what 


he had done, he refers to a canonical decree of pope Clement 


the fifth, promulged in the year 1311, at Vienne in Dau- 


phine, which enjoined, that Profeſſors of Greek, Hebrew, | 


and Arabic, ſhould be inſtituted in the univerſities of Ox- 
ford, Paris, Bononia, Salamanca, and in the cout of Rome. 
It was under the force of this eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, that 
Gregory Typhernas, one of the learned Greek exiles, had 
the addreſs to claim a ſtipend for teaching Greek in the uni- 
verſity of Paris*. We cannot but wonder at the ſtrange 


diſagreement in human affairs between. cauſe and effect, when 
we conſider, that this edi& of pope Clement, which origi- 


nated from a ſuperſtitious reverence annexed to two of theſe 
languages, becauſe they compoſed part of the ſuperſcription 
on the croſs of Chriſt, ſhould have ſo ſtrongly counteracted 
its own principles, and Pl oved an inſtrument in the refor- 
mation of religion. | | 

5 he univerſity of Oxford was rent into. 868 on ac- 
count of theſe bold attempts; and the advocates of the 
recent improvements, when the gentler weapons of perſuaſion 
could not prevail, often proceeded to blows with the rigid 


champions of the ſchools. But the facetious e of 


t «© Quem præterea in noſtro Alxeario 
* collocavimus, quod SACROSANCTI Ca- 
** xoxnEs commodiſſime pro bonis literis, 
et imprimis chriſtianis, inſtituerunt ac 
*« juſſerunt, eum in hac univerſitate Ox- 
** onienſi, perjnde ac paucis aliis celeber- 
1 rimis gymnaſiis, nunquam deſiderari.“ 


Srar ur. C. C. C. Oxon. ut ſupr. The 


words of this ſtatute which immediately 
follow, deſerve notice here, and require ex- 
planation. Nec tamen Eos hac ratione 
excuſatos volumus, qui Gracam lectio- 
nem in co $V18 1MPENS1s ſuſtentare 


% debent.“ By Eos, he means the biſhops 


and abbots of England, who are the per- 


ſons particularly ordered in pope Clement's 


injunétion to ſuſtain theſe lectures in the 
univerſity of Oxford. Biſhop Fox, there- 
fore, in founding a Greek lecture, would 
be underſtood, that he does not mean to ab- 
ſolve or excuſe the other prelates of England 
from doing their proper duty in this neceſ- 
ſary, buſineſs. At the ſame time a charge 
on their negligence ſeems to be implied. 


_ » Naud. 1 i. 3. P. 234. W 1%. 
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fir Thomas More had no ſmall ſhare in deciding this fin- 
gular controverſy, which he treated with much ingenious 
ridicule”, Eraſmus, about the ſame time, was engaged in 


attempting theſe reformations at Cambridge: in which, not- 
withſtanding the mildneſs of his temper and conduct, and 


the general luſtre of his literary character, he met with the 


moſt obſtinate oppoſition. He expounded the Greek gram- 
mar of Chryfeloras in the public ſchools without an au- 
dience“: and having, with à view to preſent the Grecian 
literature in the moſt ſpecious and agreeable form by a piece 
of pleaſantry, tranſlated Lucian's lively dialogue called Ica- 
ROMENIPPUS, he could find no ſtudent in the univerſity 
capable of tranſcribing the Greek with the Latin”. His 
edition of the Greek teſtament, the moſt commodious that 
had yet appeared, was abſolutely proſcribed at Cambridge: 
and a programma was iſſued in one of the moſt ample col- 


leges, threatening a ſevere fine to any member of the ſo- 


cicty, who ſhould be detected in having fo fantaſtic and 
impious a book in his poſſeſſion *. One Henry Standiſh, a 
doctor in divinity and a mendicant frier, afterwards biſhop 
of faint Aſaph, was a vehement adverſary of Eraſmus in the 
promotion of this heretical literature; whom he called in a 
declamation, by way of reproach, Græculus ite, which ſoon 
became a ſynonymous appellation for an heretic *, Yet it 
ſhould be remembered, that many Engliſh prelates patroniſed 
Eraſmus; and that one of our archbiſhops was at this time 
ambitious of learning Greek e 


r . 


Ry. See, among other proofs, his Eris- tas wes Ar ator, at Cumbridge, 1521. 


TOLA Scholaftici, faba dn 7 Trojanos e ap- 
pellanti bus, publiſhed by Hearne, 17 16, 8 vo. 

1 Eraſmi EIS Tr. . dat. 1512, 
Ep. 123. Op. tom. iii. p. 110. 

3 Ibid. Ep1sT. 139. 1 1512. p. 120. 
Henry Bullock, called 4 Boris, > one of 
Eraſmus's friends, and much patroniſed by 
Wolſey, printed a Latin tranſlation of Lu- 


quarto. 
= Ibid. Ey1sT. 148. dat, 1513. p. 126. 
2 See Eraſmi Or ERA. tom. ix. p. 1440. 
Even the prieſts, in their confeſſions of young 
ſcholars, cautioned againſt this growin 


evil. Cave a Grecis ne fias baraicus. 


Eraſm. Apac. Op. ii. 
n. Erisr. nw” 


Even 
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Even the public diverſions of the court took a tincture 
from this growing attention to the languages, and aſſumed 
a claſſical air. We have before ſeen, that a comedy of Plau- 
tus was acted at the royal palace of Greenwich in the year 
1520. And when the French ambaſſadors with a moſt 
- ſplendid ſuite of the French nobility were in England for 
the ratification of peace in the year 1514, amid the moſt 
magnificent banquets, tournaments, and maſques, exhibited 
at the ſame palace, they were entertained with a Latin in- 


terlude; or, to uſe the words of a cotemporary writer, with 


ſuch an * excellent Interlude made in Latin, that I never 
** heard the like; the actors apparel being ſo gorgious, and 
« of ſuch ſtrange devices, that it paſſes my n to relate 
« em 


Nor was the protection of king Henry the eighth, ho 


_ notwithſtanding he had attacked the opinions of Luther, yet, 
from his natural livelineſs of temper and a love of novelty, 


thought favourably of the new improvements, of inconſider- 
able influence in ſupporting the reſtoration of the Greek 
language. In 1519, a preacher at the public church of the 
univerſity of Oxford, harangued with much violence, and 
in the true ſpirit of the antient orthodoxy, againſt the doc- 
trines inculcated by the new profeſſors: and his arguments 


were canvaſſed among the ſtudents with the greateſt ani- 


moſity. But Henry, being reſident at the neighbouring royal 
manor of Woodſtock, and having received a juſt detail of 
the merits of this diſpute from Pace and More, interpoſed 
his uncontrovertible authority; and tranſmitting a royal 
mandate to the univerſity, commanded that the ſtudy of the 


ſcriptures in their original languages ſhould not only be 


permitted for the future, but received as a branch of the 
academical inſtitution *®., Soon afterwards, one of the king's 


C © Cavendiſh, Mau. Card. wa v. 


* Eraſm. Ex1sT, 380. tom. in. 
94. edit. 1708. 8 o. | 


chaplains 
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chaplains preaching at court, took an opportunity to cen- 
ſure the genuine interpretations of the ſcriptures, which the 
Grecian learning had introduced. The king, when the ſer- 
mon was ended, to which he had liſtened with a ſmile of 
contempt; ordered a ſolemn diſputation to be held, in his 
own preſence : at which the unfortunate preacher oppoſed, 
and fir Thomas More, with his uſual dexterity, defended, 
the utility, and excellence of the Greek language. The 
divine, who at leaſt was a good courtier, inſtead of vindi- 
cating his opinion, inſtantly. fell on his knees, and begged 
pardon for having given any offence in the pulpit before his 
majeſty. However, after ſome flight altercation, the preacher, 
by way of, making ſome ſort of conceſſion in form, ingenu- 
ouſly declared, that he was now better reconciled to the 
Greek tongue, becauſe it was derived from the Hebrew. The 
king, aſtoniſhed atrhis ridiculous ignorance, diſmiſſed the 
chaplain, with a charge, that he ſhould never again preſume 
to preach at court*. In the grammatical ſchools eſtabliſhed 
in all the new cathedral foundations of this king, a maſter 
is appointed, with the uncommon qualification of a compe- 
tent {kill in both the learned languages. In the year 1523, 
Ludovicus Vives, having dedicated his commentary on 
Auſtin's Dx CriviTaTE Dr to Henry the eighth, was invited 
into England, and read lectures at Oxford in juriſprudence 
and humanity ; which were countenanced by the preſence, 


not only of. Henry, but of queen Catharine and ſome of the 


principal nobility *. At length antient abſurdities univerſally 
gave way to theſe encouragements. Even the vernacular lan- 


+ © Thid, p. 408. 
f Statuimus præterea, ut per W 


etc. unus [Archididaſcalus] * eligatur, 


Latine et Grece doctus, bonæ fame, &c.” 
STATUT. Eecleſ. Roffenſ. cap. xxv. They 
were given Jun. 30, 1545. In the ſame 
ſtatute the ſecond maſter is required to be 
only Lal ine doctus. All the ſtatutes of the 


new cathedrals are alike. "nk remarkable, 


that Wolſey does not order Greek to be 
taught in his ſchool at Ipſwich, founded 
1528, ' See Strype, Eci. Mu. i. 
Append. xxxv. p. 94. ſeq. 

* Twyne, Aror. lib. ii. 5. 210. ſeq. 


Probaby he was patroniſed by Catharine 


as a Spaniard. 


guage 
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guage began to be cultivated by the more ingenious clergy. | — 
Colet, dean of faint Paul's, a divine of profound learning, ; WET 
with a view to adorn and improve the ſtyle of his diſcourſes, BY 
and to acquire the graces of an elegant preacher, employed 4 1 
much time in reading Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, and ee 

other Engliſh Festa. whoſe compoſitions had embelliſhed the 1 
popular diftion*. The practice of frequenting Italy, for ME i 
the purpoſe of acquiring the laſt poliſh to a Latin ſtyle both "oF 
in eloquence and poetry, ſtill continued in vogue; and was 10 
greatly promoted by the connections, authority, and good ak 
taſte,” of cardinal Pole, who conſtantly reſided at the court i; 
of Rome in a high character. At Oxford, in particular, j! { 
theſe united endeavours for eſtabliſhing/a new courſe. of 4455 
liberal and manly ſcience, were finally conſummated i in the | 1110 
magnificent foundation of Wolſey's college, to which all the i 
accompliſhed: ſcholars of every country in Europe were in- | - BING 
vited ; and for whoſe library, tranſcripts of all the valuable 1 1 8 1 $1 
manuſeripts which now fill the Vatican, were deſigned *. | 1 
But the progreſs of theſe proſperous beginnings was ſoon i 
obſtructed. The firſt, obſtacle I ſhall mention, was, indeed, : | Bott 
but of ſhort duration. It was however an unfavourable cir- | 1 
cumſtance, that in the midſt of this career of ſcience, Henry, . 
who had ever been accuſtomed to gratify his paſſions at 1 
any rate, ſued for a divorce againſt his queen Catharine. „ 
The legality of this violent meaſure being agitated with WT! 
much deliberation and ſolemnity, wholly engroſſed the at- | „ 
tention of many able philologiſts, whoſe genius and acqui- i 
ſitions were deſtined to a much nobler employment; and l 
tended to revive for a time the frivolous ſubtleties of caſuiſtry 4491670 
and theology. e 
But another cauſe which fuſpended pI progreſſion of theſe —_— 
bene of much more importance and extent, ultimately moſt | | 0 


Enſm. en Jodveo 8 Ibid. 15 3 Gn 246 
un. 1 1521. 
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happy im its catiſcquetices, remains to be meſſtioned. The en- 
larged coticeptions acquired by the ſtudy of the Greek and 


Roman writers ſeem to have reftored to the human mind a free 


exertion of its native: operations, and to have communicated 
a certain ſpirit of ef wx? rh in exariting every ee and 
at leng hb releaſed (the intellectual capacity. of man- 
kind ' from” that habitual} fubjection, and that fſervility ts 


Fee Which had hitherto prevented it from advanting any 


new prinefple, or adopting arty new. opinion. Henee, under 


the conefirrent afliiance of a preparation of citeumftarices, all 


centerifip inthe fame period, aroſe the reformation of religion. 
Bit this defectibn from the catholic communion, alienated 


ke kheughts of the learned from thoſe purſuits by which it 
was produced; and diverted the ſtudies of the moſt acoom- 


pliſhed ſcholars, to inquiries inte the practices and maxims 
of the primitive ages, the nature of civil and ecelefiaſtical 


Juriſdiction, the authority ef ſeripture and tradition, of 


popes, councils, and fchoolmen : topies, which men were 
not yet qualified to treat with any degree of penetration, 
and on which the ideas of the times unenlightened by phi- 
toſophy, or warped by prejudice and paſſion, were not cal- 
culated to throw juſt and rational Muſtrations. When the 
bonds of ſpiritual unity were once broken, this - ſeparation 
from an eſtabliſhed faith ended in a variety of ſubordinate 
ſects, each of which called forth its reſpective champions 


into the field of religious contention. Fhe ſeveral princes 


of chriſtendom were politically concerned in theſe diſputes ; 
and the courts in which poets and orators had been recently 
careſſed and rewarded, were now filled with that moſt de- 
plorable ſpecies of philoſophers, polemical metaphyſicians. 
The public entry of Luther into Worms, when he had been 
ſummoned before the-diet of that city, was equally ſplendid 


with that of the emperor Charles the fifth. Rome in re- 


Luther, Op. þ 412. 414 
"i | * 2 LS 4 4 'turn, 
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Turn, rouſed from her deep ir repoſe of ten centuries, was 
compelled to vindicate her inſulted doctrines with reaſoning 
and argument. The profound: inveſtigations of Aquinas once 
mere triumphed over the graces of the Ciceronian urbanity; and 
endleſs volumes were written on the expediency of auricular 


confeſſion, and the exiſtence of purgatory. Thus the cauſe 


of palite literature was For awhile abandoned; while the 


nobleſt abilities of Europe were waſted in theological ſpecu- 


lation, and abſorbed in the abyſs of controverly, Vet it 
muſt not be forgotten, that wit and raillery, drawn from 
the fources of Elegant erudition, were ſometimes applied, 
and with the greateſt ſuccefs, in this important difpitte. 

The hvely colloquies of Eraſmus, which expoſed the ſuper- 
ſtitious practices of the papiſts, with much humour, and in 
pure Latinity, made more proteſtants than the ten tomes of 
John Calvin. A work of ridicule was now a new attempt: 
and it ſhorild be here obſerved, to the honour of Eraſmus, 


that he was the firſt of the literary reformers who tried 


that ſpecies of compoſition, at leaſt with any degree of po- 
pularity. The polite ſcholars of Italy had no notion that 


the German theologifts were capable of making their readers 


laugh: they were now convinced of their miſtake, and ſoon 
found that the German pleaſantry prepared the way for a 


revolution, which e of the moſt ſerious conſequence | 


to Italy. 
Another great temporary check given to the general 


ate of letters in England at this period, was the diffolution 


of the-monaſteries. Many of the abuſes in civil ſociety are 
attended with ſome advantages. In the beginnings of refor- 


mation, the loſs of theſe advantages is always felt very 


ſeniſibly: while the benefit ariſing from the change is the 
flow effect of time, and not immediately perceived or en- 
joyed. Scarce any inſtitution can: beiimagined leſs favorable 
to the intereſts of mankind than the monaſtic. Yet theſe 
ſeminaries, although they were in a general view the nur- 
Lll2 ſeries 
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Les of illiterate indolence, and undoubtedly deſerved to be 
uppreſſed under proper reſtrictions, contained invitations 

and opportunities to ſtudious leiſure and literary purſuits. 
On this event therefore, a viſible revolution and decline in 
the national ſtate of learning ſucceeded. Moſt of the youth 
of the kingdom betook themſelves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments, the profeſſion of letters being now 
ſuppoſed to be without ſupport and reward. By the aboli- 
tion of the religious houſes, many towns and their adjacent 
villages were utterly deprived of their only means of in- 
ſtruction. At the beginning of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, Williams, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, com- 
plained to her majeſty, that more than an hundred flouriſh- 
ing ſchools were deſtroyed in the demolition of. the mo- 
naſteries; and that ignorance had prevailed ever ſince“. 
Provincial ignorance, at leaſt, became univerſal, in conſe- 
quence of this haſty meaſure of a rapacious and arbitrary 
prince. What was taught in the monaſteries, was not 
always perhaps of the greateſt importance, but ſtill it ſerved 

to keep up a certain degree of neceſſary knowledge. Nor 
thould it be forgot, N many of * . N el 


| bridge, MSS. Corr. 8 vii. 43. 


greater 9 appear to have 
had the direction of other ſchools in their 
neighbourhood. In an abbatial Regiſter 
of Bury abbey there is this entry. Me- 
« morand. quod. A. P. 1418. 28 Jul. 
« Guljelmus abbas contulit regimen et 
% magiſterium ſcholarum grammaticalium 


W Rur. p 292. 5 ann. 
1562. feng 


4“ in villa de Bury S, Edmundi magiſtro 


40 Johanni Somerſet, artium et grammaticæ 
s profeſſori, et baccalaureo in -medicina, 


% cum annua 1 xl. ſolidorum. 


MS. Cotton. ER. B. ix. 2. This 


John Bomerſet was tutor and phy fician to 
king Henry the ſixth, and a man of eminent 


learning. He was in ſtrumental in pro- 


euring duke Humphrey's books to be 


conyeyed to Oxford, Regiſt, Acad, Oxon, 


Eis r. F. 179. 202. 218. 220. And in 


the foundation of King's college at Cam. 


m I do not, however, lay great ſtreſs on 
the following paſſage, which yet deſerves 
attention, in Roſſe of Warwickſhire, who 
wrote about the year 1480: “ 'To this 


. * day, in the cathedrals and ſome of the 


greater collegiate churches, or monaſte- 
66 ries, [quibuſdam nobilibus collegiis, ] and 
« jn the houſes of the four mendicant or- 


_ + ders, uſeful lectures and diſputations are 
kept up; and ſuch of their members as 


* are r houg ht capable of degrees, are ſent 
e tothe apererfities. And in towns where 
„there are two or more fraternities of 
% mendicants, in each of theſe are held, 
« every week by turns, prop r exerciſes of 


%, ſcholars in (diſputation. Hisr. Res. 


Axcr. edit. be P- Th [See . 
1 15 | 
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and patrons of literature; men of public ſpirit, and liberal 


views. By their connections with parliament, and the fre- 
quent embaſſies to foreign courts in which they were em- 
ployed, they became acquainted with the world, and the 

improvements of life: and, knowing where to chuſe proper 
objects, and having no other uſe for the ſuperfluities of their 


vaſt revenues, encouraged in their reſpective circles many 


learned young men. It appears to have been cuſtomary for 
the governors of the moſt conſiderable convents, eſpecially 
thoſe that were honoured with the mitre, to receive into 
their own private lodgings the ſons of the principal families 
of the neighbourhood for education. About the year 1450, 
Thomas Bromele, abbot of the mitred monaſtery of Hyde 
near Wincheſter, entertained in his own abbatial houſe 
within that monaſtery, eight young gentlemen, or gentiles 
pueri, who were placed there for the purpoſe of literary in- 
ſtruction, and conſtantly dined at the abbot's table. I will 
not ſcrupls to give the original words, which are more par- 
ticular and expreſſive, of the obſcure record which preſerves 
this curious anecdote of monaſtic life, © Pro octo gentilibus 
*« pueris apud dominum abbatem ſtudii cauſa perhendinan- 
5 tibus, et ad menſam domini victitantibus, cum garcioni- 
bus ſuis ipſos 8 ae hoc anno, xvii l. ix s. Capi- 
* endo pro... This, by the way, was more extra- 


ordinary, as William of Wykcham s celebrated ſeminary was 


ſo near. And this ſeems to have been an eſtabliſhed practice 
_ of the abbot of Glaſtonbury ; «© whoſe apartment in the 
„% abbey was a kind of well-diſciplined court, where the 
, ſons of noblemen and young gentlemen were wont to be 


* ſent for virtuous education, who returned thence home 


c excellently accompliſhed *, 12 Richard * the laſt 


» From a fragment of the Coururus 24h Hisr. and Axrid. of Guaoton- 


 CavtRanit Abbat. Hidenſ. in Archiv. whe rh Oxon: 9 995 98 3 
Wulveſ. — n, ut * : * 
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| beth, was educated under Robert Whitptft his uncle, abbot. 


TAE Atsfoky OF 


$46 


| Abbot of Olaſtonbüry, WO Wis erer exteurd by the 


durinig the "Eontfe ef His t, EAudated near 


Hing, 
three wendres ingen dots fouths, who conftitered @ part of 


His fatfily: Befide many Others whom he liberally Tupported 
At 'the ülgertries Whityift, the moſt excellent and dearn - 


kd archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign 6f queen Dliza- 


A; 0 


of the Auguſtine monaſtery of black canon at "Wellhow in 
Lincolnſhire: who, * fays Strype, had ſevkral other young 
« petitfermen under his care for education That, at the 
re oration of literature, many of theſe dignitaries were emi- 
nently learned, and even zealous promoters of the hew im- 
Provements, 1 could bring various inſtances. Hugh Far- 
Tingdon, 'the laſt abbot of Reading, was a polite ſcholar, as 

His Latin epiſtles addreſſed to the univerfity of Oxford abun- 


<dinth y teftify *; Nor was he leſs a'patron of eritical ſtudies. 


Feohard Coke, a popular 'philological writer in che reign of 


Henry the eighth, both in Latin and Engliſh, and a great 
traveller, highly celebrated by the judicious Leland for his 


elegant ecompltkmets in letters, and honoured with the 


Affectionate correſpondence of Eriſmus, dedicates to this 
"abbot, his AR TE OR CAP TE Or RHE TORICkR, printed in 
the year 1 050 at that time à work of an unuſual nature. 
Was boveinentioned, a very capital Greek and oriental 
{cholar, | in his'Discouxss'oN ThE EXCELLENCY AND UTILITY 

er THz THREE Laxcuacts, written in the year 1524, cele- 
Yates William Fryſſell, prior of the cathedral Benedictine 
*E6nvent at Rocheſter, as a diſtinguiſhed judge and 'encou- 
"rager of critical literature. Robert Shirwoode, an Eng- 


"Uſtiman, dut a pröfeflor 1 Greek and Hebrew at Louvaine, 


h A Arogvorar. Benne. ä — 125; 
erf 2, P. 224. Sanders de cee Leland, Cor brew. ; 5. N. 
SenisM. 118. vol! 6. p. 187. And ENO! p. 50. 


57-7 nl 1. hot p. 3. edit. 1589. Erin, Pr1STOrL.* *p.* * 
y Regiltr, Univ. Oxon. F. F. fol. 101, * Cited above, p. 124. > 
8 publiſhed 


3 
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publiſhed a new Latin tranſlation of EccLxsIASTxs, with 
critical annotations on the Hebrew text, printed at Antwerp 


in 1523 This, in an elegant Latin epiſtle, he dedicates to 


John ebbe, prior of the Benedictine cathedral convent at 
Coventry whom he ſtyles, for his ſingular learning, and 
attention to the general cauſe of letters, Mona chokurt 
Dzcvs. John Batmanſon, prior of the Carthuſians in 
London, controverted Eraſmus's commentary on the new 
Teſtament with a degee of ſpirit and erudition, which was 
_ unhappily miſapplied, and would have done honour to the 
cauſe of his antagoniſt ®. He wrote many other pieces; and 
was patroniſed by Lee, a learned 1 Bt of York, wha 
oppoſed Eraſmus, but allowed Aſcham a penſion :. Keder- 
minſter, abbot of Winchcambe in Glouceſterſhire, a tra- 
veller to Rome, and a celebrated preacher before king Henry 
the eighth, eſtabliſhed regular lectures in his monaſtery, for 
explaining both ſcriptures in their original languages; Which 
were ſo generally frequented, that his little cloiſter acquired 
the name and reputation of a new yniverſity”. He was 


maſter of a terſe and perſpicuous Latin ſtyle, as appears 


from a fragment of the HisToxy os WYNCKCoMB ABBEY, 
written by himſelf *. His erudition is atteſted in an epiſtle 


from the univerſity to king Henry the eighth. Longland, 


biſhop of Lincoln, the moſt clogyent preacher” of his 30 


| 1 2 ; | Y - 
* 122 odor. Petreus, Brat. Ganrans. below. Wood, Hier. Univ. Oxon. i. 


edit. Col. 1 157 here 3 "=" rom Colet, 
: * Aſc . lib. ji. uf 55 * 1 degn of 8 aul's, to this ab- 


edit. 1581. [See al wer the We bot, concerning 2 paſſoge in aint 1 
| death of the e arehhiſho f in 15 Eis TES, firſt printed by Knight, from 
Aeſires, that a part of his . due the original manuſcript at Cambridge. 
might be paid out af ſome of the archbi- Knight 8. Lira, p. 311... 

Thop's greek books: one of theſe. he Wines © . 5 dale, before the whole 
Was deſiroy ed i in the ſire of 


may be Aldus's Dzcazm RuzToREs Gage 
£1, a, book which. he 2991 ** e 883 ASP. i. 1 But à tran - 


rocure at Cambridge. Lript of a part remains in Bodfßworch, MSS. 
MEA: Non aliter quam fi ſet altem No- Bibl. Bodt. Jxv. 1. Compare A. Wood, 
«© VA UNIVERIT As, ta exigua, clauſ- ut ue. -- and ATN. OZON. i, . 
< tram Wynchelcombenſe tunc — &. > Univ. Oxon. FF. fol. 46. 
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BE. « 
in the d 
mons, delivered at court, and printed by.Pinſon in the year 
1517, inſiſts largely on his $iNGULAR1S ERUDIT1o, and other 
ſhining qualifications, oe ont a ab oy Ben eras. 


- 4 4 


view of the riſe of modern letters, let us turn our eyes once 
more on the univerſities ; which yet do not always give the tone 
to the learning of a nation*. In the year 1531, the learned 
Simon Grynaeus viſited Oxford. By the intereſt of Clay- 
2 11 ought not here t be unnoticed, that ſaw this library at Whitehall in 1598, ſays, 
the royal _ of the kings of England, that it was well furniſhed -with Greek, La- 
originally ſubſiſting in the old palace at tin, Italian, and French books, all bound in 
Weſtminſter, and lately transferred to the velvet of different colours, yet chiefly red, 
Britiſh Muſeum, received great improve- 
ments under the reign of Henry the eighth; covers of ſome were adorned with pearls 
who conſtituted that elegant and judicious. and precious ſtones. ITinerAR. Ger- 
ſcholar, John Leland, his librarian, about - manie, Angliz, &c. Noringb. 1629. 8vo. 
the year 1530. Tanner, BIBL. pag. 475. p. 188. It is a great miſtake, that James 
Leland, at the diffolution of the monaſte- the firſt was the firſt of our kings who 


ries, removed to this royal repoſitory a great founded a library in any of the royal pa- 


number of valuable manuſcripts ;- particu- laces; and that this eſtabliſhment com- 
larly from faint Auftin's abbey at Canter- menced at St. James's palace, under the pa- 
bury. Scairr. BriT..p. 299. One of tronage of that monarch. '' This notion was 
theſe was a manuſcript given by Athelſtan firſt. propagated by Smith in his life of 
to that convent, a Hazmonry of the Four Patrick Junius, Vit. Quoxunp. etc. Lond. 
GosPELs. Bibl. Reg. MSS. i. A. xviii. 1707. 4to. pp. 12. 13. 34. 35.” Great part 
See the hexaſthic of Leland prefixed. See of the royal library, which indeed migrated 
alſo ScriyT. BRIT. ut ſupra, V. ATHEL- to St. James's under james the firft, was 
8TANUS. Leland ſays, that he placed in partly fold and diſperſed, at Cromwell's ac- 
the PaLATINE library of Henry the eighth ceſſion: together with another ineſtimable 
the COMMBNTARII IN MaTTH&UM of part of its furniture, 12000 medals, rings, 


/ 


Claudius, Bede's diſciple. Ibid. V. Cr Au- and gems, the entire collection of Gorla- 


plus. Many of the manuſcripts of this eus's DactyYLioTHEca, . purchaſed . by 

library appear to have belonged to Henry's rince Henry and Charles the firſt. It muſt 
predeceſſors; and if we may judge from be allowed, that James the firſt greatly en- 
the ſplendour of the decorations, were pre- riched this library with the books of lord 
ſents. Some of them bear the name of Lumley and Cafaubon, and fir Thomas 
Humphrey duke of Gloceſter. Others were Roe's manuſcripts brought from Conſtanti- 


written at the command of Edward the nople. Lord Lumley's chiefly. conſiſted of 


fourth. I have already mentioned the li- lord Arundel's, his father in law, a great 
brarian of Henry the ſeventh. Bartholo- collector at the diſſolution of monaſteries. 


mew Traheron, a learned divine, was ap- James had previouſly granted a warrant to 


Pointed the keeper of this library by Ed- fir Thomas. Bodley, in 1613, to chuſe any 
ward the fixth, with a ſalary of twenty books from the royal library at Whitehall, 


marcs, in the year 1549. See Rymer's over the Queen's Chamber. [Rtetrg. Bop 
Fœp. xv. p. 351. Under the reign of Eli- p. Hearne, p. 205. 286, 320, ᷑ _ 


þ 4 


mund, 


fabeth, Hentzner, a German traveller, who 


with claſps of gold and ſilver; and that the 


edication to Kederminſter, of five quadrageſimal ſer- | 


Before we quit the reign of Henry the eighth, in this re- 


— 
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mund; preſident. of Corpus Chriſti college, an admirable 
ſcholar, a critical writer, and the general friend and. corre- 
ſpondent of the literary reformers, he was admitted to all 
the libraries of the univerſity; which, he ſays, were about 
twenty in number, and amply furniſhed with the books of 
antiquity. Among theſe he found numerous manuſcripts of 
Proclus on Plato, many of which he was eaſily permitted to 
carry abroad by the governors of the colleges, who did not 
know the value of theſe treaſures *. In the year 1535, the 
king ordered lectures in humanity, inſtitutions which have 
their uſe for a time, and while the novelty laſts, to be 
founded in thoſe colleges of the univerſity, where they were 
yet wanting: and theſe injunctions were ſo warmly approved 
by the ſcholars in the largeſt ſocieties, that they ſeized on 
the venerable volumes of Duns Scotus and other irrefragable 
logicians, in which they had fo long toiled without the at- 
tainment of knowledge, and tearing them in pieces, diſ- 
perſed them in great triumph about their quadrangles, or 
gave them away as uſeleſs lumber. The king himſelf alſo 
eſtabliſhed fome public lectures with large endowments *. 
Notwithſtanding, the number of ſtudents at Oxford daily 
decreaſed : inſomuch, that in 1546, not becauſe a general 
cultivation of the new ſpecies of literature was increaſed, 
there were only ten inceptors in arts, and three in theology 
and juriſprudence *. - 

As all novelties are purſued to exceſs, and the moſt bene- 
ficial improvements often introduce new inconveniencies, ſo 
this e attention to polite literature deſtroyed philo- 


e During his bode i in England, having fir Thomas More. He 3 mentions * 
largely experienced the bounty and advice pieces of Proclus, which he ſaw at Oxford. 
of fir Thomas, More, he returned home, 4 See Dr. Layton's letter to Cromwell. 
fraught with materials which he had long Strype's Eccu. Mz. i. 210. 
ſou ht in vain, andpubliſhed his PL A To, via. Wood, Hisr. Univ. Oxon. 5 — 

latonis Opera, cum commentariis Procli ii. 36. 
„% in Timzum et Politica, Bafil. 1534.” 1 e ibid. fub anno. | 
fol. See the By1sTLE DEDicaToRY to 
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the year 1550. His words are, It would m 


wophy. The * phitotbphy. was ' aboliſhed, x a new one 
was not adopted in its ſtead. At Cambridge we now how- 
ever find the antient ſcientific learning! in dome degree 2 


Formed, by the adtmiſfton of better ſyſtems. 


In the imzuner johns given by Heary, to that CATS, 
the year 1535, for the Wn, ge of ſtudy, the . 

of Rodolphus Agricola, the great favorite * Eraſmus, and 
the genuine logic of Ariſtotle, are preſcribed to be taught, | 


inſtead of the barren problems of Scotus and Burlaeus*. By 
the ſame edit, theology and cauſuiſtry were freed from 


many of their old incumbrances and perplexities: degrees in 
the canon law were forbidden ; and heavy penalties were 


impoſed on thoſe academics, who relinquiſhed the ſacred 


text, to explain the tedious and unedifying commentaries on 
Peter Lombard's ſcholaſtic cyclopede of divinity, called the 
SENTENCES, which alone were ſufficient to conſtitute a mo- 


derate library. Claſſical lectures were alſo directed, the 


ſtudy of words was enforced, and the books of Melancthon, 
and ht ſolid and elegant writers of the reformed party, 
recommended. The politer ſtudies, ſoon afterwards, ſeem 


to have rifen into a flouriſhing tate at Cambridge. Biſhop 
Latimer complains, that there were now but few Ss ſtudied 


divinity in that univerſity *. But this is no proof of a 
decline of learning in that ſeminary. Other purſuits were 
now gaining ground there; and ſuch as in fact were ſubſer- 


vient to theological truth, and to the propagation of the 
reformed religion. Latimer himſelf, whoſe diſcourſes from 


the royal pulpit appear to be barbarous beyond their age, in 
ſtyle, manner, and argument, is an example of the neceſſity 


| dl the ornamental ſtudies to a writer in G The 


N 


Colle, Ecci zs. Hier, vel. 11. 6s . 


p. 110. . © the ſtate of Cambridge: what it is in 


d SyrRMONs, &C 2 | Load. 1534. Oxford I cannot tell. There be few that 
4to. Sermon before Edward the fixth, tn 4 ſtudy divinity but ſo many as of . 
aft furniſh the 3 a 
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Greek language was now making conſiderable advances at 
Cambridge, under the inſtruction of Cheke and Smith; 
notwithſtanding the interruptions and oppoſition of biſhop 


Gardiner, the chancellor of the univerſity, who loved learn- . 


f ing but hated novelties, about the proprieties of pronunci- 
ation. But the controverſy which was agitated on both ſides 
with much erudition, and produced letters between Cheke 


and Gardiner equal to large treatiſes, had the good effect of 


more fully illuſtrating the point in debate, and of drawing 
the general attention to the ſubject of the Greek literature 


Perhaps biſhop Gardiner's intolerance in this reſpe& was like 
his perſecuting ſpirit in religion, which only made more 


heretics. Aſcham obſerves, with no ſmall degree of 
triumph, that inſtead of Plautus, Cicero, Terence, and Livy, 
almoſt the only elaſſics hitherto known at Cambridge, a 


more extenſive field was opened ; and that Homer, Saphocles, 


Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Xenophon, 
an Iſocrates, were univerſally and critically ſtudied *. But 


Cheke being ſoon called away to the court, his auditors re- 


lapſed into diſſertations on the doctrines of original fin and 


predefiination and it was debated with great obſtinacy 


and acrimony, whether thoſe topics had been moſt ſucceſs- 
fully handled by ſome modern German divines or faint 
Auſtin ' . Aſcham obſerves, that at Oxford, a decline of 


taſte in both languages was indicated, by a preference of 
Lycian, Plutarch, and Heradian, in Greek, and of Seneca, 
Gellius, and Apulcius, in Latin, to the more pure, antient, 
an 8 writers, of Greece 10 Rome “. At length, 


Fe p. 65 n bominum n uns 
7 Aſcham calls Gardiner, gmplhgs lite- ibid, p. 64. b. 
«« rarum, prudentiæ, conl3, authoritatis, * Strype's Cranuan, p. 170. Aſcham. 
4 præſidiis ornatiſſimus, ab/qae hes waa re EprigTOL. L. ii. p. 64. b. 1581. 
. « kt, literarum et academiz e gu. I Aſcham. Brisr. . 

- <6 tronus ampliſſimus. But he fays, V» Erst. lib, i. 12 18. b. Dat. 1550. 

Gardiner took this . 6 on edit. 1581, : 
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both anivecſicics ſeem to have been reduced to the ſame de- 
plorable condition of indigence and illiteracy. 
It is generally believed, that the reformation of religion 
in England, the moſt happy and important event of our 
annals, was immediately ſucceeded by a flouriſhing ſtate 
of letters. But this was by no means the caſe. | For 
| a long time afterwards an effect quite contrary was pro- 
15 duced. The reformation in England was completed under 
| the reign of Edward the ſixth: The rapacious courtiers of 
this young prince were perpetually graſping at the rewards 
of literature; which being diſcouraged or deſpiſed by the 
rich, was neglected by thoſe of moderate fortunes. Avarice 
and zeal were at once gratified in robbing the clergy of their 
revenues, and in reducing the church to its primitive apoſ- 
folical ſtate of purity and poverty". The opulent fee of 
Wincheſter was lowered to a bare title: its ampleſt eſtates 
were portioned out to the laity; and the biſhop,” a creature 
of the protector Somerſet, was contented to receive an in- 
conſiderable annual ſtipend from the exchequer. The bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, almoſt equally rich, was entirely diſ- 
ſolved. A favorite nobleman of the court occupied the 
deanery and treaſurerſhip of a cathedral with ſome of its 
beſt canonries * The miniſters of this abuſed monarch, by 
theſe arbitrary, diſhoneſt, and imprudent meaſures, only 
provided inſtruments, and furniſhed arguments, for reftoring 


5 in the ſucceeding reign that ſuperſtitious religion, which 
. | they profeſſed to deſtroy. By thus impoyeriſhing the eccle- 
| \ | Gafticat dignities, they countenanced the clamours of the 
bl X catholics ; who declared, that the reformation was apparently 
=_ ; founded on temporal views, and that the proteſtants pre- 


' tended to oppoſe the doctrines of the church, AJolely with a 
view that they might ſhare in the plunder of its revenues. 
In.every one of theſe ſacrilegious robberies the intereſt of 


* 


. See Golliers Reel er. Recorls, Lxvite p. $0. 5M Hanes Rar. Pk a. 
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learning alſo ſuffered. Exhibitions and penſions were, in 
the mean time, ſubſtracted from the ſtudents m the univer- 
ſtties :. Aſcham, in a letter to the marquis of Northampton, 
dated 1550, laments the ruin of grammar ſchools through- 
out England; and predicts the ſpeedy extinction of the 


univerſities from this growing calamity . At Oxford the 


public ſchools were neglected by the profeſſors and pupils, 
and allotted to the loweſt purpoſes*. Academical degrees 
were abrogated as antichriſtian *, Reformation was ſoon 


turned into fanaticiſm. Abſurd refinements, concerning 
the inutility of human learning, were ſuperadded to the juſt 


and rational purgation of chriſtianity from the papal cor- 
ruptions. The ſpiritual reformers of theſe enlightened days, 


at a viſitation of the laſt- mentioned univerſity, proceeded. ſo 
far in their ideas of a ſuperior rectitude, as totally to ſtrip. 
the public library, eſtabliſned by that munificent. patron. 


Humphrey duke of ee, of all its: books a manu- 
n 7 1 585 

' I muſt not; however; forget, as a a Sadr 
of an attempt now circulating to give a more general and 
unreſerved diffuſion of ſcience, that in this reign, Thomas 
Wilſon, originally a fellow of King's college in Cambridge, 
preceptor to Charles and Henry Brandon dukes of Suffolk, 
dean of Durham, and chief ſecretary. to the king, publiſhed 
a ſyſtem a rhetoric and of logic, in Engliſn . This diſplay 
of the venerable myſteries of the latter of theſe arts in a 
vernacular. language, which had hitherto been confined 
within. the ſacred. 585 of the learned een, was eſteemed 


1 


35 „ Wood, 8 155 o. e eee. IP Catal. MSS. AnGcL, fol; ale; 1697 
Granmer, Append. N. xciii. p. 220. viz. in Hiſt. Bibl. Bodl. Prefat. | 


A Letter to ſecretary Cecil, dat. 155 2. 


4 EIs Tor. lib. un. Coumpubar. p- 
294 a. Lond. 1581. © Ruinam et interitum 


„ publicarum ſcholarum, &c. . Quam 
gravis hæc univerſa ſcholarum calamitas, 
« Kc.“ See p. 62. b. P · 210. a. 
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© See ſupr. p. 44+ 


u u Firſt printed in the reign of Edward 
the ſixth. . See Preface to the ſecond edition 
of the RnRTOR Te, in 1560. He tranſlated 


the three Olynthiacs, and the four Philip- 


Enrich , of Ty pe ay from the Greek into 
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an innovation almoſt equally daring with that of permitting: 
the ſervice of the church to be celebrated in Engliſh ; and 
accordingly. the author, ſoon. afterwards; happening, to viſit 
Rome; was incarcerated by the inquiſitors of the Holy: bee. as 
a preſumptuous and dangerous heretie. 
It is with reluctance: enter on the has reign of the 


: relentleſs and unamiahle Mary; whoſe. many dreadful mar- 


tyrdoms of men eminent for learning and piety, ſhock qur 
ſenſibility With a double degree of horrour, in the preſent 
ſoftened . ſtate, of manners, at a period of ſociety when no 
potentate would inflict executions of ſo ſevere a nature, and 
when it would be difficult to find devotees hardy enough to 
die for difference of opinion. We muſt, however, acknow- 
ledge, that ſhe enriched [both univerſities with ſome conſi - 
derable benefactions: yet theſe donations ſeem to have heen 
made, not from any general or liberal principle of adyancing 
knowledge, but to repair the breaches of reformation, and 
to ſtrengthen the return of ſuperſtition. It is certain, that 
her reſtoratian of popery, together with the monaſtic inſti- 
tution, its proper appendage, muſt have been highly perni- 

cious to the growth of polite erudition. Tet although the 
elegant ſtudies were now beginning to ſuffer a new relapſe, 


in the midſt of this reign, under the diſcouragement of all 
| theſe inauſpicious and unfriendly. circumſtances, a college 


was eftabliſhed. at Oxford, in the conſtitution of which, the 
founder | principally inculcates the uſe and neceſſity of 
claſſical literature; and recommends-1t as the moſt important 
and leading object in that ſyſtem of academical ſtudy, which 
he preſcribes to the youth of the new ſociety”. For, beſide 
a lecturer in philoſophy appointed for the ordinary purpoſe 
of teaching the ſcholaſtic ſciences, he eſtabliſhes in this 
ſeminary a teacher of humanity. The buſineſs of this pre- 
ceptor is deſcribed with a particularity not uſual 1 in the con- 


48 * 4 
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ſtitutions given to collegiate bodies of this Kind, and he is 
directed to exert” his utmoſt diligence, in tincturing his au- 
ditors with a juſt reliſh for the graces and purity of the Latin 
language: and to explain critically, in the public hall, for 
the ſpace of two hours every day, the Offices, De Oratore, 
and rhetorical treatiſes of Cicero, the inſtitutes of Quintilian, 
Aulus Gellius, Plantus, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Livy, and 


Lucan ; together with the moſt excellent modern philological 


treatiſes then in vogue, ſuch as the EL EOANCIES of Lau- 
rentius Valla, and the MisczrLAxIEs of Politian, or any 


other approved critical tract on oratory or verſification?.” In 


the mean time, the founder permits it to the diſcretion of 


the lecturer, occafionally to fubſtitute Greek authors in the 


place of theſe*. He moreover requires, that the candidates 


for admiſſion into the college be complete: killed in Latin 


poetry; and in writing Epiſtles, then a favorite mode of 


compoſition *, and on which Eraſmus*, and Conradus Celtes 
the reſtorer of letters in Germany“, had each recently pub- 


liſhed a diſtinct fyſtematical Work. He injoins, that the 


ſtudents ſhall be exercifed every day, f in the intervals of 'va- 
cation, in compoſing” declamations, and Latin verſes both 
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2 Latini ſermonis ornatu et elegantia 
% imbuendos diligenter curabit, Kc.“ 


Statut. Coll. Trin. Oxon. cap. iv. Again, 
** Cupiens et ego Collegii mei juventutem 
« in primis Latini ſermonis Purita!e ac 
ingenurarum artium rudimentis, conve- 
* nienter erudiri, &c. Ibid. cap. xv. 
| 7 Tbid. cap. xv. A modern writer in 
dialectics, Rodolphus Agricola, is alſo re- 
commended to be explained by the reader 
in philoſophy, RET with Ariſtotle. 

= Ibid. cap. xv. It may be alſo obſerved 
here, that the philoſophy reader 1s not only 
ordered to explain Ariſtotle, but Plato. 


Ibid. cap. xv. It appears by implication 


in the cloſe of this ſtatute, that the public 


lectures of the TIE were now een 


uſeleſs, 200 dwindling into mere matters 1 
form, viz. Ad hunc modum Domi meos 
„ [,geT10N1BVs erudiri Cupiens, eos 2 
4 publicis in Academia lectionibus avocare 


* nolui.— Verum, fi temporis tractu, et 


„ magiſtratuum incuria, adeo a primario 
F nſtituto degenerent Magiſtrorum regen- 
(e tium Lectiones ordinariæ, ut inde nulla, 


t aut admodum exigua, auditoribus : acce- 
* dat utilitas, &c. bid. cap. xv. 
Ibid. cap. vii. 
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lyric and heroic *: and in his prefatory ſtatute, where he 
_ deſcribes the nature and deſign of his foundation, he de- 
clares, that he deſtines the younger part of his eſtabliſhment, 
not only . to dialectics and philoſophy, but to the more polite 
literature. The ſtatutes of this college were ſubmitted to 
the ination of cardinal Pole, one of the chief protectors 
of the revival of polite letters in England, as appears from a 
curious paſſage in a letter written by the founder, now re- 
maining; which not only diſplays the cardinal's ideas of the 
new erudition, but ſhews the ſtate of the Greek language at this 
period. My lord Cardinalls grace has had the overſeeinge 
-« of my ſtatutes. He muche lykes well, that I have therein 
« ordered the Latin tonge [Latin claſſics] to be redde to my 
« ſchollers. But he advyſes me to order the Greeke to be 
« more taught there than I have provyded. This purpoſe I 
„ well lyke : but I fear the tymes will not bear it now, . I re- 
* member when I was a yong ſcholler at Eton, the Greeke 
« tonge was growing apace; the ſtudie of which is now 
e alate much decaid*.” Queen Mary was herſelf eminently 
learned. But her accompliſhments in letters were darkened 
or impeded by religious prejudices. At the deſire of queen 
Catharine Parr, ſhe tranſlated in her youth Eraſmus's para- 
phraſe on ſaint John. The preface is written by Udall, 
maſter of Eton ſchool: in which he much extolls her diſ- 
tinguiſhed proficience in literature. It would have been 
fortunate, if Mary's attention to this work had ſoftened her 
_ temper, and enlightened her underſtanding. She frequently 
ſpoke in public with propriety, yy Bode as. prudence 
and dignity. | 


- 


_ ®Thid. cap. xv. Maly thy after dinner 21 erte autem, len nuncu 
« Aliquis cholarium, a Præſidente aut. POLITIORIBUS Literis, WS e 
66 Le Rhetorico juſſus, de themate cap. i 6 

1 duodam b pofito, ad edendum ingem i About the year 1520. 

« e us ſai ſpecimen, diligenter, _ #4 +5 dee Lirs off Thoma 
60 9 ac breviter, dicat, c.“ Thid. Pope, p. | | 
hs | | | Lond, 1548. fol. 
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- In the beginning of the reign of queen Eliſabeth, which 
Low followed, when the return of proteſtantiſm might have 
been expected to produce a ſpeedy change for the better, 
puritaniſm began to prevail; and, as the firſt fervours of a 
new ſect are always violent, retarded for ſome time the pro- 
greſs of ingenuous and uſeful knowledge. The ſcriptures 
being tranſlated into Engliſh, and every man . aſſuming: a 
right to dictate in matters of faith, and to chuſe his own 
principles, weak heads drew falſe concluſions, and erected 
an infinite variety of petty religions. Such is the abuſe 
which attends the beſt deſigns, that the meaneſt reader of 
the new Teſtament thought he had a full comprehenſion of 
the moſt myſterious metaphyſical doctrines in the chriſtian: 
faith; and ſcorned to acquieſce in the ſober and rational ex- 
poſitions of ſuch difficult ſubjects, which he might have re- 
ceived from a competent and intelligent teacher, whom it 
was his duty to follow. The bulk of the people, who now 
| poſſeſſed the means of diſcuſſing all theological topics, from 
their ſituation . and circumſtances in life, were. naturally: 
averſe to the ſplendor, the dominion, and the opulence of- 
an hierarchy, and diſclaimed the yoke of epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction. The new deliverance from the numerous and bur- 
thenſome ſuperſtitions of the papal communion, drove many 
pious reformers into the contrary extreme, and the rage of 
- oppoſition ended in a devotion entirely ſpiritual and abſtract- 
ed. External forms were aboliſhed, as impediments to the 
viſionary reveries of a mental intercourſe with heaven; and 
becauſe. the church of Rome had carried ceremonies to an 
abſurd exceſs, the uſe of any ceremonies was deemed un- 
lawful. The love of new doctrines and a new  worſhip,. 
the triumph of gaining proſelytes, and the perſecutions 
which accompanied theſe licentious - zealots, all contributed. 
to fan the flame of enthuſiaſm. The genius of this refined- 
and. falſe. ſpecies of religion, which defied the falutary checks 
9 all human authority, when operating in its full force, 
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was attended with conſequences not leſs pernicious to ſociety, 


although leſs likely to laſt, than thoſe which flowed from 


the eſtabliſhment of the antient ſuperſtitions. During this 


unſettled ſtate of things, the Engliſh reformed clergy 


who had fled into Germany from the menaces 'of queen 
Mary, returned home in great numbers: and in conſidera. 
tion of their ſufferings and learning, and their abilities to 
vindicate the principles of a national church erected in op- 
poſition to that of Rome, many of them were preferred to 


biſhopricks, and other eminent eccleſiaſtical ſtations. Theſe 
divines brought back with them into England thoſe narrow 


principles concerning church-government and ceremonies, 
which they had imbibed in the petty ſtates and republics 


abroad, where the Calviniſtic diſcipline ' was adopted, and 
where they had lived like a ſociety of philofophers ; but 


which were totally inconſiſtent with the nature of a more 


.extended church, eſtabliſhed in a great and magnificent 


nation, and requiring an uniform ſyſtem of policy, a regular 
ſubordination of officers, a ſolemnity of public worſhip, 
and an obſervance of exterior inſtitutions. They were, how- 
ever, in the preſent circumſtances, thought to be the moſt. 
proper inſtruments to be employed at the head of ecclefiaſti- 
cal affairs; not only for the purpoſe of vindicating the new 


eſtabliſhment. by argument and authority, but of eradica- 


ting every trace of the papal corruptions by their practice 
and example, and of effectually fixing the reformation em- 
braced by the church of England on a durable baſis. But, 
unfortunately, this meaſure, ſpecious and expedient as it 
appeared at firſt, tended” to deſtroy that conſtitution which 
it was defigned to fupport, and to counteract thoſe prin- 
ciples which had been implanted by Cranmer in the reform- 
ed ſyſtem of our religion. Their reluctance or refuſal to con- 
form, in a variety of inſtances, to the eſtabliſned ceremonies, 
and their refinements in theological diſcipline, filled the 


church with the moſt violent diviſions. and introduced end- 
leſs 
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ess intricate diſputations, not on fundamental doctrines of 
ſolid importance to the real intereſts of chriſtianity, but on 
poſitive points of idle and em pty ſpeculation, which ad- 
mitting no elegance of compoſition, and calling forth no 
vigour of abilities, exerciſed the learning of the clergy in the 
moſt barbarous and barren field of controverſial divinity, 
and obſtructed every purſuit. of polite or manly erudition. 
Even the conforming clergy, from their want of penetration, 
and from their attachment to authorities, contributed to 
protract theſe frivolous and unbecoming controverſies : for 


if, in their vindication of the ſacerdotal veſtments, and of 


the croſs of baptiſm, inſtead of arguing from the jews, the 
primitive chriſtians, the fathers, councils, and cuſtoms, they 
had only appealed to common ſenſe and the nature of 


things, the propriety and expediency of thoſe formalities 
would have been much more eaſily and more clearly demon- 


ftrated: To theſe inconveniencies we muſt add, that the 
common . eccleſiaſtical preferments were ſo much diminiſhed 
by the ſeizure and alienation of impropriations, in the late 
depredations of the church, and which continued to be 


carried on with the ſame ſpirit of rapacity in the reign of 


Eliſabeth, that few perſons were regularly bred to the 
church, or, in other words, received a. learned education. 
Hence, almoſt. any that offered themſelves were, without 
diſtinction or examination; admitted to the ſacred function. 
Inſomuch, that in the year 1560, an injunction was directed 
to the biſhop of London from his metropolitan, requiring 
him to forbear ordaining any more artificers and other illi- 
terate perſons who exerciſed ſecular Occupations |, But as 
the evil was unavoidable, this caution took but little effect ©, 


'4 ct ran Nich. iv. db 40. 3 hoſier, of London; who, in 


& Numerous illuminated artificers began the reign of queen Mary, wrote a pamphlet 
early to I mac and write in defence of the entitled, The Diſplaying of proteſtants, and 
reformed religion. The firſt mechanic who ſiandry eit practices, &c. Lond. 1556: 
left his lawful calling to vindicate the cauſe 12mo. This piece ſoon acquired im por- 


of the 9 was one Miles — a tance, by being anſwered by Lawrence 
. Humphries, 
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About the year 1563, there were only two divines, and thoſe 
of higher rank, the preſident of Magdalen college, and the 
dean of Chriſt Church, who were capable of preaching the 
public ſermons before the univerſity, of Oxford®, I will 


mention one inſtance of the extreme ignorance of our infe- 
- riour clergy about the middle of the ſixteenth century. In 
the year 1 570, Horne, biſhop of Wincheſter, enjoined the 


minor canons of his cathedral to get- by memory, every week, 
one. chapter of ſaint Paul's epiſtles in Latin: and this for- 


midable taſk, almoſt beneath the abilities of an ordinary 


ſchool-boy, was actually repeated by ſome of them, before 
the biſhop, dean, and prebendaries, at a public epiſcopal 
viſitation of that church'. It is well known that a ſet of 
homilies was publiſhed to ſupply their incapacity in com- 


poſing ſermons: but it fhould be remembered, that one 
reaſon for preſcribing this authoriſed ſyſtem of doctrine, 
was to prevent preachers from diſturbing the peace of the 


church by difleminating their own novel and indigeſted 


opinions. 


The taſte for Latin compoſition i in the reign of Eliſabeth, 
notwithſtanding it was faſhionable both to write and ſpeak 
in that language, was much worſe than in the reign of Henry 
the eighth, when juſter models were ſtudied, and when the 
novelty of claſſical literature excited a general emulation to 
imitate the Roman authors. The Latinity of-Afcham's proſe 


has little alen The verſification and bee of | 


* 


Pan and other eminent reformers. A 
He printed other pieces of the ſame ten- 


dency. He was likewiſe an Engliſh poet; 


and I am glad of this opportunity of men- 
tioning him in that character, as I could 


not have ventured to give him a place in 


the ſeries of our poetry. He wrote the 
Mix Ou of Love, Lond. 1555. 4to. 
Dedicated to queen Mary. Alſo the ParH- 
WAY to THE TOWRE of PERFECTION. | 


Lond, 1556. 4to. with ſome other pieces. 


Doddor es Hum 1 men- a 
tioned in the laſt note. Of whom it will 


not be improper to obſerve further in this 


place, that about the year 1553, he wrote 
an Epiſtola de Grecis literis et Homeri lectione 
et imitatione ad prefidem et ſocios collegii 
Magdalenæ, Oxon. In the Cox x ucO IA 
of Hadrian Junius, Baſil. 1558. fol. 

= Wood, ut ſupr. i. 285. 
, N Regiſt, Horne, rte Winton. fol. 
O. 


Buchanan's 
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Buchanan's Latin poetry are ſplendid and ſonorons, but not 
marked with the: chaſte graces and ſimple ornaments of the 
Auguſtan age. One is ſurpriſed to find the learned arch- 
biſhop Grindal, in the ſtatutes of a ſchool which he founded, 


and amply endowed, recommending ſuch barbarous and de- 
generate claſſics as Palingenius, Sedulius, aud Prudentius, to 
be taught in his new foundation. Theſe, indeed, were the 


claſſics of a reforming biſhop : but the well-meaning prelate 
would have contributed much more to the ſucceſs of his 


intended reformation, by directing books of better taſte and 


leſs piety. That claſſical literature, and the public inſti- 
tution of youth, were now in the loweſt ſtate, we may 


collect from a proviſion in archbiſhop Parker's foundation 


of three ſcholarſhips at Cambridge, 'in the year 1567. He 
orders that the ſcholars, who are appointed to be elected 
from three the moſt conſiderable ſchools in Kent and Nor- 
folk, ſhall be © the 3% and apteſt ſchollers, well inſtructed in 
« the grammar, and, F it may be, ſuch as can make a verſe ?.” 
It. became faſhionable in this reign to ſtudy Greek at court. 
The maids of honour indulged their ideas of ſentimental 
affection. in the ſublime contemplations of Plato's Phaedo: 
and the queen, who underſtood Greek better than the canons 
of Windſor, and was certainly a much greater pedant than 
her ſucceſſor. James the firſt, tranſlated Iſocrates . But this 
paſſion for the Greek language ſoon ended where it began: 
nor do we find that it improved the national taſte, or in- 
fluenced the writings, of the age of Eliſabeth. 
All changes of. rooted eſtabliſhments, eſpecially. of a na- 
tional religion, are attended with ſhocks and convulſions, 
. unpropitious to the repoſe ſcience | and ſtudy. But theſe 


unavoidable inconveniencies laſt not long. When the liberal 


genins! of -ProteGaptin: had eie its work, and the wy 


| *0 Stryp! fn B. ii. ch. xvii. = « Aſcham's SCHOLEMASTER, Ky 10. * 
312. This was in iu 1583, +» edit. 1589, Aud Erisror. ** 1. 7 * 


. * Blomefield's Nee il. 240 5 +: ut ſupr. 
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favaticiſmns: of well; meaning but miſguided zealots had fab- 
kaded, « every ſpecies of uſe ful and elegant knowledge recovered 
18 ſtrength, and aroſe with new vigour. Acquiſitions, 
Whether in theology or humanity, were no longer exclufively 
eonfined to the clergy: the laity eagerly embraced thoſe 
purſuits from which they had long been unjuſtly reſtrained: 
and, ſoon. after the reign of Eliſabeth, men attained that 
ſtate of general improvement, and thoſe ſituations with 
"ow to literature. and life, in which they have ever ſince 

perſevered. 

nat it remains to 1 . and to 6 appty; this Gange ! in 
the ſentiments of mankind, to our main ſubject. The cuſtoms, 
inſtitutions, traditions, and religion, of the middle ages, were 
favorable to poetry. Their pageaunts, proceſſions, ſpectacles, 
and ceremonies, were friendly to imagery, to perſonification 
and allegory. Ignorance and ſuperſtition, ſo oppoſite to the 
real intereſts of human ſociety, are the parents of 1 imagina- 
tion. The very devotion. of the Gothic times was romantic. 
The - catholic worſhip, beſides. that its numerous exteriour 
appendages. were of a pictureſque and even of a poetical na- 
ture, diſpoſed the mind to a ſtate of deception, and encou- 
| raged, or rather authoriſed, every ſpecies of credulity : its 
viſions, miracles, and legends, propagated a general pro- 
penſity. to. the Marvellous, and. ſtrengthened the belief of 
ſpectres, demons, witches, and incantations. Theſe illuſions 
were heighteried: by churches. of a wonderful mechaniſm, . 
and conſtructed on. ſuch principles of inexplicable archi- 
tecture as had a tendency to impreſs the foul with every 
falſe ſenſation of religious fear. The ſavage pomp and the 
capricious heroiſm of the baronial manners, were replete 
with incident, adventure, and enterpriſe : : and the intractable 
genius of the. feudal policy, held forth thoſe irregularities 
of conduct, diſcordancies of intereſt, and diſſimilarities of 
fituation, that framed rich materials for the minſtrel-muſe, 
The tacit compact of faſhion, which promotes civility by 

— 
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diffuſing habits of uniformity, and therefore deſtroys pecu- 
liarities of character and ſituation, had not yet operated 
upon life: nor had domeſtic convenience aboliſhed unwieldy 


magnificence. Literature, and a better ſenſe of things, not 


only baniſhed theſe barbarities, but ſuperſeded the mode of 
compoſition which was formed upon them. Romantic 


| Poetry gave way to the force of reaſon and inquiry; as its 


own inchanted palaces and gardens inſtantaneouſly vaniſhed, 
when the chriſtian champion diſplayed the ſhield of truth, 


and baffled the charm of the necromancer. The ſtudy of 


the claſſics, together with a colder magic and a tamer my- 
thology, introduced method into compoſition: and the uni- 
verſal ambition of rivalling thoſe new patterns of excellence, 
the faultleſs models of Greece and Rome, produced that bane 
of invention, IMI TATIOV. Erudition was made to act upon 
genius. Fancy was weakened by reflection and philoſophy. 
The faſhion of treating every thing ſcientifically, applied 


ſpeculation and theory to the arts of writing. Judgment 


was advanced above imagination, and rules of criticiſm were 
eſtabliſned. The brave eccentricities of original genius, and 
the daring hardineſs of native thought, were intimidated by 
metaphyſical ſentiments of perfection and refinement. 
Setting aſide the conſideration of the more ſolid advantages, 


which are obvious, and are not the diſtinct object of our 


contemplation at preſent, the lover of true poetry will aſk, 
what have we gained by this revolution? It may be an- 
ſwered, much good ſenſe, good taſte, and good criticiſm. 
But, in the mean time, we have loſt a ſet of manners, and a 
ſyſtem of machinery, more ſuitable to the purpoſes of poetry, 
than thoſe which have been adopted in their place. We 
have parted with extravagancies that are above propriety, 


with incredibilities that are more acceptable than truth, and 


with fictions that are more valuable than reality. 


END or TRE SECOND VOLUME. 
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DISSERTATION I. = 


IG NAT. a. fol. verſ, Net. lin. For © Pocock,” | 
READ © Erpenius.” | Pl 
Signat. c 2. fol. verſ. lin. 3. READ « Vienne.“ „ 

- SGignat. e. Not. *. lin. 4. For 101, READ 92.“ we 0 
Signat. g. lin. 3. For © mulſorum, Reap © mulſo ſeu.” 0 

Ibid. la 4. Rear © Waton.” RY 

— h 2. - lin, 20. Before compoſed, 4 Iuexkx te not.“ 7 1 


DISSERTATION ' : 1 


SIGNAT. a. fol. verſ. la. 24. Read 0 rey. . 55 
1 Signat. b. lin. 7. RRAD “ Roger.” „ ul 
Ibid. lin. ng and pen. REA Bukdene, 10 jun.” | 4 
Ibid. Not: *. lin. 2. REA * vii.” 5 tl 
Signat, b a. fol. wars. lin. ult. For (t ' monks,” READ © can« i 
ens.” 
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 EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS, vor. I. 


Signat. b 4. Not.. lin. 9. Reap “ fon.” 1 

Signat. c 3: lin. 19. Reap * Vitalian.” So again fol. verſ. 
lin. 3. . 

Signat. e 4. fol. verſ. lin. 22. Reap r 

Signat. f. 2. lin. 9. Reap «priory of Dunſtable.” 

Signat. f. 4. Not. *. lin. ult. Reap © Hall.” 

Signat. g. fol. verſ. Un. 15. Reap 1270. [In Tanner's 
date, (viz. MLXX) | cc had probably ſlipped out at the Preſs. ] 

Signat. i. Notes, col. 2. lin. 10. Reap © eee 
Ovidli de faſtis.” 

Signat. i. 4. Not. *. lin. 1. DELE Monoſtichon.” 
Signat. k. 2. fol. verſ. to Note *. App, “But ſee Wood, 
Hiſt. et Antiq. Univ. Oxon. i. | a,” 


P AG: 1. Not. „. :liti. 1. For. * 4,” READ 24. 
Pag. 3. I. 7. F or * even the lower ch of e Rz 4 


4 the nobility.“ . rf 


Pag. 6. lin. 17. Aﬀeet.s Fe eden n ce. Avda: * 
Records of the Tower, a great revenue- roll, on many ſheęts of 
vellum, or MAN us RoTuLvus, of the Duchy of Normandy, 
for the year 1083, is {till preſerved ; indorſed, in a cœvel hand, 
ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DNI M' LXXX' III“ AUD Ca- 
DOMUM [Caen] WILLIELMO FILIo RADULFI SENESCALLO 


 NoxMannis. This moſt exactly and minutely reſembles the 


pipe-rolls of our exchequer belonging to the ſame age, in form, 
method, and character. Ayloffe's CALENDAR of Aur. CHART. 
Pref. p. xxiv. edit. Lond. 1774. 4. 
Pag. 8. Not. *. lin. 13. Reap «© Flacius Lltyricus:” ic! 
Pag. 11. to the laſt Note App, „The ſecular indulgences, 
particularly the luxury, of a female convent, are intended to be 
I in the following N of an antient poem, called 
| A Diſpus 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


A Difputation bytwene a cryſtene mon and a Few, written before 
the year 1 rom MS. VERNoN, fol. Elk [See vol, ii. p. 231.] 


Till a Wenner thei came, 
But I knowe not the name; 
Ther was mony a derworthe * dame 
In dyapre * 
Squizeres in vche fide, 
In the wones * ſo.wyde : 
. ſchul we longe abyde, 
Atteste Heare. 
Thene ſwithe * ſpekethe he, 
Til a ladi ſo fre, 
And biddeth that he welcum be; 
1 Sire Water my feere*.”  -: 
- Ther was bords * i clothed clene 
With ſchire * clothes and ſchene, 
Sebbe a waſſchen “, i wene, 
And wente to the ſete: 
Riche metes was forth brouht, 
To all men that gode thonht : . 
The criſten mon wolde nouht 
Drynke nor ete. 
Ther was wyn ful clere 
In mony a feir maſere , 
And other drynkes that weore dere, 
In coupes * ful * 2 


Pear - worthy. called afterwards, ” Sire [Sir] Walter of 


d Diaper fine. « Berwick.” X 
_ © Squires, Attendants, be 4 Tables. OTE 
* Rooms. Apartments, k Sheer. Clean. 
shall we long. | | 1 Or Sithe, i. e. often, 
1 Adventures. | = Waſhed. 
s Swiftly. Immediately. __  ® Mazer.' Great cup. 


b My Companion, My Love. He i 3 Cops. 
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EMENDATIONS and ApDITTON 8. Ver. L. 


Siththe was ſhewed bim bi 
Murththe and munſtralſy e, 
And preyed hem do gladly, | 
With ryal rechet . 
Bi the bordes up thei node, Nee. 


Pag. 13. 5 5. Reap © Cialatonia ant purpel pal. 2 

Pag. 14. to Not. *. App, “ The Lives or THE SAINTS 
in verſe, in Bennet libraty, contain the martyrdom and tranſla- 
tion of Becket, Num. clxv. . This manuſcript is ſuppoſed to 


be of the fourteenth century. Archbiſhop Parker, in a re- 
mark prefixed, has aſſigned the compoſition to the reign of 


Henry the ſecond. But in that caſe, Becket's tranſlation, which 


did not happen till the reign of king John, muſt have been 


added. See a ſpecimen i in Mr. Naſmith's accurate and learned 
CATALOGUE of the Bennet mapuſcripts, pag. 277. Cantab. 


1777. 4%. There is a manuſcript of theſe Livzs in Trinity 


college library at Oxford, but it has not the Life of Becket. 
MSS. Num. LVII. In Pergamen. fol. The writing is about 
the fourteenth century. I will tranſcribe a few lines from the 
LIE of $AINT CUTHRERT, f. 2. b. 


Seint Cuthberd was ybore here in Engelonde, 
God dude for him meraccle, as ze ſcholleth vnderſtonde. 
And wel zong child he was, in his eigtethe zere, 
Wit children he pleyde atte balle, that his felawes were: 
That com go 4 lite childe, it thozt thre zer old, 
A ſwete creature and a fayr, yt was myld and bold: 
To the zong Cuthberd he zede, ſene brother he ſede, 
Ne pench not ſuch ydell game for it ne ozte nozt be thy dede: 
Seint Cuthberd ne tok no zeme to the childis rede 
And pleyde forth with his felawes, al ſo "* ** bede. 


„ Afterwards there] was ſport W Chaucer's Rant. R. v. 6509, 
ſtrelſy. Him, woulde I comfort and rechete, 


11. e. Recept, Reception, But ſee And TR. Cxxss. iii. 330. 
| Tho 


Pg 


EMENDATIONS ani ADDITIONS: ver. I. 


Tho this zonge child y fez that he his ted forfok, 
A tun he fel to prounde, and gret del to him to tok, 

It by gan to wepe fore, and his henden wrynge, 

This chikdrenhaddealle del of him, and hyſened hare pleyinge. 

As that they couthe hy gladede him, fore he gan to fiche, 

At even this zonge child made del y fiche, 
A welaway, qd ſeint Cuthbert, why wepes thou ſo ſore 
if we the haveth ozt myſdo we ne ſcholleth na more. 
Thanne ſpake this zonge child, fore hy wothe beyes, 
_ Cathberd it falleth nozt to the with zonge children to pleye, 
For no ſuche idell games it ne-cometh the to worche, 

Whanne god hath y proveyd the an heved of holy cherche. 

With this word, me nyſte whidder, this zong child wente, 

An angel it was of heven that our lord thuder ſent. 


— 22 
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Saxon letters are uſed in this manuſcript. I will exhibit the 
next twelve lines as they appear in that mode of writing ; to- 
gether with the punctuation. 
þo by gan ſeint Cuthberd. for to wepe fore i Fi 

e made his fader and frendis. ſette him to lore 1 
So pat he ſervede boþe nyzt and day. to pleſe god be more e 
And in his zoughede nyzt and day. of ſervede godis ore | =O 
po he in grettere elde was. as be bok us hap y ſed dy 
It by fel pat ſeint Aydan. pe biſſchop was ded . 1 
Cuthberd was a felde with ſchep. angeles of heven he ſez GEE 

5 be biſſchopis ſoule ſeint Aydan. to heven bere on hez „ 
Allas ſede ſeint Cuthberd. fole ech am to longe ä WE 
I nell þis ſchep no longer kepe. a fonge hem who ſo a fonge | | 1 

He wente to be abbeye of Germans. a grey monk he per com ap 

Gret joye made alle pe covent. po he that abbyt nom, &c | WL I 


The reader will obſerve the conſtant return of the hemiſtichal 25 Pa ot 
point, which I have been careful to preſerve, and to repreſent 119 
with exactneſs; as I ſuſpect, that it ſhews how theſe poems 1 Id 
were ſung to the harp by the minſtrels. Every line was per- | 
haps uniformly recited to the ſame monotonous modulation, with 

| | a pauſe 


2 -- 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


a pauſe in a midſt: juſt as we chant the pfalms i in our chotal 
ſervice. In the pſalms of our liturgy, this pauſe is expreſſed by 

a colon: and often, in thoſe of the Roman miſſal, by an fy ud 
'riſc. The ſame mark occurs in every line of this manuſcript ; ; 
which is a folio volume of conſiderable fize, with We of 


fifty verſes in every page. 
Pag. 18. Not. *. lin. 3. Inſtead of rg « Saint Dorman,” Reap 


«« The Seven Sleepers.” _ 
Pag. 30. to Not.“. App,“ In the FOO tile, as it is manĩ- 

feſtly of the ſame antiquity, the following little deſcriptive | 

ſong, on the Approach of Summer, n notice. MSS, 


HART. 978. f. 5. 


Saane is 1 cumen, 
Lhude fing cuccu: 
Groweth. ſed, and bloweth med; | . 
And ſpringeth the wade nu. 8775 25 
Sing, cuccu, cuccu. 

Aue bleteth after lomb, 
Louth after cave cu; 25 
Bulluc fterteth, 5 
Bucke verteth > 1 | 
Murie fing, cuccu : 
Mel fings thu cuccu; 
Ne. ſuvit thou never nu. 


That 1 is, ce Summer is coming: Loud 3 . Grbweth 
« ſeed, and bloweth mead, and ſpringeth the wood now. Ewe 
« bleateth after lamb, loweth cow after calf; bullock ſtarteth, 
* buck verteth*: merry ſing, Cuckow ! Well ſingeſt thou, 
& Cuckow; Nor ceaſe to ſing now.” This is the moſt antient 
Engliſh ſong that appears in our manuſcripts, with the muſical 
notes annexed. The muſic is of that ſpecies of rompaſition | 


: a * 1 . 4 *% 
9 * £ 11 a; q : £ 
G * * : *. 4 


r Oves to berbour among 1 the fern. 


which 


EMENDATION: and ADDITIONS. Vor. I. | 


which is called Canon in the Un zen, and is ſuppoſed to be of 
the fifteenth century. 
Pag. 47. App to Not.. Compare Tanner in Jo AxxES 
e who recites his other pieces. BiBL. p. * 
Notes, 
1 50. Not. *. For « hills,” READ © halls.” 
Pag. 59. I. 9. For © monk,” READ © canon.” 
Pag. 62. Not. . lin. 7. Reap © Johnſton.” | 
Nag. 68. Not.. lin. 1. DeLs « abſurdly. is And l. 3. Dere 
< Tt is a catapult or battering ram.” 
Pag. 68. Ibid. Notes, col. 2. After lin. 4. IxsRERT, © 3 
infr. p. 72. Manconer alſo fignified what was thrown 
from the machine ſo called. Thus Froiffart.” Et avoient les 
" Brabangons de tres grans engins devant la ville, qui geltoient 


te pierres de faix et mangoneaux juſques en la ville.” Liv. iii. 
c. 118. And in the old French OvIipe cited by Borel, TxE- 
$0R, in V, 


Onques pour une tor abatre, „„ . 
Ne oit on Mangoniaux deſcendre . 
Plus briement ne du ciel deſtendee | _- 
Foudre pour abatre un clocher. 5 - xy 


Ibid. ibid. After lin. 17. App, The uſe of "EM how- 4 Jab 

ever, is proved by a curious paſſage in Petrarch, to be older . n 

than the period to which it has been commonly referred. The : | 
paſſage is in Petrarch's book de ReMEDI1s UTRIUSQUE POR- 

| ux, undoubtedly written before the year 1334. G. Habeo | | . 
* machinas et baliſtas. R. Mirum, niſi et glandes æneas, que 1 

« flammis injectis horriſono ſonitu jaciuntur.—Erat hæc peſtis 55 

* zuper rara, ut cum ingenti miraculo cerneretur : nunc, ut 4 
rerum peſſimarum dociles ſunt animi, ita communis eſt, ut I. 
guodlibet genus armorum.” Lib. i. DIAL. 99. See Mura- 4.0 

tori, ANTIQUITAT. Med. Ev. tom. ii. col. 514. Cannons are TIT 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt uſed by the Engliſh at the battle of Rl 
Creſſy, in the year 1 * It is extraordinary that Froiſſart, 
8 Vor. F „„ toes ebediety pod whe 


4a 
2 
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ts minutely deſcribes that battle, and is fond of decorating 
- his narrative with wonders, ſhould have wholly omitted this 
circumſtance. Muſquets are recited as à weapon of the infantry 
ſo early as the 3 year 1475. -* Quilibet peditum habeat baliſtam 
« vel bombardam.” LI 1. Caſimiri iii. an. 1475. LEG. 
| Porox. tom. i. p. 228. Theſe are generally alfgned fo the 
year 1520. 
Pag. 72. l. 6. Reap © ſueynes. 
Pag. 73. to l. 21. App this Note, © The BY nes Kety called, 
by Robert de Brunne, Couede, and ate le, were undoubtedly 
FX he from the Latin rhymers of that age, who uſed verſus 
caudati et mnterlaqueati. Brunne here profeſſes to avoid theſe 
elegancies of compoſition, yet he has intermixed many paſſages 
in Rime Couwde. See his CHRONICLE, P. 266. 273. &c. &c. 
And almoſt all the latter part of his work from the Conqueſt 
is written in rhyme enterlacce, each couplet rhyming m the 
+ . as well as the end. As thus, Mss. HaRL. 1002. 


Plauſus Græcerum | lux czcis'ct via lande 
Incola calorum i virgo digniſſima laudis. 


The rhyme Bafton had its appellation 3 Aobert Baſton, a 
celebrated Latin rhymer about the year 1314. The rhyme 
Arungere means amcammnn. See CANTERBURY Taxe, vol. 4. 
p. 72. ſeq. ut infr. The reader, curious on this ſubject, may 
receive further information from à manuſeript in the Bodleian 
library, in which are ſpecimens of MzTRA. Leomina, criſtata, 
cor nuta, recriprota, &c. M88. LA up. K. 3. 4%. In the ſame 
library, there is a very antient manuſcript eopy of Aldhelm's 
Latin poem De Firgenitate. et Laude: Sandtorum, written about 
the year 700, and given by Thomas Allen, with Saxon gloſſes, 
and the text almoſt in ee ke: 1 are. the 
two firſt verſes, - $03 15557 DOIN: PAL . 


g ; 
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Metrica, tyrohes nunc promant e carmina a calti,” 
Et laudem capiat e carmine Virgo. | 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vox. I, 


Langbaine, in reciting this manuſcript, thus explains the 96. 
dratum carmen. * Scil. prima cujuſque verſus litera, per 
% Acroſtichidem, conficit verſum illum Metrica tyrones: - Ul- 
te tima cujuſque verſus liteta, ab ultimo carmine ordine retro- 
70 We ee hunc verſes facit. | 


2735 Metrica tyrones nunc promant carmina caſti.” 


[PIE Mss. v. p. 126. Mss. Dich. I 46. There is a very 
antient tract, by one Mieo, I believe cle alſo” LEviTA, on 
Proſody, De 9uantitate r with examples from the 
Latin poets, perhaps the firſt work of the kind. Bibl. Bodl. 
Mss. Bodl. A. 7. 9. See J. L. Hocker's CAT AL. MSS. 
Bibl. Heidelb. i 24. who recites a part of Mico's Preface, in 
which he appears to have been a grammatical teacher of. youth. 
See alſo Dacheri SyxciLEG. tom. ii. p- 300. b. edit. ult. 

Pag. 85. Not.. After pereſfe,” INSERT, . In this ma- 
nuſcript the whole. title is CA 4 Le Ross IG Nor, ou la 
"oy  penſee Jehan de Hovedene clerc la roine dEngleterre mere le 
« roi Edward de la naiſſance et de la mort « et du relievement et 


« de laſcenſion Jeſu Criſt et de laſſumpcion notre dame.“ This 8 


manuſeript was written in the fourteenth Cy, 


Pag. 86. Ixs ER at the Beginning of Not. Among the 


learned Engliſhmen who now wrote in F roneh, The Editor of 
the CanTERBURY Tarts mentions Helis de Guinceſtre, or 
WINCHESTER, a tranſtator of CAro into French. See vol. 


ii. p. 169.] And Hue de Roteland, author of the omatice, 


in French verſe, called Ipomedon, Mss. Cott. VESP. A: vii. 


| [See vol. 3. p. 169.] The latter is alſo ſuppoſed to have written 
a F rench Dialogue in metre; MSS. Bod. 3204. La ph -1. of 


entre mis Sire Henry de Lacy Counte de Nichole Lincoln] er Sire 
Wauter de Bybl: efworth Pur la croiſerie en la terre ſeinte. And a 
French romantic poem on a knight called CaPAN EE, perhaps 
Statius's ee WY: Cott. Vesr. A. vii. ut 5 It 


begins, „ OF L, | 
8 . Qui 
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| EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vor. I. c 


Qui bons countes viel entendre. 


Bee « The CanTEREURY Tairs of. cn. To which 
«are added An Es8ay upon his LanGuacsz and VERSIFI- 
© CATION, an INTRODUCTORY DiIsCoURSE, and NoTEs: 
« Lond. 1775. 4 vol. 8.“ This maſterly performance, in 
which the author has diſplayed great taſte, judgement, . 
and the moſt familiar knowledge of thoſe books which pecu- 
culiarly belong to the province of a commentator on Cllancer: 

did not appear till more than half of my Second Volume was 
printed. 5 

Pag. 88. Not, *. Avy 40 And at Bennet college, Num. 7.1. 

It begins, 


4 


Ki veut or chaungoun damur.” TH 4 oats 


"This. Not. „ 1. 11. READ « Davench. 8 
Pag. 99. Not. 2. Reap . Them“ : 
Pag. 108. 1, 1. App this Note to Edward. It appears 
that king Edward the firſt, about the year -1271, took his 
HARPER with him to the Holy Land. This officer was a cloſe 
and conſtant attendant of his maſter : for when Edward was 
wounded with a poiſoned knife at Ptolemais, the harper, citha- 
reda ſuus, hearing the ſtruggle, ruſhed into the royal apartment, 
and killed the aſſaſſin. Cyron. Walt. Hemingford, Cap. xxxv. 
p- 591. Apud V HisTos. ANL IC. SCRIPTOR, vol. ii. Oxon. 
1687. fol. 
Pag. 111. App to laſt Note, cc Geoffrey of Vineſauf ſays, 
| that when king Richard the firſt arrived at the Chriſtian camp 
before Ptolemais „he was received with populares Cantioness which 
recited Antiquorum Praclara wo: Ir, HigRos0L. cap. ii. 
p. 332. ibid. 4 ; 
Pag. 112. Before . commenced, 5 ln SERT 5 and that it,” 
Pag. 1173. ADD to Not. On a review of this paſſage in 
Hoveden, it appears to have been William biſhop. of Ely, 
chancellor to king Richard the firſt, who thus invited minſtrels 
: from 


EMENDATIONS'/and ADDITIONS. Vo: I. 


from France, whom he loaded with favours and preſents to fing 
his praiſes 1 in the ſtreets. But it does not much alter the doc- 
trine of the text, whether he or the king was inſtrumental in 
importing the French minſtrels into England. This paſſage is 
in a Letter of Hugh biſhop of Coventry, which ſee alſo in 
Hearne's Benedictus Abbas, vol. ii. p. 704. ſub ann. 1191. 
It appears from this letter, that he was totally ignorant of the 


Engliſh language. ibid. p. 708. By his cotemporary Gyraldus 
Cambrenſis, he is repreſented as a monſter of injuſtice, impiety, 


intemperance, and luſt.” Gyraldus has left theſe anecdotes of 
his character, which ſhew the ſcandalous groſſneſs of the times. 
Sed taceo quod ruminare ſolet, nunc clamitat Anglia tota, 
« qualiter puella, matris induſtria tam coma quam cultu pue- 
« rum profeſſa, ſimulanſque virum verbis et vultu, ad cubicu- 
„ lum belluz iſtius eſt perducta. Sed ſtatim ut exoſi illius 
4 ſexus eſt inventa, quanquam in ſe pulcherrima, thalamique 
* thorique deliciis valde idonea, repudiata tamen eſt et abjecta. 
Unde et in craſtino, matri filia, tam flagitioſi facinoris con- 
e ſcia, cum Petitionis effectu, terriſque non modicis eandem 
* jure hæreditario contingentibus, virgo, ut venerat, eſt reſti- 
% tuta. Tantæ nimirum intemperantiæ, et petulantiæ fuerat 
« tam immoderatæ, quod quotidie in prandio circa finem, pre- 
« tioſis tam potionibus quam cibariis ventre diſtento, virga ali- 
* quantulum longa in capite aculeum præferente pueros nobiles 
« ad menſam miniſtrantes, eique propter multimodam qua fun- 
e pebatur poteſtatem in omnibus ad nutum obſequentes, pun- 
gere viciſſim conſueverit : ut eo indicio, quaſi ſigno quodam 
« ſecretiore, quem fortius, inter alios, atque frequentius fic 
« quaſi ludicro pungebat, &c. &c.“ De ViT. GALFRID. 
Archiepiſcop. Ebor. Apud Whart. Ax dL. Sac. vol. ii. p. 406. 
But Wharton endeavours to prove, that the character of this 
great prelate and ſtateſman in many particulars had been miſre- 
preſented through prejudice and envy. Ibid. vol. i. p. 632. 
It ſeems the French minſtrels, with whom the Song of 


Rol aue originated, were —_—_ about this period. . Muratori 
| cites 


* 


* 
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cites an old hiſtory of Bologna, under the year 1288, by which 
it appears, that they ſwarmed in the ſtreets of Italy. Ut 
% CAxTATokES eee e in plateis comugis ad 
66 cantandum marari non poſſent. On which words he ob; 
ſerves, Colle quali parole ſembra vetoſimile, che ſieno diſeg- 
* nati i cantatore del Javole romane, che -ſpezialmente della 
Franzis erang portate in Italia. DissERT. ANTICHIT. 
Ital. tom. ii. c. xxix. p. 16. In Napoli, 1752. He adds, that 
the minſtrels were ſo numerous in France, as to bęcome a peſt 
to the community ; and that an edict was iſſued about. the year 
1200, to ſuppreſs them in that kingdom. Muratoti, ip further proof 
of this point, quotes the above paſſage from Hoveden; which, as 
I had done, he miſapplies to our king Richard the firſt. But, in 
either ſenſe, it equally ſuits his argument. In the year 1334, 
at a feaſt on [Eaſter Sunday, celebrated at Rimini, on gcca- 
ſion of ſome noble Italians receiving the honour of knight- 
hood, more than one thouſand five hundred HISTRIONES: are 
' -faid to have attended. Triumphus quidem maximus fuit 
e jbidem, &c. Fuit etiam multitudo H1STRIQNUM: eirca 
% mille quingentos et ultra.”  ANNAL. CASENAT. tom. xiv. 
Rer.'[TALIC. Schirren. col. 1141. But their countries are 
not ſpecified. In the year 1227, at a feaſt in the palace of the 
archbiſhop of Genaa, a ſumptuous banquet and veſtments with- 
dcodut number were given to the minſtrels, or Jaculatares, then 
preſent, who came from Lombardy, Provence, Tuſcany, . and 
other countries. Caffari Ax x AL. GRNVENS. lib, vi. p. 449. D. 
Apud Tom. vi. ut ſupr. In the year 774, when Charlemagne 
entered Italy and found his paſſage impeded, he was met by a 
minſtrel of Lombardy, whole. ſong promiſed him ſucceſs and 
victory. „ Contigit. JocuLATOREM ex . Longohardarum gente 
4e ad Carolum venire, et CANTEIUNCULAM A $E,, CQMPQSI- 
* AM, rotando in conſpectu ſuorum, cantare. Tom. ii, P. 2. 
ut ſupr. CRO. Max Asr. Nov Ar- lib. iii. cap. x. p. 717. D. 
To recur to the origin of this Note. Rymer. i in his SHORT 


vine OF — on the notion that. Hoveden is here 
a ſpeaking 


ne 
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ſpeaking of king: Rickard; has founded 4 theory; which is con- 
ſequently falſe, and is otherwiſe but imaginary; Ses p. 66. 67. 
69. 74. He ſuppoſes, that Richard, in conſequente of his 
connection with Raimond count of, Tholouſe, encouraged the 
hereſy of the Albi genſes; and that therefore the hiſtorian Hove- 
den, as an ect? 0048 ititereſted ift abafing Richard, and 
in infinuating, that his reputation for poetry refted only bn the 
venal praiſes of the French tminſtrels. The words quoted are, 
indeed, written by a churchman, although pot by Hoveden. 
But whatever invidious turn they bear, they belong as we have 
ſeen, to quite atiother, perſon; to a Liſhbp who juſtly deferved 
ſuch an indirect ſtroke of ſatire, for His criminal enormities, 
not for any vain pretenſions to the character of a a Provencial 
ſongſter. : 0 
Pag. 114. I. 15. For ſecond, ” READ ird. wy mm 
Pag. 15. 1. 4. To Robert Borror” App this Note, «In | . ' 'R 
Bennet college library at Cambridge, there is an Englith poem on | | 1 þ 
the SANGREAL, ant its appendages, containing forty thouſand FD „ 
verſes. MSS. Xxx. chart. The manuſcript is imperfect both hs 1 
at the beginning and at the end. The title at the head of the 8 Lal 
firſt page is AcrA ARTRHURT REcrs, written probably by 1 | y 
Joceline, chaplain and ſecretary to archbiſhop Parker. The nar- | 10 
rative, which appears to be on one continued fub ect, is divided Wn 
| Into books, or ſeftions, - of unequal length. 170 is a ttanflation „ 
made from Robert Borron's French romance called LAN NL or, | 
abovementioned, which includes the adventure of the Sa- ax 
 GREAL, by Henry Lonelich Skytiner, a name which” I never EE} 
remember to have ſeen among thoſe of the Englifh p zoets: The | TS 
diction is of the age of king Henry the fixth. Boret, in his „ 
TREs0R. de Recherches et Antiquites Gauloiſes et Praca, ſays, | „ 
4 ] ya un Roman ancien intitule Le ConQUEsTE DE SAN- 1 13 ji 
© GREALL, &c.“ Edit. 1655. 3 GRAAL. ' It is difficult 1 
to determine with any preciſion which is Robert Borron's 
French Romance now under conſideration, as ſo many have 
been written on the — [See vol. i. p. 1 34-] The dili- 
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gence and accuracy of Mr. Naſtmith bebe furniſhed me with the 
following tranſcript from Lonelich  dkynner $ tranſlation in 


Bennet college library. 


Thanne paſſeth forth x this ſtorye with al 
That is cleped of ſom men SVN G 
Alſo the Sax k RA iclepid it is „„ 
Of mochel peple with owten ys. e N 
* „ * * * „ 
Now of al this ſtorie have I mad an ENS 0 
That is ſchwede of Celidoygne and now forthere to wend 
And of anothir brawnche moſt we be gynne _ 
Of the ſtorye that we clepen prophet Merlynne 
Wiche that Maiſter RoBERT of BoRRo]οm; © 
 Owt of Latyn it tranſletted hol and ſoun 1 
Onlich into the langage of France ; 
This ſtorie he drowgh be adventure a chaunce 
And doth Merlynne inſten with Sans Ryar 
For the ton ſtorie the tothir medlyth withal 
After the ſatting of the forſeid RoRRRT 
That ſomtym it tranſletted in Middilerd 
And J as an unkonneng man trewely 
Into Engliſch have drawen this ſtorxe 
And thowgh that to zow not pleſyng it be 
Zit that ful excuſed ze wolde haven me 
Of my neclegence and unkonnenge 
On me to taken ſwich a thinge 
Into owre modris tonge for to endite 
The ſwettere to ſowne to more and lyte 
And more cler to zoure undirſtondyng 
Thanne owthir Frenſh other Latyn to my eee 
And therfore atte the ende of this ſtorye 
A pater noſter ze wolden for me preye 
For me that HERR Y Lox EL Ick hyhte 


e And greteth owre lady ful of 3 N adeg 
| 2 l | J de 
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1 Hartelich with an aye that ze hir bede 
This proceſſe the bettere I myhte procede 00 
And bringen this book to a good ende 
Now thereto Jeſu Criſt grace me ſende 
And than an ende there offen myhte be 
No good Lord graunt me for charite 
FS #9 # SS 
Tuhanne Merlyn to Blaſye cam anon 
And there to hym he ſeide thus ſon 
hlaſye thou ſchalt ſuffren gret peyne 
This, ſtorye to an ende to bringen certeyne 
And zit ſchall I ſuffren mochel more 7 
,How:ſo Merlyn quod Blaſye there 
* ſchall be ſowht quod Merlyne tho | | N 
Out from the weſt with meſſengeris mo 140 
And they that ſcholen comen to ſeken me | N 1 
They have maad ſewrawnce 1 telle the „ | N 
Me forto len for any thing Fd 
This ſewrawnce hav they mad to her kyog | 116 
Hut whanne they me ſen and with me ſpeke 5  - 
| No power they ſchol hay on me to ben a wreke | WE 
For. with hem hens; moſte 1 5 1 
And thou into othir par rtyes ſchalt wel fon. 13 =Y | 1 94 
Io hem that hav the holy veſſel 3 4 1 
10115 Which that is icleped the SVN T GRAAL 1 ©. _ 
And wete thow.wel and.ck forfothe | ” wh 
210 en tho and ek khis ſtore bathe | 0 
Ful wel peherd now ſchall it be = 
And alſo beloved in many c 77 | 7 | 
; and has that will knowen i in ſertaygne 11 
WMͤbat kynges.that weren in grete brenne 5 1 
1ol- Sithan that at ae e was browht © __ 
_ They! ſcholen, bem;fyn 1 e hag. ſo that it, fawht. 5 1 6 4 
int che Rorpe. of, aue book _ i Sas 1 
405 de halen zee it Node fu, ze FEE look 1 ME! 
PS Vo. II. edi -———— The... 
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Which that MaR TVN DE BTwWRE tranſlated here 
From Latyn into Romaunce in his manere 1215 
But leve me now of BR WT TES book 

And aftyr this ſtorye now lete us $ look. 

After this latter extract, which 1 is to be found early! in the 
middle of the manuſcript, the ſcene and perſonages of the 
poem are changed; and king Enalach, king Mordrens, Sir 
Neſciens, Joſeph of Arimathea, and the other heroes of the 
former part, give place to king Arthur, king Brangors, 
king Loth, and the monarchs and champions of the Britiſh 
line. In a paragraph, very fimilar to the ſecond of theſe ex- 
tracts, the following note is written in the hand of the text, 
Henry Lonelich Skynner, that tranſlated this boke out of Frenſbe 
into Englyſhe, at the Inſtaunce of Harry Barton. © 

The qQuesT or THE SANGREAL, as it is called, in which 
devotion and necromancy are equally concerned, makes a con- 
fiderable part of king Arthur's romantic hiſtory, and was one 
grand object of the knights of the Round Table. He who 
achieved this hazardous adventure was to be placed there in 
the /iege perillous, or feat of danger. «© When Merlyn had or- 
« dayned the rounde table, he ſaid, by them that be fellowes 
« of the rounde table the truthe of 155 SANGREALL ſhall be 
« well knowne, &c. - They which heard Merlyn fay ſoe, faid 
« thus to Merlyn, ſithence Wer ſhall be ſuch a knight, thou 
4 ſhouldeſt 1 5ivl by thy craft a fiege that no man ſhould 
4 fitte therein, but he onlie which ſhall paſſe all other knights. 
« —Then Merlyn made the fiege perillous, '&c.” Caxton's 
Mok r DART RUR, B. xiv. cap. ii. BY Lancelot, who is come 
but of the eighth degree from our lord Fefus Chriſt, is repreſented as 
the chief adventurer in this honourable expedition. Ibid. B. iii. 
c. 35. At a celebration of the feaſt of Pentecoſt at Camelot 
by king Arthur, the Sangreal ſuddenly enters the hall, but 
«« there was no man might ſee it nor who bare it, and the 


knights, as by ſorne inviſible es are inftantly ſupplied with 
- ++ feaſt 


CY G 
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a feaſt of the checks diſhes. Ibid.. c. 35. Originally Le. 


BRur, LANCELOT,. TRISTAN, and the SAINT GREAL were 
ſeparate hiſtories, ; but they were ſo connected and confounded 
before the year 1200, that the ſame title became applicable to all. 

The book of the SANGREAL, a ſeparate work, is referred to 


in MoxTz ARTHUR. Now after that the queſt of the 


% SANCGREALL was fulfylled, and that all' the knyghtes that 
cc were lefte alive were come agayne to the Rounde. Table, as 
« the BOOKE OF THE SANCGREALL makethe mencion, than 


ec was there grete joye in the courte. And eſpeciallie king 


Arthur and quene Guenever made grete joye of the remnaunt 


2 that were come home. And paſſynge glad was the kinge and 


te quene of ſyr Launcelot and ſyr Bors, for they had been 
«« paſſynge longe awaye in the queſt of the SANCGREALL. 


466 Then, as the Frenſhe booke ſayeth, fir Lancelot, &c. B. 


xvili. cap. 1. And again, in the ſame romance. Whan 


« ſyr Bors had tolde him [Arthur] of the adventures of the 


% SANCGREALL, ſuch as had befallen hym and his felawes, — 


& all this was made in grete bookes, and put in almeryes at 


Saliſpury.“ B. xvii. cap. xxiii *. The former part of this paſ- 
uy is almoſt literally tranſlated from one in the French ro- 


mance of TRIST AN, Bibl. Reg. MSS. 20 D. ii. fol. antep. 


46 Quant Boort ot conte laventure del Saint Graal teles com eles 


cc efloient avenues, eles furent miſes en eſcrit, gardees en la- 


— 


« mere de Salibieres, dont. Meſire GALTIER Mar /eftreft a fai 7. 
& fon livre du Saint Graal por lamor du roy Herri ſon ſengor, qui 
'« h leftoire tralater del Latin en roman. Whether Saliſbury, 
or Salibieres is, in the two paſſages, the right reading, I cannot 
aſcertain. [But ſee Not , p. 117. vol. ii.] But in the royal 
library at Paris there is . Le Roman de TRISTAN ET Is BUT, 


4 traduit de Latin en F rangois, par Lucas chevalier du Gaſt 


Nl pres de Sariſberi, Anglois, avec figures,” Montfauc. Carar. 


* The romance ſays, that king n MN theſe 1 knygtes.” les 1 7 vol. 


made grete clerkes com before him that ji. p. 3 


36. 
they ſhould cronicle the adventures of * © See ſupr, vol. ii. . 255. 58 


i 
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Mss. Cod. Reg. Paris. Cod. 6776. fol. max. And again Cod. 
6g 56. fol. max. “ Liveres de FAHIST AN mis en Frangois par 
« Lucas cheyalier ſieur de chateau du Gat *.” [See fupr. vol. 1. 
p. 115. Notes.] Almeryes in the Englith, and / Amere, properly 
aumiire in tlie French, mean, J believe, Preſes,' Cheſts, ot 
Archives, Ambry, in this ſenſe, is not an uncommon old Eng- 

liſh word. From the ſecond part of the firſt French quotation | 

which 1 have diſtinguithed by Italics; it appears, that Walter 


Mapes, a learned archdeacon in England, under the reign of 


we 4 


king Henry the ſecond, wrote a French SAnGRzAt, which he 
tranſlated from Latin, by the command of that monarch. Un- 
der the idea, that Walter Mapes was a writer on this ſubject, 
and in the fabulous way, ſome critics may be induced to think, 
that the WALTER, archdeacon of Oxford, from whom Geof- 
frey of Monmouth profeſſes to have receiyed, the materials of 
: his hiſtory, was this Walter Mapes, and not Walter Calenius, 
who was alſd an eminent ſcholar, and an archdeacon of Oxford. 
[See vol. i. p. 65.] Geoffrey fays in his Dedication to, Robert 
earl of Glouceſter, . Finding nothing ſaid in Bede or Gildas of 
« king Arthur and his ſueceſſours, although their actions highly 
« deleryed to be recorded in writing, and are orally. celebrated 
« by the Britiſh bards, I was müch ſurpriſed at fo firange an 
« omiſſion. At length Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, a man 
« of great eloquence, and learned in foreign hiſtories, offered 
* me an ancient book in the Britiſh or Armorican tongue; 
„ which, in one unbroken ſtory, and, ah elegant dietion, re- 
lated the deeds of the Britiſh kings from Brutus to Cadwal- 
lader. At his requeſt, although unuſed to Fhetorical flou- 


6 £ 
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* riſhes, and contented with the ſimplicity of my own plain 
« language, I undertook the tranſlation of that book into 
ſuppoſe, that Geoffrey pretended to have received his materials 
| ® There, is printed, © Le Roman du e par Luce, chevalicr, ſcigneur du chaſ- 
% noble et vaillant er Triſtan fils *© teaa de Gaſt, Nouen, 1489. fol.“ 
* dn noble roy Meliadus de Leonnoys, | 
| 8 from 
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from archdeacen Walter, by way of authenticating his ro- 
mantic hiſtory. Theſe notices ſeem to diſprove that ſuſpi- 
cion. In the year 1488, a French romance was publiſhed, 
in two magnificent folio volumes, entitled, HisToire de Rox 
ARTvs ef des CHEVALIERS d la TABLE RonDE. The firſt 


volume was printed at Rowen, the ſecond at Paris. It contains 
in four detached parts, the Birth and Achievements of king 


Arthur, the Life of Sir Lancelot, the Adventure of the San- 
greal, and the Death of Arthur, and his Knights. In the body 


of the work, this romance more than once is ſaid to be written 


by Walter Map or Mapes, and by the command of his maſter 
king Henry. For inſtance, tom. ii. at the end of PAR TIN pu 
SANT Graar, Signat. dd i. Cy fine Maiſtre GUALTIER 
„ May fon traittie du Saint Graal.“ Again, tom. ii, La 
Dzxniere PARTIE, ch. i. Signat. d d ii. Apres ce que 


« Maiſtre GAL TIER Mr cut tractie des avantures du Saint 
« Graal, aſſez ſoufiſamment, ſicomme il luy ſembloit, il fut ad 
« adviz au Roy HENRY SON SEIGNEUR,. que ce-quil avoit 


ct fait ne debuit ſoufrire fil ne racontoys la fin de ceulx dont il 
« fart mention. Et commence Maiſtre Gualtier en telle manier 


« ceſte derniere partie.” This derniere partie treats of the death 


of king Arthur and his knights. At the end of the ſecond 
tome there is this colophon. Cy fine le dernier volume de 
La Table Ronde, faiſant mencion des fais et proeſſes de mon- 
« feigneur Launcelot du Lac et dautres pluſieurs nobles et vail- 
« lans hommes ſes eompagnons. Compile et extraict preciſe- 
4 ment et au juſte des vrayes hiſtoires faiſantes de ce mencion 
par treſnotable et treſexpert hiſtorien Maiſtre GuALTIER 
« May, et imprime a Paris par Jehan du Pre. Et lan du 
c grace, mil. cccc. nixx. et viii, le xvi jour du Septembre. 

The paſſage quoted above from the royal manuſcript in the 
7 Britiſh Muſeum, where king Arthur orders the adventures of 
the Sangteal to be chronicled, is thus repreſented in this ro- 
mance. ** Et quant Boort eut compte depuis le commencement 


46 1 a la fin les avantures du Saint Graal telles comme ils 
66 les 
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* les avoit veues, &c. Si fiſt le roy Artus rediger et mettre 
« par eſcript aus dictz clers tout ci que Boort avoit compte, 
& Nc. Tbid. tom. ii. La Partie du SainT GRAAL, ch. ult.“ 
At the end of the royal manuſcript at Paris, [Cod. 6783. ] en- 
titled LANcELOTH pu LAc mis en Frangpois par Robert de Borron 


par le commandement de Henri roi d' Angleterre, it is ſaid, that 
Meſſire Robert de Borron tranſlated into French, not only 


LANCELoT, but alſo the ſtory of the SaiNnT GRAAL Ii tout du 


Latin du Gau TIER MAPPPE. But the French antiquaries in 


this ſort of literature are of opinion, that the word Latin, here 


ſignifies Iralian; and that by this LATIN of Gualtier Mapes, 
were are to underſtand Engliſb verſions of thoſe romances made 


from the Italian language. The French Hiſtory of the Sau- 
G REAL, printed at Paris in folio by Gallyot du Pre in 1516, is 
ſaid, in the title, to be tranſlated from Latin into French 


_ rhymes, and from thence into French e by Robert — 
This romance was reprinted in 1523. 5 


Caxton's Mox TE ARTHUR, fioided i in the year 1469, pro- 
feſſes to treat of various ſeparate hiſtories. But the matter of the 
whole is ſo much of the ſame ſort, and the heroes and adven- 
tures of one ſtory are ſo mutually and perpetually blended with 
thoſe of another, that no real unity or diſtinction is preſerved. 
It confiſts of twenty-one books. The firſt ſeven books treat of 
king Arthur. The eighth, ninth, and tenth, of fir Tryſtram. 


The eleventh and twelfth of fir Lancelot. The thirteenth of 
the SAINGRAL, which is alſo called fir Lancelot's Book. The 


fourteenth of fir Percival. The fifteenth, again, of fir Lance- 


lot. The fixteenth of fir Gawaine. The ſeventeenth of fir 


Galahad. [But all the four laſt mentioned books are alſo called. 
the 57 Nee of the boly Sancgreall. ] The ei ighteenth and nine- 


v Juſt before i it 1s ald, Le roy Artus called the the ſecond booke of Sr — 
6 fiſt venir les LER Ss qui les aventures TRAM. And it is added, * But here is 


* aux chevalliers mettoient en eſeript.“ 4 no reherſall of the thyrd booke 2 Six 


As in Mor p'ARTHRUuR.l ce TaisTAAAM.“! 
| * But at the end, this twelfth book is | 


teenth 
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eth of miſcellaneous adventures. The two laſt of. king oF 
Arthur and all the knights. Lwhyd mentions a Welſh SAan- 1 1 

GREALIL, which, he fays, contains various fables of king Ar- 10 
thur and his knights, &c. ARCH0L0G. BRIT. Tit. vii. p. 1 
265. col. 2. MorTE ARTHUR is often literally tranſlated 110 
from various and very ancient detached hiſtories of the heroes 1 0 
of the round table, which I have examined; and on the whole, " id 
it nearly. reſembles Walter Map's romance abovementioned, i 1 
printed at Rouen and Paris, both in matter and diſpoſition. . 1 

I take this opportunity of obſerving, that a very valuable vel- 46 
lum fragment of Le BxuT, of which the writing is uncom- 1605 
monly beautiful and of high antiquity,. containing part of the if 
ſtory of Merlin and king Vortigern, covers a- manuſcript of | * | 
Chaucer's ASTROLABE, lately preſented, together with ſeveral 1 
oriental manuſcripts, to the Bodleian library, by Thomas Hedges, | 5 
eſquire, of Alderton in Wiltſhire: a gentleman poſſeſſed = 19 7 
many curious manuſcripts, and Greek and Roman coins, and i 
moſt liberal in his communications. | 

Pag. 119. App to Not.. Among Covnte's books in the * 
Bodleian library is a copy ot king Richard's romance, printed is 
by W. de Worde in 1509. CR. 734. 8'*. This edition was in = 
the Harleian library. | . 1 


Pag. 120. Notes. I. 13. col. 2. After “ fixth,” App « By 

the way, it appears from this quotation, that there was an old 
romance called Wap RE. Wade's Bote is mentioned in Chau- 
cer's MARCHAUNTS TALE, v. 940. p. 68. Urr. 


And eke theſe olde wivis, god it wote, 
I)hey connin ſo much crafte in Vadis bote. 


Again, TROIL. Cakss. i iii. 61. 5 | 


He ſonge, the plaide, he tolde a tale of Wade 


Where, ſays the gloſſariſt, A romantick ſtory, famous at that 


646 time, of one WADE » who. performed many ſtrange exploits, 
25 8 cc and 
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ENMENDATTONs and ADDITIONS. Vox. I. 


« and met with many wonderful adventures in his Boat Guige- 
&« of.” Speght ſays, that Wade's hiſtory was Jong and fabulous. 
Pag. 126. App to Not.. I. 9. See Preface to Hearne's 


Rob. of Glouceſter, p- Ix. 1 Strype S AN NAI. 8, li. p. 313. 


edit. 1725. Where Stowe is mentioned as an induſtrious col- 
lector of antient :chranicles. In the year 1 568, among the 


proofs of Stowe's attachment to popery, it was reported to the 


privy council by archbiſhop Grindal, that he had a great ſort 


of fooliſh fabulous books of old print, as of ſir Dt Gokv, fir 
«© TRY AMOUR, &c. A great parcell alſo of ald writtan Eng- 


« liſh chronicles, both in parchment and paper.” See Strype's _ 
GRINDALL. B. i. ch. xiii. Pag. 125. And Ane Nom. 


xvii. 
Pag. 127. Not. *. I. 2. After Latin, App. « emed 
In Lincoln's- inn library! there is a n e 2 


Ro ANU, Num. 150. Pr. 
Sichen god hade this 1 wroght. 


Pag.-128. 1. 7: Dx the firſt : of.” 

Pag. 129. 1. 3. Rzap * Olynthian:” | 

Pag. 131. 1. 21. Not. col. 1. After © fables,” Av 40 $68 
Wolki Bibl. Hebr. i. 468. ii. 931. iii. 350. iv. 934. 

Pag. 143. Not. . ADD © Among the Dae wü gte 
there is Ron DE Gur DE WARWYKE. "Num. L. * begins, 


4 


E del tems ke 4 fu nez. 


This book belonged to Saint Auguſtin's abbey at huterbury. 
With regard to the preeeding romance of !Bzv1s, the Italians 
had Buovo d Antona, undoubtedly from the French, before 
1348. And Luhyd recites in 'Welfh, ori Bonn o Hamtun. 


AkchæOL. p. 264. 
Pag. 147. Not. * 3 5 rade con Monarchy. 5 


"Afterwards Ran iht piece. aul 2 4¹ 
ng. 154. to I. 44. (App this divec, alt ir is <rivagctayemtl 


«© inches 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


inches aboute. So doctor Farmer's manuſcript, purchaſed 


from Mr. Martin's * See ſupr. p. 121. * . Wen 
is in Engliſh. 

Pag. 156. App to Not. . Or perhaps, By the Me is, 
through the air. See Lye in Junius, V. LIr r. 

Pag. 157. I. 15. READ © Comnena.“ 

Pag. 158. Not. *. I. 17. R RAP area.” 


Pag. 161. App to Not. *. © In the wardrobe- roll af prince 


Edward, afterwards king Edward the. ſecond, under the year 


1272, the maſters of the horſe render their accounts for horſes 


purchaſed, ſpecifying the colours and prices with the greateſt 
accuracy. One of them is called, Unus equus raveLLus 


te cum ſtella in fronte, &c.” Hearne's Joann, DE TRoKE- 


LOWE. Pref. p. xxvi. Here favellus is interpreted by Hearne 
to be honeycomb. I ſuppoſe he underſtands a dappled or roan 


horſe. But FAveLLus, evidently an adjective, is barbarous 


Latin for FALvus, or fulous, a dun or light yellow, a word 


5 often uſed to expreſs the colour of horſes and hawks. See Car- 


er, SupPL. Du Freſne LAT. Gloss. V. FaveLLvs. tom. 
ii. p. 370. It is hence that king Richard's horſe is called F Av EL. 
From which word PHANUEL, | in Robert de Brunne, is a 
corruption. 


Pag. 165. Not. E. 3. Reap «© - 5 


Pag. 170. to corall” in 1. 16. App this Note, I do not 


perfectly underſtand the materials of this fairy palace. 


The walls a were of criſtall 
And the ſomers of corall. 


But Chaucer mentions corall in his temple of Diana. KNIGUTES 
TATE, v. 1912. 


And northward, in a touret on the wall, 
Of alabaſtre white, and red corall, 
An oratorie riche for to ſee. M . ; * 


ver. JI abroad 
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EMENDATIONS ud ADDITIONS: ver.. 


Carpentier cites a paſſage from the romance De Troyes, in 
which a chamber of alabaſter is mentioned. - SUPPL. * 


Gross. Du Cange, tom. 1. P- TOS. + 


En calle chamber n oit noienz, | 

De chaux, d'areine, de cimenz, 
Enduit, ni moillerons, ni emplaiſtre, 
Tot entiere fut alambaſtire. 


Pag. 175. App to Not.. The etymologiſts hays been 
puzzled to find the een af an oriel- window. A learned 
correſpondent ſuggeſts, that OxIEL is Hebrew for Lux mea, or 


Dominus illuminatio mea. 
Pag. 180. to Not. ©. App, © Cloath of Rennes ſeems to 


have been the fineſt fort of linen. In the old manuſcript 

'MysTzxy, or religious | comedy, of Mary MAGDALENE, 
written in 1512, a GALANT, one of the retainers to the 
groupe of the Seven Deadly Sins, is introduced with the fol- 


lowing ſpeech. 


Hof, Hof, Hof, a fryſch new gelaunt! | 
Ware of thryft, ley that a doune : 


What mene ye, ſyrrys, that I were a marchaunt, 
Becauſe that I am new com to toun? ; 
With praty . . . . wold I fayne round, 
T have a ſbert of reyns with ſleves peneaunt. 
A laſe of ſylke for my lady Conſtant 
I woll, or even, be ſhaven for to ſeme yong, &c. 


So alſo in Skelton's MAcN1FICEN CE, a Morality written much | 
about the ſame time. f. xx. b. 


Your ſkynne, that was wrapped in e of p nen, 
Nowe muſt be ſtorm ybeten.— | : 


Pag. 186. Not. " READ « Ne wilt. 


Fes. 190. Not. col. 1. Lin, 7. After « Robert,” App © The 
French 


EMEN DATIONS and ADDITION 8. Vol. I. 


French proſe romance of RoRR TIN DrABL E, printed in 1496, 
is extant in the little collection, of two volumes, called BIB LIO- 
THEQUE BLEUE. It has been tranflated into other languages : 

among the reſt into Engliſh. The Engliſh verſion was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. The title of one of the chapters is, How 
god ſent an aungell to the hermyte to ſhewe him the penaunce that 
be ſbolde gyve to Robert for his ſinnes.—“ Yf that Robert wyll 
* be ſhryyen of his ſynnes, he muſt kepe and counterfeite the 
ce wayes of a fole and be as he were dombe, &c.” It ends thus, 


Thus endeth the lyfe of Robert the devyll 
That was the ſervaunte of our lorde 
And of his condycyons that was full evyll 
Emprinted i in London by Wynkyn de Worde. 


The volume has this colophon. « Here endeth the lyfe of 
« the mooſt ferefulleſt and unmercyfulleſt and myſchevous 
e Robert the devill which was afterwards called the ſervaunt 
c of our Lorde Iheſu Cryſte. Emprinted in Fleteſtrete in [at] 
&« the ſygne of the ſonne by Wynkyn de Worde.” There is 
an old Engliſh MoxALrTy on this tale, under the very corrupt 
title of RopxxT CIcYIL IL, which was repreſented at the High- 

_ Croſs in Cheſter, in 1 529. There is a manuſcript copy of 
the poem, on vellum, in Trinity cones library at Oxford, 
MSS. Num. LVII. fol. 

Pag. 197. to I. 15. App this Note, © I know not if by fire 
Jovuyn he means Jupiter, or the Roman emperour called Jovinian, 
againſt whom faint Jeram wrote, and whoſe hiſtory is in the 
GEesTA RoMANoRUM, c. 59. He is mentioned by Chaucer 
as an example of pride, luxury, and luſt. Some. T. v. 7517. 
Verdier (in V.) recites a Moralite on Jovinian, with nineteen 
characters, printed at Lyons, from an antient copy in 1581, 
8”. With the title L'Orgueil et preſomption de PEmpereur Jovi- 
NIAN. But Jon being mentioned here with Plotoun and Apol- 
lin, ſeems to mean Jove or * and the appellation, 81RE, 


perhaps implics father, or chigf, of the heathen gods. 
d 2 Pag. 


— 


EMENDAT IONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


Pag. 200. to the Note Avp, % Margaret cn of Rich- 
mond was a juſtice of peace. | 
Pag. 208. to Not. ©. App « I make no apology for: $6 
here an account of the . of a CLos x at the old royal 
palace of Greenwich, in the reign of Henry the eighth; as it 
throws light on our general ſubject, by giving a lively picture 
of the faſhions, arts, amuſements, and modes of life, which 
then prevailed. From the ſame manuſcript in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. A clocke. A glaſſe of ſteele. Four battell axes of 
„ wood. Two quivers with arrowes. A painted table, [i. e. 
a picture.] A payre of ballance [balances], with waights. 
« A caſe of tynne with a plot. In the window [a large bow- 
« window], a rounde mapp, A ſtandinge glaſſe of ſteele in 
* ſhip. —A branche of flowres wrought upon wyre. Two 
payre of playing tables of bone. A payre of cheſmen in a 
.caſe of black lether. Two birds of Araby. A gonne [gun] 
«© upon a ſtocke wheeled. Five paxes [crucifixes] of glaſſe and 
% woode. A tablet of our ladie and faint Anne. A ſtandinge 
4 plaſſe with i imagery made of bone, Three payre of hawkes 
« gloves, with two lined with velvett. Three combe-caſes of 
bone furniſhed. ' A night-cappe of blacke velvett embraw- 
2 Sampſon made in alablaſter. A peece of unicorne's 
« horne. Littel boxes in a caſe of woode. Four littel coffres 
«« for jewels. A horne of ivorie, A ſtandinge diall in a caſe 
« of copper. A horne-glaſſe. Eight caſes of trenchers. Forty 
« four dogs collars, of ſondrye makynge. Seven hans of filke. 
A purſe of crymſon ſatten for . . . . . embrawdered with 
« golde. A round painted table with th' ymage of a kinge. A 
« foldinge table of images. One payre of bedes [beads] of 
«« jaſper garnyſhed with lether. One hundred and thirty eight 
% hawkes hoodes. A globe of paper. A mappe made lyke a 
« ſcryne. Two green boxes with wrought corall in them. 
% Two boxes covered with blacke velvett. A reede tipt at 
« both 5 with golde, and bolts for a turony bowe / 7, A 


© ' Perhaps i in Ireland. 
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N « chairs 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


ea. 


“ chaire of joyned worke. An elle of ſynnamounde [cinna- 
« mon] ſticke tipt with ſylver. Three ridinge roddes for ladies, 
« and a yard [rod] of blake tipt with horne. Six walkyng 
« ſtaves, one covered with ſilke and golde. A blake ſatten- bag 


« with cheſmen. A table with a cloth ſa picture] of ſaint 


« George embrawdered. A caſe of fyne carved work. A 
« box with a bird of Araby. Two long caſes of blacke lether 
s with pedegrees. A caſe of Iriſh arrows. A table, with 
« -wordes, of Jheſus. A target. Twenty-nine bowes.” MSS. 
Harl. 1419. fol. 58. In the GALLERY at Greenwich, men- 
tion is made of a Mappe of England.” Ibid. fol. 58. And 


in Weſtminſter- palace a Mappe of Hantſhire.“ fol. 133. A 


proof that the topography of England was now ſtudied. Among 
various HEADS of Furniture, or ſtores, at the caſtle of Windſor, 


"ſuch as Horns, GYRDELLES, HawkkESs Hoops, WeaPons, 


BucKLERs, Doss Col LARS, and AIGLETTES, WALKING= 


STAVES are ſpecified. Under this laſt HAD we have, © A 


«© Cane garniſhed with ſylver and gilte, with aſtronomie upon 
« it. A Cane garniſhed. with golde havinge a perfume in the 
toppe, undre that a diall, with a paire of twitchers, and a 
« paire of compaſſes of golde and a foote reule of golde, a 
« knife and the file, th afte [the handle of the knife] of golde 
with a whetſtone tipped with golde, &c.” fol. 407. © 
Ibid. Notes, col. 1. To I. 25. App It is in this romance 
of Syr Bevys, that the knight paſſes over a bridge, the arches 
of which are hung round with ſmall bells. Signat. E iv. This 
is an oriental idea. In the Al cox AR it is faid, that one of the 
felicities in Mahomet's paradiſe, will be to liſten to the raviſh- 
ing muſic of an infinite number of bells, hanging on the trees, 
which will be put in motion by the wind proceeding from the 
| throne of God. Sale's Kox Ax, Prelim. Diſc. p. 100. In the 
enchanted horn, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, in / Lai du Corn, the 
rim of the rn is „ Hung round with a hundred bells of a moſt 
muſical ſound. 

"Pigs 219. Karin Not. - . to Hook in the. text. 


=.) 


C 


Wh... 


Pag. 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS: Vor, I. 


Pag. 220. to I. 18. App this N In the Lincoln's-inn 
manuſcript it % et 


Divers is this myddel erde. 


Hoſpit. A MSS. N. 1 S 
Pag. 221. Not.. READ. Arif dpi cke 
Ibid. Not. col. i. I. 2, For EPs" Rx aD Europe, 

So MS. Hoſpit. Linc. 55 
Pag. 232. Not. *. I. antep. RA « Hubert,” [See. khalend, 

SCRIPT. Bal. p. 228. And a Note in the rere farſt In- 

dex, under GULIELMUsS DE CANNo.] 6 Shire at. 

Pag. 248. 1.8, READ canonical,” 

Pag. 255. Not. Read < agh.---; 

Pag. 265. To I. 11. App this Note, Much about the ſame 
period, Lawrence Minot, not mentioned by Tanner, wrote a 
collection of poems on the principal events of the reign of king 
Edward the third, e in the Brie Mau. Moy. 
e GALB. E. ix. | | 

Pag. 276. Not. *. Read ec a6”. 

Pag. 277. Ann to Not.. Or, Couſin . 5 

Pag. 278. ADD to Not. *. « See below, p. 300. 

Pag. 279. I. 18. To the word Wy” App this Note. Wy 
is probably Weyhill in x Hampſhire, wheres a nee fair ſtill 
ſubſiſts. . | 
Pag. 289. Not. a « Auſtins.. 

Pag. 292. For John,” READ Thomas. 

Pag. 298. Not. READ © p. 40. 

Ibid. DzLz Not. And nen Ms Robartes men, or 
Roberdſmen, were a ſet of lawleſs vagabonds, notorious for 
their outrages when PIERCR PLO WMA was written, that is, 
about the year 1350. The ſtatute of Edward. the third [an. 
reg. 5. c. Xiv.] ſpeeifies “ divers manſlaughters, felonies, and 
4 robberies, done by people that be called Roherde/men, Waſ⸗ 
4c tours, and drawlatches. And the ſtatute of Richard the 


ſecond: a reg. 7. c. v.] ordains, that the ſtatute of king 
— 


— 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vor. I. a 


Edward concerning Roberuſinen and Drawlaccher ſhall be ri⸗- 
gorouſly obſerved. Sir Edward Coke [Ixs TI T. iii. 19. ] ſup- 
poſes them to have been originally the followers of Robert 
Hood in the reign of Richard the firſt. See Blackſtone's 

Comm. B. iv. ch. 17. Biſhop Latimer ſays, that in a town 
where he intended to preach, he could not collect a congrega- 
tion, becauſe it was Robinboodes daye. © I thought my rochet 
« would have been regarded, though I were not: but it would 
« not ſerve, it was faine to give place to Robinhoodes men. 
SERMONS, fol. 74. b. This expreſſion is not without an allu- 
ſion to the bad ſenſe of Roberdſmen. 

Pag. 299. To l. 4. App this Note. In the Levi. n: 
TENTIALI1S there is this injunction, « Si monachus per EBRIE- 
4 TATEM vomitum Jeeert, en dies W MSS. JAM. 
V. 237. Bibl. Bod. 1 
Pag. 300. App to Not.. Moſt of the printed copies read 5 e 
praid. Hearne, in a quotation of this paſſage, reads yrad. Gur. 
Nx wRRIS. p. 770. He quotes an edition of 1553. Jour 
“ name ſhall be richly written in the windows of the church 


& of the monaſtery, which men will READ there for ever.” | * | 
This ſeems to be the true reading. LE 15 
Ibid. Not. *. Before Painted, INSERT ** Muſt be.” Mote 0 
is often uſed in Chaucer for muſt. 8 | | 7 
Pag. 301. 1. antep. Reap © ycorven.“ 115 
Pag. 302. DELE Not. . And Sugs TTT VTR, By Merles of 6465 
merchauntes we are to underſtand their ſymbols, cyphers, or W 
badges, drawn or painted in the windows. Of this paſſage 1 155 
have teceived the following curious explication from Mr. Cole, FO: 
rector of Blechley in Bucks, a learned antiquary in the heraldic TY 3 N 
art. Mixed with the arms of their founders and benefattors # 1% 
« fland alſo the MARKS of tradeſmen and merchants, who had na | | 0 
& Arms, but uſed their Marks in a Shield like Arms. Inſtances | * : . 
«© of this ſort are very common. In many places in Great Saint _ 
« Mary's church in Cambridge ſuch a SHIELD of MARK c- Wh 
<« curs: the fame that is to be ſeen in the windows of the 1 
By « great Willy | 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS, Vor. I. 
te great ſhop oppoſite the Conduit on the Market-hill, and the 


* corner houſe of the Petty Curry. No doubt, in the reign of 


« Henry the ſeventh, the owner of theſe houſes was a bene- 
« factor to the building, or glaſing Saint Mary's church. I 
ce have ſeen like inſtances in Briſtol cathedral; and the churches 
ce at Lynn are full of them.” — In an antient ſyſtem of heral- 
dry in the Britiſh Muſeum, I find the following illuſtration, 
under a ſhield of this ſort. Theys be none armys, bvt a 
% MARKE as MARCHAUNTSs vſe, for every mane may take 


« hyme a Marke, but not armys, without an herawde or pur- 
* cyvaunte.” MSS. Harl. 22 59. 9. fol. 110. | 


Ibid. Not.. App © But perhaps we ſhould read HURNES, 
interpreted, in the ſhort Gloſſary to the Crepe, Caves, that 
is, in the preſent application, niches, : arches. See GLoss. Rob. 
Glouc. p. 660. col. i. HuRN, is angle, corner. From the 


Saxon pynn, Angulus. Chaucer FRANKEL. T. Urr. p. 110. 


v. 2677. „ ms | : 
Secking i in every halke [nook], and every Berne. 


And again, CuAx. Vru. Prol. p. 121. v. 679. : 
_ Lurking in hernis and in lanis blind, ; 


Read the line, thus pointed. 
Houſed in HURNES hard ſet abouten. 


The ſenſe is therefore. The tombs were within lofty- pin- 
« nacled tabernacles, and encloſed in a multiplicity of thick- 
« ſet arches.” HARD is cle or thick. This conveys no bad 
idea of a Gothic ſepulchral ſhrine. N Ot P 

Ibid. DELE Not. f . 

Ibid. I. antep. For often,” Rx Av « of ten.” N 

Pag. 303. I. antep. Reap « quentelyche. 

Pag. 309. Not. *. I. 1. Rr Ap - 140. 

Pag. 317. App to Not. *. « The Holy Virgin appears to a 
5 = 


EMENDATIONS; and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


prieſt who often ſung to her, and * him her ener. MSS. 
Jamzs. xxvi. p. 32. 

Pag. 321. I. 23. Rane! 61594. 

Pag. 339. Not:. ADD e by Cenes, F roiſſart means 
Sung, the royal palace at Richmond. 

Pag. 343. I. 10. READ Glouceſterſhire.” - 

Tbid. Not. *. I. 1. Reap <« Glanville.” And App at the 
end “ See Lewis WIccLIFFE, p. 66. 329. And Lewis's 
HisTORY of the TRANSLATIONS) of the B1BLE, p. 66. 

Pag. 346. 1. 17. After © Lucca in,” INSERT, © 1570. The 
title of Granucci's proſe THESEIDE is this, THESEIDE di Boc- 
cacio de ottava Rima nuovamente ridhtta in proſa per Nicolas Gma- 
nucci di Lucca. In Lucca appreſſo Vinzenzza Buſdraghi. MD1 xx. 
In the DRDICAZIOxRE to this work, which was printed more 
than two hundred years ago, and within one hundred years after 
the Ferrara edition of the THEsEIDE appeared, Granucci men- 
tions Boccacio's work as a TRANSLATION from the barbarous 
Greek poem cited below. DRDIC AZ. fol. 5. Volendo far 
* cola, que non ſio ſtata fatta da loro, pero mutato parere mi 
&« dicoli a ridurre in proſa queſto Innamoramento, Opera di M. 
«© Giovanni Boccacio, guale egh tranſporto DAL GRECO n 
c cava rima per compiacere, alla ſua Fi lametta, &c.” Lib. 
SrONIAN. 1614. Brit, Mu. 
Pag. 349. I. 5. After Theſeid, Ty bern The writer 
has tranſlated the Prefnrory, "_ addreſſed by Boccacio to the 
Fiametts. i © 000M 11 
Ibid. I. 10. Reap, « 1453.” Sia 6 apes hes 1 Tf 

Pag. 350. App to the laſt Note. In the edition of the 
GrsTA RoMANORUM, printed at Rouen in 1 521, and contain- 
ing one hundred and eighty-one chapters, the hiſtory of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre occurs, ch. 1 535 A is the firſt of the adi: 
tional chapters. 4 8% 

Pag. 352. To Not. | Wie 60 The trandation of FLORES 
and BLANCAFLORE in Breck iambics might alſo be made in 
compliment to Boccacio. Their adventures make the principal 

Nee II. e ſubject 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 
ſubje& of his PatLocors : but the ſtory exiſted long before, 


as Boccacio himſelf informs us, L. i. p. 6. edit. 172 3. Flores 


and Blancaflore are mentioned as illuſtrious lovers by Mares 
Eymengau de Beers, a poet of Languedoc, in his BREVIARI 
D'AMoR, dated in the year 1288. MSS. REG. 19 C. i. fol. 


199. This tale was probably enlarged in paſſing through the 
| hands of Boccacio. See CAN TER B. T. iv. p. 169. 


Ibid: App to Not. I am informed, that Dr. George 8 
Which e was the N Theſeid, were regen: of 


Ibid. Not, . 3. Rap ® Tretres,” | 
Pag. 357. 1. 7. App this Note. Bottacks + ſituations and 


incidents, {Pal arg the lovers, are often inartificial and unaf- 
fecting. In the Italian poet, Emilia walking in the garden and 


ſinging, is ſeen and heard firſt by Areite, who immediately 


calls Palamon. They are both equally, and at the ſame point 


of time, captivated with her beauty; yet without any expreſ- 
ſions of jealouſy, or appearance of rivalry. But in Chaucer's 


management of the commencement of this amour, Palamon by 
ſeeing Emilia firſt, acquires an advantage over Arcite, which 


altimately renders the cataſtrophe more agreeable to poetical 


juſtice. - It is an unnatural and unanimated picture which Boc- 


cacio preſents, of the two young princes violently enamoured 


of tile fame object, and ſtill remaining in a ſtate of amity. In 


Chaneef, the quarrel between the two friends, the foundation 
of all the future beautiful diſtreſs of the piece, commences at 
this moment, and cauſes a converſation full of mutual rage and 
reſentment. This rapid tranſition from a friendſhip cemented 
by every tie, to the moſt implacable hoſtility, is on this occa- 
fol not only highly natural; but produces a ſudden and unex- 


pected change of circumſtances, which enlivens the detail, and 


is always intereſting. Even afterwards, when Aroite is releaſed 
from the priſon by Perithous, he embraces Palamon at parting. 
And in the fifth book of the TRESEID E, when Palamon 


does armed to the grove in ſearch of Areite, whom he finds 


— ſleeping, 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


ſleeping, they meet on terms of much civility: and friendſhip, ; 
and in all the mechanical formality of the manners of romance. 
In Chaucer, this dialogue has a very different caſt. Palamon at ö 
ſeeing Arcite, feels a colde ſiverde glide throughout his heart: he bl 
ſtarts from his ambuſcade, and inſtantly falutes Arcite with the "1 
| appellation of falſe traitour. And although Boccacio has merit 
in diſcriminating the characters of the two princes, by giving 4 
Palamon the impetuofity of Achilles, and Arcite the mildneſs of | 
Hector; yet Arcite by Boccacio is here injudiciouſly repreſented 
as too moderate and pacific. In Chaucer he returns the falute 
with the ſame degree of indignation, draws his ſword, and defies 
Palamon to fingle combat. So languid is Boccacio's plan of this 
amour, that Palamon does not begin to be jealous of Arcite, 
till he is informed in the priſon, that Arcite lived as a favorite 
ſervant with Theſeus in diſguiſe, yet known to Emilia. When 
the lovers ſee Emilia from the window of their tower, ſhe is Rs | 
ſuppoſed by Boccacio to obſerve them, and not to be diſpleaſed „ . a 
at their ſigns of admiration. This circumſtance is juſtly omit- fl 
ted by Chaucer, as quite unneceſſary ; and not tending either to | 5 
promote the preſent buſineſs, or to operate in any diſtant conſe- - mY 
quences. On the whole, Chaucer has eminently ſhewn his | I; 
good ſenſe and judgement in rejecting the ſuperfluities, and = 
improving the general arrangement, of the ſtory. He fre- Walk 
quently corrects or ſoftens Boccacio's falſe manners: and it is . 
with ſingular addreſs he has often abridged the Italian poet's oſten- | 
tatious and pedantic parade of antient hiſtory and ne : Ed 4] 
Pag. 357. I. 21. READ 5 ſharpe.” G1 24715 —_— 115 
Pag. 359. I. 14. For “ boris, RRA Dp  beris.” ln 17 
Pag. 360. Not. *. 1. IT. For e READ 10 wonde. 1 
Pag. 362. 1. ult. DELE © cc court. * 
Pag. 363. ADD to end of Nate, col. 2. 0 Bux to, be more | 1 1 
nen as to _ imitations. | | | | . 2/40 
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EMENDATIO NS and ADDITIONS. Vor. I. 


Thus Theſeus, at his return in triumph from conquering 'Scy- 
this, is accoſted by the dames of Thebes, Stat. Turk. xii. 519: 


1 Jamque domos patrias, cythicæ poſt aſpera gentis 
Prælia, laurigero ſubeuntem Theſea curru 
3 Lætifici plauſus, &c.. &c. f 
22k Paulum et · ab inſeſſis mæœſtæ e aris 
Promovere gradum, ſeriemque et dona triumphi 
Mdirantur, victique animo rediere mariti. 
Atque ubi tardavit currus, et ab axe ſuperbo 
ys Explorat cauſas victor, poſcitque benigna 
Aaure preces; orſa ante alias Capaneia conjux, 


5 Belliger Agide, &c. 


Chesetr here copies Statius, (v. 9679660). Kx. > oy from 
00 819. to v. e Turn. 7 alſo ibid. 40s: ſeg. n 


% - 
+ o 
N . 


«= «i 4 12 


0 v. 930. p. 9. RICE 
Here in the Temple of the goddel Clemence, &c. Ao 


Statius mentions the temple of Clemency as the aſylum where 
theſe ladies were aſſembled, TurB. xii. 155 5 — 5 


1 fuit media, nulli 3 potunturn a 


"ys 2947. 


| "i golgc 4 155 F STS ThE 
N what jewillis men into . fre cat, &c. | 


| . 3 r 
” 2 1 * * d - 


Literally from Statius, Tuzp. vi. 206. 


Ditantur flamme, non unquam opulentior ita 787405 
Ante cinis; ; crepitant gemme, Kc. FF M 


1 the whole of Arcite” s funeral is ier 2 from 
Statius. More than a hundred parallel lines on this ſubject 
might be produced from each Peer. In Statius the account of 

the 


/ 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


the trees felled for the pyre, with the conſternation of the 


Nymphs, takes up more than twenty-four lines. v. 84.— 116. 
In Chaucer about thirteen, v. 2922.—2937. In Boccacio, fix 
ſtanzas. B. xi. Of the three poets, - Statius is moſt reprehen- 
fible, the firſt author of this ill-placed and unneceſſary deſcrip- 
tion, and who did not live in a Gothic age. The ſtatues of 
Mars and Venus I imagined had been copied from Fulgentius, 


- Boccacio's favorite mythographer. But F ulgentius ſays no- 
thing of Mars: and of Venus, that ſhe only ſtood in the ſea on 


a couch, attended by the Graces. It is from Statius that The- 
ſeus became a hero of romance. 
Pag. 366. 1. antep. READ „“ laughith.“ And App this 
Note. For Orient, perhaps Oriſount, or the Horiſon, is the 
true reading. So the edition of Chaucer in 1561. 80 alſo the 
tbarbarous-Greek poem on this ſtory, O Ouparcs 52s yea, Dry- 
den ſeems to have read, or to have made out of this miſpelling 
of 'Horiſon, ORIENT. 95 

"IN 370. I. 8. READ & buſke.” “ W 8 

Pag. 372. 1. antep. For © at,” Reap . al.” 

Pag. 374. 1. 20. Reap « forto.” | 

Pag. 375. 1. 6. Reap «© This.” 

Pag. 376. App to Not. in col. 1. AMILED is from the 


French EMAIL, or ENAMEL. This art flouriſhed moſt at 


1 4 


» 2 4 


Limoges in France. So early as the year 1197, we have / Duas 
ee tabulas æneas ſuperauratas de labore Limagie.” Chart. ann. 


1197. apud Ughelin. tom. vii. ITAL. Sack. p. 1274. It 1s 


_ Opus Lemnoviticum, in Dugdale's Mor. iii. 310. 313. 
. And in Wilkins's CoNCIL. i. 666. where two cabinets 


1 hoſt are ordered, one of ſilver or of ivory, and the other 
de opere Lemovicino. SYyNoD. WiGoRN. A. D. 1240. And in 


many other places. I find it called Limaiſe, in a metrical ro- 


mange, the name of which I have forgot, where a tomb is 

ae 1 | ; 
ä 2:7. A yt | was, the Romans ſayes, ; 
All with golde and /imai/e.. 8 | 
1 | Carpentier 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


Carpentier [V. Limoc1a.] obſerves, that it was antiently a 
common ornament of ſumptuous tombs. He cites a Teſtament 
of the year 1327, Je lait huit cent livres pour faire deux 
te tambes hautes et levees de 'EUvRE de LI MOGES. The ori- 
ginal tomb of Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, erected 
in his cathedral about the year 1276, was made at Limoges. 


This appears from the accompts of his executors, viz. Et 


« computant xl I. vs. vi d. liberat. Magiſtro Johanni Linnom- 
« cenſi, pro tumba dicti Epiſcopi Roffenſis, ſcil. pro Conſtrue- 
c tione et carriagio de Lymoges ad Roffam. Et xls. viii d. 


* cuidam Executori apud Lymoges ad ordinandum et provi- 


8 


« dendum Conſtructionem dictæ Tumbæ. Et xs. viii d. cui- 
«© dam garcioni eunti apud Lymoges quærenti dictam tumbam 
conſtructam, et ducenti eam cum dicto Mag. Johanne uſque 
« Roffam. Et xxii l. in materialibus circa dictam tumbam 


e defricandam. Et vii marcas, in ferramento ejuſdem, et car - 


« riagio a Londin. uſque ad Roff. et aliis parandis ad diftam 


« tumbam. Et xi s. cuidam 'witriario pro vittis feneſtrarum 


« emptarum juxta tumbam dicti Epiſcopi apud Roffam.” Ant. 
Wood's MS. MERToN PAPERS, Bibl. n Cop. BALLARD. 
6. 
F * 378. 1.9. Reap « preis.” 
Pag. 383. I. 4. Reap <« Petrarch havin deſired his friend 
Guy de Gonzague to ſend him ſome new piece, he ſent him, &c. 
Pag. 385. I. 2. To the word Boccacio, App this Note. 
«© Boccacio's FILOSTRATO was printed in quarto at Milan, 
in 1488. The title is, II ProLosTRATo, che tracta de lo 
% innamoramento de TROILOꝶ aA GRYS EIA: et de molte altre 
e infinite battaglie. Impreſſo nella inolita cita de Milano par 
4 magiſtro Uldericho Scinzenzeler nell annoM.ccccLxxxxvill. 


t a di :xxvi1:di meſe Septembre. It is in the octave ſtanza. 


The -editor-of the iCanTERBURY TALES informs me, that 
Boccacio himſelf, in his DEcaMERoN, has made the ſame ho- 
nourable mention of this poem as of the THEOEIDA: although 


without acknowledging either for his own; In the Introduc- 


tion to the Sixth Day, he * at « Dioneo inſieme con 
"0 Lauretta 


A 


\ 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vor. I. 


„ Lauretta de TRoILE ET DI CRISEIDA cominciarono can- 
« tare,” Juſt as, afterwards, in the concluſion of the Seventh 


Day he ſays, that the ſame « Dioneo et Fiametta gran pezzi 


e cantarono inſieme D'ARCITA ET. DI Piri See 
CAN T ERB. T. vol. iv. p. 85. iii. p. 311. Chaucer appears 
to have been as much indebted to Boccacio in his TROILLus 


. AND CRESSEIDE, as in his KN IGHTES TALE. At the ſame 


time we muſt obſerve, that there are ſeveral long paſſages, and 
even epiſodes, in TRoILUs, of which no traces appear in the 
Fi.osTRAT0O. Chaucer ſpeaks of himſelf as a tranſlator out 
of Latin, B. ii. 14. And he calls his author LoL LIus, B. i. 
394.—421. ard B. v. 1652. The latter of theſe two paſſages 


is in the PHILOSTRATO: but the former, containing Petrarch's 


ſonnet, is not. And when Chaucer ſays, he tranſlates from 
Latin, we muſt remember, that the Halian language was called 
Latino volgare. Shall we ſuppoſe, that Chaucer followed a 
more complete copy of the FILOSTHRATO than that we have at 
preſent, or one enlarged by ſome officious interpolator? The 
Parifian manuſcript might perhaps clear theſe difficulties, In 
Bennet library at Cambridge, there is a manuſcript of Chaucer's 
 TRo1LUs, elegantly written, with a  frontiſpiece beautifully 
illuminated, Lx1, | 

Ibid. 1. 16. READ fike, and efte to.“ 

Fag. 387. 1. 5. Reap « alofte.” 

Ibid. 1. 15. Reap © lo which a dede !” x4 

Pag. 388. 1. * Reap « Bradwardine,” So allo, p. 421. 
U 2. infr. | : 1 

Pag. 389. Not. * Wy 3. [Rzad « B, a,” - - 

Ibid. ibid. 1. 2. cal. 2. For e Thomas a Beckett,” READ 
Thomas Becket.” So alſo, p. 14. I. 13. p. 8. I. 15. p. 397. 


1. 4. p. 445. 1. 12. [For this, fee H. ee Letter at 


the end of Strype's CRAN MRR, p. 526. 5 | 
Ibid. ibid. 1. 5. col. 2. READ B. ii. V. . 526,” 2 
Pag. 390. Not.. I. 3. Reap © owne,” . Leg 
Pag. 392. 1. 21. READ & parlirs. 


Ibid. 
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EME ND ATHLON and AD DITI ONS. Vox. I. 


Ibid. Not. *. READ 75 1. etl ne 
Ibid. 1. 25. Rran: « William Thomas.” And App this 
Note. ** Chaucer's Life in Urry's edition. William Thomas 
digeſted this Life from collections by Dart. His brother, Dr. 
Timothy Thomas, wrote or compiled the Gloſſary and Preface 
to that edition. See Dart's WESTMINST. ABBEY, i. 86. Ti- 
mothy Thomas was of Chriſt Church Oxford, and died in 1751. 
Pag. 401. 1. 18. For Seraphic,” (READ. ce e 1 A 

Pag. 403. I. 9. Reap © mede,” _ 

Pag. 407. Not.. App The fame action is in Caxton's 
TROYE BOKE. -** Upon the pinacle or top of the towre he, 
« made an ymage of copper and gave hym in his hande a 
looking-glaſle, having ſuch vertue, that if it happened that 
« any ſhippes came to harme the citie ſuddenly, their army. 
« and their coming ſhould Poe in the ſaid HAS DG.” : 
B. ii, ch. XXMs;;: 116 - Abs. 

Pag. 408. Not. Lb 5 2. Nn c Gallic.” 844537 N. Kali, 

Pag. 4x3. To Not. b. I. 2. App, Mahomet believed this 
fooliſh ſtory, at leaſt thought. it fit for a popular book, and has 
therefore inſerted it in the Alcoran, See r on nee 
part 1. cant. i. v. 547. 

Pag. 415. ADD to I. 15. this 1 60 The bridle of the, en- 
chanted horſe is carried into the tower, which was the treaſury 
of Cambuſcan's caſtle, to be kept among the jewels. Thus 
when king Richard the firſt, in a cruſade, took Cyprus, among 
the treaſures in the caſtles are recited pretious ſtones, and golden 
cups, together with ** Sellis aureis frenis et calcaribus.” Galfr. 
Vineſauf. IT ER. HIEROSOL. ap. xli. p. 358. VET. SCRIPT. 
ANGL. tom. ii. 

Pag. 446. App to Not. 1 * It may be nd 1 e 
Boccacio invented the ſtory of Grifilde. For, as the late in- 
quiſitive and judicious editor of THE CANTERBURY. TALES 
_ obſerves, it appears by a Letter of Petrarch to Boccacio, [Or. 
Petrarch. p. 549—7. a. Baal: 1 ids 1 ſent Wirk his Latin 

AA .aranſlatipo, 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. vor. I. 


tranſlation, in 1373, that Petrarch had heard the flory with plea- 
ſure, many years before he ſaw the Decameron. vol. iv. p. 157. 
Pag. 417. To I. 9. App, © And in Bennet college library 
with this title. HIsTORIA five FABuLa de nobili Mar- 


% chione WALTERIo domino terræ Saluciarum, quomodo 


e duxit in uxorem GRISILDEM pauperculam, et ejus conſtan- 
te tiam et patientiam mirabiliter et acriter comprobavit : quam 


« de vulgari ſermone Saluciarum in Latinum tranftulit D. Fran- 


« ciſcus Petrarcha.” cLxxvii. 10. fol. 76. Again, ibid. 
 CCLXXV. 14. fol. 163. Again, ibid. ccccLv1il. 3. with the 
date 1476, I ſuppoſe, from the ſcribe; And in Bibl. Bodl. 
 MSS. Lavup. G. 80. 

. * Ibid, Not. *. I. 2. Aﬀter <* Bonnefons,” IxsER T, “This is 
the whole title. Le MrsrEkE de Griſeldis, Marquis de 
e Saluces, mis en rime frangoiſe et par perſonnaiges.” With- 
out date, in quarto, and in the Gothic type. In the Colophon, 
Cy fan ift Ia vie de Griſeldis, &c. 

Pag. 419. I. 2. After growth, INSERT, The ſtory of 
the cock and the fox is evidently borrowed from a collection of 
Eſopean and other fables, written by Marie a French poeteſs, 
whoſe Lais are preſerved in MSS. HARL. ut infr. ſee f. 139. 
Beſide the abſolute reſemblance, it appears ſtill more probable that 
Chaucer copied from Marie, becauſe no ſuch fable is to be found 
either in the Greek Eſop, or in any of the Latin Eſopean com- 
pilations of the dark ages. See MSS. HARL. 978. f. 76. All the 
manuſcripts of Marie's fables in the Britiſh Muſeum prove, that 
ſhe tranſlated. her work de VAnglois en Roman.” Probably 
her Engliſh original was Alfred's Anglo-Saxon verſion of Eſop 
moderniſed, and ſtill bearing his name. She profeſſes to follow 
the verſion of a king; who, in the beſt of the Harleian copies, 
is called LI REIS ALuRED. MSS. HARL. 978. ſupr. citat. 
She appears, from paſſages in her LAIs, to have underſtogd 
Engliſh. See Chaucer's CanTERB. TALEs, vol. iv. p. 179. 
I will give her Epilogue to the Fables from MSS. Jams. viii. 
p. 23. Bibl. Bodl. | 5 a 
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Al finement de ceſt eſerit 
Qu' en romanz ai treite e dit 
Me numerai pour remembraunce 
Marie ai nun ſui de France N 
Pur cel eſtre que clere pluſur 
Prendreient ſur eus mun labeur 
Ne voit que nul ſur li fa die 
Eil feit que fol que ſei ublie 
Pur amur le unte Wllame 
Le plus vaillant de nul realme 
 Meinlemir de ceſte livre feire 
E des Engleis en romanz treire 
Eſop apelum ceſt livre 
Quil tranſlata e fiſt eſcrire 
Del Gru en Latin le turna 
Le Reiz Alurez que mut lama 
Le tranſlata puis en Engleis 
es lai runee en Fra? 
Si eum jeo poi plus proprement . 
Ore pri a dieu omnipotent, &c. 


Pag. 420. 1. 18. Reap = beke. . : 
Pag. 421. To Not.. App, The ludicrous 8 of 
the Pear Tree, in Janvary AND May, is taken from a col- 
lection of Fables in Latin elegiacs, written by one Adolphus in 
the year 131 5. Leyſer. HisT. PozT. Mp. Ex. p. 2008. 
The ſame fable is oma th the Pables of Alptonſe, in Carton 8 
70 Eso. 
Pag. 425. I. 15. For “ in, * Reap © is. 3; 
Pag. 427. l. 9. Reap «perlid.” “. . 
Pag. 428. Not. 1. 2. READ | * be went.” | le the edit. 
in I: 56 J. ] | 
Ibid. To Not. * App, 4. C lei feneft oecur in antient 
Injunctions to the clergy.. * 3 ſtatutes, given in 
1446, the fellows are forbidden to wear, ſotularia roſftrata, as 
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alſo cahge, white, red, or green. CAP. xix. In a chantry, or 


chapel, founded at Wincheſter in the year 1318, within the 


cemitery of the Nuns of the Bleſſed Virgin by Roger Inkpenne, 
the members, that is, a warden, chaplain and clerk, are ordered 


to go in meris caligis, et ſotularibus non roſtratis, niſi forſi- 
* tan Botis uti voluerunt.” And it is added, ** Veſtes deferant 


«* non /ibulatas, ſed defuper clauſas, vel brevifate non notandas.” 
Rxc1sTR. Priorat. S. Swithini Winton. MS. fu Pr. citat. Qua- 
tern. 6. Compare Wilkins's CoNnCIL. iii. 670. ii. 4. 

Pag. 429. 1. 3. Rzap ** Oxenforde.” bath 

Ibid. 1. 6. Reap © Wag ſometime a Joud: 5 1 

Pag. 430. Not. *. 1. After “ DrsszRRAT. i.“ App, 
« It is not my intention to enter into the controverſy concern- 
ing the cultivation of vines, for making wine, in England. I 
ſhall only bring to light the following remarkable paſſage on 
that ſubje& from an old Engliſh writer on gardening and farm- 
ing. We might have a reaſonable good wine growyng in 
% many places of this realme: as undoubtedly wee had imme- 
« diately after the Conqueſt; tyll partly by ſlouthfulneſſe, not 
« liking any thing long that is painefull, partly by civill diſ- 
ce cord long continuyng, it was left, and fo with tyme loſt, as 
e appeareth by a number of places in this realme that keepe 
ce ſtill the name of Vineyardes: and uppon many cliffes and 
4 hilles, are yet to be ſeene the rootes and olde remaynes of 


- E 7 


« Vines... There is beſides Nottingham, an auncient houſe 


{ 
o 
4 


5 called Chilwell, an which -houſe remayneth yet, as an aun- 
« cient monument, in a Great Wyndowe of Glaſſe, the whole 
« Order of planting, pruyning, [pruning,] ſtamping and preſ- 
« ting of vines. Beſide, there at that place] is yet alſo grow- 
ing an old vine, that yields ta grape ſufficient to make a right 
« .good wine, as was lately proved. There hath, moreover, 
. good experience of late yeears been made, by tum noble and 
© honorable barons of this realme, the lorde Cobham and the 
„ lorde Wylliams of Tame, who had both growyng about 
0 their houſes, as good wines as are in many parts of Fraunce, 
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&c.” Barnabie Googe's FoURE BOOKES OF HvsBANDRY, 
&c. Lond. 1578. 4*. To THE.READER, 

Pag. 431. To Not. *. App, gut both Parents and Chan- 
cer probably Pomowed fram an old CoN TE, or FABLIAu, by 
an anonymous French rhymer, De Gombert. et des, deux rt 
See FABLIAUxX et Cox TES, Paris, 1756. tom. ii. p. 115.— 
124. The SHIPMAN's TALE, as I have hinted, originally came 
from ſome ſuch French FaBLEouR, through. the medium of 
Boccacio. 

Tbid. To Not. *. Any, « It is entitled ee . 
Speculum ultorum, and was written about the year 1190. See 
Leyſer. Por T. MRD. Avi. p. 752. It is a common manu- 
ſcript. Burnell is a nick- name for Balaam's aſs in the Cheſter 
Wulrsux Plays. MSS. HARL. 2013. 

Pag. 432. Not. '. 1. 4. After Cambridge,” INSERT, 


« There is, however, Abington, | with A mill-ſtream, ſeven 
miles from Cambridge. | 


Ibid. Not.. I. 9. Reap © 884.” 
Ibid. 1. 14. 2 * « galarii. = "OM 
Pag. 436. To Not. ©. App * The Prioreſſe- 8 yan”; behaviour 
at table, is copied | from Rom. Rosx, 14178.—14199. |, » 


4 # 


53 Et bien ſe garde, &c. 


To ſpeak French is mentioned- above, among her acidic: 
ments. There is a letter in old French from queen Philppa, . 
and her daughter Iſabell, to the Priour of Saint Swithin's at 
Wincheſter, to. admitt one Agnes Patſhull into an eleemoſynary 
fiſterhood belonging to his convent. The Priour is requeſted to 
grant her, © Une Lyvere en votre Maiſon dieu de Wynceſtere 
< et eſtre un des ſoers, for her life. Written at Vindeſor, Apr. 
25. 'The year muſt have been about 13 50. REors TR. Priorat. 
MS. ſupr. citat. Quartern. xix. fol. 4. I do not ſo much cite 
this inſtance to prove that the Priour muſt be ſu ppoſed to under- 
ſtand F che as. to ſhew Une! it was now ie rs bw, a and 
12 114 55 1 ant e even 
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even on a matter of buſineſs. There was at leaſt a great pro- 
priety, that the queen and princeſs ſhould write in this language, 
although to an eccleſiaſtic of dignity. In the ſame Regiſter, 
there is a letter in old French from the queen Dowager Iſabell 
to the Priour and Convent of Wincheſter; to ſhew, that it was 
at her requeſt, that king Edward the third her ſon had granted 
a church in Wincheſter dioceſe, to the monaſtery of Leedes in 
Yorkſhire, for their better ſupport, ** a trouver ſis chagnoignes 
*« chantans tous les jours en la chapele du Chaſtel de Ledes, 
te pour laime madame Alianore teyne af ret ag CC. A. D. 
1341. Quatern vi. 

The Prioreſſe's greateſt oath is by Saint Etoy. I will here 
throw together ſome of the moſt remarkable oaths in the Can- 
terbury Tales. Tlie HosT, ſwears by my father's ſoule. Urr. 
p. 7. 783. Sir THoPAs, by ale and breade. p. 146. 3377- 
ARCITE, by my pan, i. e. head. p. 10. 1167. THESEUS, by 
migbtie Mars the red. p. 14. 1749. Again, as he was @ treu 
knight. p. 9. 961. The CARPENTER's wife, by ſamt Thomas 
of Kent. p. 26. 183. The SmiTn, by Chriftes foote. p. 29. 
674. The CAMBRIDGE SCHOLAR, by my. father's EA 31. 
9 30% Again, by my croune, ib. 933. Again, for godes benes, 

beniſon. p. 32. 965. Again, by ſeint Cuthberde, ib. 1019. 
Sir JonAx of Bounp1s, by ſeint Martyne. p. 37. 107. Ga- 


MELYN, by goddis boke. p. 38. 181. GAMELYN's brother, by 


ſaint  Richere. ibid. 273. Again, by Cr is ore. ib. 279. A 
FRANKELEYN, by /aint fame that in Galis is, i. e. faint James 
of Galicia. p. 40. 549. 1514. A PoRTER, by Goddis berde. 
ib. 581. GAMELYN, by my hals, or neck. p. 42. 773. The 
MaisTiR OUTLAWE, by the gode rode. p. 45. 1265. The 
Hos TE, by the precious corpus Madrian, p. 160. 4. Again, by 
Jem £ Paulis bell. p. 168. 893. The Man of Laws, De- 
pardeux.. p. 49. 39. The Maxcxaunrt, by ſaint Thomas of 
Lade. p. 66. 745. The SomeNouR, by goddis armis two. p. 82. 


2333. The Hos E, by cockts bonis. p. 106. 2235. Again, 5 


a0 and by blade, i. e. of Chriſt, p. 130. 1802. ab by 
4 faint 


— 
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faint Damian. p. 131. 1824. Again, by ſaint Runion. ib. 1834. 
Again, by Corpus domini. ib. 1838. The RioTTouR, by God- 
dis digne bones. p. 135. 2211. The Hos rx, to the Monke, by 
your father kin. p. 160. 43. The Moxkx, by his portheſe, or 
breviary. p. 139. 2639. Again, by God and ſaint Martin. ib. 
2656. The Hos TE, by armis, blade and bonis. p. 2 17. 
N. . „ ma., 

Pag. 440. 1. 8. Reap © unyd.” 4 
Pag. 441. I. 10. READ Feripatetic.” | TH. 
Ibid. Not.. I. 2 Mam? L. ii.. * Soy, 
Pag. 442. I. ult. Reap « Pits,” 

Pag. 443. Not. col. 1. I. 6. After «2440 App, ® Bee 
Freind's HisT. or PHYSICK, ii. 257. ' 

Ibid. Not.“. I. 3. Reap © queſtum.” | 

Ibid. I. 5. For foreign writers, RxA ß. Engliſh IVEY 
abroad.” App to the end hg the Nate, 4 ak more. of Gil» 
bertus Anglicus, ibid. p. 3 LE 

Pag. 445. I. 16. READ = e „And App as A Note, 
« 80 edit. 1561. See Johnſon's Dictionary, in Mae PLE. 

Pag. 446. I. 5. For to, Reap « the.” | 

Pag. 447. Notes, col. 2. I. 2. Reap. * 298. 

Pag. 449. To Not. *. App, The gulf and caſtle of ga- 
talia are mentioned by Benadhäu Abbas, in the cruſade under 
the year 1191. Et cum rex Franciæ receſſiſſet ab Antiochet, 
& ſtatim intravit gaum SATHALIE.—SATHALIE Caſtellum 
«« eſt optimum, unde gulfus ille nomen accepitg et ſuper gul- 
„ fiim illum ſunt duo Caſtella et Ville, et utrumque dicitur 
xc BaTATtiA. Sed. unum illorum eſt deſertum, et dicitur Vetus 
46 SBATALIA quod piratæ deſtruxerunt, et alterum Nova Sa- 
+ TALIA dicitur, quod Manuel imperator Conſtantinopolis 
« Hrmavit.” VI T. Er Gxs . H ENR, et Ric. ii. p- 680, 
Afterwartls he Qmentzons Mate Gnecum, p. 683. That is, the 
Mediterranean from Sicily. to Cyprus Lam inclined, in ithe 
ſecond verſe following, to hah bag One bw? q "008 is the 
t6wniof Layas-in Armenia. | 
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Pag. 450. I. 16. For we e al Za 
Ibid. 1. ult. RBA PD Sheff. 
Ibid. Not.. I. 3. Reap © chivauchie.” | 
Pag. 452. I. 10. DELE in.” 
- Tbid. Not.. Reap & 447.” 
Pag. 453. Note, col, 2. I. 14. READ ce full.“ 
Pag. 454. Not. *. v. 1. 9. Reap © Tapiſer.” And | in the next 
line, «© Chanon's.” . 
Pag. 458. 1. 19. App this Note to © Provence. The 
ingenious editor of the CANTERBURY TAL Es treats the no- 


tion, that Chaucer imitated the Provencial poets, as totally 


void of foundation. He ſays, I have not obſerved in any of 
ee his writings a ſingle phraſe or word, which has the leaſt ap- 

te pearance of having been fetched from the South of the Loire. 
« With reſpect to the manner and matter of his compoſitions, 
« till ſome clear inſtance of imitation be produced, I ſhall be 
«ſlow to believe, that in either he ever copied the poets of 
© Provence; with whoſe works, I apprehend, he had very 
«© little, if any acquaintance.” Vol. i. AppznD. PREF. p. 
xxxvi. I have advanced the contrary doctrine, at leaſt by impli- 
cation: and I here beg leave to explain myſelf on a ſubject ma- 
terially affecting the ſyſtem of criticiſm that has been formed 
on Chaucer's works. I have never affirmed, that Chaucer imi- 
tated the Provencial bards; although it is by no means impro- 
bable, that he might have known their tales. But as the pe- 
culiar nature of the Proveneial poetry entered deeply into the 
ſubſtance, caſt, and character, of ſome of thoſe F rench and 


Italian models, which he is: allowed to have followed, he cer- 


tainly may be ſaid to have copied, although not immediately, 
the matter and manner of theſe writers. T have called his 
Hovse or Fame originally a Provencial compoſition. I did 
not mean that it was written by a Provencial troubadour: but 
that Chaucer's original was compounded of the capricious 
mode of fabling, and that extravagant ſtyle of fiction, which 

conſtitute the eſſence of the Provencial poetry. As to the 
FiouRE 
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FLOURE AND THE Learn, which Dryden pronounces to 
have been compoſed after their manner, it is framed on the old 
allegorifing ſpirit of the Provencial writers, refined and disfi- 
gured by the fopperies of the French poets in the fourteenth 
| century. | The ideas of theſe fablers had been ſo ſtrongly im- 
bibed, that they continued to operate long, after Petrarch had 
introduced a more rational method of compoſition. 

Pag. 462. Not.. Becin this Note with. = dene 
the preceding Note. . 

Pag. 463. Not. col. 1. To the end of . 8. App, © The 
ground-work of DoLoPATHOS is a Greek ſtory- book called 
 SynTIPAs, often cited by Du Cange, whoſe copy appears to 
have been tranſlated from the Syriac. See Gross. Mp. et 
Ix FIM. Græcitat.—Ix p. Auctor. p. 33. Among the Harleian 
manuſcripts is another, which is ſaid to be tranſſated from the 
Perſic. MSS. HARL. 5560. Fabricius ſays, that Syntipas was 
printed at Venice, lingua vulgari. BIBL. GR. x. 515. On the 
whole, the plan of SVN TI As appears to be exactly the ſame 
with that of LES SEPT Sa Es, the Italian Ex As ro, and our 
own little ſtory book the SEVEN WISE Mas ERS: except 
that, inſtead of Diocleſian of Rome, the king is called Cyrus 
of PERSIA; and, inſtead of one Tale, each of the Philoſophers 
tells two. The circumſtance of Perſia is an argument, that 
SYNTIPAS was originally an oriental compoſition. See what is 
collected on this curious ſubject, which is intimately concerned 
with the hiſtory of the invention of the middle ages, by the 
learned editor of the CAT ERBURWY TALES, vol. iv. p. 329. 
There is a tranſlation, as I am informed by the ſame writer, of 
this Romance in octoſyllable verſe, probably not later than the 
age of Chaucer. MSS. CoTTon. GAL B. E. ix. It is entitled 
« The Proces of the ſeven Sages,” and agrees entirely with 
Les SEPT SAGES DE Roxx in French proſe. MSS. HART. 
3860. See alſo MSS. C. C. Coll. Oxon. 252. in membran. 
4”. The Latin book, called HIS ToRIA SEPT EM SAPIEN= 


TUM ROM, is not a very ſcarce es ah it was printed 
| before 


| EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS, vor. I. 


before 1500. I think chere are two old editions among More's 
books at Cambridge. gag ee one printed in 1 


Paris, in 1493 
Pag. 466. Notes, col. 35 4. 10 Inflead of All this while,” 


Rzap . Speght ſuppoſes that.” To the end App, See Le 
dit de la fur de lis et de la Marguerite, by Guillaume Machaut, 


AcAp. INSCRIPT. xx. p. 381. x. 669. infr. citat. On the 


whole, it may be doubted whether, either Froiſſart, or Chau- 
cer, means Margaret, counteſs of Pembroke. For compare 
Arr END. PR RET. CANT ERB. TALES, vol. i. p. xxxiv. I add, 
that in the year 1 547, the poetical pieces of Margaret de Valois, 


queen of Navarre, were collected and publiſhed under the title 
of MAaRGUeRITE de la Marguerites des Princeſſes, tres illuſtre 


Royne de Navarre, by John de la Haye, her valet de chambre. 
It was common in France, to give the title of MarGvueriTEs 


to ſtudied panegyrics, 80g 1 ee, of * kind, 
n in proſe an and verſe. 


1 9 *. 10 I. 


| PAGE | 5. App to \ Not. OR. The nations s bordering upon the | 
Jeus, attributed the miraculous events of that people, to thoſe 
external means and material inſtruments, ſuch as ſymbols, ce- 


remonies, and other viſible figns or circumſtances, which by 
God's ſpecial appointment, under their myſterious diſpenſation, 
they were directed to uſe. Among the obſervations which the 
oriental Gentiles made on the hiſtory of the Jews, they found 
that the Divine will was to be known by certain appearances in 
2 ſtones. The Magi of the eaſt, believing that the preter- 

„I. 3 g e natural 
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| natal Aiſtoveties btainee by means ef the Urim and Thum 
mim, à contexture of gems in the breaſt-plate of the Mefae 
prieſts, were owing to ſome virtue inherent in- thoſe ſtones,- 
adopted” the knowledge of the oceult propettics- of gems as a 
branch of their magical ſyſtem. Henes ix became the peculiar! 
ſſion of one claſs of their Sages, to inveſtigate and interpret 
the varidus ſtiattes and coruſcations,. and to explain, to a moral 
purpoſe, the different colours, the dews, clouds; and imageries, 
which gems; differently expoſed to the ſun; moon, ſtarb fire, or 
air, at parti icdlar ſeaſons, and Inſpeded! by per ſons particularly 
qualified; w. ere ſeeir to exhibit. Phis notion being once eſtabliſſi- 
ed, a thouſand extravagancies aroſe; of heali hg diſeaſes, of pro- 
curing victory, and of ſeeing future events, by. means of pretious 
ſtones afrd other Ticld'fabRanees. See Plin. NAT. HIST. xxxvji. 
9. 10. Theſe ſuperſtitions were ſdom ingraſted into the Ata- 
bian-philoſophy, from which thiey were propagated all over Bu- 
rope, and continued to * even ſo late as the viſionary! e- 
periments of Dee and Kelly *. It is not in the mean time at all 
improbable, that the Druidical doctrines concerning the virtues 
of ſtones were derived from theſe leſſons of tit Magi: and 
they are ſtill to be traced among the traditions of the vulgar, in 
thoſe parts of Britain and Ireland, where Druidiſm retained its 
lateſt eftabliſhments.- See Martin's WEST. Is LES, p. 167. . 
And Aubrey's MI1sCELL. p. 128. Lond. 8”, 
Pag. 31. ADD, © In lord 'Gower's library, there is a aka D 
oblong manuſcript on vellum, containing ſome of Gower's 
poems in Latin, French; and Engliſh. By am entry in the firſt | 
leaf, in the Hand- writing, and und denen. of*'Fhornas 
Jord Fairfax, Cromwelf's gene ' antiquarian, and a lover - 
and {Mr of cri manu RAPP, that ers bool 


a od bas 77 the id ir in 31 1 ft 28. Eik Any 2 sctur. 
tub tile ile of Cyprus, he is ſai to W ee = 320 . 
ee e eee - > He gave enth. nine aptierty manu- 
of gold. and filver, „ necnon lapidibus ſcripts td the Bodleian library, one of 
* Pfetiofis, et pn vine, haben- wich ig a. benutiful maiuloiptiofiGon- 
* 4ibus,? G. — * Hiszos. er's Confeſſio Amanti. Wee 

Ky | card= 


EMEN DATIDNS.and ADDITIONS. void 1 


was preſented by the poet Gower, about the year 1400, to 


Henry the fourth; and that it was given by lord Fairfax to his 


Friend and kinſman ſir Thomas Gower knight and baronet, in 
the year 1656. By. another entry, lord Fairfax acknowledges 


to have received it, in the ſame year, as a pręſent, from that 


learned gentleman Charles Gedde eſquire, of faint Andrews in 
Scotland: and at the end, are five or ſiæ Latin anagrams on 
Gedde, written and ſigned by lord Fairfax, with this title, 
„In VobfEN venerandi et annoſi Amici ſui Caroli Geddei.“ 


Zy king Henry the fourth it ſeems to have been placed in the 


royal library: it appears at leaſt to, have been in the hands 
of king Henry the feventh, While earl of Richmond, from the 
name Ryebemonll, inſerted in another of the blank leaves at the 
beginning, and explained by this note, Liber Henrici ſeptimi 
«tune Comitis Richmond, propria manu ſcripſit.“ This 
manuſcript is neatly written, with miniated and illuminatetl 
initials: and contains the following pieces. I. A Panegyric in 
ſtanzas, with a Latin prologue or rubric in ſeren hexameters, 
on king Henry the fourth. This poem, commonly called Car- 
men de r in laudem Henrici guarti, is printed in 

Chaucer's Wokks, edit. Urr. p. 540; H. A thort Latin 
poem in elegiacs on the ſame ſubject, beginning, « Rex cali 


e deus et daminus Jui rempora ſolut. MSS. Cor rox. Or HO. 


. 1 4.] This is followed by ten other very ſhort pieces, 


both in French and Engliſh, of the ame tendency. —III. CI- 


KANTE BALADEs, or Fifty Sonnets, in French. Part of the 


firſt is legible. | 9 are Ne with uh e 8 e 


e FVV 


4 3 


. in 8. 1 0 e 4 ar Vo - rain of Dygdale's n 
was accidentally blown up in dhe grand onfiſting of forty-hine large folio vo- 


rebellion, he offered rewards to By Aol- . 1 ent were. Bega neathed. by Fairfax to the 
A 


diers who could bring him fragments ON ſame l brary. Fairfax alſo, when Oxford 


\ _ the ſcattered parchments. Jiuckily; ho. | wasgarriſoued by the parliamentary forces, 


ever, the numerous original {+ i . exerted-his utmoſt dihgenee in preſerving 


lodged in this repoſitory had ban juſt be- the Bodleian library from pillage; ſo that 
. fore tranſcribed by Roger Dodſworth ; it ſuffered much leſs, than when that city 


"id" the (raaſeripts, which formed the was in the poſſefion of the royaliſts, 
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EMENDATIONS nd, ADDITIONS. vor. 1. 


O gentile Engleterre a toi ĩeſcrit s. 
Pour remembrer ta ioie qeſt nouelle, | 
' Qe te ſurvient du noble Roy A An * 
Par qui dieus ad redreſte ta querele, 
A dieu purceo prient et cil et celle, oe tp ag 117 
Qil de ſa grace, au fort Roi en lunar ramen - 
b At * og honour, ioie et proſperte. BL ee 
Expliciunt- carmina Jobir: Gower que Callas e, 'B A 
' LADES dicuntur. — IV. Two ſhort Latin poems in elegiacs. 
The Firſt beginning, · Ecce patet tenſus ceci Cupidinis arcuss 
The Second, O Natura viri potuit quam tollere nemo. V. A 
French poem, imperfect at the beginning, On the Dignity. or 
Excellence of Marriage, in one book; The ſubject i is illuſtrated 
| by examples. As no part of this poem was ever Fe. 1 
tranſcribe one of the ſtories. Wy . 5 
| Nyaliter Faſon uxorem ſuam Medeam * 8 2 reontis | 
regis filiam: fibi carnaliter Copulavit. . erum e cum duobus 0 
| fats Poſtea eee Perũt. 1 | | | 


) : Li prus Jaſon geu liſle po 75 
15 Le toiſon dor, pour hide de Medee 
Conquiſt dont il donour portoit grant loos 
Par tout le monde encourt la renomee 
La joefne dame oue foi ad amenee 
De ſon pays en Grece et leſpoula 
0 Fireinte eſpouſaile dieus le vengera. 5 
Quant Medea meulx qui de etre en repos 5 
DODuoe ſon mari et qelle avoĩt porte 5 
5 ee Deux fils de luy lors changea le 3 Gor eee 
1 . El quelle Jaſon permer fuiſt oblige It lt THESES og 
1 N II ad del tout Medeam refuſe 05 
il 1 8riu priſt la file au roi Creon Creuſa 
bl | 0 Firenite e 12 Jo vengers. " | 
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EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vox. II. 


Medea qot le coer de dolour cloos e ohala 
En ſon corous et ceo fuiſt grant ins 5 
drasas joefnes fils queux et jadis en N 
Veniz ſes coſtees enſi com forſe de 
Devant ſes oels Jaſon ele ad te 
Ceo qeu fuiſt fait pecche le fortuna © _ 
Ffrenite eſpouſaile dieux le vengera. | of 


Towards the end of the piece, the poet: introduces an g ; 


for any inaccuracies, which, as an e he may have 
committed i in the French idiom. 


m 
9 
# * & 


A dniveriite de tout le n | £ 
Jouan GowzR ceſte Balade evoie ; - 8 fe 
Et ſi 1eo nal de Fi rancois PW 
Pardonetz moi qe ieo de ceo forſvoie. 
Je ſuis Englois : 44, quier par tiele voie Y 
N Eſtre excuſe mais quoique mills endie B 
= 5 * Lamour parkait en dieu ſc juſtiße. 


Wo 111 is Ainithed with a few Latin hexameters, \ viz. <  Quis fit vet 


e qualis ſacer order connubialis. This poem occurs at the 
end of two valuable folio manuſcripts, illuminated and on vel- 
lum, of the CoNFESSLIO AM ANT IS, in the Bodleian 
library, viz. MSS. Faireax, iii. And NE. F. 8. 9. Alſo in 
the manuſcript at All Souls college Oxford, MSS. xxvi. deſ- 
cribed and cited above. And in MSS. HART. 3869. In all 
theſe, and, I believe, in many others, it is properly connected 
with the Cox TE SSTIO AMANT1s by the following rubric. 
«« Puiſqu il ad dit cipEvanT en ENGLo1s, par voie deſſample, 
« la ſotie de cellui qui par amours aimie par eſpecial, dirra ore 
* apres en FRANCo1s a tout le mond en general une traitie 
ce ſelone les auQors, "pour eſſemplar les amants mariez, &c.“ 


Le creature du tout e ped Sha 155 


* 
wy 
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_ -ttrated*the paſſion" of love withiequal 


EMPNDATIONS aid ADDITIONS. Vorl. 


But the CinqvAnTE Batapes,: or fifty French Sonnets 
abovementioned, are the curious and valuable part of lord 
Gower's manuſcript. They are not mentioned by thoſe who 
have written the life of this poet; or have vatalogued his works. 
Nor do they appear in any other manuſcript of Gower which I 
have examined. But if they ſhouldibe diſcovered in any other, 
I will venture to pronounce, that a more authentic, unembar- 


raſſed, and practicable copy than this before us, will not be 


produted : although it is for the moſt part unpointed, and ob- 
ſcured with abbreviations, and with Thoſe miſpetlings: which 
flowed from a ſcribe unacquainted with the Protech language. 
To ſay no more, however, of the value which theſe little 
pieces may derive from being ſo ſcarce and.do-Jittle.known, they 


have much real and intrinſic: merit. They; are tender, pathetic, 
and poetical; and Place our old, poet Gower in a more advan- 


tageous point of view than that. in which he has hitherto been 


uſually ſeen. I know nut. if any even among the French poets 5 


themſelves, of this period, have left a ſet of more finiſhed ſon- 
nets: for they were probably written when Gower was a young 
man, about the year 1350. Nor thad: yet any, Engliſh poet 
Asli icauyofiſentiment, and 
elegeer. of eompoſrtion. Iwill wan ſcrlbe:ſour of theſe 'balades 
as correctly and intslligibly as J am able: although! J muſt con- 
feſs, Wert are 70 7 lines bien Fado not 2 


1 oF ons + J 


5 ; oe 1 2 4 4 \ 
a fd} F barg vn. "=; hd | 


1 dirrai nb ee The 1 ro "uy 7s 7 33 
50 Ger lors chautoit et merle 5. beben. . 
Weschamps ſont vert, les herhes Tonk lers 74 0 
Lors eft Nature dame du Paijs : . 5 
Dont Venus poignt l. Vamant a tiel aſſai, 
Vncontte amour * qui Poet dire Nai. 


9 Quant 


— tout ceo voi et que ie penſeta, 


EMENDATIONS and ADPIT1 ON 8. Vol. 0 


Coment Nature ad tout le mond e 3h 
Dont pour le temps:{e fait minote et gai, 

Et ico des autres ſuis; ſouleni — "mg 25 

Com al qui ſanz amiereft; vrais amis, 

Neſt pas merraile lord ſi ie meſimai, 2731 
Qencontre amour. nfl yo! * * Na. 


8 En lieu de roſe, urtie cuillerai, 


Dont mes chapeals fartab par tab e. 
Q tout ioie: et cunfcitt icoc lena: 
Si celle ſoule en qui ia mon eue, K 0 

Selone le ponit: qu ai ſoventineqme; ;, 
Ne deigne alegger les: grief mals qe: 1as, 
Rencontre- amour: weſt gun Poet! Giro Nai. 21 
Pour pite querre et pourchacer i intresse 
Va ten balade ou ieo tenvoierai, 
5 * en certain ieo lai treſbien apris 
3 amour Lond 2 8 are Nat. : 


Ti , 


rab xrrryi 4 Dich 3 be. 


Saint Valentin, FAmoar;, et N a. 
Des touts oiſeals ad en gouernement. 
Dont chaſcun deaux, ſemblablela ſa _ 
Un compaigne honeſte a ſon talent 
Eſliſt, tout dun accord er dun aſſent, 
Pour celle ſoule laiſt a ch en irn 
Toutes les autres car nature aprent #2 30 
Du li caors 70 L erg, fat dr. 
Ma doulce Dame, enfirieo vous aſſu e: "Hh f 
Qe ieo vous ai eſlieu &nbliblemeit, 5 
Sur toutes autres eſtes a deſſue 
De mon amour fi treßentierement, l 
Qe riens y falt pourquoi loiouſement, . 
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De coer et corps ied! vous yoldrat ſervir, Fry 13 Arte] 
9 de reſon ceſt une experiment, i | 
Ou li coers oft te corps falt obeir, 5 
Pour remembrer ĩadis celle a venture 
De Alceone et ceix enſeinent, org TH 
Com dieus muoit en oifel lour Fare, K 
Ma volente ſerroit tout tielement 
Qe ſans envie et danger de la gent, 
Nous porroions enſemble pour loifir fi 
Voler tout francs en votre eſbatement 
0 hi coers off le corps falt ber. 1450 10 
Ma belle oiſel, vers qui mon penſement 
| Seu vole ades ſanz null contretenir 
; 3 Preu ceſt eſcript car ĩeo ſai voirement 5 
Ou I coers id hk. 9 1 815 oben:. pts 
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Br An XIII. JFF 


Plaſiricherous qe Jaſon a Medee, 
. „„ A Deianire ou q Ercules eſtoit, 
1 Plus @ Eneas q ayoit Dido laſſee, 
=. „ Plus qe Theſeus q Adriagne © amoit, 
bk 1 x32 | Ou Demophon qut Phillis oubliot, 
| ; Ie trieus, helas, qamer iadis 'ſoloie,. © -/-;- 
3 Dont chanterai deſore en mon endroilt 
Ceſt ma dotour ge fuift amicois. cir . 
'Vagues Ector qama Pantafilee f + 1 0 
En tiele haſte a Troie ne:ſarmoit,, 
Oe tu tout mid nes deniz le lit couche Wade 
Amis as toutes quelques venir doit, 
Ne poet chaloir mais qune femme Y. AA 
Si es comun plus qe la 8 0 01 2 at | 
Helas, qe la fortune me degoit, 00406”; 
Cg ma dolour ye Sigh amicois ma a joie.. 5 


* Ariadne, * ann Penthelilea,! | 
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De Lancelot * fi fuiſſetz remembre, _ 
Et de Triſtans, com il ſe countenoit, 


Generides *, Fflorent f, 


par Tonope®, 


Chaſcun des ceaux fa loialte pardoit ; 


Mais tu, helas, qeſt ico qe te forſyoit 
De moi qa toi ianiais mill iour falſoie, 


Tu es a large et ico ſui en deſtroit, 
Ceſt ma dolour ge fuiſt amicois ma joic. 
Des toutz les mals tu qes le plus maloit, - 
Ceſte compleignte a ton oraille envoĩe 
Sante me laiſt, et langour me recoit,. 
Ceſt ma dolour ge fuiſt amicois ma joie. 


_ DALADE XX, 


Si com la nief, 


* 


uant le fort vent tempeſte, | 


Pur halte mier ſe torna ci et la, 
Ma dame, enſi mon coer manit en tempeſte, 
Quant le danger de vo parrole orra, 
Le nief qe votre bouche ſoufflera, 
Me fait ſigler ſur le peril de vie, 
: Deft en danger falt quil mera ſupplie. 
Rois Ulyxes, ſicom nos diſt la Geſte, | 
Vers fon paiis de Troie qui ſigla, 
Not tiel paqur du peril et moleſte, 


1 Sir Lancelot's intrigue with Geneura, 


king Arthur's queen, and. fir Triſtram 


with Bel Iſoulde, incidents in Arthur's 


romance, are made the ſubject of one of 


the ſtories of the French poem juſt cited, 


vi z. e 
Commes ſont 1a cronique et liftoire 
De Lancelot et Triſtrans enſement, &c. 


This name, of which I know nothing, 


muſt be corruptly written. © 

f Chaucer's WIr E or BATHES Tails 
is founded on the ſtory of Florent, a 
knight of Rome, who delivers the king of 
Sicily's daughter from the enchantments 
of her ſtepmother, His Rory is alſo in 


our author's Conres810 AManTls, Lib. 
iii. fol. 48. a col. 1, ſeq, Lib. viii. fol. 
175. a col. 2. ſeq. And in the Gesra 
RomanoRuM. [See ſupr. p. 31.] Percy 
[Nu. 2.] recites a Romance called Lx 
BONE FLORENCE DE ROME, which begins, 


As ferre as men ride or gon, 


1 know not if this be Shakeſpeare's Flo» 


rentius, or Florentio, TAM. SHR. i. 5. 


Be ſhe as foul as was FLoxenTLUs? love. 


- E That is Partenope, or Parthenopeus, 
one of Statius's heroes, on whom there is 
an old French romance, [See ſupr. vol. i, 


Ps 12 3] 
Quant 


+} 1 * 
114 


148335 


18 
1 


* 
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Quant les Sereines en la mier paſte” © He on) ry 
Et la danger de Circes — 5 
Qe le paour neſt plus de ma partie, 
| Qeft en danger falt quil mera Jupphie. 4 
Danger qui tolt damour tout la feſte, gt 
Uunques un mot de confort ne ſona, 
Ainz plus cruel qe neſt la fiere beſſe ES ET 
Au point quant danger me reſpondera.. . 
La chiere parte et quant le nai dirra, 
Pluſquè la mort meſtoie celle oie 17177 
Let en danger falt quil mera ſupplie. 
Vers vous, ma bone dame, horſpris cella, 
Qe danger manit en votre compainie, 
Ceſt balade en mon meſſage irra 


WV en danger fait ul: mera 8 „ : , 


For the uſe, and indeed the knowledge, of this a, 
I am obliged to the unſolicited kindneſs of Lord Trentham ; a 


favour which his lordſhip was pleaſed to * with- the moſt 
polite condeſcenſion. ö 


Pag. 31. Notes, col. 2. I. 5. App, « 4 8 


tranſlation of the romance of APOLLONIUS or TyRE was made 


by one Gabriel Contianus *, a Grecian, about the year 1 500, as 


appears by a manuſeript i in the imperial library at Vienna; and 
printed at Venice in 1 503. [See vol. 1. p. 350. ] Salviati, in 


his Avvertimenti, mentions an Italian romance on this ſubject, 
which. he ſuppoſes to haye been written about the year 1330. 
ow? ii. c. 13. Velſer firſt publiſhed | a romance in Tone at 


3 Tægeinà 3 perhaps Kinewilnd. 
- 1 Lambecc.  CaTtar. BIBL. CSR. 
Neſſelii Suri. tom. i. p. 341. MSS. 


Sræc. cexliv. (Vind. et Norinb. 1690. 


fol.) Pr. Mites Ts Inc's LL Fin. 


5 nolan + ty &Tox;ugds TS Keil &.“ 
This is in proſe. But under this claſs of 


rial library, Neſſelius recites many 
cript poems in the — tan 


— 


metre of: the fifteenth century or 1 
abouts, viz. The Loves of 
Deſcription of the city .of Venice; 


emperius : 

he Ro- 

mance / Florius and Platzflora ; The Blind- 

neſs and Beggary of Beliſarius ; The Trojan 
red, 3 Of Hell; Of an Earthquake in the 
Theſe were all written 


2 8555 &, 

e reſtoration of Learning in Traly. 

[See vol. i. Pp: 348. 350] 
Auſpurgh, 
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Auſpurgh, in 1 59 5. 4% The tory is here much more ele- 
gantly told, than in tha GrSTA ROMANOR UN. In Godfrey of 
Viterbo's PANTHEON, it is in Leonine verſe. There has been 


even a German tranſlation of this favorite tale, viz. Hiſtoria © 
„ APPOLLONII TyRIE et Sidoniz regis er Latino ſermone in 


© Germanicum tranſlata. Auguſt. Vindel. apud Gintherum 
© Zainer, 1471. fol.” At the end 1 is a German * im- 
1 much the ſame. 5 

Pag. 41. Not.“ . DeLE « author of the Yiu of the * 
matic Poets. [The author of the AccounT, or THE ENnG- 
LISsH DRAMATIC PotTs, was Gerard the ſon of doctor Lang- 
baine, - provoſt. of Queen' s. college, Oxford. This book was 
firſt publiſhed under the title of Monus TRIUM HANS, Lond. 
1687. 4%. Five hundred copies were guickly ſold; but the 
remainder of the impreſlion appeared the next year with a new 
title, A new Catalogue of Engliſh Plays, containing comedies, &c. 


Lond. 1688. 4*. The author at length digeſted his work anew 


with great acceſſions and improvements, which he entitled as 
above, AN Account OF THE ENGLISH DRAMATICK PoETS, 
&c. Oxon. 1691; 8˙%.r This book; a good ground-work for a 
new publication on the ſamęe ſubject | and plan, and which has 
merit as being the firſt attempt of the kind, was reprinted by 
Curt; with flimzy additions, under the conduct of Giles Jacob, 
a hero of the Dunciad, Lond. 1719 T7 Our author, after a 
claſſical education, was firſt placed Gith a bookſeller i in London; 
but. at ſixteen years of age, in 1672, he became a gentleman 
commoner of-Univerſity college i in Oxford. His literature chiefly 
covifiſted . in a *kndwledge * 'of the novels and plays of various 
languagèes; and he was a conſtant and critical attendant of the 
play-houſes fü many years.” Retiring to Oxford in the year 
2690 He died the next year; having amaſſed a collection of 
more than à thouſand printed plays, maſques, and interludes.] 
Pag. 54. Notes; col. 2. J. 19, App, The moſt antient 
complete French co py of La"Dansz Macasze was printed 


in fulio at Lyons, in 1499, together with ſome other ſhort ſpi- 


v ns 


h 2 ritual 


* 


4 
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ws ritual pieces, under the title La Grand Danss MACABRE des. 
buommes et des femmes hiflorite, avec de beaux dits en Latin et hut» 
ma trains en Frangois, &c. To this work Eraſmus alludes in the 
third book of his RaTio, ConcionanDi, where he ſays, 
« Quin et vulgares rhetoriſtæ cenſuerunt hoc decus, qui inter- 
« dum verſibus certo numero comprehenſis, pro clauſula, ac- 
« cinunt breyem et argutam ſententiam, velut in Rhythmis 
e quos Gallus quiſpiam edidit in CHoREAM MoRT1s.” tom. 

v. Opp. pag. 100. Naude calls this allegory, Chorea ab 
2 eximio Macabro edita.” MascuR. p. 224. I believe the 
firſt Latin edition, that of Pierre Deſrey which I have men- 
tioned, was printed at Troyes in 1490, not 1460. The French 
have an old poem, partly on the ſame idea, La DAN SE DES 
' AVEUGLES, under. the conduct of Love, Fortune, and Death, 
written by Pierre Michault, about the year 1466. See MRI. 

& Acad. IxscRIPT. et BEL. Lr. i ii, 742. And Goujet, BiBL. 
Fx, ix. 358. In De Bure's BIBLIOGRAHIE INSTRUCTIVE, 
an older but leſs perfect edition of Le Danſe Macabre is recited, 
printed at Paris in 1486, for Guyot Marchant, fol. In this 
edition the French rhymes are ſaid to be by Michel Marot. 
tom. i. p. 512. num. 3109. BELL. LSE: He has cata- 
85 . logued all the antient editions of this piece in French, which 
are many. Pierre Deſrey abovementioned wrote a French ro- 
mance called LA SEAT, on Godfrey of Bouloign. | 
Paris, 151 1. fol. 

Pag. 103. To Not. *. App, Fe Theſe BRITISH LArs, of 
which I have given ſpecimens at the beginning of the FIRST 
DisSERTATION, and of which fir LAUNFAL is one, are diſ- 
coyered to have been tranſlated into French from the language 
of Armorican Bretagne, about the thirteenth century, by Marie a 
French poeteſs, who made the tranſlation of Esor abovemen- 
tioned. See CANT. T. vol. iv. p. 165. edit. 1775. But Marie's 
was not the only Collection of 3 Lais, in French: as 
appears, not only From the, BARL, of TaroLovss, but ly the 


n _ . e 2 7 * * 
ö T ͤ . a es 
fe CES Bo. og __ OS IE IS 
* 23 r - — > Tours ihe Bl PRES 
— 2 ——— r — 

. t. — bs Og ene x; - — — wy I 
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+ n o = 
{ag AAR ps 2 
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romance of EM ARR, a'trinflation from the French, wen has 


li paſſage,” 5 opane 


* 


2 Thys ys on of Brytayne layes 
Ik̃ bat was uſed of old dayes. 


'MSS. Cotton. CALI. A ii. fol. 69. (ſee f. 70.) The So 
of s1x GowTHER is ſaid by the writer to be taken from one of 
the Layes of Brytayne: and in another place he calls his ſtory 
the firſt Laye of Britanye. MSS. REG. 17 B. xliii. Chaucer's 
FRANEKELEIN's TALE was alſo a ai Lay, Urr. p- 107. 
In the Prologue he ſays, 


The oll gentill Bretons in their dayes 

Of divers aventoures madin their Layes, 
Rymeyed firſt in their owne Breton tonge, 
Whiche layis with ther inſtruments thei ſon ge. 


& 


Here he tranſlates from Marie, although this ny is not in her 
e viz. fol. 181. 


Li auntien Bretun CRTVOb Y 


But in his DR RME, he TEAM to 3 copi 16 her Lay of 


ELipus. [See Diff. i.] To the Britiſb Tr I would alſo 
| refer La Lai pu CORN, which begins, 


De un aventure ci avint 
Ala court del bon rei Artus. 


MSS. D16s. 86. Bibl. Bodl. membran. 4”. It . exiſted 
before the year 1300. The ſtory, which much reſembles the 
old French metrical romance, called LER CouRT MANTEL, is 


ſlightly touched in Mox TE ARTHUR. ii. 33. A magical horn, 


richly garniſhed, the work of a fairy, is brought by a beautiful 
boy riding on a fleet courſer, to a ſumptuous feaſt held at Car- 


leon by king Arthur, in order to * the Rwy of the knights 


and 


Squire. 
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and ladies, who are in number ſixty thouſand. Thoſe who are 


falſe, in drinking from this horn, ſpill their wine. The only 
ſucceſsful 'knight, or he who accompliſhes the adventure, is 


Garaduc or Cradok. 


I will here give the deſcription of vo 


hora. N MO , haſten 
ES. Un dauncel ?, VVV 
1 Mout avenaunt et bel, 3 „ 
90 JJ. ooo. 


; En palleis vint. eraunt: LEN Ed 
En ſa main, font un co W Aer 
| 2 A quatre bendel de FTT 
Ci com etoit diveure 


. r, 2 


, un © + . "7 : 
8 8 . * bo 
. 5 4. — _ x : 4 * Ss WH - HH „ 
Wy 


Entaillez de ad trifure, 


5 Peres ici ont aſſiſes, 3 
Qu en le or furent miles, 
Berreles et lardoines, b 
Et riches calcedoines; ; p 


ds. 7 us — 89 - 2 » 


ho » 1 ERIK written 2 or 
danzel, As in the old French romance ach 7. exterius aurec et Jaftihs inſttis, &c.” 


GaARIN, 
Et li danxel que Bues ot Wick | 
And in other places, So our kin Richard 


tha firſt, in a fragment of one 0. His Pro- 
yencial ſonnets, | 132 oy 


E lou donzel de Thaſcana. 1 


& For Boys Tuſcany is the couutry. uh I | 


Spanifh, To Denzll. See Andr. Boſch, 
els Titols de honor de Cathalanya. L. iii. 
c. 3. f. 16. In ſome of theſe inſtances, 
the word is reſtrained to the ' ſenſe of 
It is from the Latin pomicer- 
= Froiflart calls Richard the ſecond, 
ce of Wales, Le jeune Dami- 

0 Rice tom. i. c. 325. 
or rather trifore. Undoubtedly from 


thas Batin 'triforium,, a rich ornamented 


ae Ixvxxw roxy of faint 
alls, in the MoxAsrTicox, via. Mor- 


— vs 1 n W. a 14 e 


—- . . . 


* 4 1 - * 4 


4 8 
N 4 4 — * 


4 ; * : | \ 
" MA G& 4 < '> 


* . 
; I, Fl > . A * 0 
| 44 4 wb 14 


<6 eu Sus argentes, eum TRIFORIO 


tom. iii. Eccy, CATH, p. 309. Talro- 


---RIATUs: repeatedly. occurs in the ſame 


page, as thus. Morſus Petri de Blois 
„% TRIFORIATUS de auro. “ Medio 
« circulo [ef a buckle] aurato, TRiro- 
% RAT O; inſerto groſſis lapidibus, -&c;” 

Cum multis lapidibus et perlis inſitis 


4. in limbis et quadraturis TRIPHORATUS 


© aurels,”? &Cc. &c. ibid. p. 30g. et ſeq. 
It is ſometimes written TRITORIA. As, 


£865 Pannus cujus campus purpureus, cum 
_ «xiv liſtis in Jongitudine ad modum TRI- 


© FORIA® contextis,” ibid. p. 326. col. 2, 
Tx1Fu8E, in the text, may be literally 
interpreted Jewel-work, As in CRHRON. 
8. Dion. tom. iii. Collect. Hiſtor. Franc. 
P. 183. Il'eſtoient de fin or eſmere' et 
* aourne de tres riches pierres precisuſes 
« d' nere [ceuvre] TRIPHOIRE,” | Which 


| edg or border. The Latin, often occurs Aimon calls, „ gemmiſque orhata- Opere i ins 
| Aer 8 * clufo rio,” that is, a con/i/ing « "jewels 
et in. De GE sT. Franc. Lib. is 
p. ix. p: 4 . edit, Tariſ. 1603, fol. 
10K 


11 


* 8 8 — 0 d Ws «ay 
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Il fu fuſt de ollifaunt, 
Ounques ne ni ſi graunt, 
Ne fi fort, ne ſi bel, l 
Deſus ont un anel, 
NMDeele de ad argent, 
E: ſchelettes il ont cent 
Perfectees de or fin, 
En le tens Conſtantin, 
' Les fiſt une Fee, 
Qu preuz ert, et ſenee, 
E le corn deſtina 
Si cum vous orres ja: 
Qu ſour le corn ferroit 
Un petit de ſoun doit, 
Ses eſchelettes cent 
Sounent tant doucement, \ 4 
Qu harpe ne viele 
Ne deduit de pucelle, 
Ne Sereigne du mer 


- Net tele deſconter. 


Theſe lines may be chus interpreted. «A boy, very graceful 
« and beautiful, mounted on a ſwift horſe, came into the pa- 
« lace of king Arthur. He bore in his hand a horn, having 
« four bandages of gold ; 3 it was made of 1 ivory, engraved with 
1 7rifoire: many pretious ſtones were ſet in the gold, beryls, 
* fardonyces, and rich chalcedonies: it was of elephant [ivory]: 
nothing was ever ſo grand, ſo ſtrong, or fo beautiful: at 
bottom was a ring [or rim] wrought of filver ; where were 
« hanging an hundred little bells, framed of fine gold, in the 
« days of Conſtantine, by a Fairy, brave and wiſe, for the 
* purpoſe which ye have juſt heard me relate. If any one 
« oently ſtruck the horn with his finger, the hundred bells 
% founded fo ſweetly, that neither harp nor viol, nor the. ſports 
«of a virgin, nor the ſyrens of the ſea, could ever give ſuch 
% muſic.” The author of this Lai 1s one Robert Bikez, as 


„„ ä a appears 


4 


1 


ſame tendency, and which was common 


5 : bs won r b > - EEE x 
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appears by the laſt lines; in which the born is aid ill to be 
ſeen at Cirenceſter. From this tale came Arioſto's EN HAN TED 


Cur, Orr, Furtos. xIii. 92. And-Fontaine's La Cour Ex- 


cHAN TEE. From the CougT MANTBL, a fiction of the 
the Welſh 


bards, Spenſer borrowed the wonderful virtues and effects of his 
FLoRIMEL's GIRDLE, iv. 5. 3. Both ſtories are connected 


in an antient Ballad publiſhed by Percy. vol. lit. p. 1. 


In the Digby manokeHipe, which contains La Lai du Corn, 
are many other curious chanſons, romantic, llegorical, and 


legendary, both in old French and eld Engliſh. I will here 


exhibit the rubrics, or titles, of the moſt remarkable pieces, 
and of ſuch as ſeem moſt likely to throw light on the ſubjects 
or alluſions of our antient Engliſh poetry. Le Romaunz Peres 
Aunfour [Alfonſe] coment il apniſt et cluſtia ſon » fils belement. [Seo 
Notes to CanTERB. T., p. 328. vol: iv.] De un demi ami.— 
De un bon ami enter. — De un ſage homme et de' fol. — De un 
gopil et de un mul. — De un roi et s um clrt. De un homme et de 


une ſerpente et de un gopil.— De un roi et de un verfifiour, —De i 11 
clercs eſcohiers. — De un prodom er de ſa male. femme. — Del en gin | 


qe. femme del nelons.— — Del eſpee autre engin de femme... 
De un roy et de un. fableoir,— De une veille er de une Herte. 
De la gil de la per e el pin. De un Prodfemme bone 
coint: tile, [ Pr. Un Eſpagnol ceo. vy counter,” ] — De ii 
meneſtreus. 13 e. Minſtrels. De une roy et de Platoun, 


De un vilein de i lun et de un gopil. — De un roy fol large. — De 
maimound mal efq uier.— De Socrates et de roi A ſaundte.— De 1 


Aliſaundre et de i Pbilgſe be. — De un philofofel et del alne.— Ci 
commence le romaunæ de Enfer, Le Sounge Rauf de Hodenge de la 
voie denfer. Ad calc. Rauf de Hodeng, ſaunz menſounge,.— 
Que ceſt romaunz, fiſt de ſun-ſonge.” See Verdier, BIBE. FR. ii. 
394. v. 394. Paris, 1773.]— De un valle: gui ſoutint dames et 


| dammaiſales.—De Romme et de Geruſalem.—La lais du corn.— 


Le fabel del gelous, — Gr comence la bertournee.—La vie de un 
Vat Net amerous. — De i Tre i files 4 „ Ir. Un ois eſtoit de 


45 Hum pouer. ”]— How þ Cr: it berewede belt, &. [See 
vol. 


i} 


vol. ii. p. 207] 
« Fifteene toknen ich tellen may.“ Compare vol. i. p. oy Tr 
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Te xv Angnes ¶ ſignes] de auch. [Pr. 


Ci comence la vie eint Euftace ci ont nom Placidas. Lun Ak Ee 


[Pr. „Alle bat loveb godes lore + 
Olde and yonge: laſſe and more.” 


See: MS. Vzznox, fol. 150. ut ſupr. Me. diæ de ſeint Ber- 
nard. [Pr. “ fe bleſſinge of ane. kinge. ] — bi ſont ci ante 
nos fuerount. ¶ In Engliſh. ]-—Chaungon de nofire dame. [Pr. 

„ Stond wel moder —— rode. 1 — way "ih beginneth the ſatoe of 
eint Bede pregſtii Pr. ä Holi goſt pi migtee. = Comentls ſaunter. 
notre dame fu primes cuntrone. [Pr. Luedi ſwete and milde.“ 
— Lee. . peines de enfen. [Pr. Oiez Seynours une de- 


t mande.] Le regret de Maximin. Pr. Herkenep to mi 


<« ron.“ MSS. HARL. 2253. f. 82. See vol. i. p. 42.] — Ci 
comence le cuntent par entre le mavis et ta ruffinole. . (Pe % Somer 
“ is eumen wip: love to tonne.“ Ses vol. i, pl 30. e rhe 


| fax and of the wolf... [Pr. A vox gon out of pe wode g0.— 


Hending the bende. [MSS. HARL. 2253. 89. fol. 125.] Les 
proverbes del vilain. — Les miracles de ſeint N1CHoL AS. Ragemon 
le bon. Chancun del. ſecle. [ In Engliſh. Ci commence le fable 
et la courtiſe de dame frri. [Pr. * As I com bi an waie. ]— 
Le noms de un leure Englkit. [i. e. The names of the Hare in 
Engliſh. ci comence la vie naſtre dame. Ci comence le doftrinal 
de enſergnemens de curteifie. — Ci comence les Aves nouftre dame.— 

De ii chevalers torts ke plenderent arount. Bonne pritur a 22 
Jergneur Ibu Griſt. Ci comence leſerit.de ii dames. — Hic incipit 
carmen inter corpus et animan. A Dialogue in Engliſh verſe be- 
tween a body laid on a bier and its Soul. Pr. Hon on. 


te ſtude I ſtod an lutell eſcrit to here. 11 commence la manere 


* IE amour eft pur aſſaier. Pr. Love is ſoft, love is ſwete, 


« lovs is goed ſware. }-— Chaungon de :nouſtre Jeigneur.' This 


manuſcript Rewe td have been N year 1304. Ralph 
Houdain, whoſe milled 15 10 D'ENFER | it contains, 


* * 7 
2 


Ab about the year 44 0 0 bd hee Pai ag x 
Vor. I. — 


The 


LE 


* 
* 
* 
* 


2 


* . 
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The word, LAL, I believe; was applied to any ſubject, a 
ſignified; only the, verſification, Thus we have in the Bodleian 
library La LUMERE As LAls, par al Pierre de — 


Verai deu omnipotent 1 
Keſtes ſin et coriajencementt; . 


MSS. Bop 309. Je. is a Hitern, of thicalogy i in | this ſpecies 
of metre. 

Pag. 121. To Not. a. Aba, «In Jean Petit 8 editions in 1 5 55 
and perhaps in that of 148 5, of Premierfaict's tranſlation of 
the DECAMERON, it is ſaid to be tranſlated from Latin into 
French. But Latin here means Italian. Hence a miſtake aroſe, 
that Boccacio wrote tris DecAMERON 1n Latin, The. Italian, 
as I have before obſerved, was antiently called I vo/gare Latino. 
Thus the French romance of Mzrlapus ps LEONRNOIS is 
ſaid to be tranſſatꝰ du Larix, by Ruſticien de Piſa, edit. Par. 

1532. fol. Thus alſo-GyRoN. LR Coukrois is called a ver- 
ſion from the Latin. [Supr. vol. ii. p. 117.] M. de la Mon- 
noye obſerves, Que quand on trouve que certains vix ux Ro- 
% s ont td traduits de LATIN en Frangois, par Luces de 
cc. Saleſberies, Robert de Borron, Ruſticien de Piſa, du autres, 


e cela ſignifie que ꝙ a été DIT ALIEN. en Frangois.“ RR M. au 


BI BL. Fx. du La: Croit du eee & c. tom. ii. p. 33. edit. 
1772. See ſupr. AppI. ad p. 15. i.] Premierfaict's French 
DzcAMERON, mhlch be calls enten is a moſt wretched 
caricature af therofiginaluy ry, wy K n den it oC. 
ag A8. Not-. cdl. 2. I. 4. Mn I FW” : „Rab Nö 
Page 1 53. Hd Not. AHD, “ E have received ſome notices 
from the old regiſters of ſaint Ewin's church at Briſtol, an- 
tiently called the MIxSTER, which import, that the church 
pavement wis. io ed againſt the coming of king Edward. But 


this does nat at all prove or imply that the king ar at vb grete 


faynſierr. fin donue to ſee the gallant Lancaſtriah, „Baldwin, paſs to 
the ſcaffold; a circumſtaner, and a very improbable one, men- 
Wonen in Rowlie's pretended Fn on this „ _ notice 


ST GO . at 
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at moſt will prove only, that the king aſſiſted at maſs in this 
church, when he came to Briſtol. Nor is it improbable, that 
the other churches of Briſtol were cleaned, or adorned, at the 
coming of a royal gueſt. Wanten, above quoted, is evidently 


wrong in the date 1463, which ought to be 1461, or 1462. 


Pag. 156. Notes, col. 2. To l. 9. App I have obſerved, | 


but for what reaſon I know not, that faint Ewin's church at 


Briſtol was called the mjnfter. I, however, ſuſpect, that the 


poet here means Briſlol cathedral. He calls, with his accuſ- 
tomed miſapplication of old words, . arcefter cathedral the 


minſter of our ladie, infr. p. 160. But I do not think this was, 


a common appellation. for that church. In Lydgate's LITE or, 
SAINT ALBAN, Minſter is uſed in its firſt ſimple acceptation. 
Mis. es * Oxon. Num. xxxviii. * 1 0 | | 


— 2 seynt Albone | 
of that mynſire leyde the firſt dene. 


That i is, of faint Alban's monaſtery. e 
Pag. 164. To the end of the Section, App, What i is here 


faid of Rowlie, was not only written, but printed, almoſt two 


years before the correct and complete edition of his Poems ap- 


peared. Had I been appriſed of that publication, I ſhould have 


been much more ſparing in my ſpecimens. of theſe forgeries, 


which had been communicated to me in manuſcript, and which 


I imagined I was imparting to my readers as curiofities. I had 
as yet ſeen only. a few extracts of theſe poems; nor were thoſe 
tranſcripts which I received, always exact. Circumſtances 
which I mention here, to ſhew the inconveniencies under 
which I laboured, both with regard to my. citations and my 
criticiſms. Theſe ſeanty materials, however, contained ſuffi- 


cient evidence to convince me, that the pieces were not genuine. 
Ihe entire and accurate collection of Rowilie's now laid be- 
fore the public, has been ſo little inſtrumental in inducing me 


to change my opinion, that it has ſerved to exemplify and con- 


firm every argument which I have produced in ſupport of my 
. | ſuſpicions 
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ſuſpicions of an impolition. - [It has likewiſe afforded fome new 
proofs.” 52070 
Thoſe who beve bes converlüht in che works even of the 
$i beſt of our old "Engliſh pocts,” well know, that one of their 
: leading characteriſtics is inequality. In theſe writers, ſplendid 
| deſcriptions, ornamental compariſons, poetical images, and ſtri- 
king thoughts, occur but rarely: for many pages together, they 
are tedious, profaic; and- unintereſting. On the contrary, the 
poems before us are every whore ſupported : they are through 
out, poetical and animated. They have no imbecillities of ſtyle 
or ſentiment. Our old Engliſh Gan abound in unnatural con- 
ceptions, unge imaginations, and even the moſt ridiculous 
abſurdities. But Rowlie's poems preſent us with no incon- 
gruous combinations, no mixture of manners, inſtitutions, cuſ- 
toms, and characters. They appear to have been compoſed after 
ideas of diſctimination had 5 place; and when even common 
writers had begun to conceive, on moſt ſubjects, with preciſion 
and propriety. There are indeed, in the BATTLE or HAST - 
IN GS, ſome great anachroniſms; and practices are mentioned 
which did not exiſt till afterwards. But theſe are fuch incon- 
fiſtencies, as proceeded from fraud as well as Ignarance : : they are 
{uch as no old poet could have poſſibly fallen into, .and which only 
| betray an unſkilful imitation of antient manners. The verſes of 
| Lydgate and his immediate ſucceſſors are often rugged. and, un- 
Er na muſical ; but Rowlie's poetry ſuſtains one uniform tone of har- 
mony; and, if we bruſh away the aſperities of the antiquated 
ſpelling, conveys its cultivated imagery in a poliſhed and agree- , 
able train of verſification. Chatterton ſeems to have though t, 
1 that the diſtinction of old from modern poetry conſiſted. only in 
'Y IE the uſe of old words. In counterfeiting. the coins of a rude 
N ige, he did not forget the uſual application of an artificial ruſt: 
= 5 but this diſguiſe was not ſufficient to conceal the. elegance, of 
bk: the workmanſhip,” - 1; 115 
1 4 The BATTLE or HASTINGS, juſt 1 e be 
= oed to be a bn forgery for many other reaſons.” It is 
aid 
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ſaid to be tranſlated from the Saxon of Turgot. But Turgot F 
died in 1015, and the battle of Haſtings was fought i in 1066. 
We will, however, allow, that Turgot lived in the reign of 


the Conqueror. But, on that ſuppoſition, is it not extraor- 
dinaty, that a cotemporary writer ſhould mention no circum- 
ſtances of this action which we did not know before, and which 
are not to be found in Malmſbury, Ordericus Vitalis, and other 
antient chroniclers ? Eſpecially as Turgot's deſcription of this 
battle was profeſſedly a detached and ſeparate performance, and 
at leaſt, on that account, would be minute and circumſtantial. 
An original and a cotemporary writer, deſcribing this battle, 
would not only have told us ſomething new, but would other- 


wiſe have been full of particularities. The poet before us dwells 
on incidents common to all battles, and ſuch as were cally to. 


be. had from Pope's HouER. We may add, that this piece 


not only detects itſelf, but demonſtrates: the ſpuriouſneſs of all. 
the reſt. | Chatterton himſelf allowed the firſt part of it to be a 


. forgery. of his own. The ſecond part, from what has been 
faid, could not be genuine. And he who could write the 
ſecond part was able to write every line in the whole collection. 
But while I am ſpeaking of this poem, I cannot help expoſing 
the futility. of an argument which has been brought as à deci- 
five evidence of its originality. It is urged, that the names of 
the chiefs who accompanied the Conqueror, correſpond with 
the Roll of Battle-Abbey. As if a modern forger could not 
have ſeen this venerable record. But, unfortunately, it is 
is ey in Hollinſhead's Chronicle. 


> _ — — 


It is ſaid that Chatterton, on account of his a eu- 
cation, eould not write theſe poems. This may be true; but 
# is no proof that they are not forged. Who was their author, 


on the hypotheſis that Rowlie was pot, is a new and another 
_— I am, however, of opinion that it was Chatterton. 
For if we attend: only to ſome of the pieces now extant in a 
periodical magazine, which he publiſhed under his own ſig- 
nature, * which are coufelledly of his compoſition, to his 


letters 
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letters now remaining in manuſeript, and to the teſtimony of 
thoſe that were acquainted with his converſation, he will appear 
to have been a ſingular inſtance of a prematurity. of abilities; 
to have acquired a ſtore of general information far-exceeding his- 
years, and to have poſſeſſed that comprehenſion of mind, and 
activity of underſtanding, which predominated over his ſitua- 
tions in life, and his opportunities of inſtruction. Some of his 
publications in the magazines diſcover alſo his propenſity to 
forgery, and more particularly in the walk of 1 man- 
ners, which ſeem greatly to have ſtruck his imagination. 
Theſe, among others, are Er HET GAR, a Saxon poem in proſe; 
KenRICGK, franſſated from the Saxon; CERDIcn, tranſlared 
from the Saxon; GODRED. CROVAN, a Poem, compoſed by Doth- 
nel Syrric king of the ile of Man; The HIRL As, compoſed by 
Blythyn, prince of North Wales; GoTHMUND, tranſlated from 
the Saxon; ANECDOTE of CHAUCER, and of the ANTIQUITY 
of CurIsTMAs GAMES. The latter piece, in which he quotes 
a regiſter of Keinſham nunNzeRy, which was a priory of Black 
canons, and advances many imaginary facts, ſtrongly ſhews his 
track of reading, and his fondneſs for antiquarian imagery. In 
this monthly collection he inſerted ideal drawings of fix achieve- 
ments of Saxon heraldry, of an inedited coin of queen Sex- 
burgeo, wife of king Kinewalch, and of a Saxon amulet ; with 
explanations equally fantaſtic and arbitrary; From Rowlie's 
' pretended parchments he produced ſeveral heraldic delineations. 
He alſo exhibited a draught by Rowlie of Briſtol caſtle in its 
perfect ſtate. I very much doubt if this fortreſs was not almoſt 
totally ruinous in the reign of Edward the fourth. This 
draught, however, was that of an edifice evidently fictitious, 
It was exceedingly ingenious; but it was the repreſentation of a 
building which never exiſted, in a capricious and affected ſtyle - 
of Gothic architecture, reducible to no period or ſyſtem. 
To the whole that is here ſuggeſted on this ſubject, let us 
add Chatterton's inducements and qualifications for forging 
theſe poems, ariſing from his character, and way of living. He 


was 
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was an adventurer, a profeſſed hireling in the trade of litera- 
ture, full of projects and inventions, artful, enterpriſing, 
unprincipled, . indigent, and compelled to ſubſiſt by expedients. 

Pag. 165. To Not.“. App, In the Britiſh Muſeum, there 
is a poem entitled, A CRISTEMASdE GAME made by maiſter 
e BENET Howe God Almyghty ſeyde to his apoſtelys and echeon of 
« them were buptiſte and none knew of othir.” The piece confiſts 
of twelve ſtanzas, an apoſtle. being aſſigned to each ſtanza. 
Probably maiſten Benet is Benedict 288 MSS. FA 7 333. 
This! is ſaint Paul's ſtanza. 1 


1 of greatites;. a ge Paule, | 
By grace convertid from thy grete erroure, 
And cruelte, changed to Paule from Saule, 
Of fayth and trouth moſt, perfyte prechoure, 
Shins at Rome undir thilke emperoure 
Curſyd Nero, Paule ſyt down in thy place 
To the ordayned by purveaunce of grace. 


we 


Pag. 169. To Not. *. App, In Bennet college library, 
there is a copy of the French Cao by Helis of Wincheſter, 
Ms. cccev. 24. fol. 317. It is entitled and begins thus. Les 
Di/iiches Morales de Ca T ON #1 ie: en vers i wad Helis de 
Guynceſtre. 

Ki vout ſaver la 1 

Ki Catun a ſun fiz a prentt. 

Si en Latin nel ſet entendre, 22 5 

Jei le pot en rumainz . WIA 

Cum Helis de Guynceſtre, 

Ki deu met a fe deſtre 
L.na tranſlate fi fatemente. 


Cod. membran; 4. | The tranſcript! is of the n cen 
Oy W Verdiers BIBL. ERANC. tom. iü. 765 288, n. 


1 tn romance, + = 


51 : | 3 
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1772. In the Latin Chronicle of of Anonymus Salernitanus, 
written about the year goo, the writer mentions a deſcription in 
Latin verſe of the palace of the city of Salerno, but laments 
that it was rendered illegible through length of time: Nam 
« {fi unam paginam fuiſſemus nacti, comparare illos [verſus} 
We profecto potuiſſemus Maroni in voluminibus, CAToNIqyx, 
4 five profecto aliis Sophi/tis.” cap. xxviii. col. 195. B. tom. i 1. 

P. ii. SCRIPTOR. RER.-ITAL. Mediolan. 1726. J 

Pag. 173. To Not. . Add, But the fame lines occur in 
the Prologue to Ham pole's Speculum Vitæ, or MiRRoUR or 
LIFE, as it has been called, written about the year 1350. [See 
Mss. Bop. 48. p. 47. a. Bibl. Bodl. And ibid. MSS. 
LaANnGB. 5. p. 64.] From which, that thoſe who have leiſure 
and opportunity may make a farther compariſon of the two 
PIologues, I will tranſcribe a fow more dull lines. 


Latyn als, I trowe, oanne nane 3 
Bot thaſe that it of ſcole hane tane, : - 
Som canne frankes and latyn CEPT 
That hanes vſed covrte and dwelled theryn, 
And ſom canne o lathyn a party 
That canne frankes bot febely, 
And ſom vnderſtandes in ingls _ 
That canne nother lacyn ne frankys, 
Bot lered and lewed alde and younge | 
All vnderſtandes ingly ebe tounge: os 
| Thare fore I halde it maſte ſyker thon 
Jo ſchew that langage that ilk a man koone 
And for all lewed men namely 15 
Thet can no maner of clergy, 
To kenne thanne what ware maſte nede, 
Ffor clerkes canne bathe ſe and rede, &c. 


This poem, conſiſting of many thouſand -verſes; begins with 
the ſpiritual advantages of the Lord's Prayer, of its ſeven pe- 
titions, their _— &c. &. And ende with the ſeven Beati- 

| tudes, 
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tudes, and their rewards. (See ſupr. vol. i. p. 265. Not. «6 
1 are the two concluding lines. 


To why tk blyſſe he vs bryng 
That on the croſle for vs all wolde Hyng. g. 


This is ſuppoſed to be a tranſlation from a Latin tract, after- 
wards printed at Cologne, 1536. fol. But it may be doubted, 
whether Hampole was the tranſlator. 15 is, however, moſt 
probably of the fourteenth century. 

Pag. 189. Tol. 22. App this Note, cc The paſſion for ver- 
ffying every thing was carried to ſuch a heighth in the middle 
ages, that before the year 1300, Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, and the 
code of French juriſprudence, were tranſlated into French 
rhymes. There is a very antieni edition of this work, without 
date, place, or typographer, faid to be corrected, par pluſeurs 
docteurs and Souverains leg Nes, in which are theſe lines, 


J ay, par pred demoure 
Trop longuement à commencer 
Pour Inſtitutes romancer. 


See as Ons. ſur LE tao; Fe. P. prem. ch, 3. Verdier 
and La Croix, iii. 428. iv. 160. 554. 8 BIBL. FR. edit. 
1773. 

Pag. 191. To Not. *. 1. « Another proof which aſcer- 
tains this reading of the controverted paſſage in HAMLET, oc- 
curs in the romance of MoxTE ARTHUR. When fir Lancelot 
was dying, © whan he was howſeled and eneled, and had all that 
4 cryſten man ought to have, he praid the biſhop, that his 

4 felowes might beare his bodie unto Joyous Garde, * 
B. xxi. cap. xii. | 

Pag. 199. To Not. . App, te Theſe highly painted infernal 
puniſhments, and joys of Paradiſe, are not the invention of the 
author of the KALENDRIER, They are taken, both from M. 
Tk | k - Pans 


id 


% 
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| Paris, and a Henry of Saltry's Deſoription of faint Patrick's 
p | . PURGATORY, written in 1140, and printed by Meſſingham i in 
his FLORILEGIUM INSULZ SANCTORUM, &. Paris, 1624. 
fol. cap. vi. &c. p..101. See Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Bopx. 550. 
[See vol. ii. p. 298.] Meſſingham has connected the two ac-, 
counts of M. Paris and H. de N with ſome interpolations 
of his own. This adventure appears in various manuſcripts. 
No ſubject could have better ſuited the devotion and the credu- 
lity of the dark ages. 
Pag. 200. Notes, col. 2. 1. 31. App, 7 To the rejgn of 11 
Henty the ſixth we may alſo refer a poem written by one Ri- 
chard Sellyng, whoſe name is not. in any. of our biographers. 
MSS. HART. f. 38. a. It is entitled and begins thus, Evidens 
to be 'ware and god: 0 made now late * that boneurable 
Wenn . | 


/ 


Loo this is but a ſymple tragedie, 
Ne thing lyche un to hem of Lumbardye, 5 
Which that Storax wrote unto Pompeie, 
Sellyng maketh this in his manere, 
And to John Shirley now ſent it is 
Ffor to amende where it is amiſſe. 


He calls bimſelf an old man. Of this 3 ſquier'T can 

give no Further account. John Shirley, here mentioned, lived 

about the year 1440. He was a gentleman of good family, 

and a great traveller. He collected, and tranſeribed 1n ſeveral 

volumes, which John Stowe had ſeen, many pieces of Chaucer, 

Luydgate, and other Englith poets. In the Aſhmolean Muſeum, 
there is, Aboke cleped the Abftrafte Brevyare compyled of divers 

balages, roundels, virilays, tragedyes, envoys, complaints, moruli- 

ties, floryes, practyſed and ete devyſed and Ynggined, as it ſheweth 

Bere followyng, collected by Jolin Shirley. MSS. 89. ii. In Tho- 

3 'reſby's library was a a manuſeri pt, once belongin gt to the ny 
.—_ | | 9 
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1 Selby, A moſt pyteous cronyele of tharribil dethe of James 
Stewarde, late kynge of Scotys, nought long agone priſoner yn Eng- 
lande yn the tymes of the kynges Henry the. fifte and Henry the p 
Arte, tranſlated out of Latine- into oure mothers Engliſhe tong bi 14 
your fimple fubjef? Fohn Shirley. Alſo, The boke clepyd Les bones | i 
meures tranſlated out of French by your bumble ſerviture John ; 9 
Shirley of London, Mccccxl, compriſed i in V partes. The firle 15 i 
partie Hels of remedie that is agaynſt the ſeuyn deadly. fins. : 
2. The eftate of holy church. 3. Of prynces and hordes temporal. 15 
4. Of comone people. 5. Of deth and univerſal dome. Alſo, his | 105 
| Tre ation of the Sanctum Sanctorum, &c. DucaT. Leop. * 
p. 530. A preſerver of Chaucer's and Lydgate s works deſerved 
theſe notices. The late Mr. Ames, the induſtrious author of 1 
the HISTORY or PRINTING, had in his poſſeſſion a folio vo- 1 
lume of Engliſh Ballads in manuſcript, compoſed or collected : 
by one John Lucas about the year 1450. N 15 
Pag. 204. App to the Note, The moſt ſplendid ſpetacle = 
of this ſort which occurs in hiſtory, at leaſt ſo early as the four- 
teenth century, is deſoribed by Froiſſart, who was one of the 
ſpectators. It was one of the ſhews at the magnificent entrance 
of queen Iſabell into Paris, in the year 1389. The ſtory is 1 
from the cruſade againſt Saladin. I will give the paſſage from 
lord Berners's Tranſlation, printed by Pinſon in 1523. Than 5 hy. 
« after, under the mynſter of the Trinyte, in the ſtrete, there 
« was a ſtage, and therupon a caſtell. And along on the tage ; 


« there was ordeyned the -PassE oF KYNG. SALHADYN, and 


9 their dedes in Perſonages: the criſten men on the one 
parte, and the Sarazins on the other parte. And there was, 
* in Perſonages, all the lordes of name that of olde tyme hadde 
% ben armed, and had done any feates of armes at the PASssE 
«© op SALHADYNE,. and were armed with ſuche.armure as they 
i than uſed. And thanne, a lyttel above them, there was in 
66 Perſonages the Frenche kynge and the twelve Peeres of 


46 Fraunce armed, with the blaſon of their armes. And whan — 
7 7 | k 2 . a the | | | 
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3 « the Frenche quenes lytter was come before this ſtage, the - 
„ reſted there a ſeaſon. Thenne the Perſonages on the ſtage. 5 
« of kynge Rychard departed fro his company, and wente to 
« the Frenche kynge, and demaunded lycence to go and aſſayle 
* the Sarazins; and the kynge gave hym [them] leave. Thanne 
« kynge Rycharde retourned to his twelve companyons. Thanne 
« they all ſette them in order, and incontynente wente and 
« aſſayled Salhadyne and the Sarazins. Then in ſporte there 
ſeemed a great bataile, and it endured a good ſpace. This 
« pageaunt was well regarded.” CRoN. tom. ii. c. 56. fol. 
clxxii. col. i. By the two kings, he means Philip of France, 
and our king Richard the firſt, who were jointly engaged in 
this expedition. It is obſervable, that the ene is here 
| given to the king of France. Wy 
> Pag. 212. Notes, col. 1. To I. 2. App, 18 the Bodleian 
manuſcript (Bop. 638.) this poem, with manifeſt impropriety, 
is entitled the TEMPLE oF BRAs. It there appears in the midſt 
of many of Chaucer's poems. But at the end are two poems 
by Lydgate, TE CHAuNsst of THE Dyst, and RAGMANY'S 
RoLr. And, I believe, one or two more of ' Lydgate's poems 
are intermixed, It is a miſcellany of old Engliſh poetry, chiefly 
by Chaucer : but none of the pieces are reſpectively diſtin- 
guiſhed with the author's name. This manuſcript is partly on 
paper and partly on vellum, and ſeems to have been written. not 
long after the year 1 500. 5 
Pag. 241. I. 2. For „ 1494,” Read "4 1470.” wy i ONE 200” - 
Ibid. I. 17. For « 1497,” Reap 1488.“ And App this 
Note, With this title, © Sebaſtiani Brandt Navis STULT1- 
«© FERA Mortalium, a vernaculo ac vulgari ſermone in Latinum 
* conſcripta, per JAcozun Locxer cognomine Philomuſum 
- «« Sucyum cum figuris. Per Jacobum Zachoni de Romano, 
=. % anno 1488. 4. In the colophon, it is: ſaid to have been 
_- | jampridem traducta from the German original by Locher; and 
5 "that this ape tranſlation was s reviſed 'by: the-1 inventor. Rrandt, 


F&. 


6 N 8 A. with 


* 


* 
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with the addition of many new F. 00Ls, A ſecond edition of 


Locher's Latin was printed at Paris, in 1498. 4%. There is a Y 
French proſe tranſlation by Jehan Drouyn,, at Lyons, 1498. fol. DI 5 
In the royal library at Paris, there is a curious copy of Barklay's 4 


Engliſh Snir or For ys, by Pinſon, on vellum, with the wood- i 
cuts: a rarity not, I belieye, to be found in Englanc. — 
Ibid. To Not. *. App, In verſe. From which the F rench 0 
Praun tranſlation was made the next year 
Pag. 247. To the end of Not.. App, Bilbop 1 | 
CasTEL or LABOURE. Was tranſlated into "Engliſh from a 17 
French poem by Octavien de S. Gelais, a biſhop, and an emi- ; 
nent tranſlator of the Claſſics into French at the reſtoration of 
learning. Viz. « Le CHAsTEAU' DE LABOUR en rime fran- 0 
«© coiſe, auquel eſt contenu Tadrefle de riches et chemin de 1 0 
* pauvretè, par Octavien de 8, Gelais, &c. Paris, Gallyot du e * 
Pre, 1536. 16. Our higheſt efforts of poetry at this pe- 77 2:10 
riod were ail CHING from the French. This piece of 8. Ge- 8 ] 
lais was alſo tranſlated into Engliſh rhymes by one Done, or or do- 
minus, James: the ſame perhaps who made the following ver- 
ſion, Here begynneth the ORchARDE or Syon: in the 
« which is contayned the revelation of ſaynt Catherine e, 
« with ghoſtly fruytes and preſyous plantes for the helthe of 
« mannes ſoule. Tranſlated by Dane James. Prynted at the — 
0 coſt of maſter Richard Sutton eſquyre, Stewarde of the mo- . 
« naſterie of Syon, 1 519.“ For Wynkyn de Worde, in folio, ; 
with fine Gothic cuts in wood. This Maſter Richard Sutton, 
ſteward of the opulent monaſtery of Sion near London, was one 
of the founders of Braſenoſe college f in Oxford. 
Pag. 258. App. to Not. *.- © The preſents at this marriage 
> aſcertain a doubtful reading in Chaucer, viz. * Un noucys 
_ **.mr; oc live. — It. un riche NOUCHE, — Un NOUCHE priz de 
4. cynk centz marcz. In the CLERKE's TALE, Griſilde has 
A crown ( full of uchi grete and ſmale.” The late editor ac- 
Auaints us, that the beſt manuſcripts read nouehie,—la the ſame 
e | * [ 


— 
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Note, For 4 golden ups! Nas «a i collar of gold, 1 Calera. 
a or. 
Pag. 288. Abb to Not. +, 4 18 Chaucet's Coorowe and. 
N1GnTINGALE, ths Iattet is " td to eee v. 135. 


P. 544. Urr. 0 
And that 1 that tkt' ocy oy 10 Gree. A, 


That is, I cry. Ital. Gridare, The word is aſed with ve 
propriety, in Adam Davies GES T or 3 written 
in 1312. fol. $5- col. 2. [See ſupr. f i. _—_ | tr 


- i hs meery, 55 longith the 3 N 
Padies loven folas and pla '., - - 
gSwaynes Juſtis, knygtis on. 1 . 
_ Syngith the nygtyngate, 'GREDETH the Jaye. 8 


Wi 289. App this Note, * In the laſt- mentioned rxthlleat 
% poem, Autumn i is touched vith theſe circumſtances. fol. 95. 
col, 2. 
In tyme of herveſt merty it is ynouz, 
Peres and apples hongeth on bouz, 
The hayward bloweth his horne, 
- 8 everych. felde ripe is corne, 
The grapes hongen on the vyne, 
_  Swete is trewe love and fyne ; 


| Kyng Aliſaunder a morowe ariſt, 
The ſonne dryveth away the miſt, 


Flforth he went farre into Ynde Py, hy 
Moo mervayles D ono 


Pag. 9. To the firſt Note App, ee There is A | wii, 
Of a 212 t, called Sig OWZ vx, viſiting faint Patrick's Purga- 
tory 7 5 Bodl. 'MSS. BoDL.550 550 . MSS. Cott. Nzxo. A. vii. 4. 
[See ad p. 199. ] This piece was written by Henry, a Ciſtercian monk 


of Saltry in Huntingtonſhire, See T. Meſtinghars, FLORILEG. 
p. 86. 
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p. 86. ſeq. In the Catalogue of the library. af Sion monaſtery, 
Which contained fourteen hundred volumes, in Bennet library, 
it is falſely attributed to Hugo de Saltereia. MSS. C. C. C. C. 
XII. The French have an antient ſpiritual romance on this fa- 
vorite expedition, ſo fertile of wonders, entitled, 60 Le VoyvAOE 


«& du Puys Saint Patrix, auquel lieu on voit les peines du Pur- 


6 gatoire et auſſi les joyes de Paradis, Lyon, 1506. 146. 
Fag. 342. Notes, col. 2, I. 13. ADD, . Boccacio borrowed 
the ſtory of Titus and Gelipgus from the Gzs74 Romano- 
NUM, or from Alphonſus, FAB, ii. There is another Latin 
hiſtory of theſe two friends, probably a traydation from. Boc- 
cacio-by Fr. M. Bandello, and printed at Milan in 1 509. An 
ekceedingly ſcarce book. -< Titi Romani et Hegeſippi Athe- 
« nienſis Hiſtoria: in Latinum verſa per Fr. . Mattheum Bandel- 
« lum Caſtronovenſem. Napier 1, Apud. Gotard de Ponte, 
n 599. 4. 

I take this opportunity of pointing out A eg ſource o 
Baccacio's TALES. Friar Philip's ſtory of the Goosx, or of 
the Toung Man who had never ſeen a Woman, i in the Prologue 
to the fourth day of the DrcauzROoN, is taken from a ſpiri- 
tual romance, called the HisToRy or BARLAAM AND Jos A- 
PHAT., This fabulous narrative, in which Barlaam is a hermit 
and Jeſaphat a king of India, is ſuppoſed to have been origi- 


nally written in Greek by Johannes Damaſcenus. The Greek is 
no uncommon manuſcript. See MSS. LAup. C. 72. It was 


from the old Latin tranſſation, Whieh is mentioned by Vincent 
of Beavais, that it became a favorite in the dark ages. The 
Latin, which is alſo a common manuſcript, was printed ſo early 
as the year 1470. Itchas often appeared in French. A modern 
Latin verſion was publiſhed at Paris in 1577. The legendary 


| hiſtorians, who believed eyery thing, and even Baronius, have 


placed Barlaam and Joſaphat in their catalogues of confeſſours. 
-Saint Barlaam and faint Joſaphat occur in the Mx TRICAIL 
uns or THE, SAINTS. MS, Bopz..72.. fol. 288. ; This 
: hiſtory 
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* 
Fl 
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hiſtory ſeems to have been compoſed by an oriental Chriſtian : : 
and, in ſome manuſcripts, is aid to have been brought by a 
monk of ſaint Saba into the holy city from Ethiopia. . Among 
the Baroccian manuſcripts: there 'is an Oxrien in Greek: for 
theſe two ſuppoſed ſaints. Cod. xxi.' 
Pag. 357. To Not.. App, « Theſe are the ode editions I 
have ſeen of Cocciae's work. De Bure fays, the ut edition 
was in 1517. See his curious catalogue of Poetes Latint modernes 
Facetieux, vulgairement appeller MACAroviogrs. - Bivz., In- 


8 


STRUCT. Bel. Lett. t tom. i. F. 6. p. 445. ſeq. / 02 gift 
Ibid. DIE Not. And IxsRRT, I butions: one of the 
moſt popular of Arena's Macaronic poems, is his Mercra 
Enterpr ia Catilbgui Imperatoris, , printed at Avignon in 1537. It 
is an ingenious paſquinade on Charles the fifth's expedition into 
France. The date of the Macaronic Miſcellany, in various lan- 
guages, entitled, MAchARONEA vARIA, and printed in the 
Gothic character, without place, is not known. © The authors 
are anonymous; and ſome of the pieces are little comedies in- 
tended for repreſentation. There is a Macaronic poem in hexa- 
meters, called Por.xMo-Mippinta by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, printed with Notes, and a preface on this A pgs * 
poetry, by Gibſon at Oxford, 1691. 4. 
Pag. 358. App to the laſt Note, . Friar Tuck i is. however, 
mentioned i in Skelton's play of Macniricencs: | f. 1 n 


Ss 7: 
Wer FR I 


; - Annelios bade ſhave halfe my bende Yo 
And boyes to the pylery gan — 9 55 
And wolde have made me /FREER TrUucgRxR 
To ym oute s of. the. pylery hole... ona 697 273 4 oath 


Pag 363 2; After the laſt ſenteiioe}: W r, E: The NOS copy 
. ef Skelton's moral comedy of MaNITICENCE now remain- 
ing, printed by Raſtal, without date in a thin folio, has been 


| moſt obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Garrick ; whole 
| valuable | 
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valuable collection of old Plays is alone a com plete hiſtory of 
our ſtage. The firſt leaf and the title are wanting. It contains 
fixty folio p ages th the black letter, and muſt have taken up a 

very in the repreſentation. [See p. 336. fupr.} 
The: ſubſtance of the Mloggry is is briefly this. MAacniricence 
becomes a dupe to his ſervamts and favorites, Fanſy, Counter fet 
Countenance, Crafty Corveyatice, Chkyd Colufion, Courtly Alu- 
fon, and Foly. At length he is ſeized and robbed by Adverjyte, 
by whom he is given up as a prifoner to Poverte. He is next 
delivered to Deſpare and Mytbefe, who offer him a knife and 
a halter. He ſnatches the knife, to end his miſeries by ſtabbing 
himſelf; when Good Hope and Redreſſe appear, and perſuade 
him to take the rubarbe of repentance with ſome goſtly gummes, 
and a few drammes of devocyon. He becomes acquainted with 
Circumſpecryon, and Perſeverance, follows their directions, and 
ſeeks for happineſs in a ſtate: of penitence and contrition. There 
is ſome humour here and there in the dialogue, but the alluſions 
are commonly low. The. poet: hardly ever aims at allegorical 
painting, but the the figure of PovexTY is thus OV fol. 
xxiii. a. | | 


A, my 3 1 my y mme be ſore, 

A laffs I haue the cyatyca full euyll in my hyppe, 

A laſſe where is youth that was wont for to ſkyppe l 

I am lowſy, and vnlykynge, and full of ſcurffe, 
My coloure is tawny-coloured as a turffe: 

I am PoveRTIE that all men doth hate, : 

I am baytyd with doggys at euery mannys gate: 

Jam raggyd and rent, as ye may ſe, 

Full few but they have envy at me. 

Nowe muſt I this carcaſe lyft up, 

He dyned with DELYTE, with Povxxrr he muſt ſup. 


The ſtage- direction then i is, „Hic accedat at. levandum Mac- 
„ NIFICENCE. It is not impoſſible, that DE SpA RR offering 
Vol. II. N the 
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the knife and the halter, „might give a diſtant hint to Spenſer. 


=s 


The whole piece is ſtrongly marked with Skelton's manner, and 
contains every ſpecies: of his capricious -verſification *. © I have 


been prolix in deſcribing theſe two' dramas, becauſe. they place 
Skelton in a claſs in which he never has yet been viewed, that 


of a Dramatic poet. And although 1 many rue were 


now written, yet theſe are the firſt that bear the name of their 


author. There is often much real comedy in theſe ethic in- 


abſtract, convey ſtrokes of character and pictures of life and 
manners. I take this opportunity of remarking, that a Mo- 


Gringoire is called, according to the ſtyle of his age, Compofi- 


was alſo a performer. His Principal piece, written at the com- 


mand of: Louis the twelfth, in conſequence of a quarrel. with 
the pope and the ſtates of Venice, is entitled, Le Jeu du Prince 


de Sots et Mere Sotte, joue aux Halles de Paris. It was printed 
at Paris i in 1511. See Monſ. Abbe Goujet, BIBL. F RANc. 
tom. xi. p. 212. _ 

Pag. 372. To Not. “. Abb, « The author of this Jewiſh 
tragedy ſeems to have belonged to that claſs of Helleniſtico- 


Judaic writers of Alexandria, of which was the author of the 


apocryphal Book or Wrs DOM: a work originally written in 
Greek, perhaps i in metre, full of alluſions to the Greek * 


e 


a 0 Neeulat applicable to the diftreſſes and ituation 1 
the Jews after their diſperſion. — 

Pag. 375. 1.6. App, The cat} called Wipe gien 

and two comedies, of Jaques Grevin, a learned pbyfician, and 


 Counterfet Countenance ſays, f. vi. a. 


© 7 nowe wyll I 
n baflarde ryme of dogerell with" et 
008 you where * my name doth ryſe. 


— — 


terludes, and their exemplifications of Virtue and Vice in the 


RATITT-MAKER Was a profeſſed occupation at Paris. Pierre 


teur, Hiftorien et Fafleur de Myſteres, ou Comedies, in which he 


EMENDATIONS and ADDITIONS. Vor. II. 
an elegant poet, of France, were firſt ated in the college of 
Beauvais at Paris, in the years 1558 and 1560. BIBL. VERDIER, 
ut ſupr. tom. ii. p. 284. La Croix du Maine, i. p. 415. ſeq. 

Pag. 376. To Not.. App, There is alſo a work attri- 
buted to Conradus Celtes, containing fix Latin plays in imita- 
tion of Terence, under this title, HRrosviTe, illuftris vir- 
« pinis et Monialis Germanæ, Opera: nempe, CoMoEDIZ SEX 
© IN ZMULATIONEM TERENT11, Octo Sacre Hiſtoriæ ver- 
ce ſibus compoſite, necnon Panegyricus, &. NoRIN BERG, 
& ſub privilegio Sodalitatis Socratice, anno 1501, fol.“ 2 


END OF EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS IN THE FIRST 


AND SECOND VOLUME. 
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A. B. C. of Ariſtotille, 200 | 

Abbas, Benedictus, 317 | 

Abby of the Holy Ghoſt, by Alcock, 
Biſhop of Ely, 249 

Abelard and Eloiſa, Epiſiles of, 112, 168 

Abyndon, Thomas, 40 

Achademios, a Comedy, by Skelton, 336 

Achilleis, @ Tragedy, by Alberti Mufſa- | 
to, 409 

Acuparius, Thomas, 241 

Adam and Eve, their Sufferings and Re- 

pentance, Death and Burial, 179 
#gidius Romanus, 39, 40, 108 
Afer Dionyſus, 49 


Agricola Rodolphus, 450, 455 


Agynkourte, Battallye of, and Seyge of | 4: | 
Amon or Hamon, and Madocheus or 


Harflett, 36 | 
Ahaſuerus and Eſther, g TIS 178 
Ajax of Sophocles, rranflated into Latin, | 

385. E 
Ailward, Simeon, 41 
Alaſco, Albertus de, 383 
Alba, @ Paſtoral Comedy, 384 
Albertus Magnus, 117, 136 
Albion's Triumph, 4 Maſque, 40 
Alcock, Biſhop of Ely, 249 410 
Alcuine, 168 
Ald red, an Engliſh Monk, "TOY 
Alexander, Life of, by Calliftines, $ 

by Adam Davie 312, 338, 339. 


of Engliſh Poetry. 


Alexander de Villa Dei, 168 | 
Alexander, a Schoolmaſfter at Piſa, 347 


Alesandreid, by Philip Gualtier de Cha- 


tillon, 168 
Alfred, King, 32, 208, 311 
Alfred of Beverly, 177 
All Fools, a Comedy, by George Chap- 


man, 394 


Almageſt, by Ptolemy, 23 


Almenhuſen, Conrade Von, Game of 
Cheſs, tranſlated into German by, 41 


Alphabet of Nan, by Stephen Hawes, 


211 


Alphonſus, Peter, 19 


Alyngton, Sir Giles, 248 
Ambroſius, 10 | 
Amergot Marcell. Account of, 333 


* 


Mordecai, Story of, a Paem, 178 
Andalus the Blake, 69 70 
Andria of Terence, 380 
Anglicus Bartholomew, 116 
Ann Queen of Richard znd, 326 
1 John de, 115 oy 
Antiochus, Tale 7. 15.26 
Antoine le Magon, 121 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 21 


Antiochus, @ Latin Poem, by Joſeph of 


Exeter, 96 | | 
Antonio de Beccaria, 49 


2 | Antonio 0 de Fan 416, 
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Antonio and Arena, 357 Aurora, or Hiſtory of the Bible allego- 
Apollinaris, Biſhop of Laodicea, 368, 371 riſed, by Petrus de Riga, 168 
Apollo ſhrov ing, a Comedy, by John Haw- | Auſonius, 67 

kins, 387 EE CIS nit 
Appolloniusy 31 | 18 | B 
Appolyne, Kynge of Thyre, 31 
Aquinas, Thomas, 39, 74, 300 
Aretine, Leonard, 48 
Arioſto, 411 
Ariſtarchus, 24 
Architrenias, by John Hanville, 168 


ws; Roger, $» 7: 11 5 136 
Badby, 192 a; 
Bade, Joce, Brandts als of Malte, tran/. 
| lated into French, by, 241 

Badius Jodocus, his e on Man- 


o +. 
4 * 


| ; tuan, 256 
Ariſtophanes, 379. Tr an/lated into Tati Balatyn, or Ballendyn, John, 321 
by Reuchlen, 41 | Bale, John, 188, 387, 388 


Armes et de Chevallerie, Livres de fais a 


Ballades et Rondelles Part de dictier, 112 
by Chriſtina of Piſa, 1 15 


Balſamon, Patriarch of Antioch, 370 


| Arnobius Caius, 420 | Banaſtre, or Baneſter, Gilbert, 1  : i 
Ariſtotle, 7, 8, 22, 39, 405 68, 109, 1197 Barbatoria, or Shew of Beards, 362 | 


196, 200, 228, 307» 338, 339, 410, Barbarus Hermolaus, 425 


414, 417, 450, 475. Barclay, Alexander, 174, 176, 237, 240 to 
Ariſtotle's Politiques, or Diſcourſe of : 1 6, 177 1 170, 


Government rtranſlated by Aretine, Barlaam, 70, 71 | 
13480 CEconomicks into FIN by | Barnes, or Berners, Julyana, 17, 172 


Laurence, 52 TER,  . | Baſſer, Mrs. 4 
Arthuri Aſſertio, by Leland, 19, Baſtba, 13 


Arthure, Prince, the Auncient Order Bate, John, 421 
Societie, &c. of, in Yer/e, 19 Crea- | y.tmanſon, John, 447 „ 
cion of, by Skelton, 336 Battailes pluſiers des Rois d' Iſrael en 


Arthur, King, 231, 235, 316 | contre les Philiſtines et Aſſyrien, 
Art of Verſification, @ Latin Poem, by Bake } 5 STREET; 
Eberhardus Bethunienſs, a: Beaumont, 399 | 

Arundel, Archbiſhop, z | Beccaria, Antonio de, 49 _ 4 

As you like it, by Shakeſpeare, 100 | - | Becket, Thomas of, Legend of, 108, 190, 

Ascham, Roger, 380, 447, 453, 460 © | 429, 432 

Aſhmole*s Theatrum Err vigor 9 135, | —Life of by Herbert Borham, tranſlated 
} 4 $27 - | <5 | into Engliſh Rymes by Laurence Wade, 
. Aſinus Penitentiarins, 200 [ 238. Into French by Lavgtofr, ibid. 
4 Afſaillant, I', a French Romance, 121 | Bede, 10, 177, 199 


Aſſembly of F oules, by Chaucer, 212 [Bedford, Jaſper, Duke of, Epitaph on, by 
Aſſembly of Ladies, by Chaucer, 212, 218] Skelton, 336 


1 | Aſſer, Biſhop of St. Davids, 32 5 | Belleperche, 21 | 6 
| | | Attecliff, William, 426 8. 5 1 Bellovacenſis Vincentius, 68, 299, 3 33 
. | * Avianus Flavius, 67 I | Behn, Mrs. 399 


| | Aulularia of Plautus, exhibited before Benivieni, Jeronimo, 256 - 
* Queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, 383 [ Bennet, 222 
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Benoit, Thomas, 99, 111. Metrical Ro- 
mance of the Dukes of Nr 
by, 235, 238 | 

OY Peter, Livy tranſlated. into 
French, by, 113 1 

Bergeretta, or the Song of 8 
Mummery, celebrated in the City of 
Beſangon, 368 | 

Bergman, Johannes, 376 

Bernard, Andrew, 132 _ 

Bernardinus, 377 ; 

Berners or Barnes Julyana, 171, 172 | 

| Beſtiare, a fet. of Metrical Fables from 
Eſop, 108 | | 

Bethunienſis Eberhardus, ans 52. 148 
Poem on the Art of Venen, by, 
167 | 

Bibienna, 3 „ 

Bible, 217, 220, 417. Heroick Poem on 

the Hiſtory of, by Appolinaris, 371. 

Tranſlated into Latin by Saint Jerom, 
24. Metrical Verſion of, 108, 109. 
Hyiftory of, allegoriſed in Latin Perſe, | 

by Petrus de Riga, 168 
Blind Harry, 3344 
m_ Peter of, 755 119, 3525 an 428, 


430, 431 1 Þ 


Banda, or Borde, Andrew, 134, 135 
Boccaccio, 1 3» 25» 47» 522 67, 69, 70, 71, 
84, 121, 191, 215, 223, 341, 353, 
387 3 
Boccus and Sidrake, a Romance, 1 101 3 102, 
Boethius, 4, 32, 33, 76, 111, 125, 208, 
3 305, 321, 353, 4132 . 
Boileau, 373 | V 
Bokenham, Oſbern, 1 3095 | 

Borron, Robert, 135 112 
Boſham, Herbert, 239 
Botoner, William, 119, 426 
Bottom the Weayer, 358 | 
_Bovge 0 of Court, by Skelton, 347» 15 | 
349, 350 if 
Boulay, 374 


Boyillus, 0 or Bullock, * $a 


Bouquaſſiere, by Jean de Courci, r18 
Boxhornius, 166 


Boy, Biſhop, Ceremony of the, 375 N 


390, 391 
| Bozmanni, Cardinal, 418 


Bradſhaw, Henry, 776 t to 188 


Bradwardine, 7 


Braham, John, 81 | 
Brandt, Sebaſtian, 241, 247 


Brandon, Charles and Henry, 453 
Bromele, Abbot of Hyde Monaſtery, 44; 


Browne, Poet, 358, tor, 402, 505 
Brunetto, 116 ban > love 
Brut, Romance of, 69 ret} 


| Bryan Reginald, 344 7 | 
Bry tayne lytel, and Ponthus and ober 


227 


| 3 380, 4671 
| Bullock, Henry, 438 


Bulloker, William, 171 


Bulman, John, 130 


Buoninſegni Fiorini, 355 115 
Burgh, Benedict, 68, 165, 170, 171 
Burlacus, 45S. 1/5! 

Byngham, William, 419. | 
Byrchenſau, Maurice, 129, 130 


G 


Cæſar's Com mentaries, tranſlatel ns 
French by Jean Du Cheſne, 119 

Cairels Elias, @ 1 of engen, 

| 2 36 | 

Calander, an Italian Cm” by e, 
411 

Caliſto, « Maſſue, * Crowny 4 | 

Callot, 272 

Calvin, 321, 443 


_ | Campeden, Hugh, or Caumpeden, Romance 


of Boccus and Sidrake, by, 101 | 
Camillus Julius, 413 | 


| | Canning, William, 135; 139. See Row- 


lie or Chatterton 412 5 


AT 


Canferbury Tales, by Chaucer, | Charettez Ie Roman, de la, 13. 


——Knight's Tale, 7% % d Charles the Fifth, 414 
Man bf Liwe's Tale, 36 Ken K 4s, | 
A Marchaunt's Tale; va Chatterton, 139 to 164 | 
A — Miller's Tale, 266 | Chaucer, 1, 5, It, 25, 26, 29, 335 43, 44» 
— — Notbes Prieft's Yike; maln 5 een 74, 125, 165, 169, 176, 217, 
wife of Bathe's Tale, 0) 212, 218, 224, 231, 257, 259, 266, 
Candidus Petrus, 3 271, 318, 329, 348, 353, 441 
Capella Mareiahds, 5, 166 Chaundler, Thomas, 34 | 
Capellatias, Joatiries, 344 _ | Cheſs, Game of, 40, 41, 96 116 | 
Capgrave, John, 4 46 Cheſter, Foundation of the Abbey of, # a 
Capuand, Benedict, 386. . Poem, by Bradſhaw, 178, 199 . 
Cards and et, 4 laune 2 317 Cheſter Myſteries, or Whitſun Playes, 
Carew, Thomas, 399 Account , 179, 180, 207, 209 


Cario's Chronicle, 311 = Chorle and the Bird, a We by Lidgate, 


Carlifle, Ale ander, Seriant 6f the Mia⸗ 224 
ſtrillis unto King er 4th, 134. Chrit, the Hiſtory of the Childhood of, 


Carmelian, Peter, 248 | a Poem, 175, 176. Poem on the 
Carnotenſis Be rnardus, 168 „ e of, by Walter Kennedie, 319 
Carr, Earl of TT 399 | _ | Chriſt's Dialogues in Hell, 20 

Carols, 211 x; © | Chriſt's Paſſion, 2 Tragedy, by Gregory 
Caſſianus, 110, 111 8 Nazianzen, 368 
Caſſiodorus, 1i11!k | _ | Chrifti deſcenſus ad Infetos, a Religions 
Caſtelione, Lapus de, 19, 44 ' Drama, 206, 388 © 
Caſulis, Jacobus de, 39, 40, 111 _ © | Chriſti de Paſſione, 19 | 

Caftle of Honour, 199 Chriſti Geſta Salvationis, 28 


| Caftle of Labour, 4 Poem, by Barclay, Chriſt's Kirk on the Green, 4 Poem, 318 
7 Chriſt, Spouſage of a Virgin to, by Al- 
we” Saint, Play of; afted by the! ock, Biſhop of Ely, 2 
— Monk of St. Dennis, 367, 374 þ Chriftian and Jew, Metrical* Dialogue be- 
cul Morals, eaſed 165. 166, 167, tween, by Sidonius, 168, 231 


2 Chriſtopherſon, John, Latin 7. _ of 
Saxton, 11, 415 92, 11 55 166, 170 194. Jeptha, by, 379 
[ . 1955 211, 228 Chriſtina of Piſa, 67, 85. Morale Pro- 
1 Cedrenus, 369 . 2 verbes, of, by Widville, Earl of 
W Ceffi, Philip, 13 | Rivers, 138 
5 To W Celtes Conradus, an early Dramatic | Chriſtmas, à Latin Poen, 3. by John 
. Writer and Latin Poet, 376, 377, Opicius, 422 
5 . 40, 416, K. Chronica Chronicorum, by Theodorie 
7 Ceriſier, 1 | Engelhuſfen, 13, 311 
1 5 | le Chad Chronica Novell 
ad worth, Biſhop of 8 420 ca Novella, by Herman Korner, : 20 
Chalcondylas Demetrius, 425 or Chronica d' Iſodoro, 11 | 


Chapman, George, Dramatic Poet, 394, Chronicles of England, by Caxton, 11 
399 Chronicles of the Kings of —— 177 
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\ Chronicon bre ve, by n 11 
Chryſoloras 48, 438 Nd n 
Churche, Daniel, 100 


n the Figure of our Mother both, bs 
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oppreſſed by the re. Ry 4 


Poem by Barclay, 247 yp 
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| 3 22, 24, 68, 115, 1255 124 218, 


305, 306, 352, 413, 41), 424 4575 
455. Tranſlatet by Lawrence Pre- 
mierfait, 62, 119. Dialogue on 
Friendſhip, trazſtated into Engliſh by 
Tipſtoft, Earl of Worceſter, 426, 
Familiar ge Ware rene of — 
ton; 3365 i 

Circe and Ute, Maſque on the 15 
of, by William Brown, 40r, 402, 403 


Citta di Vita, by Matteo Palmeri, 305, 312 


City Heireſs, by Mrs. * 399 

Clamund, 449 | 

Coccaie Martin, 356, 357, 

Cockneys, King of the, 405 

Cœlum Britannicum, @ Maſque, by 750. 
mas Carew, 399 

Cold well, or Colvil, George, 35 

Colet, Dean, 434, 441, 447 E 

Colin Clout, by Skelton, 337, 1 343. 
= 1 

College of Poetry, founded in the Uni- 
verſity of Vienna, by Maximilian 
the Firſt, 415 

Cologne, three Kings of, 1747 

Colona or Columna, 116 

Colvil, or. Coldwell, George, 1 

Comediæ Sacræ, by Gawin re 293 

Comeſtor, Peter, 108, 79 f 

Complaynt of the 3 259, 274, 

315, 319, 318, 

Compound of Alchemie, by . OP 
ley, 137 5 

Comus, 4 Maſſue, by Milton, 403. 

Concubranus, MS. Life of, 44 q 

ee Amantis, by Gomes, 2 3, 4 Fy 
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Conſolation of Lovers, 211 

Conſolation of Philoſophy, by Boethius, 

| tranſlated | into yarious Languages, 32, 

| 33» 34 5 

Conſolation of the Monkes, by Eccard, 

me 

Conſolation of Theology, by TON wor 
ſor, 33 

Converſion ofSwerers, by Stephen Hawes, 
210 

Corbian, Pierre, 194, 222 

Corbichon, John, 116 A 

| Corderoy, Mathurine, 169 

Corniſh, Thomas, 240. William, a Poet 
and Muſician; 363, 364, 365 

Corvini, Mattheo, King of Hungary, 417 


Coſmographie, le premier livre de la, 12 
Verſe, by John Wee 1 32 


. | Coſfa, Jean, 118 * 
\ | Coſyn, William, Dean of Wells, 302 


Covetice, an old Scots Poem, 316 
Court of Love, by Chaucer, 2599 
Coventry Plays, 53, 201, 207 
Courci, Jean de, 118 
Courteauiſſe, Jean de, 118 
Cox, Dr. Richard, 380 

Coxe, Leonard, 446 

Coxeter, Thomas, 401 
Cranſtoun, David, 294 
Creſcentiis, Peter de, 116 


| Croke, Richard, 427 


Crophill, John, 196 5 | 
Crown of Laurell, by Skelton, 336, ; £0, 
351, 352 EEO 


Crowley, Robert, 36 I 


Cupid's Whitligig, a Comedy, 398 
Curſor Mundi, 24 


' | Curteis, William, Abbot of Bury, 55 
Cynthia's Revels, by B. Jonſon, 393. 394 
Cyriac of Ancona, . 

Cy ropedia of Xenophon, . 115. 
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Coſmographia Mundi, by John Phrea, 423 
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Dance 5 Death, vo Lydgate, 5 3. _ 
Genn Rymes, by Macaber, 54. 

3 ranſlated i into Latin, by Petrus Deſ- 

ene 8 

Dancing, Account of, 398, . 14 

Daniel, prophet, 22 

Daniel Arnaud, a Troubadour, bo, 223, 
235 

Daniel, Samuel, 40 | 

Dante, 22, 23, 52, 66, 118, 216, 8100 
235, 300, 305, 337 

Dates, Phrygius, 68, 90, 19 

Davenant, Sir William, 40¹ 

Davie, Adam, 11, 312 | 

David's Harp, Part of the Harmony of, 19 

David and Bathſheba, 25 ; 

David, King, 307 | 

Davies* Critical Hiſtory of Pamphlets, 337 

Dawes Egidius, ſee Dewes 

Dead Man's Song, 199 

Death, Dance of, by . 53: Ti on, 

lated, 54 | 

Death, Divine Poem on, by Michael Kil- 

dare, 200 

Decameron of Boccaccio, tranſlated into 
French by Laurence, 62 

De Cis, or Thri, an old French Poet, 33 

Decker, Thomas, 393 

Dee John, 379 

De Harnes, Michael Tarplas Charle. 

magne, ?ran/iated by, 10g 

Delight of the Soul, by Hawes, 211 

De Lyra, Nicholas, 46 

De Monte, Petrus, 48 

Demoſthenes, 413. 7. ranſlated i into Gar 

man and Engliſh, 451, 453 
Dempſter, 334 
Dewes CEgidius, Preceptor in French to 


Henry Eighth, and Prince Authur, | 


&c. 420 
De Preſles Raoul, 110 
Deſrey Petrus, 54 


| 
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| 


De Thri, or de Cis, an old French Poet, 33 
Diana, Latin Play , by * Celtes, 
376, 377 EL . | 
Dictys Cretenſis, 68 | | 
Dido, Play . exhibited before. deen 
Elizabeth at Cambridge, 383, 36. 
Before Cardinal 3 1 4 


| Didymns) 24 


Diodorus Siculus, wanſated by 
Phrea, 337, 423 
Dion Caſſius, 10 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, 300 
Diſpucation or Complaynt of the Heart 
thorough pierced with the lokynge of 
the Eye, Lyiel Treatiſe called, 199 
Diſputation betweene a Cryſten Man 
and a Jewe, a Poem, 231 
Dives and Lazarus, a Play, by R. Rad- 
cliffe, 387 
Doctrinale Puerorum, 347 
Dolce Lodovico, 11 


John 


| Donatus, 24 


Dorman, Saint, 175 

| Douglas Gawen, or Gawin, 280 to 294, 
320 

Dreme, by Sir David Acad 295, 296, 
297 

Dumb She ws, Account of, 203, 204 

Du Cheſne, Jean, 119 

Dufour, Antoine, 117 

Dun, John, firſt Maſter of the Revells, 379 

Dunbar, William, 257 to 279, 358, 359 


'Duncane Laider, or Makgregor's Teſta. 


ment, a Poem, 326, 327, 328, 329, 


330, 331, 332 
Du Vignay, 40 


E 


Eaſter, - Play, 207 , 
Eccard's Imitation of Boethius? Conſola. 
tion of Philoſophy, 33 


| Ecerrinis, or the Fate of the Tyrant Ecer- 


rinus of Verona, a Tregedy, by Al. 
berti Muſſato, 10 ' 
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Ece leſiaſtes, Latin Tranſlation of, by Ro- 
bert Shirwoode, 447 
Edda, 198 
Edmund, Saint, H; Re 5 by Lydgate, 
35, 56, 57 | 
Edward the ſecond, (Prog: ory 193 
Edward the fourth, and the Tanner of 
Tamworth, dele&able Hiſtorie of, 
11 
Edwardi de Karnarvon, Lamentatio glo- 
rioſi Regis quam edidit tempore 
su incarcerationis, tranſlated in- 
to Engl Perſe by Fabian, 191, 
192 


Edwards, Richard, a Dramatic Writer, | 


393 
Edyth, the mery Geſtys of one callyd, 


the lying Wydow, by Walter n 
365 

Eg of Ariſtophanes, 379 

Eginhart, 109 

Eglogues by Barclay, 248 to 252 

Elinour Rummyng, the Tunnyng of, by 
Skelton, 337 

. Flizabeth, Queen, 382, 461 

Engelhuſen, Theodoric, 13 

Ennius, 353 

Eparchus Antonius, 413 

Ephiloquorus, 20 

Eraſmus, 169, 360, 427, 433, 438, 443, 
446, 447, 455, 6 

Erle of Tholouſe, Romance of, 103, 104, | 
105% „ 

Eſdras, 20, 

Eſop's Fables, 108, 319 : 

Eſter and Ahaſuerus, a Poem, di 

Eſton, Adam, 421 

Every Man, an Interlude, 378 

Euripedes, 319, 368, 371, 451 

Euſebius, 10, 11, 208 

Eut ropius, 109 

Exemplar of Virtue, by Hawes, $1} ”- 

Exodus (Play on) in Greek Tambicks, by 


Ezekiel, a Jew, 371, 372 | 


N 


Fabian, Robert, 191, 192, 193 
Faithful Shepherdeſs, by F letcher, 402, 
Falcandus, 217 

Falconry, Account of, 221, 222 

Fall of Princes, by Lydgate, 61, 83, 
Farmor, Mr. 221, 


| Farringdon Hugh, Abbot of Reading, 


Ferrers, George, 381 | 

Ferrex and Tottex, a Play, by Sackville, 
398 

Ferron John, Liber Moralis de ludo 
Scaccorum, of Jacobus de Caſulis, 
tranſlated into French, by, 40 | 

Fete de Foux, 367, 369, 389 

Fete de Ane, 360, 369 

Feylde, Thomas, 219g 

Field, Maſter of Fotheringay Caſtle, 167 

Filoftrato di Boccaccio, 25 

Firmius Julius, 221 

Flee from the Preſſe, a Poem, ſaid to be 
by Skogan, 135 

Flemmyng, Robert, 421. Abraham, 423 


| Fletcher, John, Dramatic Writer, 401, 


402 


Flies and Ants, War with, or Moſchea, 


Florinus, 168 
Floure and Leafe, by Chaucer, 26, 29, 
264 


| Flowers, Maſque of; 5 
Foliot, Hugh de, Biſhop of London. 344, 


431 


| Folengio, Theophile, 356 
| Fontius Bartholomew, 416 
Fontaine, 206 


Fools, Feaſt of, 367, 369, hs 


Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 203, 434, 436, 


437 | 
Francis fi rſt of France, 413, 414, 


Francis, Dauphin of France, Epithalern::. 
um on, by Andrew Bermad, 133 
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Geſta, Alexandri, 16 
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Fredegaire, 19 

Free, or Phrea, John, 423, 4243 $50) 

Freebairnz Robert, 8 ; 

Ftench, an Introductorie for to lerne is 
rede, &c. compyled for the Uſe of 
the Princeſs” Mary 2 6 1 
Dewes, 420 

Frigidilles, 20 1 

Froiſſart, 267, 200, 332, 333 ; 

Frontinus, 119 | 


Fryſſell, William, 446, 33102 3 213111 
e rn 1101 bas 11127 


Gager, Dr. William, 383 Wn 
Gaguini, Robert, 353 
. Galbraith, 320 5 1 
Galen, zran/lated by Jean Touttir, 120 | 
Galfridus, 168 *+ 113 as 
Gallopes, Jean, 120, 121 a 155 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, a Play, 378 
Gand, Henry de, 39 
Garlandia, Johannes de, 168 
Gafcbigne, George; Poet, 165, 398 
Gauchi, Henri de, 19 . 
Gellius Aulus, 357 OA © 
Geminus Marcus, a Latin Clnieds, 382 
Genealogy of the Gods, by Boccaccio, 
275 
. Geneſis, Commentary on, * e Yo 
grave, 45 
Gentylneſs and Noby lyte, an Interlude, 
by Raſtall, 364 
Geoffry of Monmouth, 69 
Gerard Antoine, 121 
Gerſon, John, 33 
Gervais of Tilbury, 121 
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Geſta Romanorum, 12, 14, 15, 18, 31 
Geſta Salvationis noftri Ieſu Chriſti, 208 
Geta Hoſidius, 168 

Giffard, John, 221 

Gilbert de Stone, 344 
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Glouceſter, Forndation"of the Abbey of, 
| a Poem, by William Malverne, 178 
ar N Latin Poem on the ben wy 
aby Kunde, l „ nom 
God and the penitent Soul Mettrical Ii. | 
laguc between, by W. Lichfield; 105 
Godefroy de eigay,, ß finwm 
Godefroy of Bologne, 116 ' + 
Godfrey of Viterbo, 10 Ge) 
Godfrey, a Prieſt OG hows = 206 
Godftrivus, 10 (inp : e 07 
5p Pan a tn 193 5% 
God's Promiſes, by Bale, 388 4-61 


| Golden Legend, 41 


1 


| Golden Terge, by W. | Dunbar, 257 2165 


264 to 279 
Goliah, Halm on the Slaughter of, n 
Golias,' 360 Na oh i nit! 
Goſcelinus, 189, _ 


| Goulain, John; II 


Gower, John, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. to TY 4 1 Jo, 
125, 224, 228, 248, TT 1 7 353 

429% 4407 R 

Grandiſon, Biſhop of Ben 242 

Graund amoure et la Bell Pacell, foe ves 
time of Pleaſure |, oO nt 


Gray, 245. William, Biſhop of Ely, 423 


| Grammaticus, 76 
| Gregory, Pope, the Great, -22 


Gregory af Tours, 21, 76, 109, 176 
Greville Fulk, Lord Brooke, 402 


| Grimoald, or Grimalde Nicholas, Play 


on St. John the Baptiſt, by, 380 
Grindall, Archbiſhop, 461 


Griſilde, 1 a Sun * * Radcliffe, 


387 

Grocyn, william, 425 "33 fl 

Groſthead, Biſhop of "HAY 3 361 
368, 428 = 

Grynaeus, Simon, 443 

Gualtier de Chatillon, 168, 3 52 

Guerre, Jean de, 11: 

Guarini, ite $1442, * 
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Guiart de Moulins, 108 

Guido de Colonna, 7 81, 82, 9o, 91, 97, 
116 

Guigemar, Lay ah 215 

Guillaume, Prior of Chalis, 120, 337 

Guillaume le Roy, 33 

Guiſcard and Siſmond, by W. Walter, 
238 

Gunther, 168 

Gunthorpe, John, 422, 426 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, 166 | 

Gyron le Courtois, a Romance, 117 


H 


Hamlet, Play of, 374, 380, 383, 393 

Hanville, John, 168 

Harding, John, 125, 126, 127 

Harflett, Seige of, and Battayle of Agyn- 
kourte, 36 

Harmony of the four Goſpels, 448 

Harrowing of Hell, by Chriſt, az Inter- 
| lude, 207 
Harvey, Thomas, Mantuan trar/lated 

| by, 256 

Hawes, Stephen, 210 to 237 

Hawking, Account of, 221, and Hunting, 
Poem on, by Julyana Barnes or Ber- 
ners, 171, 172 

Hay, Archibald, 319 

Heale, William, 384, | 

Heber's Romance of the ſeven Sages of 
Greece, 109 

HeRor, Life and Death of, 81 

Hegiſippus, 10 

Heliodorus, Account of a MS, 4 418 

Helis and Guinceſter, 169, 

Henderion, 319 

Henry the F ourth, Play of, 403 


Henry the Fourth, Balade to, by Gower, 
34 | 

Henry the Fifth, Account of, 35, 36, 

Henry the Sixth, Legend of, 190 

Henrici Septimi de ꝓrogreſſi un. 420 


Yor. it 


Henry the Seventh, II 416 
of, by Andrew bernara—Eleg) on, 
by Skelton, 338. Miſeries of Eng. 
land under, a Poem, by Skelton, 336 

Henry the Eighth, 254, 436, 439. Pa- 
negyric on, by Whittington, 131. Ad. 
dreſs to, by Andrew Bernard, 133. 
A joyful Meditation of all England, 
&c. on the Coronation of, in Eng- 
liſb Verſe, by Stephen Hawes, 211 

Henryſount, Robert, the morall Fabilis 
of Eſope compylit by, 319 | 

| Hentzner, 448 

Herbert, William, 194 

Hermes Bird, @ Poem, 137, 224 

Herodotus, 21, 451 

Heſdin, Simon de, 114 

Hey wood, Thomas, 301, 358 

Hezekiah, Play of, exhibited before 
Queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, 383 

Hickſcorner, an Interlude, 208 

Hierarchie of Angels, by T. W "I 

301 

Higden, Ranulph or Ralph, 177, 179 

Hilcher, Paul Chriſtan, 54 

Hill of Perfection, by Alcock, Biſhop of 
Ely, 249 

Hincmarus, Archbiſhop of Rheims, 33 

 Hippocraſs, or ſpiced Wine, Account of, 
346 

Hippocrates, 22. 

ITuourtier, 120 

Hiſtoria Aurea, by John of Tinmouth, 
189 

Hodgkins, 210 

Holcot, Robert, 40 

Holland, Joſeph, 211 

Holme, Randal, 179 

Holophernes, Play of, 392 


Tranlated by Jean 


Homiliæ Vulgares, by Alcock, Biſhop of 


Ely, 249 


| Homer, 68, 83, 352, 451. Iliad and Part 


of the Odyſſey translated iuto Latin 


Fraſe by Leontius Pilatus, 84—Into 
| C 


French Verſe by Juques Miles, 84— 
Into Latin by Francis Philelphus, 
411, 415 

Horace, 352, 431 

Houſe of Fame, by Chaucer, 83, 212 

Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 2544 255 

Hugh de Foliot, 344, 431 

Hugh de Santo Victore, 344 

Hugh of Caumpeden, ſee Campeden 

Humphrey, Duke of Glouceſter 44 to 49, 
- | 

Humphries, Laurence, 459, 460 

Hunte, Gualter, 108 

Hunting, Account of; 221 | 

Huſs, John, he Tragedy of, BY R. Rad- 

n 

Huſſey, Maiſtreſs Margaret a Poem by 
Skelton, 355 

Hymen's Triumph, by Samuel Daniel, 

401 


Jack Hare, 228 

Jack Wat, that could pull the Lining out 
of a black boll, a Poem, by Lidgate, 
228 | 

Jacob and his twelve Sons, Hiſtory of, 199 

Jacobus de Vitriaco, 96 

Jacobus de Voragine, 41 

Jaloux Chatie, a Tale by Raimond. 
Vidal de Baſaudin, @ Troubadour, 220 

James the Firſt, (of Scotland) 125. The 
Second, (of Scotland) 324. The 
Fourth, (of Scotland) 357, 294, 316, 
The Fifth, (of Scotland) 317, 318. 
The Sixth, (of Scotland) 384, 461 ' 

Idoyne and Amadas, Romance of, 24. 

Jeptha, the Tragedy of, in Latin and Greek, 
by John Chriſtopherſon, 379 

Jeranchie, by John de Pentham, 113 

Jerom, 11, 24 

Jew and Chriſtan, ' Merrical Dithew: be- 
tween, by Sidonius, 168 
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Image of the World, 298 

Imperator Ludorum, Account of, 378, 379 

Inner Temple, Maſpue by Middleton, 399. 
By William Brown, 401, 402 

Inns of Court Annagrammatiſt, or the 
Maſquers maſqued, in Anagram, by 

Francis Lenton, 399 

Infortunio, 192 

Ingliſh, John, 257, 2 55 
Poet, 320 | 

Interludes by Sir D. Lyodeliy, 298 

Joan of Arc, 310 b 


Sir James, 2 


| Job's Suffering, @ Tragedy on, by Rad- 


cliffe, 387 

Jocelyne, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 431 

John De Meun, 4, 67, 111, 112, 236 

John of Waldenly, 172 

John of Tinmouth, 55, 189 

John of Saliſbury, 39, 75, 112, 118, 1 
205, 206 

John the Chaplain, 34 

Johnſon, Richard, Author of the red 
Champions, 230, 253 

Jonas, @ Tragedy, by R. Radcliffe, 387 

Jones, Inigo, 385, 399 

Jonſon, Benjamin, 301, 374.1 388, 393, 
394, 401 | 

Joos, Dan, Legend oz, by Lydgate, 58 

Joſeph of Arimathea, Life of, 200 

Joſeph of Exeter, 966 

Joſephus, 10, 20, 118, 311 

Jovius Paulus, 216 

Iſlip, Abbot, 338 

Ifocrates, 451, 461 

Iſodorus, 11, 68, 168 

Iſrael, pluſieur Batailles des rois d', con- 
tre les Philiſtines et Aſſy riens, 217 

Judith, Fortitude of, @ Tragedy, by Rad- 

__ cliife, 387 
| Ives, Simon, 399 


| Julian, Cardinal of St, Angelo, Greek MS, 


V/. 218 
Julius and the poor Knight, Story of, 16 


Junius Patrick, 281 
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Juſtinian, 96 
Juvenal, 353 


K 


Kalandre in Engly 1 "ſhe, by Lydgate, 166 
Kalender of Shepherds, 195, 196, 1975 


55 
Kay, John, Poet Laureat to Edward the 
Fourth, 128 


Kederminſter, Abbot of Winchecombe, 
447 

Kennedie, Wer 319 

Kildare, Michael, 200 

Kinnedy, Andro, Teſtament of, by Dunbar, 
326, 358, 359 

King's Complaint, by James the Firſt of 
Scotland, 125 | 

King's Fool, and Lucius, King of Rome, 
Story of, 16 

Kircher, 8 

Knights 8 Account 15 345 

Korner Herman, 20 

Kymes, Gilbert, 47 

Kynloich, 320 


L 


Lambwell, Romance of, ſee Launval 
Lancelot, Romance of, 12, 13, 24, 117, 
235 

Langius Rodolphus, a Latin Pee 415 

Langbaine, Gerard, 41 

Langtoft, Peter, 239 

Langley, Thomas, Monk of Hulm, 129 

Langton, Biſhop of Lichfield, 216, 427 

Lapidaire, a Poem from the Latin of Mar- 
badeus, 108 

Lapus de Caſtellione, 19, 49 

Laſcaris, John, 428 

Latimer, Hugh, 427, 450 

Latin Plays, Account of, 375, 376, 377 

Launval. Romance of, 102 


Laurence or Laurent de Premierfait, 61, 
62 
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Laureate, Poet, Account the firſt, 128, 
131, 132, 133 

Lawes, William, 399 

Leander's Italia, 70 

Lear, King, by Shakeſpeare, 250 

Lebrixa, Antonio de, 416 

Lee, Archbiſhop of York, 447 


Le Fevre, Jean, 115 


Le Feure Rauo], 81 " 

Legend of good Women, by Chaucer, 
165 

Legenda Aurea, tranſlated by John du 
Vignay, 111 

Leigny, Godfroy de, 13 

Leirmouth, Thomas, 298 

Leland, 38, 218, 446, 448 

Lelarmoner, or Lelarmor, John, 167 


Lenten, Francis, 399 


Leontius Pilatus, 70, 84. 


| Letter of Cupid, à Poem by Occleve, 34 


Leofric, Biſhop of Exeter, 208 


Leonard of Arezzo, 118 
| Lewis the Eighth, 4 Romance, 362, the 


Twelfth, 413 
Lichfield, William, 106 
Lidgate, ſee Lydgate 


| Liefs I' Abbe de, or the Abbot of ollity, 


381 
Lillie, William, Grammarian, 337, 426, 
433 


Lilly, John, Dramatic Writer, 393 
| Lieu Girardus, 15 
| Life of our Lady, by Lydgate, 57, 58, 59 


Linacer or Linacre, 424 
Livy, 49, 113, 114, 118, 122, 311, 353. 


130, 455 
Lollius, 96 


| Lombard, Peter, 450 


Lomelyn Domingo, 347 

London Lickpenny, by Lidgate, 266 
London, Panegyric on the City of, by 
Puaabian, 192 | 

Longland, Biſhop of Lincoln, 362, 447 


Lord's Prayer, Latin Elegiac Paraphraſe on, 


by John Mallard, 132 
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Love freed from Ignorance and Folly, 

2 Maſque, by B. Jonſon, 401 

Lover and a Jay, Dialogne between, by 
Thomas Feylde, 219 : 

Love's Labour Loft, by Shakeſpeare, 2 36 

Lucan, 114, 167, 352 

Lucas or Luce, 117 

Lucian, a Dialogue of, reduced into | 
Englis Verſe by John Raſtall, 364. 
| Terominippus of, tranſlated 185 Eraſ- 
mus, 438 

Toei, 353 

Lucius King of Rome, and the King 8; 
Fool, Story of; 16 


Ludenſis Gilbertus, a Monk, 298 
Ludus Scaccorum, by Jacobus de Ca- 
ſulis, 40 | 


Ludus Paſcalis, 207 : 
Lully Raymond, 136, 225 151 
Luminalia, or the Feſtival of Light, a 
Maſque, 401 
Luſty Juventus, an IO, wy R. Wee- 
ver, 378 
Luther, Martin, 411, 442. Latin Play 
on the Subject of the Hereſy of, 377 
Luxembourgh, Jean de, 120 
Lycurgus, Story of, 7 
Lydgate, 8, 19, 41, 48, 51 to 180, 166, 
170, 171, 193, 200, 201, 210, 211, 
219, 224, 228, 237, 257, 266, 271, 
318, 352, 353, 441 
Lyndfay, Sir David, 259, 74 295 to 
324 
Lyra, Nicholas de, 46 
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